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PREFACE 


The following report constitutes a historical statistical survey of education 
in Canada, compiled as the result of eighteen months’ study of the education 
statistics of the country and including the more important available statistics 
from the beginning of the century. It is intended to serve as an introduction 
to a series of annual statistical reports based upon the operation of the new 
scheme of co-ordinated statistics of education approved by the Conference of 
© Dominion and Provincial Officials on Education Statistics, held in October, 
1920. (The report of that conference may be obtained on application to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics.) In the present report the aim has been to 
achieve the maximum of comparability of the past and present education 
statistics of the provinces. It was the realization that this comparability was 
at best partial that led to the preparation of the scheme submitted to the Con- 
ference on Education Statistics for more comparable and really national statistics 
of education in the future. 


The report is in eight parts. Part I contains a necessary explanation of 
the varying terminology employed in the several provinces in regard to educa- 
tion, and a summary of provincial educational legislation and practice. In 
Part II will be found a general summary of Canadian education statistics, 
attention being specially directed to Table I, a statistical summary of Canadian 
education for 1919. Part III contains an analysis of the distribution of pupils 
by grade, sex and age, its statistics thus having an important bearing on the 
questions of acceleration, tetardation and elimination of pupils. The statistics 
of teachers, their qualifications, experience and salaries, are treated in Part IV. 
Statistics of the education of adolescents in secondary and technical schools are 
given in Part V, which also includes a treatment of the growing movement for 
consolidated schools» The cost of education in the publicly controlled elemen-' 
tary and secondary schools of Canada is given by provinces in Part Vie Pant 
VII. after a short treatment of the movement for medical inspection, furnishes 
statistics of the education of the blind and of deaf-mutes, and Part VIII gives 
the statistics of higher education in Canada, an interesting feature being Table 
117, which classifies the students in Canadian universities and colleges by their 
- provinces of residence. 


The report is the work of Professor S. A. Cudmore, B.A., (Toronto), M.A.’ 
(Oxon.), F.8S.S., F.R. Econ Soc., Chief, and of Mr. M. C. Maclean, M.A: 
(Dalhousie), A.M. (Harvard), Assistant’ Chief, of the Branch of. Education 
Statistics, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Re HecCOATS: 


Dominion Statistician. 
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PART I.—DEFINITION OF TERMS AND SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL 
LEGISLATION AND PRACTICE. 


SCHOOL UNITS. 


The smallest school unit is of course the classroom, by which Classroom. 

is meant here a school room in charge of a teacher who keeps the 
register and in which pupils assemble for registration of enrolment. 
The term classroom has a special meaning in New Brunswick; when 
a school has an enrolment of from 50 to 60 pupils a room called the 
‘school room”? must be provided, sufficiently large to accommodate 
all the pupils at one time. This “‘school room” is in charge of a 
“teacher.” Attached to this room is a small room called a “‘class- 
room’’, in charge of a ‘‘classroom assistant,’ into which a portion of 
the pupils is withdrawn from time to time, usually for the purpose 
of being drilled on the lesson that the “teacher” has just taught. 
When the enrolment is between 80 and 100 one ‘‘school room” and 
two ‘’classrooms’’ are provided; when the enrolment reaches 100 
there are two ‘“‘school rooms” or ‘‘departments”’ with two ‘‘teachers”’ 
with or without classrooms and the school is an ‘‘advanced graded 
school.”’ 

The term ‘‘department”’ is used by every province except New Department. 
Brunswick in almost the same sense as classroom, that is, a classroom 
of a graded school in charge of a teacher, but in British Columbia it is 
called a ‘‘division.’”? Department is also used in another sense; a Division. 
teacher in a high school is usually a specialist in some subject such as 
history, science or manual training. This specialty is the teacher’s 
‘“‘department.”’ Each full time teacher has one classroom of which 
he keeps the register. The part time teacher, who is usually a 
specialist in technical or special subjects, has a register to keep, but 
his pupils may be already enrolled on the registers of the academic 
teachers. In some western cities the music, art and other specialists 
are more or less itinerant; that is, they teach in one institution during 
one part of the day and another during another. 

In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan, a classroom 
in charge of a teacher is designated by the term ‘‘school.’’ For school. 
example, a graded institution with eight teachers, each in charge 
of a grade or class, would be said to consist of eight schools. 

The term ‘‘classroom”’ will be used in this report when possible 
in its usual non-technical sense; when the term ‘‘school department” 
is used it will be in strict adherence to provincial terminology, or 
because there is some uncertainty as to whether it is or is not a class- 
room. The number of classrooms in a province, in conjunction 
with the number of pupils, will indicate the school accommodations 
provided, but will not necessarily correspond to the number cf 
teachers, partly because of the existence of the more or less itinerant 
specialists already mentioned, and partly because owing to the 
frequent changes of teachers, the number of teachers in a province 
during the year will not be the number teaching at one time. 

The smallest legislative school unit (or, strictly, rural school ....., 
unit) is called a “school district”? in all the provinces except District. 
Nova Scotia and Ontario, where it is called a “school section.” gection. 
As in nearly all the provinces the organization of a rural district is 
different from that of an urban, it will be necessary to describe the 

ractice of each province in detail. The one definition that is of 
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universal application throughout the Dominion, except in Quebec 
(and in the rural municipal districts of Nova Scotia, Manitoba and 
British Columbia) is that a rural district or section is a legislative 
school unit governed by a board of three trustees elected by the 
ratepayers for three years (and in some provinces by the poll-tax- 
payers as well). This board in its legislative capacity passes certain 
by-laws at its annual meetings and in its executive capacity hires 
or dismisses a teacher and generally is responsible for keeping the 
school in successful operation. All its functions are under the strict 
supervision and control of the school tmspector and the central 
Department of Education. 

In Prince Edward Island, a rural school district must have an 
area of four square miles or must contain at least 30 children between 
the ages of 5 and 16. It has a board of three trustees. The town 
and city of Summerside and Charlottetown each forms one district 
with a board of seven trustees, four of whom are appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council for four years and three by the 
city council for three years. If the number of children between 5 
and 16 in a district once established falls below 30 and the average 
attendance below 15, the district is reduced to a ‘“‘minor district”’ 
and the legislative grant to the teacher is also reduced. The annual 
meeting is held on the Third Tuesday in June. 

In Nova Scotia, a rural school section has a board of three 
trustees, one of whom may be a poll taxpayer and two, ratepayers. 
In incorporated towns the board of trustees is called the Board of 
School Commissioners and consists of two members selected by the 
Governor in Council and three selected by the town council from its 
own members. There is another class of ‘‘school commissioners”’ 
in Nova Scotia who will be described later and are called “district 
commissioners.’ If the rateable property of a section has an assessed 
value of less than $4,000, or if the section contains less than 12 
families and is so isolated that it cannot be united with a contiguous 
section, it is called a “‘poor section,” and, if it votes not less than 
2 per cent of the assessed value of its property, it receives from the 
Government an extra grant of $60 a year. The annual meeting in 
Nova Scotia is held on the last Monday in June or as decided by the 
council. Any resident has a vote if he has paid his poll tax. 


In New Brunswick there is a board of three trustees in rural 
districts, five trustees in incorporated towns and nine trustees in the 
city of St. John. A “poor district’? means almost the same as “poor 
section”? in Nova Scotia, and is entitled to one-third more Govern- 
ment grant than other districts. The annual meeting takes place 
on the second Monday in July and ratepayers only may vote. 


In Quebec the organization of a school district is different from 
that prevailing in the Maritime Provinces. The main legislative 
unit here is the municipality. The regular school board is called the 
Board of Commissioners and in rural communities consists of five 
members. If within this municipality there is a minority of either 
Catholics or Protestants who maintain a separate school, the board 
of such a school is called a Board of Trustees and consists of three 
members. The commissioners and the trustees attend to the assess- 
ment of their respective spheres of control except in the matter of 
taxing corporations, in which case the commissioners levy the taxes 
and apportion the proceeds to the trustees according to the propor- 
tion which the number of children in the separate school unit bears 
to that in the main district. The usual mistaken impression that 
the main district is necessarily Catholic and the separate school 


a 
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Protestant should be corrected here. If a district has a majority of 
Protestants the: main schools are Protestant, and the separate, 
Catholic. It should be made clear also that one Board of Commis- 
sioners may have control of several schools, also called “districts” 
(sometimes a rural board has as many as 30), a school manager being 
appointed for each school. 

In Ontario the organization of the rural school district, or section 
as it is called, is similar to that in the Maritime Provinces. There 
are four types of rural section: (1) Sections in unsurveyed districts 
(2) sections in unorganized townships, (3) the rural section proper, 
that is the school section in organized townships (here the council of 
the township has’ power to appoint a board of trustees if the rate- 
payers fail to elect one), (4) the rural union school section or a section 
formed by uniting parts of a township otherwise divided for muni- 
cipal purposes, or adjoining parts of different townships. In the 
latter case the union section is considered as belonging to the town- 
ship in which the school-house is situated, or if there are more than 
one school-house, in the township which has the largest amount of 
assessed property in the union school section. Each type of section 
mentioned has a board of three trustees. If the union is between 

arts of townships and an incorporated village, it is called an urban 
municipality union section: The next type of rural section is the 
rural consolidated school section or an amalgamation of two or more 

chools each of which loses its separate identity until there is a dis- 
solution of the consolidation. This section has a board of five trus- 
tees. 
. The urban school section has a board of six or more trustees in 
incorporated villages and two trustees for each ward in towns and 
cities. The high schools are organized by “‘districts”’ with a ‘‘High 
School Board” or a “Collegiate Institute Board” of six or more 
trustees appointed by the county council or the town council as the 
case may be. The ‘Separate School Section” (that is, the sections 
separately organized by Roman Catholic, Protestant or coloured 
minorities) within this district appoints one representative to this 
High School Board. Ontario as well as Quebec has separate schools 
and while in Quebec the separate school is not necessarily Protestant, 
so in Ontario it is not necessarily Catholic, although it is usually so. 
The regular or main school in Ontario (not counting the secondary 
schools), is called the ‘‘ Public School.’”’ A “public school’”’ may exist 
in a Roman Catholic community, in which case a Protestant or 
coloured minority on petition by five heads of families are allowed 
to form a separate school section, or the public school may be in a 
Protestant community, in which case the Roman Catholic or coloured 
minority may form a separate school section. These separate schools 
have usually a board of three trustees and have an organization 
‘similar to that of the public schools. 

Manitoba has the unorganized territory district and the usual 
rural school “district,” with a board of three trustees, which may 
be formed within a twenty square mile area, or in a community 
where there are at least ten children between the ages of 5 and 16. 
It has also the “union school district,” organized similarly to that 
in Ontario. The consolidated school district has a board of five 
trustees. These, besides their ordinary function, have power to 
expend money on roads, if the municipality has neglected to do so. 
Manitoba carries centralization a step further, in having what is 
known as a municipal school district, formed on petition of 25 per 
cent of the ratepayers in a municipality. Such a district may be 
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made up of several school districts in which the schools may go on 
independently as before, but the trustee boards of these districts are 
abolished and one central municipal school board is formed, con- 
sisting of two members from each ward of the municipality. If the 
municipal school district includes an incorporated village, this village 
is represented by three trustees in addition to the ward trustees. 
The members of this school board are paid a sessional indemnity of 
$3 a day. They have power to consolidate or amalgamate two or 
more schools within the municipality without any further formality. 
The incorporated village district has a board of between three and 
seven trustees. The town and city districts have boards of two 
trustees from each ward. There is also a high school district formed 
within a certain “territory.” This territory is usually made up 
of an existing school district together with contiguous areas. The 
High School Board is made up of the existing board of the original 
district and three trustees from the new parts of the territory. The 
high school board has no separate identity from the elementary 
school board as it has in Ontario. 

In Saskatchewan, a rural school district may be formed within 
an area of 20 square miles, with no dimension over five miles, having 
10 children between the ages of 5 and 16. If an area containing 
6,000 acres of assessable land, and 10 ratepayers has 20 children 
between 5 and 16, the Minister of Education may order a district 
to be created if the ratepayers have failed to establish one. A rural 
school district in Saskatchewan is wholly outside the limits of a 
city, town or village. A consolidated district is a large district 
which may have an area of 50 or more square miles. The rural and 
village school boards consist of three trustees, the town of five, 
while the city is represented by wards. The High School Board of 
Trustees has a separate identity as in Ontario. Saskatchewan uses 
the same terminology as Ontario and with the same meaning in the 
case of “public” and “separate” schools, high schools and collegiate 
institutes. | 

In Alberta a district may be formed within areas four miles: 
square containing four ratepayers and eight children from 5 to 16 
years of age. The subdivision into rural, village, town and city 
school areas has the same significance as in Saskatchewan. The 
high school board in Alberta has no separate identity. 

In British Columbia the rural districts outside the municipalities 
are called “assisted schools’? and have boards of three trustees. 
The remaining schools are divided as follows:— 


(a) High schools. 

(b) City school districts of the first class. These must have an 
average attendance of 1,000 or over. They have a board of 
seven trustees. ! 

(c) City school districts of the second class—average attendance 
of 250-999. Board—five trustees. 

(d) City school districts of the third class—average attendance 
under 250. Board—three trustees. 

‘e) Rural municipality districts-~with the same meaning as in 
Manitoba. Board—five trustees. Nearly all of (e) are 
graded schools and a large number of even the assisted 
schools are graded so that centralization and consolida- 
tion (though not so called) prevail in British Columbia to a 
greater extent than in any other province. Out of the 
72,000 pupils enrolled in 1919, only about 10,000 attended 
ungraded schools. 
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In any province, except Nova Scotia, where the term municipal Municipal 

district is used it applies to a centralized school district composed of District. 
the school units within a municipality, with one central board of 
trustees. The different school units are not necessarily amalgamated 
when the municipal district is formed. In Nova Scotia, this term has 
a special meaning. Here it is a district roughly one third of an 
inspectorate, and formed for the purpose of controlling and super- 
vising the activities of the different school sections within the district. 
The province is at present divided into thirty three such districts. The 
Board of District Commissioners (not to be confused with the Board 
of School Commissioners, as the trustee boards of towns and cities in 
Nova Scotia are called) consists of not less than seven members, 
appointed. by, the .council. .of. the. district and meets annually. The 
inspector is ex-officio, clerk..of. this board. 

The inspectorate, called in Prince Edward Island, New Bruns- 
wick and British Columbia ‘‘Inspectorial district,’ in Nova Scotia, Inspectorate. 
“‘Inspectorial division,’ and in Manitoba “‘Inspector’s territory,’’ is, 
as its name implies, the domain of an inspector. In all provinces 
except Ontario inspectors are appointed and paid by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council of the province; in Ontario they are appointed 
and paid half their salary by the municipality, the province paying 
the remainder. In British Columbia there may be also a municipal 
inspector in addition to the Government inspector. 


Department of Education. 


The ehief educational authority in each province is the Department of 
Education, called in Quebec the Department of Public Instruction.” In all 
provinces, except Quebec, the chief officer (or officers) of the department is 
either a member of the Executive Council or the Council as a whole. In Quebec 
the Department of Public Instruction is completely separated from the sphere 
of politics. The organization of the department of education in each province 
may be summarized as follows:— veh 


“Prince Edward Island. 

(1) Board of Education, consisting of the members of the Executive Council, 
the principal of Prince of Wales College and the chief superintendent 
as secretary. 

(2) Chief Superintendent. 


Nova Scotia. 

(1) Council of Public Instruction—the members of the Executive Council 
with the Superintendent of Education as secretary. 

(2) The Superintendent of Education who is ex-officio secretary of the 
Council of Public Instruction, administrator of the educational statutes, 
except in doubtful cases, general supervisor of education and inspector 
of the county academies. 

(3) Advisory Board of Education—seven members, of whom 5 are appointed 
by the Lieutenant Governor-in-Council, and 2 are elected by the 

, teachers’ association. The tenure of office of this board is two years. 
The members are paid a sessional indemnity. 


New Brunswick. 

(1) Board of Education—the Lieutenant-Governor, the Executive Council 
and the Chancellor of the University of New Brunswick, with the Chief 
Superintendent of Education as secretary. A quorum is constituted 
by the Lieutenant-Governor or the Premier and three members of the 
Executive Council with the Chief Superintendent as secretary. 

(2) Chief Superintendent of Education, supervisor and administrator under 
board and president of the Senate of the University of New Bruns- 
wick. 
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Quebec. | 

(1) Superintendent of Public Instruction, appointed by the Crown, who is 
ex-officio President of Council of Public Instruction. The link between 
the Department of Public Instruction and the Government is the 

Provincial Secretary. 

(2) Two Deputy Heads, called the French and English secretaries of the 
department. 

(3) Council of Public Instruction comprising— 

(1) All Roman Catholic Bishops or Vicars Apostolic in Quebec. 
) (2) An equal number of Roman Catholic laymen. 
(\4) (3) An equal number of Protestants. 
(¢) Two Inspectors-General—a Roman Catholie and a Protestant. 
( ; ified ake) te a4 
: schools,-northe-appemtment-or-disnrtsstisetterretten) 
Ontario. : 

(1) Minister of Education—a member of the Executive Council. 

(2) Deputy Minister of Education—permanent representative of the 
minister in his administrative capacity. 

(Q) Superintendent of Education, appointed by, ieutenant-Governor in 
‘ouncil, permanent representative of the,afiinister in his supervisory 
capacity. 

(4) Advisdxy Council of Education, copsSting of twenty members as fol- 
lows:— 

(1) Presider\of the Universjf of Toronto. 

(2) Superintentent of Equation (no vote). 

(3) Three additional pefresentatives of the University of Toronto. 
(4) Four represer es of other Ontario universities. 

(5) Two mempefs elect®d.by high school teachers. 

(6) Four eletted by public Sehool teachers. 

(7) Onefected by separate schdel teachers. 

(8) ro representatives of public ‘sghool inspectors. 

ef Two representatives of school truisiges. 


Manitoba. 

(1) Minister, (2) Deputy Minister, (3) Superintendent. 

(4) Advisory Board appointed for two years and consisting of— 
(1) Eight members appointed by Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 

two of whom are trustees of rural schools. 

(2) Two elected by the elementary and intermediate school teachers. 
(3), One elected by the high school and collegiate institute teachers. 
(4) One elected by the inspectors. 


Saskatchewan. 
(1) Minister, Deputy Minister, Superintendent, Registrar. 
(2) Council of Education, of which the Minister is president, consisting of 
five members of whom two must be Roman Catholic. 
(3) Advisory Board, constituted as in Manitoba. 


Alberta. 
C1) ee Deputy Minister, Assistant Deputy Minister, Supervisor of 
Schools. 
(2) Education Council, constituted as in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


British Columbia. 
(1) Council of Public Instruction, consisting of a Minister of Education and 
the members of the Executive Council. 
(2) Deputy Minister. 
(3) Superintendent. 
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It will be gathered from the above that the superintendent in Prince Hdward 
‘Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick combines the functions of the deputy 
minister and superintendent in Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. Besides the officials mentioned and the education office staffs there 
is in most provinces an official inspector whose function is to deal with special 
cases. In some provinces this office is permanent, in others the official inspector is 
appointed temporarily as circumstances demand. 


Types of Schools. 


The term ‘‘ungraded school’ will mean the same thing in every province, 
except perhaps New Brunswick; that is, a one-room school. In New Bruns- 
wick, as has been mentioned, a school may have a small classroom attached, in 
charge of a classroom assistant and still be an ungraded school. When a second 
“teacher” is employed the school will be “graded,” with two departments 
instead of a “school room” plus a “‘classroom.’’ The term graded school will, 
in like manner, be universally understood. To be erected into a graded school, 
that is to draw a Government grant for a second teacher, a district must have a 
minimum number of pupils enrolled with a minimum average daily attendance. 
This minimum varies in different provinces. Perhaps it will be well to call 
once more to mind that the term “‘school”’ itself is liable to misinterpretation. 
In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan it applies to only one class- 
room; that is, a graded institution with eight departments or classrooms would 
have eight ‘‘schools,’’ while a one-room school building with its grounds and 
equipment is also a school. This use of the term is not strictly adhered to in 
Saskatchewan; the name ‘‘Alexandra School,” for instance, means a large 
graded institution, not a single room. In consequence of this it is not always 
possible to know from the reports whether one department or a whole institution 
is meant. In all the other provinces the term ‘‘school”’ applies to the whole 
institution. 

Two general types of schools will be mentioned constantly in this report: 
(1) Elementary, (2) Secondary. By elementary school will be understood a 
classroom in which the work of elementary grades is taught (that is, work below 
that of grade [X) with or without work of secondary grades (above grade VIII.) 
By secondary schools will be meant a classroom in which work of secondary 
grade only is taught. Since a great diversity exists in the nomenclature of the 
provinces when referring to these two types, it will be well to define the usage of 
each province separately. 

In Prince Edward Island there are four types of schools (school =school 
institution, not classroom). 


(1) The “primary” or one room school. In this school all the grades up 
to IX, X or Prince of Wales College entrance may be taught. 

(2) The ‘‘advanced graded” school. This is a school of more than one 
department, or classroom in charge of a teacher, and is to be usually 
found in small villages and may be found in any community where the 
average attendance is 35 or over. 

(3) The “ first class’? school. This is a school with two or more classrooms 
or teachers, and is classified by its equipment, building and grounds 
rather than its size. It must provide facilities for teaching High School 
work in its upper classrooms. In Charlottetown, Summerside and 
Montague are to be found first class schools with one or more class- 
rooms devoted exclusively to secondary work, carrying the pupils as 
far as Entrance into Prince of Wales. These classrooms are second- 
ary schools proper. 

(4) Prince of Wales College, an institution doing Secondary, Normal School 
and some University work. 
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In Nova Scotia the elementary institutions are called ‘common schools’’ 
and the secondary schools are called either ‘“‘high schools” or “county aca- 
demies.’”’ The county academy is usually situated in the county town and is 
free to all the pupils in that county, while the high school is situated in any 
community large or wealthy enough to support one, and is free to all the pupils 
of that community. The county academy is inspected by the Superintendent 
of Education; all the other schools by the divisional inspector. In Nova 
Scotia there is another type of school called the ‘‘superior school,’’ which must 
have a successful class ‘‘A”’ teacher. If this school passes inspection on the 
score of its teacher, grounds and equipment, it receives a special superior Govern- 
ment grant of $150. This, however, is a classification by merit, not by type, 
and must not be confused with the school of the same name in New Brunswick. 


In New Brunswick there are four types of schools: (1) the primary (one- 
room school), (2) advanced (a graded school), (3) superior school (graded and 
with at least one room teaching work above grade VII), and (4) grammar or high 
school (graded and with at least one room teaching work above grade VIII). 
The superior school may be situated in, supported by, and free to all pupils in 
the municipal subdivision of a county called in New Brunswick a ‘parish,’ if 
that parish contains 6,000 inhabitants. The grammar school is usually situated 
in the county town and supported by and free to all the pupils of the county. 
If there is no grammar school in a county a superior school must be established 
in lieu thereof. A superior and grammar school cannot co-exist in the same 
parish. Ina graded institution the upper room teaching work above grade V, 
not the whole institution, is called the “superior school.’’ This superior school 
would resemble the intermediate school in Manitoba, while the grammar school 
would correspond to the county academy in Nova Scotia. These two types oJ 
schools require teachers with at least ‘‘superior”’ license and “‘grammar school’’ 
license respectively. They receive special Government grants. 


In Quebec there are in both Protestant and Catholic institutions three 
types of school: (1) the elementary, (2) the model, and (3) the academy. The 
elementary school is a school which has facilities for teaching work up to the end 
of the fourth year in the Catholic schools, or the seventh year in the Protestant; 
the model school, work up to the end of the sixth year in Catholic and tenth 
year in Protestant; the academy, work up to the end of the eighth year in Catholic 
and the eleventh year in Protestant. The model school in the Protestant 
institutions, may have two purely secondary departments. The Protestant 
academies are included among the secondary schools in the provincial reports, 
while the term secondary is confined to the classical colleges in the case of the 
Catholic schools, the other institutions being designated as “primary”’ although 
their academies may have as many as one or more purely secondary depart: 
ments or classrooms. It must be borne in mind that the academy in Quebec, 
which may teach all the grades, has no resemblance to the academy in Nova 
_ Scotia, which is a purely secondary institution. 


In Ontario, the elementary schools are called public and separate schools, 
and the secondary schools are called continuation schools, high schools and 
collegiate institutes. The continuation school is a secondary institution in a 
community not sufficiently developed to support a high school. The term 
collegiate institute in the sense in which it is used in Ontario would be mis- 
understood in Nova Scotia, where it means a private or affiliated college or a 
degree conferring institution. 


In Manitoba, the elementary schools are so called, and the secondary 
schools are called high schools, and collegiate institutes. If there is a collegiate e 
department in a school it is called a collegiate department, not a school. In 
Manitoba as well as the other Prairie Provinces, most of the village and town 
schools teach secondary work and a number of them have purely secondary 
departments. These schools may be performing all the functions of secondary 
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schools, but have not yet been brought under high school organization. In 
Manitoba these are called intermediate schools. These schools are not encour- 
aged to teach work above grade IX or X. 

In Saskatchewan the elementary schools are called public and separate 
schools as in Ontario. These include such schools as are called intermediate in 
Manitoba. The secondary schools are called high schools and collegiate insti- 
tutes, with the same meaning as in Ontario. A high school may not attempt 
to teach work above grade XI, if the institution has not a complement of three 
teachers. ‘‘School” in Saskatchewan means the same as in Nova Scotia, viz., - 
classroom. 

In Alberta there is no separate legislative organization for elementary and 
“secondary institutions, but they are none the less a reality, and receive special 
grants. In Alberta a school receives a special grant if it provides facilities for 
teaching work above grade VII, if the attendance above this grade is at least 
15. Such facilities are really provided in all towns and most villages as in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, so that Alberta has intermediate schools. A large 
number of the towns and all the cities have high schools as separate institutions. 

In British Columbia, the elementary schools are: (1) the assisted schools, 
(2) the rural municipality schools, and (3) the city graded schools. The high 
‘school in British Columbia is emphatically the secondary institution, that is, 
it is here that nearly all of the secondary work is done. In 1919 all the pupils 
in the province doing work of secondary grade, except 252, were taught in the 
high’ schools, while in the other provinces a large proportion of the pupils in 
secondary grades were taught in institutions which were not technically known 
as high schools. The comparative numbers taking secondary work in secondary 
schools and in elementary (including intermediate) schools will be found on 
page 18. 


Normal Schools. 


The term normal school is understood everywhere as an institution for the 
training of teachers. Attached to these institutions are model schools, which 
term has the same meaning in every province except Quebec, where the term 
model school is used to designate what would be termed an intermediate school 
in some other province. The model school in the other provinces is used for 
practice teaching for the pupi! teachers or students in normal schools. In 
Ontario there is a type of model school which is really a normal school for 
‘students training for third class teachers’ certificates. It was not always possible 
to know from the reports which of those attending model schools were teachers 
in training and which practice pupils. In this report these teachers in training 
are all included among the normal school students and no distinction is made 
between the model or practice pupils and the pupils of the public schools. 
Normal training in Prince Edward Island is given in Prince of Wales College 
and the work is taken along with the academic work. In the other provinces 
the normal school is an institution separate from the secondary school and 
requires 4 minimum academic standing from students who wish to be admitted 
to its classes. This academic standing and the time requirements will be given 
in the definitions of the classification of teachers. 


Special Schools. 


In all the provinces there are provisions made and special Government 
grants offered to encourage technical training and night schools. The night 
school is a rapidly growing institution, but the regulations governing it are so 
uniform in the different provinces and the grants paid by the Government so 
‘subject to change that there will be no great value in giving these for each 
province. Generally these schools are for children or adults over the compulsory 
age or who are unable to attend the day schools. A small fee is usually charged, 
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but the fee is usually refunded as a reward for regular attendance. In Nova 
Scotia provision is made forbidding the teacher of the day school under certain 
circumstances to take charge of the night school. In all the provinces the night- 
school teacher must be qualified. Academic or cultural studies are taken up as 
well as commercial or technical subjects. By technical school is here meant any 
institution, not a university, which teaches subjects other than academic. These 
subjects include commercial subjects, agriculture, handicrafts, etc. In all the 
provinces the teaching of commercial subjects, agriculture (at least in the form 
of school gardening), manual training, etc., in the day school, is encouraged by 
special grants to schools showing efficiency in the work, and to teachers who 
have taken special training in these subjects. Some provinces have full com~ 
mercial courses on their programme of studies in collegiate institutes. The | 
work of these courses is usually considered as belonging to the same grade as 
the first two years of secondary work. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
especially, the regular collegiate institutes are often called “technical institutes,”’ 
because of their technical as well as academic courses. At the present stage 
it is impossible to give definite statistics of the activities of the different 
provinces in technical work. _In some provinces, notably the Prairie Pro- 
vinees, the technical work is so interwoven with the regular school work that 
any figures given for the technical schools would be already included in the 
statistics of the regular day schools; in Nova Scotia the technical work 
might mean the elementary work done in the day schools throughout the country 
or might mean the high order of work done in the technical schools at Halifax 
and Sydney, where students qualify as mining engineers, etc. In Ontario 
are to be found distinctly technical schools. These are separately classi- 
fied and their statistics are not included with those of ordinary elementary 
or secondary schools. In Quebec the technical work is more or less interwoven 
with university work. This is also true of all the secondary activities in Quebec. 
It is almost impossible to avoid duplication in giving the figures for Quebec 
universities, technical schools and Roman Catholic secondary schools (the 
classical colleges). It should, therefore, be understood that whenever figures 
for technical schools are given in this report, they are given to illustrate technical | 
activities, not to show the number of persons taking technical training as 
distinct from those taking other forms of training. Before this latter informa- 
tion can be given, schedules will have to be devised which among other things 
will provide for information on the following points:— 


(1) The number of pupils or students following any course of technical 
work in a day technical institution. 

(2) The number of these who are not already enrolled in the regular day 
schools. 

(3) The academic standing of this second group at entering the technical 
institution. 


Ages of Free Admission Into Schools. 


(1) Prince Edward Island.—Resident children between the ages of 5 and 16;. 
older children if there is accommodation. 

(2) Nova Scotia.—Trustees must provide accommodation for all residents 
over 5 years of age who wish to attend. . 

(3) New Brunswick.—Trustees must provide accommodation for residents 
between 6 and 20; others may attend if there is accommodation. : 

(4) Quebec.—Usually 7 to 16 in elementary schools, but there is nearly 
always a fee charged and children 7 to 14 have to pay this fee whether they. 
attend school or not. } | 

(5) Ontario.—The public schools are free to all residents (except separate . 
school supporters) between the ages of 5 and 21. 
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(6) Manitoba.—Accommodation must be provided for all residents between 
the ages of 5 and 21 in rural communities, and 6 and 21 in urban. 


(7) Saskatchewan.—In rural and village districts between 5 and 21; in towns 
and cities, between 6 and 21. 


(8) British Columbia.—Accommodation must be provided between the 
ages of 5 and 16 years. 


Ages of Compulsory Attendance. 


(1) Prince Edward Island.—Ages 7 to 18, inclusive; yearly attendance 
must be thirty weeks in Charlottetown and Summerside and twenty weeks 
elsewhere, six weeks of which must be consecutive. 


(2) Nova Scotia (at option of ratepayers).—Ages 7 to 12, but board in 
towns, may forbid employment of children from 6 to 16. Within the age limits, 
children in town schools must attend at least 120 days in the school year. 


(3) New Brunswick (on resolution of trustees, but the question must be 
brought up at every annual meeting until adopted).—Ages 7 to 12 or grade VII 
standing; in St. John, Chatham and Newcastle, 6 to 14; period eighty full 
days. Employment of children under 16 may be forbidden by board. 


(4) Quebec.—No compulsory regulations. 


(a) Ontario — 

(a) Children 8 to 14 must attend full time; children from 5 to 8, if they 

attend at all, must attend full time. 

(b) Adolescents 14 to 16 who have not attained a university matriculation 

standing must attend full time; those exempted on the plea of circum- 
stances compelling them to go to work must attend part time for 400 
hours a year. This law comes into effect in September 1921. 

(c) Adolescents 16 to 18 (who have not come under (b) ) must attend part 

time during 320 hours a year. This law has not yet come into effect. 

Manitoba.—All children between 7 and 14 (who have not matriculation 
standing) must attend full time. Any pupil over 14 if enrolled must attend 
regularly. A child over 13 may be exempted for employment, but only six 
weeks in the year. Employment under 14 (except as mentioned) is forbidden. 
The board of any district having an attendance officer may compel children 
to attend up to the age of 15. 

Saskatchewan.—All children 7 to 14 who have not passed grade VIII stand- 
ing must attend full time. Employment of children under 14 forbidden. Deaf- 
mutes between the ages of 8 and 15 must attend an institution seven months in 
each year. f 

Alberta.—All children 7 to 15 who have not passed grade VIII must attend 
full time. If they have reached the age of 14 and are usefully employed they 
may be exempted. | 

British Columbia.—All children 7 to 14 inclusive must attend full time 
during the school year. 

School Year. 


Prince Edward Island.—July 1 to June 30; in Charlottetown and Summer- 
side, calendar year. 


Nova Scotia.—August 1 to July 31. 


New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba and British Columltia—July 1 to 
June 30. (In Ontario the secondary school year is from July 1 to June 30). 


Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta—Calendar year. | 
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Vacations. 


Prince Edward Island.—In Charlottetown and Summerside (and in other | 
incorporated towns if desired), eight weeks in summer and one week in Decem- 
ber; elsewhere there is a summer vacation of six weeks beginning July 1, a fall 
vacation of one week in October, and a winter vacation of one week in Decem- | 
ber. 

Nova Scotia.—Summer vacation of eight weeks in July and August (but 
with the consent of the inspector trustees may fix these for January and Febru- 
ary) and two weeks beginning Saturday before Christmas. . 


New Brunswick.—Summer vacation of 8 weeks commencing July 1, winter 
of two weeks commencing the Saturday before Christmas. 


Ontario.—July 1 to Aguust 31; December 23 to January 2; one week fol- 
lowing Easter. 


Saskatchewan.—In rural and village districts at least seven weeks in the 
year, of which one to six weeks must be in summer. The summer vacation 
comes between July 1 and October 1, and the winter between December 23 and 
February 15. In towns and cities at least seven weeks, six weeks commencing 
July 2 and nine days commencing December 23. 


Alberta.—In rural districts, seven to ten weeks; summer between June 15 
and September 1; winter December 24 to January 2. In towns and cities eight 
to 10 weeks. 


British Columbia.—Summer, last Friday in June up to the fourth Sunday 
in August; winter, two weeks preceding first BATE in January. Easter, four 
days following Easter Monday. 


The foregoing definitions and summary of legislation and practice will 
demonstrate the impossibility of giving strictly comparable statistics for all the 
provinces. Table I, which contains a summary statement of the most important 
statistical items connected with education in the various provinces in the Domin- 
ion, is placed at the beginning of the report as a table of reference. It must, 
however, be used as a reference, subject to the limitations already indicated. 
The figures, taken from the annual reports of the several Departments of Edu- 
cation, are compiled from the sworn statements of the teachers and trustees or 
inspectors throughout the provinces, but at the same time it must be borne in 
mind that they do not always mean exactly the same thing in each province. 
There are also some items given which are only partial, where complete figures 
were not available. Whenever a partial item is given, attention will be called 
to the fact in a foot note. Partial figures are useful in indicating proportions, 
and have the value attached by scientists to information collected by the sample 
method. They are better than approximations or estimates, in that they are. 
not so misleading or so subject to error as estimates, and they enable the student 
of education to form his own estimates. The terms here as elsewhere, unless 
definitely stated otherwise, are used in the generally accepted English meaning 
of these terms, and not in the technical sense in which they may be used by any 
province. 
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PART II.—SUMMARY OF EDUCATION STATISTICS 
FOR YEAR 1918-19. 


Schools Represented. 


The summary table and the general historical tabies which follow represent 
Elementary and Secondary Schools under public control, that is, under the 
control of the Department of Education of each province. In other words, 
they represent the public education extended to children and adolescents. They 
also include universities, professional colleges, technical and agricultural public 
institutions where it is possible to include these; they also include private busi- 
ness colleges. The statistics available for private institutions are very meagre 
but efforts are now being made to collect such figures, and it is to be hoped that 
before very long it may be possible to give these statistics on a comparative 
basis with the statistics of publicly controlled schools, and that the sum total 
will be available to compare with a table of population of school age. 


School Attendance. 


Tables 1, 2, 3 and 4 will help to give a conception of the proportion of the 
population taking advantage of public educational opportunities. The figures 
for illiteracy have been included in table 4 for two reasons; (1) for convenience 
in making calculations if actual numbers instead of percentages are required, 
and (2) for the reason that the number of illiterates, that is; the number unable 
to read or to write any language, represents roughly the number of those who 
are not and never have been at school. It will at once be clear that such figures 
under the age of ten have very little value and show up to the disadvantage of 
provinces in which the children are late in commencing school. In the Census 
of 1916 of the Prairie Provinces, and hereafter in all the provinces, illiteracy 
will be ascertained in the case of the population over the age of 10 instead of 5 
as heretofore. 
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1.—Statistical Summary of Education in Canada 


NuMBER or Pupils 
eee ooooaoooououoruowom 


Type of Institution. Pil: N.S. 

1 |Elementary and Secondary Grades in Publicly Controlled’ Schools see ettoee eee 17, 587 106, 982 
2 |Technical and Vocational Publicly Controlled Schools—Day Coursentr: St iiacm cect ci = = 
3 |'Technical and Vocational Publicly Controlled Schools—Evening Coursess cs eer - 2,830 
AN Grmal-Gchools.r.: cord cet hcmedile ces cue seis okt bot sacl le a onc ee ed el lieaa Piet ences as 255 
5 |Classical Colleges (Quebec) ...........-.ece esc eer ence ee cect et reeset neste erent e tenses - ze 
6 |Affiliated and Professional Colleges..........-..-. cece eee ete etter t eet eee ene ees 522 738 
W ATINIVETSItIOS: chook lee ook god ce pss beads ege 0 ce tebe/elepeuninls # apni bye lore py hcpmedene ate es tlelerelelssien achat iloys - 1,348 
8 |Schools for the Blind and Deaf-Mutes...........65- eee eee cece teeter eee tees ~ 2314 
9 |Other Publicly Controlled Institutions... .......... 5.05555 s eect e eet e etter ees - - 
10 |Private Business Colleges—Day Courses?... 0.2.0... 6 eect eect teehee ees 78 967 
11 |Private Business Colleges—Night Courses’. ...... 0-60-6000 cece ee eee eee eters 22 59 
12 |Private Elementary and Secondary Schools’ ..........-. 6... ses esse reece eee eens 2,242 
13° |All (Day) Institutions... . 020. 5.280. 505 22k. ote tem nee rine eaeieane a taribeseelatre sagen 18, 187 112,763 
14 VAI! (Night) Institutions... 2.5... 52.. p22 2p es L REL VG.s sts bak prema aie, eee se 22 , 889 
Grand Total (excluding duplicates)...................--. 0. eee eee eee 18,209 115 ,652 

Population fm 1911... ee neg cle a ole ware trails cae elas plese of 93,728 492,338 

17 Population of Prairie Provinces in 1916..............................-.. - ~ 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE PUPILS IN ELEMENTARY 
eee nee ee 


aSSae PE N.S. 
1.iNumber of boys enrolled... 5.205564. cee ce eee te Oe shee aa Gea erent iee eee ge 8, 882 52,491 
2! Number of Girls enrolled... .. 2) i.0.0 fade e ss pa ne he gente ape sey cei eee cate et 8,705 54,491 
S|Total in Elementary Grades..........0.. <2] 99245 pie 9" oP Beebe hie a7 eee 16, 787 97, 844 
4 |Boys in Elementary Grades............-...ccce reece eter e eee n este ence eee tet en ees - 49,467 
Girls in Elementary Grades... 104.5 ene o> cetsleminls le siete cle ate ysl eunbaiae aber tage ctatteye ieerinet ia ~ 48,377 
6 ITotal in Secondary Grades...).. 05.846: eircs es bile jee ee Shirt eng Be eidae fase ge ab eke 800 9,138 
7 \Boys in Secondary Grades. ........ 0.0 ese ese e nee tenet etre tee te ete e tenet tenn een e ees - 3,024 
8 iGurls in Secondary Grades...) Li.) Abe RRL Po PSSTREDRIED, Ooh cheese tle Sk pep tertalcherst uta - 6,114 
9 |Total in Secondary Grades in Secondary Schools.............---.++ sss eee seer eee eee. - ~ 
10 |Boys in Secondary Grades in Secondary SCHOO LSS Ca ee ee Sa ec ee een. Cee - - 
11 |Girls in Secondary Grades in Secondary Schools................-. 02 esse cere eee eee sees - _ 
12 |Number of Pupils in Graded Schools... ..... 2.1.2... e cece ete ce cece teen tence ees 6, 463 64,891 
13 |Number of Pupils in Ungraded Schools................0 sete eee ete e eee eee e eee eees 11,350 42,091 
t4. |Number of Pupils in Rural Schools. f.0 5.000. sbin «occ ele eiee nt cela eieles phtn ee lees 11,350 - 
15 'Number of Pupils in Village, Town and City Schools.................--+. ++. ++ eee 6, 463 - 


ATTENDANCE OF THE PuPILS IN ELEMENTARY AND 


a 


——- P.E.I. N.S. 
1 |Aggregate number of days attended during thesy.ear st ier. chien «seis aed ietre ra aah, 1, 742, 007 11,631, 150 
2 |Average number attending each day.............. 05-1 c cece eet eee tenets 10,908 65, 906 
3 |Average number of days Schools were open during year........-...-....-+--2s essere 159-70 176-48 
4 |Average number of days pupils attended during year..............-.-- 525. s esse recess 99-05 108-72 
5 |Average number of days lost by pupils during year..............-.5-.: eee seen eee eee eee 100-95 91-28 
6 |Percentage of total attendance in average attendance.............-..-.- 2s eee sere reese 62-10 61-60 
7 |Percentage proportion of Secondary to Elementary Grades...............-..-.++++ s+ 4-77 9-34 
TEACHERS AND ACCOMMODATION IN 
—- P.E.I. N.S. 
I 
14 Leachers.in Publicly Controlled/Schooless.. a1.) seer eee einer ate eee 594 3,012 
Dai Male. Teachers: o. oi sie dk le eee ee re rece este oe ee nr eels = ee 102 163 
Fl Hemale’ Teachers. ss aco. sit pheyedids clehne FRG FA ee ie a MR IE cle OCR el ea: ren a 492 2, 849 
4 |Number of School districts having Schools in operation......................+200-+000- 466 1,673 
5 |Number of Schools districts without Schools in operation.......... Sd Marae oe 9 124 
6ul Number of School-housesio2. 4. cae caesar eee eee iets teh rete ens pecteiete 467 1,772 
WAN umber Of Class-rOOMS IN OPCLablONse sms \e > een ete ren eet eater mene ere st tere oer Peart eer 601 2,812. 
gs |Number of graded Class-rooms in operation...............----, pe Se mene as IR ie a 195 1,433 
On Number of ungraded one-room Schools 2. 2-2). aeyers seit etek ol teva ee eet 406 18379) 
10 |Average number of pupils to a class-room... 2. ita ee tee ee epee eee eee eens 29-73 38-10 
11 |Average number of pupils to a class-room in graded Schools.............-...-+++++-0+5- 33-41 45-28 
12 |Average number of pupils to a class-room in ungraded schools...................-.-.+-- 27-95 30-45. 


EXPENDITURE IN PUBLICLY 


ee 


—— ’P.E.I. N.S. 
Tal Total Expenditure on’ Hducation®. 22-293. eer ais eer reer earn eee 285,960 2,097, 593 
2 |Total Expenditure on Education by Governments... .. 2.2.0.0 ..0 cess eter ests une enes: 187, 488 432,496 
3 |Total Expenditure on Education by Ratepayers, etc.............. essen cee eee eee eee 98,472 1,665,097 
4" Fixpenditure on Secondary Schools... 30h +. eon -h pn eeee Sema yee an etna ets ene - ~ 
5 |Expenditure on Elementary Schools, .......... 20 ees oe ce eee ds we wees sole eeie asain = - - 
6 (Expenditure on Teachers’ Salaries, Vo 0.0.5 0.5 8. cals eons ones od ene oe ee ee eee - - 
7 \Expenditure on Teachers’ Salary in Secondary Schools................ 0400. 0+seee eres - - 
8 |Expenditure on Teachers’ Salary in Elementary Schools. 2a ee eee es - = 
5: |Average Annual Cost per pupil enrolled: ... ¢nc.% ie aug fetus sere se ees cee ee 16-26 19-61 
10 |Average Annual Cost per pupil in Average Attendance.....................-...0- see 26-18 31-83 


(For the whole year. 21918 figures. Incomplete. 445 of these are from New Brunswick, 10 from P.E.I. and 5 from 
work in Elementary Schools and of these latter the sex is not given. The number given by sex are attending Secondary 
of whom are in Secondary Grades. 8Including Maternal Schools, 5,888; Elementary Schools, 263,391; Model Schools, 93,895 
of these are included in the Statistics of the Universities and Classical Colleges. Including Draft and Confection Schools, 
4,428. 32Included in Private Schools, etc. 1%In Quebec most of these are called Independent Schools and include Elem- 
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by Provinces, 1919, or latest year reported. 
ATTENDING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


N.B.1 Quebec. Ontario.? Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. 9 Provinces. 
71,029 448, 093 564, 655 123, 452 164, 219 121, 567 72,006 1,689, 590 1 
54 425 4,505 115 55 1,099 990 7,093 2 
800 3,0279 37,370 1, 888 411 1,557 2,448 50,331 3 
263 1, 223 1,329 593 1,058 488 692 5,901 4 
- fhe 10 | - - - - - “rela 5 
- 10 5, 291 1, 841 60 634 55 9,141 6 
812 3,849 9, 892 2; Oe 1, 637 1,106 1,530 22,187 7 
- 549 405 159 - ~ - 1,344 8 
- 8,095 - - - - - 8,095 9 
494 (2, 244)12 8,117 2,552 627 878 141 16,098 10 
164 (79212 Sh, AG 1,555 390 703 104 ool 11 
- 43, 99618 - - 2,873 2,632 ~ 51,743 12 
72, 652 509, 513 594, 194 130, 725 170, 529 128, 404 75,414 1,812,381 13 
964 7,455 41,132 3,443 801 2, 260 rope 61,518 14 
73,616 576,968 635 326 134,168 171,330 130,664 77,966 1,873 ,899 15 
351,889 2,003 ,232 2,923 5204 455 ,614 492 432 374,663 392,480 7,179,658 16 
- - 553,860 647,835 196 ,525 - - - 17 

AND SECONDARY PuBLICLY CONTROLLED ScHOOLS. 

N.B.5 Quebec.? Ontario.? Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.€. | ‘9 Provinces. 
31, 784 236, 933 - 281,462 - 83, 916 61, 206 35, 954 792, 628 1 
33,136 250, 156 283,193 - 80,303 60,361 36, 052 811, 404 2 
62, 895 481, 669 523, 236 115, 456 155, 219 113, 635 65, 928 1,632, 669 3 
= - 266, 367 = - - 33, 562 - 4 
- - 262, 550 - = = 32, 638 - 5 
2,025 10, 420 41,419 7,996 9,000 7,932 6,078 94, 808 6 
- - 15, 0956 = - ~ 2,3926 - 7 

= = 20, 643° = = 3, 4146 - 
Te Galle ~ 40,477 6,809 4,751 - 5, 806 - 9 
- - 15,095 - 1,910 ~ 2,392 - 10 
= = 20, 643 = 2,841. = 3,414 - 11 
32,004 - - 80, 563 - 68, 329 61, 639 - 12 
32,916 - - 42,889 ~ 53,238 10,367 - 13 
46, 194 - 217, 129 - 93, 943 53, 238 31,110 - 14 
18, 722 - 347, 526 - 70,276 68, 329 40,896 - 15 


SEconDARY PusLicty CONTROLLED SCHOOLS. 
SS Sy ee a a ee a ire ee 
SS 


N.B. Quebec. Ontario.2 Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. 9 Provinces. 

8,697, 8281 = - ~ 18,490,031 13,478,701 8, 960, 593 - 1 
45,7971 365, 803 328,197 83, 564 98, 791 74,776 56, 692 1,130, 434 2 
189-921 185 - = 157-15 180-26 157-88 = 3 
122-451 146-26 - - 94-51 111-00 124-30 - 4 
77-551 53-74 - - 105-49 89-00 75-70 a 5 
64-481 75-23 58-16 67-68 62-16 61-51 78-73 64-73 6 
3-225 - 8-03 6-92 5-80 6-99 9-23 5:81 7 


PuBLIcLy CONTROLLED SCHOOLS. 
a 


N.B.5 Quebec.! Ontario.? Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. 9 Provinces. 

2,107 16,213 14, 267 3,479 6, 550 - 4,902 2,002 53, 456 1 
136 2,473 1, 663 669 1, 269 1,082 486 8,043 2 
1,971 13, 740 12,604 2,810 5,117 3, 820 1,846 45, 249 3 
1,29 = - 2,040 3,941 2,796 582 - 4 
- - = - 204 250 15 - 5 

- 7,589 6, 995 1, 838 - - 873 - 6 
1,950 12,824 14, 267 3,479 5,005 4,128 2,261 47,327 7 
782 - -- 1,84 - 1,552 1,697 - 8 
1,168 - 5,000 1,630 = 2,576 564 - 9 
33-28 35-63 39-58 35-48 30-23 29-45 31-85 35-70 10 
40-92 = - 43-58 - 44-04 36-32 ~ 11 
28-19 ~ - 26°31 co 20-70 18-38 - 12 


CoNTROLLED ScHOOLS. 


N.B.1 Quebec. Ontario. .2 Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C. 9 Provinces. 
1, 530, 256 16, 844, 684 18,588, 890 8,827,092 11,783, 943 8,805,529 4,228,720 72,992,667 1 
277,996 2,145,976 1,315, 918 691,981 1,339,019 713,083 1,791, 154 8,895, 111 2 
1, 252, 260 14, 698, 708 17, 272,972 8.135, 111 10,444, 924 8,092, 446 2,437,566 64, 100, 556 3 
- = 3,412, 167 ~ 350, 681 - - - 4 
= - 15,176, 723 ~ 11,433, 258 - - - 5 
- - 11, 145, 680 3, 296, 035 5,048, 460 3,560,318 2,710, 554 - 6 
- - 2,118,529 - 235,460 - 384, 265 - 7 
- - 9,027, 151 ~ 483,000 - 2,326, 289 - 8 
21-54 29-38 31-43 46-34 60-79 52-89 58-73 35-06 9 
33,41 37-10 52-98 73-72 97-79 85-99 74-59 54-16 10 


B.C. *For the six months ended June 30th. ‘The true totals for Secondary Grades are given. Many of these take the 
Schools. ‘Inclusive of Independent Schools but exclusive of Classical Colleges which have 7,711 students, a large number 
and Academies, 84,919. Including technical and vocational Schools, 1,061; Arts and Trades, 1,966. In Quebec most 
2,719; Schools of Agriculture, 497; School for Higher Commercial Studies, 126; Dairy School, 325, and ‘‘Night Schools, 
entary Schools, 5,952; Model Schools, 10,382, and Academies, 27,662. 
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2.—Historical Summary of Enrolment in Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada by 
Provinces, 1901-1919. 


Oe ee OE eee 


Totrat Number ENROLLED. 


aes PEI. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BG, Nine 
Provinces. 
1901 Poa. 20,779 98,410 66, 689 314,881 492,534 bi Were ete Rn eae ae ts “ached BERGA Ooty S 23,615 1,068,796 
TOO ZS eeta,. 20,803 99,059 67,425 321, 288 490,860 54,056 - - 23,901 1,077,394 
LOO Steep oes 19,956 98, 768 65,951 326, 183 487.880 57,409 33,1911 24,499 lds cod 
1904...-..:. 19,031 96, 886 65,278 329, 666 484,351 58,574 41,0331 25, 787 1,120,606 
LOO Sees. cc 19,272 100,252 66, 897 335, 768 487,635 63, 287 25,191 24,254 27,354 1,149,909 
£90 Gee. oe 18, 986 100,332 66,635 341,808 492,544 64,123 Shi 24D) 28,784 28,522 1,173,009 
1907 Hee... 19,0386 100,007 66, 422 347,614 493,791 67, 144 37, 622 34,338 30,039 1,196,013 
TOO See ee ec 18,012 100,105 66, 383 352, 944 501, 641 71,031 47,086 39, 653 33,220 1,230,169 
LOOO Seer eo 18,073 101,680 67,785 367,012 507,219 73,044 Doe LG 46, 048 36,227 1,272,204 
p ROR) Se see 17, 932 102,035 68, 154 374, 547 510,700 76,247 65,392 Do, oUd, 39,670 Leics 
AGT Se iors 17,397 102,910 68,951 389, 123 518,605 80, 848 72,260 61,660 49,451 1,356,879 
LOT os te 17,078 103, 984 69,199 400,036 526,951 - 81,896 70,4143 50,170 1,319,728 
iudibets SABO aGre 17,555 105,269 69, 663 411, 784 542,822 83,679 101,463 79,909 57,384 1,469, 752 
1914. 18,069 106,351 70, 622 435,895 561, 927 93,954 113,985 89,910 61,957 1,552,976 
OLS eee eras 18,402 107, 768 72,013 448, 087 569, 030 100, 963 122,862 97,286 64, 264 1,601,035 
DL Geers 18, 362 109,189 73,007 464, 447 560,3402| 103,796 129,439 99,201 64,570 1622001 
OWE aac 18,190 109,032 71,981 463,390 561, 865 106,588 142,617 TUDE PA 65,118 1,646,508 
TOTS Sees. 17,861 108,097 71, 782 467,508 564, 655 109,925 15d o20 111,109 67,516 1,669,776 
1010 PL. 17,587 | 106,982 | 71,029 | 486,201 | 584,724 | 114,662 | 164,219] 121,567 | 72,006] 1,738,977 
Ce ee ee 
1These figures include both Saskatchewan and Alberta. 2This figure does not include secondary schools. ’The 
total given in the report for this year was 71,044, but the aggregate of the number of pupils by grade was 70,414. 
Boys. 
Nine 
Year P.E.I. N.S N.B.1 Que. Ont. Man Sask Alta B.C. Provinces. 
ROC ere 11,319 49,768 30,870 153,801 247, 351 - - - 12,069 505,178 
LINZ Ee: 11,271 50, 247 30, 767 156, 304 244,509 - - - 12, 254 505, 352 
1903 5e- 10,845 49,789 SOR die 158, 987 242,618 = - - 12,559 504,970 
OOS eee 10,259 48,536 29,892 160,014 240, 674 - - - 13,330 502,705 
GO dae soe 10,427 50,465 30, 854 162, 982 242,061 - - - 14,104 510,893 
1906.. 10,196 50,198 30,913 166, 967 243,572 - 16,376 14,701 14,524 547,447 
LOO eects 10; 213 49 , 849 30,289 170,193 243,593 - 19,454 17,707 15, 247 556, 545 
LOOSE etc 9,449 49 906 30,600 171,471 248 , 032 - 24,773 19,516 Let 570, 858 
LOOOR aR 57% 9,578 50, 758 31,489 179,146 250, 652 - 28,930 23,701 18, 659 592,913 
1910.. 9,573 50,918 31,933 182,431 250,327 - 34,084 28,406 20,351 608, 023 
OU Reeth rexct: 9,152 50,985 31,871 189,116 253, 220 - 37,692 Sila 7 23,162 626,951 
LOL Zea eek 8,995 51,498 32,062 193,263 256, 532 - 42,380 36, 717 25,734 647,181 
TOTS Rus. n 9,186 52,105 31,924 198, 492 263, 154 - 52,679 41,449 29,544 693 , 284 
Oa eck. 9,514 52,656 32,244 210, 937 271,677 = 59,340 46,769 31,890 715,027 
1915 9,714 53, 649 33,437 217,660 278,508 - 63,710 50,140 33,059 739,877 
LOT G Suh sitesi 9,565 53, 944 33,089 225,425 273,676 - 66,497 50,375 32,874 745,445 
1917 9,291 53,560 32,025 223, 362 280, 597 - 72,691 54,446 32,480 758,457 
LOLS pee ios 9,101 G04 769 31,858 224, 248 281,462 - 76,896 56,011 33, 540 765 , 842 
LOLS care 8,882 52,491 31,784 233, 834 292,310 56, 884 83,916 61,206 35, 954 857, 261 
GIRLS. 
Nine 
Year Jeol. N.S. N.B.1 Que. Ont. Man Sask. Alta. BiG: Provinces. 
190d fess 9,460 48,642 29,550 161,080 233,778 - - - 11,546 494,056 
PAR ee 9,532 48,812 29,710 164, 984 234,151 - - - 11, 647 498, 836 
EGOS Maeares « cea Ua 48,979 29,141 167,206 233, 382 - - - 11,940 499,759 
1: 8,772 48,350 28, 867 169, 652 232,016 - - - 12,457 500,114 
1905. 8,845 49,787 29,546 172,786 233,094 - - - 13, 250 507,308 
1906.22.00 8,790 50,134 29,768 174, 841 234,812 - 14,899 14,083 13,998 541,325 
OO eey. tos oe « 8,823 50,158 29, 262 177,421 234,956 = 18,168 16,631 14, 692 549,111 
LOOS Meer 8 8,563 50,199 29,795 181,473 237,101 ~ 22,3138 20,137 16,132 565, 693 
1909.2 7s 8,495 50, 922 30,448 187, 866 238,751 - 26, 186 22,347 17,568 582,583 
LOL OS See eh 8,359 51,117 31,061 192,116 241,430 = 31,308 26,901 19,319 601,611 
OD erate ce vhs 8, 245 51,925 31,202 | 200,007 244,708 - 34,568 29,907 21,783 622,345 
i MON Aes, Pagan 8,083 52,486 31,502 206,773 258, 857 - 39,516 34,327 24 , 234 655,778 
OU Seen 8,369 53,164 31,656 213,292 256,379 - 48,784 38, 460 27,840 663,197 
OTA eee es 8,555 | 53,695 32,066 224,958 264, 696 - 54, 645 43,141 30, 067 711,823 
TRS fe aie 8, 688 54,119 33,068 230,427 271,792 - 59,152 47,146 31,205 735,617 
1916. cee. ae 8,797 55, 245 33,459 239,032 269,214 - 62,942 48,826 31,696 749,211 
TOUTES een 8,899 55,472 32,751 | 240,028 | 281,268 - 69, 926 53,281 32,638 774, 263 
TOUS SS ee 8,760 55,361 32,990 243, 260 283,193 ~ 74,430 55,098 33,976 787, 068 
1919S it ee 8,705 54,491 33,136 | 252,367 | 292,414 57,778 80,303 60, 361 36,052 875, 607 
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3.—Average Daily Attendance in Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada by Provinces, 
1901-1919. 


AVERAGE Dairy ATT! NDANCE. 


Year. = 
Nine 

Pel N.S. N.B.1 Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Provinces. 

GUS beret 12,330 53, 643 37,473 | 232,255 | 275,234 27,550 - - 15,335 653, 960 
1902 poems 12,884 55,438 38,657 | 236,924 | 275,910 28, 306 - - 15,808 - 
Ue ee itegvabe Be, 55,213 38, 0d2uly 245,123) jee 2loneeo 36,479 16,321 ~ 16,627 - 
W904. sc tect WG-22 54,000 37,567 | 246,319 | 273,815 31,326 20,918 - 17,071 692,916 
T90 Sanne 11,627 56, 342 39,402 | 255,420 | 281,674 33, 794 13,493 13,375 18,871 724,171 
I906e. ee 11,903 59, 165 38,482 | 263,111 | 285,330 34, 947 15,770 14,782 19,809 743,496 
T90 hese 4 11,543 57,173 38,790 | 266,510 | 284,998 BYE OO 19, 841 17,310 20,459 754,060 
TOUS non 53 11, 647 58, 343 40,202 | 271,019 | 292,052 40,691 26,081 18 , 923 23,473 782, 584 
L909 Grae seek 11,543 61, 787 42,501 | 285,729 | 295,352 41,405 28,998 22,225 25, 662 815,449 
UWE eee 11,632 65, 630 42,596 | 293,035 | 299,747 43, 885 34,517 29,611 28,423 849 , 344 
TKN gic 10,511 61, 250 42,791 | 301,678 | -305, 648 45,303 38, 278 32,556 32,517 870,801 
Os eae 10,916 63, 640 43,685 ||. 314,520 |. 315,255 - 49 , 329 39, 226 37, 384 874, 239 
VOLS ec s,.+ss 11,003 65, 686 44,375 | 324,447 | 330,474 48,163 56,005 45, 888 43, 072 969, 380 
P14 os 11,170 66,599 44,534 | 344,547 | 346,509 58,778 65,009 54,582 49,090 1,041,108 
LOT Greece 11, 694 70,361 47,889 | 360,897 | 365,959 68, 250 2s eal 52,494 1,111,075 
Od Grter tack? 11,347 69, 227 48,069 | 373,364 | 355,3642| 66,561 TINS 22 60,271 50,880 1,106,878 
1 ONE ieee an 11,319 70,118 46,860 | 367,468 | 369,081 69, 209 88, 758 65,374 52,577 1,141,065 
TO Sees te 11,334 67, 923 46,515 | 369,057 | 328,197 69, 968 91,010 68,489 54,748 1,107,467 
TOTO se 10,908 65,906 45,797 | 365,803 | 388,768 T2072 98,791 74,776 56, 692 1,179,513 
1The total enrolment and average attendance for N.B. have been calculated on a yearly basis, and the enrolments of 


boys and girls are given for half yearly terms; the annual reports of this province give the average attendance by half 
yearly terms only, but as they give the aggregate attendance it has been possible to calculate the data for the whole yearf 
as above. 2Change in the year for secondary schools; these figures include elementary schools only. 


4.—Total Population of Nine Provinces in Canada according to the Census of 1901 and 1911, and of the Prairie 
Provinces in 1916; also Population at School Ages 5-19 inclusive and 7-14 inclusive for the same years. 


Population 5-19 years Population 7-14 years Percentage of 

Total Population. inclusive. inclusive. Illiterates of 5 

Province. years and over. 
1901. 1911. 1916. 1901. 1911. 1916. 1901. 1911. 1916. | 1901. | 1911. | 1916. 
eM Dea ae 103, 259 OSMZS | eae eee 37,306 S165 |herees 20, 133 16; GLGiaere LOS aT OL. Ghedee 
INE Se ere.. 459,574 AQ 2 OOS lm wales oF peers 153, 534 5/4) ee 80, 828 8453 Galena eee T4251 L084 | sens 
INE Be eee 331, 120 BOL OS) emer ae 114, 242 11G3040) eon 61,066 CZF OSSI ae ee 16-20} 14-05)...... 
Quer Ros. 16487898)" 2003 2861s. 2 2k 508, 838 GO795 905 eee ee. 311,151 Big oso) ed ile ab 17-70) 12-66]: 0.5 .: 
Once 2 S2 4047 aoa act ee en 689,070 GUD SSS| ee .| 364, 064 BAD SAO lee Sool GoD ee cet 
Man...... 255,211 455,614 553, 860 87, 927 136,317) 169,824) 47,329 71,579] 93,547) 14-55] 14-10] 12-9 
Saske.-. 158, 940 492,436 647,835 52. 888 136,554] 192,938) 28,783 72,426) 107,395) 31-29] 138-70} 12-3 
PMU ca aif : 374, 663 496,525 2 10259360143 ,313|0. 54,988) 79,511)...... 12-72) 10-4 
Biase ot 178, 657 392,480 subse. aa 38, 757 895 000i. te 20,889 Helle ge ee eae DAS SOlplGlte ve. oe 
Total...| 5,318,606] 7,179,658] 1,698,220] 1,754,562] 2,165,943] 506,075] 934,243] 1,154,307] 280,453] 14-40] 10-50]...... 


1The population at 7-14 was not given by these ages in 1901. Instead of this the population at 5-9 and 10-14 years inclusive 
was given. The figures at 7-14 years inclusive in above table have been estimated on the assumption that five and six 
year olds constituted the same proportion of the 5 to 9 year group in 1901 as in 1911. 


In table 5 is to be found a summary of the population by separate ages in 
school for the year 1910 as published in Bulletin XIX of the Census of 1911. 


5.—Percentage by Ages of the Population between 5 and 24 years of age at. School in 1910 according to the Census 


of 1911. ; 

— PSE: N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BAO: Canada. 
DAM 10-69 15-76 6-73 18-79 15-03 7-48 8-35 6-64 5-01 13-99 
ere 39-65 48-54 35-66 49-55 49-94 34-42 31-30 26-91 32-45 44-50 
een: 70-90 74-78 65-99 76-37 78-62 63-17 53-92 51-48 66-39 72-16 
See sack 83-41 83-91 80-10 86-66 86-89 74-12 65-65 61-02 75-45 82-05 
O ees 88-75 87-46 84-88 90-10 89-48 79-21 71-45 65-22 78-86 85-75 

ORAS 90-94 , 88-64 87-01 90-24 89-83 78-57 71-69 67-52 78-72 86-13 
TE Se 92-29 89-43 87-51 89-66 90-12 81-64 74-96 69-14 79-54 86-87 
oer 89-77 86-82 85-58 84-60 88-36 79-27 72-33 67-92 77-74 83-83 
LS fsh0: 86-47 82-11 81-39 73-59 83-61 76-67 68-66 65-77 75°46 77°75 
jv eee 74-69 70-78 69-27 54-55 68-42) ° 66-53 57-73 57-10 71-45 63-26 
15-17... 33-92 33°17 34-07 19-96 29-10 32-51 25-16 30-31 32°27 27-12 
18-20... 4-12 5-90 5-62 3-55 5:97 5-82 3-16 4-66 4-71 4-91 
21-24... 1-06 1-07 1-01 1-04 1-34 0-81 0-46 0-63 0-71 1-03 
5A205. 53-07 53-36 50-78 51-05 52-27 46-37 40-40 39-47 44-81 49-76 
Teton eS. 84-60 82-86 80-05 80-96 84-27 74-64 66-71 62-83 75°33 79-83 
7-14 (Rural) 84-24 82-16 77-90 81-27 82-89 71-06 64-99 57-98 70-03 77-90 
7-14 (Urban). 87-24 84-31 87-68 80-43 86-14 82-93 79-87 81-09 80-49 83-38 
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6.—Percentage of Total Enrolment in Attendance in Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada by Provinces, 1901-1919 


oooooeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeooOoOoOooOOeeeoOOOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSsSSsSsSsSsSsSsSBsSmapasSsSSsSss————WDaa4&QCé<W<S 


Year. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BC? Nine 

Provinces. 
1901 59-34 54-50 56-19 73-76 55-81 O22 GO Raat een ed ee ere 64-94 61-74 
1902 61-93 55-90 57-34 73-74 56-21 tA Aa) RRR, SRN cece 9 LP BS RA C613 Ae oat eee 
1903 60-69 55-90 57-65 74-53 56-44 7 O48 Beet cree | ns. deere ste 6787 laa ae 
1904 61-59 55-80 57-55 75-03 56-53 5S: 40 Nee aoe 66-16 61-83 
1905 60-33 56-30 58-88 76-07 57-56 B32 AO Jee Cate leet eee 68-94 62-98 
1906 62-69 58-90 57-76 76-97 57-81 54-50 50-31 51-00 68-39 63-39 
1907 60-63 57-10 58-39 79-54 57-69 55-52 52-48 54-00 66-63 63-05 
1908 64-66 58-20 60-56 76-79 58-22 57-28 55-00 48-00 69-62 63-62 
1909 63-86 60-70 62-70 77-85 58-43 56-68 52-25 48-24 69-97 64-19 
1910 64-86 64-30 62-48 78-25 58-69 57-50 52-80 53-54 70-54 64-83 
1911 60-40 59-50 62-06 77-52 58-94 56-30 53-00 52-08 71-27 64-18 
1912 63-91 61-20 63-13 78-62 59:82 |e eee 60-31 55-21 74-88 66-24 
1913 62-67 62-40 63-71 79-77 60-88 57-56 55-10 57-41 75-12 65-95 
1914 61-81 62-60 63-06 79-44 61-66 62-56 57-02 60-71 79-30 66-92 
1915 63-54 65-30 66-49 80-54 64-31 67-50 58-70 62-81 81-73 69-33 
1916 61-79 63-40 65-84 80-39 65-44 64-10 55-30 60-75 78-78 68-23 
1917 62-20 64-30 65-09 79-29 65-69 64-93 62-24 60-68 80-74 69-31 
1918 63-46 62-80 64-78 78-94 58-16 63-65 60-14 61-64 81-08 66-32 
1919 62-00 61-60 64-48 75-23 66.49 62-86 62-16 61-51 78-73 67.83 


Percentage of Attendance. 


Table 6 shows the percentage of the enrolment of publicly-controlled 
schools in average daily attendance for the years 1901-19. The methods by 
which this percentage is computed should be explained. If 20 pupils attend 
150 days each during the year, their aggregate daily attendance is said to be 
3,000. If the school was open 200 days, the average daily attendance of 
that school is said to be 15 pupils (3000 divided by 200) and the percentage 
of attendance is the percentage which this 15 is of the total enrolment of 20; 
that is, 75 per cent. The average daily attendance of a whole province is the 
sum of the averages for each school and the percentage of attendance is the 
percentage this average bears to the total enrolment of the province. Whether 
this method is strictly adhered to is uncertain. It is clear that such a percent- 
age is open to several criticisms, one of which may be mentioned :— 


As it is almost impossible to ascertain how many pupils are counted twice 
in the total enrolment—that is, the number of pupils who are enrolled in one 
school for a part of the year and in another for another part—it gives an 
underestimate of the actual time spent by the pupils in school. For example: 
if 100 pupils attended 100 days in one school and then 100 days in another, 
their real attendance would be 100 per cent, but they would appear in the 
reports as 200 pupils with an aggregate attendance of 20,000 days, an average 
attendance of 100 a day and a percentage attendance of 50. It is possible 
that the duplication mentioned prevails to a considerable extent, especially in 
these days of influx from rural communities into urban. Hereafter, great care 
will be exercised to eliminate one possibility of duplication—the case of pupils 
transferred from one classroom or grade to a higher being counted twice. 


There is reason to believe that most departments provide against this 
form of duplication; the question is whether inexperienced teachers strictly 
conform to the instructions of the departments. The importance of ascertain- 
ing a true percentage of attendance is great. Ifa province showed a percentage 
of attendance of 60, where the average number of days schools were open was 
150, it would mean that the children in that province were present on an average 
only 90 days out of the 200 or more days the schools were expected to be open. 
In eight such years the pupils would receive on an average but 720 days of 
instruction, that is 3-6 years. They could not be expected to be as well advanced 
as pupils in a province where the schools were open on an average of 190 days 
and where the percentage of attendance was 80, or 152 days a year attendance 
for each child, or 6 years attendance out of the eight. The low percentages in 
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Diagram showing, on the Basis of a 200-day School Year, the Proportion of the Time Attended (shaded) and 


the Proportion of the Time Lost (white) in Twelve Years by Pupils Actually Enrolled 


in Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada. 
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the western provinces are possibly due in a large measure to the duplication 
mentioned. They are also due to the severe winter climate and other causes. 
As these percentages, however, are assumed to be computed on the same basis 
from year to year, a historical table of this kind will be valuable as indicating 
improvements or fluctuations from year to year, and as a record of the times. 
In 1918 and 1919 there was an epidemic of Spanish influenza. The effects upon 
attendance at school can easily be seen in a historical table of this kind. In 
the case of an old province like Nova Scotia the effect can be seen in an enrol- 
ment table in the drop in the enrolment from 109,000 to 106,000, but in new 
provinces where the school enrolment is growing so rapidly there was a larger 
enrolment than in previous years. The table of percentages of attendance, 


however, shows a serious drop. 


The diagram on page 23 does not represent the time lost by those who did not 
attend school at all nor the time lost by pupils in districts where the schools 
were not open during the full school year. A much better table to show this 
wastage is given by Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Alberta. It shows the 
actual number of days the pupils are attending throughout the year. A table 
of this kind will probably be adopted by all provinces in the near future. <A 
table proposed for all the provinces, graduated by 20 days’ intervals, as 20 days 
correspond fairly closely to a school month, will now be given:— 


Number of pupils attending less than 20 days. 


sh 20— 39 days. 
of i 40— 59 

ra a3 60— 79 6“ 
ra 6“ 80— 99 6“ 
ey . 100—119 “ 
a “<  - 120—1389 
i ep 140—159  “ 
my 4 160—179 ‘“ 
ik ; 180—199 “ 
(<9 é¢ 


200 days and over. 


The results shown by such a table in the provinces of Nova Scotia and 
Alberta will now be given. 


7.—Attendance of Pupils in Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools by groups of days, 1904-1919. 


Number of Pupils Attending. 
Year. Lessthan) 20to {| 650to 100 to | 150to | 200 days} Total. 
20 49 99 149 199 and 
days. days. days. days. days. over. 
LOO4 Seremte sco hee 8. eh on eee 7,778 14,197 18, 983 22,256 30,107 3,565 96, 866 
LOO G eeetee eure oko « Sus here, ete «by fae ee re ee 7,547 Weis (PD 18, 780 22,263 33, 741 4,196 100, 252 
LOOG Meerearestc tree Lets Seem t  te P e Ole aa ee eel: 12,968 17,588 21,218 36, 821 4,620 100, 332 
US occ OR RR Mc Bee pdt ce Al oe 7,667 13,961 19, 225 23,481 33, 061 2) 612 100/007 
LO08 san Foe incline Bt sce. Bree. Mee ee 7,064 13,168 17,569 20,951 34, 930 6, 423 100,105 
LOU ee ALM iiss ctahas ee ee arn Oe eet. | 6,676 1A ne? 18,306 23,00 L 39,141 1,414 101,680 
TOU a cabo soa hk clo sine oe a cca a eres 6,583 L203 18,417 23,141 40, 136 1,505 102,035 
LOR Mees oes etl okt. ce ee eae Se 7,188 13, Givi ee 19) 256 235000 37,194 1,878 102,910 
LOUD RAN Aste ny ts oe boos. d,s Svcd 0s ee 6, 804 12,301 18, 048 23,065 41,102 2,619 103, 984 
LQ LSE MaMa o?), tec Ss Gh oe acae are e 6,421 12,006 17,569 23,460 43,418 2,405 105, 269 
LOD Cee re Boh. 0, sld.s Shu soc eee 6, 724 12,012 17, 147 22,909 45,504 2,055 106, 351 
LOL Seer eee en oie hires) Hood tae One a 5, 892 10,679 15, 672 21,655 48, 881 4,989 107, 768 
LOU GET tan ae bee oe oe et ee ae 6,170 ia, 18,121 24,572 45,897 2,652 109, 189 
iA AA ack a ie rr ere Nee tis CC) Oe 5, 941 Wey 16, 323 23, 546 48,435 3,210 109, 032 
AQT SNe oad ctor blanco woke a Oe eee 6,397 1D boo 19,717 26272, 42,127 1,449 109,097 
TET ROBE Be BN aa eget eae REC ed NR My Mg 7,545 13, 646 20, 745 36, 168 27,675 203 106, 982 
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8.—Attendance of Pupils in Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools by groups of days, 1910-1919. 


Number of Pupils Attending. 


Year. Less than| 20 to 51 to 101 to “151 to Over Total. 
20 days. | 50 days. | 100 days. | 150 days. | 200 days. | 200 days. 


LOL Seppe ere ei castele tie vie oe RMS Sb usr binne in gprs 5,385 10,818}, 15,536 10, 989 11, 938 641 55,307 
(WA seo ieee eit eee nos See I eM Oe OE 5, 986 11,474 17, 595 12,637 13, 253 715 61, 660 
UP eon Ree OR cca ea RaCarine ees Cain ohne: Bi 6,002 12,060 20,456 15, 238 16,578 710 71,044 
ITS a capstan wags otickhs ashe eas cc sroate es yet 6,018 12, 814 21,383 17,503 21,358 833 79,909 
IRE Soe aia © et ome eee a ene an es aes 5, 884 12,489 22,711 19, 500 28, 201 1,125 89,910 
IO D Mies: Agee eee is wales tae On oe. cage 0, 394 12,594 23,325 21,038 32,635 2,300 97, 286 
LLG ey... <r eye sys SEU ats Stace teade cathe ts. 2 ae 6,679 13,403 25,502 22,034 30, 747 836 99,201 
LOM eee she aeigeys Cots «iced tie «15 Ota aes a 7,094 14, 860 26,973 24,581 33, 765 454) 107,727 
LOLS Spee ne 8 arma xe cee oe Seta EPS ect as 9, 253 21,641 29,427 42,746 8,000 42 111, 109 
OLD er. cx ABA EE oo kei oe seo at aa oe cos sda 7,008 16,392 31,343 28,550 37,711 563) 121,567 


School Accommodation. 


The significance of the period of attendance discussed above can be judged 
fairly only when the facilities provided for regular and full attendance are 
known. These consist mainly of three items:— 


(1) The length of the school year. 

(2) The number of school departments or - classrooms in operation during 
the year. 

(3) The period during which these classrooms were open. 


The length of the school year.—A full school year in most provinces has 
about 200 teaching days, or slightly more, over and above holidays. It will be 
well known, however, that such causes as the influenza epidemic may con- 
siderably shorten this period, Sickness on the part of a teacher will have the 
same effect in the country but not in the city, where a substitute is usually 
provided in such cases. 


The number of school departments or classrooms in operation.—A table of the 
number of classrooms in operation will of course imply that there is a teacher in 
charge of each. This table in conjunction with one of school enrolment will 
help to form a conception of the number of pupils to a teacher and a classroom. 
If this is too large it will be clear that accommodation is deficient. It will not, 
however, take into account the number of children without accommodation in 
districts not in operation or in outlying districts where a school has not yet 
been provided. A better estimate of this can be formed by taking the number 
of classrooms in operation in conjunction with the number of people between 
5 and 20 in a province. It will be seen by reference to page 14 that free admis- 
sion is extended in most provinces to children and adults of these ages. Indi- 
cation of growth in such accommodation, as shown in a historical table, will 
mean far more than the actual existing number of pupils to classrooms in opera- 
tion. Table 9 shows this growth for a period of years for each province. In 
the cases of Quebec and Ontario the number of classrooms is approximate and 
corresponds to the number of teachers because the reports of these provinces 
give only the number of “schools,” that is, school houses, or in the case of 
rural one-room schools, the number of school districts in operation. This is very 
unfortunate for our purpose, as large graded schools may have as many as 20 
or 30 or more classrooms. 
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9.—Number of School Departments or Classrooms in operation in each province during the years 1901-1918. 


Number of Classrooms in Operation. 


Year. OC Te 
P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que.! Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C; Canada. 

1894 556 2,292 Ly 658 (ode setts |) face See | Otc ee. ere | En | met | Seer 
1895 561 2,305 DOOD eee oe pl oe tray ee EYP AU ol Ia Li argh eg) Pe 7 Ua ey [op Paar 
1896 569 2,312 | AY 1) bern es aera aL.) Pee ee LI TS Sea ri Cea ee eee Ri ee eo SL ees st a 
1897 579 2,346 bY 7d WE Reet mh) EER tcl iW Rast Biol, iyo et dtd Anh 4 Aad gh eS a NE Nl eee RS 4 ee 
1898 581 2,385 L718 pees oo te Oy age ee ee CB os cee rey | Soe | eee Vy enn eR ee 
1899 582 2,390 1 BOG |e ais ah coast eaet tee Oe | EE |S A LO RD Tan a ge 
1900 586 2,417 Lite line. cae 10, 192 1. D2) CEN Lee ae ee | ean ee SL Rah Oo aE 
1901 589 2,387 1, 741 10, 192 10,324 1 AEG) Se ee | Se a 543 27,192 
1902 588 2,394 1, 736 10,319 10,207 LE SS8 i eet ee ee eee 570 27,302 
1903 572 2,395 1,726 10,753 10,325 1,584 916 607 28, 878 
1904 562 2,353 1722 10,777 10,470 1,669 L2G ie eho 624 29,306 
1905 570 2,429 1, 751 10, 948 10,598 1,761 821 628 663 29,169 
1906 573 2,446 1,753 11,024 10, 754 1, 847 1,017 760 690 31,044 
1907 572 2,465 1, 766 11,570 10, 920 1,943 NDA 943 735 32, 186 
1908 580 2,516 1, 767 11,774 11, 168 2,014 1,639 1,139 816 33,413 
1909 595 PaY 1, 854 12,131 11,591 2,105 1, 982 323 911 35,069 
1910 591 2,579 1,859 12,370 11,920 ADA AE 2,261 1,610 1,012 36,429 
1911 591 2,639 1,885 12, 892 12,016 2,341 2,538 1,902 1,152 37,956 
1912 590 2,662 1,900 13,210 12,271 2,430 3,114 2,229 1,345 39, 751 
1913 583 2,692 1,907 13,601 12,749 3,451 2,511 1,584 39,078 
1914 587 2,724 1,917 14,319 13, 202 2,688 3, 886 2,898 1,785 44,006 
1915 586 2,795 1,959 14,796 13,504 PART Ordy 4,135 3,082 1, 897 45,481 
1916 594 2, 837 1,990 15,346 13, 737 2,888 4,417 535) Gs} 1,987 46,939 
LG Bees 0, 600 2,856 1,993 15, 638 14,054 3,043 4,713 3,497 2,035 48,429 
LOTS ae 8 5 596 2, 859 1,986 16, 194 14, 267 3,089 5,005 3, 933 2,134 50,063 
TY A) a a ee 593 2,812 1,950 ~ 16, 213 14,801 3, 256 5, 296 4,128 2,220 51, 269 


'The figures for Quebec and Ontario are the number of teachers for the years mentioned and consequently an over- 
estimate of the actual number of class rooms. 


10.—Proportion of Classrooms to Population by Provinces, 1901, 1911, 1916. 


Classrooms per 1,000. 
Province. of population at ages jof population at ages, of average 
: 7-14. of enrolment. attendance. 


1901, 1ONt. 1916. 1901. AOUNE 1916. 1901. 1911. 1916. 1901. 1911. 1916. 


Peal 16 10 Ail a2 29 SOT eee 28 33 32 47 55 51 
N.S 15 UWA iiss Serene 30 Ll eee 24 26 26 45 43 41 
ING SES eee ee: 15 LG) eae 29 SOL bees 26 27 27 47 44 4} 
Que 18 Oi eo tee 33 bi) ee eee 35 33 33 44 43 41 
Ont 15 BABS es 29 potas as 5A | 21 23 24 37 40 37 
LEN a 16 17 18 29 33 31 27 29 28 41 52 43 
Sask { 17 19 23 32 35 41 28 35 34| f 56 63 62 
Pata ees fe 8, 18 22 35 40 31 32]\ 59 52 
B.C 14 13 | cbse 26 PHC EK, 23 26 31 35 36 39 


Time during which classrooms were open.—A great many of the classrooms 
in the above table were open only a part of the year; some commenced opera- 
tion late in the year. This is especially true of two of the Prairie Provinces, 
where the school year corresponds to the calendar year and where new schools 
usually open in the spring and fall and where in rural districts, especially in 
communities inhabited by foreigners, a large number of these schools are summer 
schools, that is, schools opening in the spring and closing as soon as the 
weather becomes severe. Table 80 for Alberta on page 78 will help to show 
the situation in this respect more clearly. Table 11 will show the actual 
number of days each classroom was in operation, on the basis of 20-day 
or monthly periods and the number of pupils affected by each period in British 
Columbia and Prince Edward Island in 1919. There are prospects of such 
a table being compiled for each province in the near future. This table, together 
with a table of attendance, shows exactly how far irregular or short time 
attendance is due to a fault of the pupil or his parents and how far to lack of 
accommodation. 
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11.—Number of days classrooms in publicly controlled schools were open by groups of days, with the number of 
pupils enrolled in each group in British Columbia and Prince Edward Island, 
: 1918-19. 


British Columbia. Prince Edward 
Island. 
Days open. Rural Rural and 
High Schools. City graded. Municipality. assisted. Total. Total P.E.I. 
Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils Pupils 
Class- in Class- in Class- in Class- in Class- in Class- in 
rooms | these: | rooms | these | rooms | these | rooms | these | rooms | these | rooms | these 
open. | class- | open. | Class- | open. | class- | open. | class- | open. | class- | open. class- 
rooms. rooms. rooms. rooms. rooms. rooms. 
ese-than'20 soe. aertey traale acces 1 32 1 14 1 16 3 62 1 ae 
20-59 Pe Oe otekce cia Wale e oe eee 1 26 1 QUT see lar cee 2 LURID Fe Be 33 
Bein 9D recite « tested lew ec gs is echo eecrsucke 4 119 3 56 2 27 9 202 2 70 
GUO) eee tain. [scorers oteenisnc eames: 4 139 2 39 i) 78 11 256 8 180 
80 -99 ........ 1 18 21 751 14 478 6 96 44 1,343 12 291 
100-119 ........ 1 25 7 262 2 62 17 271 27 620 17 215 
120-139 ........ 8 159 74 3,046 37 1,174 31 724 150 5,103 17 435 
140-159 ........ 91 2,748 282) 10,756 120 4,008 123 2,799 616] 20,311 67 2,154 
160-179 ........ 94 2,812 480} 19,681 328] 11,706 260 6,145 1,162) 40,344 267 8, 286 
180-199 ........ 2 44 H 278 14 307 175 3,085 198 3,714 197 5, 630 
CTE Giaye brepeevele Se NS setts les Age i icerdehs es cesta cali Og Saal NS RO Oi epecie Hie edad See ctnen |e RO eee (ete eret Sam 14 370 
197 5, 806 881} 35,090 522] 17,869 620) 13,241 2,220) 72,006 594) 17,689 
| 


A table corresponding somewhat to table 11 has been collected for Nova 
Scotia, New’ Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Alberta for a number of 
years. The historical table given below for Alberta (table 14) should be inter- 
asting in view of what has already been said of short time or summer schools and 
new school districts. This should be borne in mind when comparing the school 
accommodation of the rapidly growing Prairie Provinces with those of the 
eastern provinces. In fact all educational figures for these provinces should be 
considered in connection with table 4, which shows the rapid growth in popula- 
tion. Consideration should also be given to the severe winter climate and the 
fact that in Saskatchewan and Alberta the school year corresponds to the 
calendar year. 


12.—Periods during which Classrooms were open in Nova Scotia, 1904-1919. 


Number of Classrooms open. 


Year. a 
Less 50 100 150 200 205 | Average 

than 50 to 99 to 149 to 199 to 204 |daysand| Total. days 

days. days. days. days. days. over. open. 
OQ Aire ey A.) o) cecvc ete a 13 42 118 333 1,178 647 BBS 197-9 
OOD ee seach ts irsetioure Atenas 12 43 =. 120 379 1273 602 2,429 197-7 
LOOGSRSER ee nate cis Ss ase oe Se 10 33 115 387 1,142 759 2,446 197-4 
OO ee a toe ee Ake, Sess ts has ere ae 18 38 99 592 964 754 2,465 193-3 
1008 Sea eee Wk ON ee 18 47 116 334 1,199 802 2,516 199-5 
1909 FR ne) ketene fusitok on ey 2 28 39 89 1,133 517 772 Deo 189-6 
LOU) WE aE eM Re a's, cscs tados 11 46 127 1,125 383 887 2,579 187:6 
DO Le ere 1 eeinre, eae eid Suieiond cay 24 59 128 1,053 585 790 2,639 189-9 
MEHR A oes EY a Me 12 58 109 850 672 961 2,662 190-7 
1G ee Ne eee AAR Se es 5 10 48 79 884 848 823 2,692 197-1 
DE ea Ot Na ea Ti als ER ee ie ea 9 46 82 977 805 805 2,724 190-4 
O15 SAR en eet Ge Smee ot age 5. fet 5 28 64 645 1,066 987 2,795 196-2 
phon aS a tee Agee a Cee Sa ee 6 47 47 810 1,207 720 2,837 195-3 
OT (A ere re tte Se MGS ted ere 7 23 65 784 1,195 782 2,856 195-8 
ION Ce dle Soy Meg vate ah dea dah RO oe 13 49 124 1,213 755 705 2,859 189-9 

TOT aie en ick se te RN 26 geen ct 11 60 160 1,899 357 B20 2,812 181 


ee ee ee a  --r oa 
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13.—Periods during which Schools were open in Saskatchewan, 1904-12. 


Number of School Districts in operation. 


Less 20 to 51 to 101 to 151 to Over 
20 days. | 50 days. | 100 days. | 150 days. | 200 days. | 200 days. 


POOP an dl 9055.2 bates ce Nos ae ne eae | Ce ees 27 98 239 220 340 924 
UY Eades iee ae hege, See ee ene nie remaster ta teares 20. Poy Nes ery e 29 98 275 190 281 873 
ESO) ereretet desist kore tivo ks characte eee eee ene 4 28 152 348 281 288 1,101 
LOO Sawa Are) 5.0 bose fos ceremonies wae 3 29 167 427 360 424 1,410 
ESO) GEL See a Lee Gay GRIEG, Se Sees 9S Sheu 5 25 178 483 463 537 1,691 
DUO RR sh gta Me Scapa to area a eae ee 5 33 179 566 576 553 1,912 
LOL Bes etarateo.. ttt iy abc chen gape A See 5 36 195 673 635 566 2,110 
1912 i 41 193 691 839 565 2,336 


14.—Periods during which schools (not classrooms) were open in Alberta, 1905-1919. 


Number of Schools open. 


Year. — Average 

Less 20 to 51 to 101 to 151 to 200 days 
than 50 100 150 200 and Total. schools 

20 days. days. days. days. days. over open. 
GOS Meet 0h nens 5 atone TE Chick. SESE | Sate ee 12 56 90 125 193 476 174-38 
T9OGR Neos. Pe hes a, | te nae 16 66 125 144 219 570 183-20 
i eae Re ise oe cetemraiberan Ping 900) Nt 2) 18 80 182 186 228 694 159-60 
TOUS Reinet ee ate cc Sees Ate Ste SRO Ae 25 89 190 242 23 819 160-03 
QO ere ei ohsna, Dee EO | eee 18 IB Y/ 235 280 300 970 163-23 
LOLO ets, 430). Seen Sk Geen ee 6 35 151 277 313 413 1,195 158-28 
DOE eee. ocr. tc oe i tee 4 38 161 350 431 408 1,392 157-05 
TOLD... 6 eae ee ene ee mee oe 10 56 202 396 543 393 1,600 156-51 
LOTS 8 DEER SS ee 6 46 208 404 633 408 1,705 158-59 
1 OTE Uk, ...: ohare are Ne a 5 4] 224 472 753 532 2,027 167-65 
T1915 238)... Ae a a ee 1 46 202 441 884 564 2,138 172-68 
BOLG she), ok De Neier 5) oe 6) eae 213 401 976 574 2,170 167-11 
PON eee ios. ss) Meee Ree ae 2 185 177 425 121) 471 2,471 167-55 
TOIS:SS ter... MES eg tk Re ee ee Peed ee een Peer oe 0 eal 2,766 154-18 
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PART III.—DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY GRADES. 


The ‘“‘grade’”’ in which a pupil is enrolled is the ordinary statistical unit of 
measurement of the degree of advancement a pupil has reached. Now the term 
‘“‘vrade”’ is not used in all the provinces and does not mean exactly the same in 
the provinces in which it is used. The city schools of Prince Edward Island 
and some of the city schools of Ontario and the whole provinces of New Bruns- 
wick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta have the elementary school work 
divided into eight grades, called grade I, grade II, and so on up to grade VIII. 
Some pupils at the age of 5 or under begin school in the kindergarten class. 
This class does not strictly belong to any grade, but most of the provinces fail to 
give separate figures for the kindergarten classes and include them with those of 
grade I which is the first grade of school life. This helps to swell up the already 
abnormal proportions in this grade. After a year of successful work the pupil 
is supposed to pass into grade II, after another successful year into grade III 
and so on. 

The task of grading for the first eight years falls to the teacher or principal 
of the school, subject to the sanction of the inspector. It is usually done after 
the first or second grade by means of written examinations. These examina- 
tions are supplemented by the teacher’s impressions based on personal knowledge 
of the work, attainments and capacity of the child. 

In graded schools there is a tendency to hold the child in the same grade 
throughout the year, while in rural ungraded schools the tendency is to allow 
the child to advance as rapidly as his capabilities permit. 

After completion of the elementary school work in grades I—VIII the pupil 
proceeds to grade IX which is the first year of secondary or high school work. 
In the Prairie Provinces a Government examination is given to the pupils 
who have completed the work of grade VIII and only those who pass this exami- 
nation are allowed to proceed to the work of grade IX. In these provinces 
there is a tendency to consider grade VII as the real land mark or end of ele- 
mentary work, grade VIII being a transitional or intermediate stage which 
may be considered elementary or secondary according to the institution in 
which it is taken up. Thus in Saskatchewan, grade VIII work is done in the 
collegiate institutes and when done there, secondary school subjects such as 
Algebra and Latin are studied in this grade. When the work of grade VIII is 
done in smaller institutions it is an elementary grade proper. The same is 
true in New Brunswick where a pupil above grade VII may be considered a 
“superior school” pupil and where Latin, French and Algebra are taken in 
grade VIII. Special grants are given in Alberta for schools teaching work 
above grade VII, thus marking this grade as a terminal one for elementary 
school work. 

In Nova Scotia where Latin and Algebra may be taken in grade VIII, there 
is no break between the elementary and secondary school grades, and there 
is no compulsory government examination for admission to grade IX or second- 
ary work. But even in this province, there are voluntary examinations, especi- 
ally for admission to county academies, and it is usually considered desirable 
by the parents that their children write and pass these examinations. 

In all the provinces except-Quebee, the pupils, after they have entered 
on their high school studies, write government examinations at the end of each 
year for admission to the next higher grade. In Nova Scotia these examina- 
tions also are voluntary; that is, it is within the power of the principal to pro- 
mote the pupils in the high school grades as well as in the elementary grades, 
and a pupil who has failed in grade IX, say, is not thus prevented from writing 
on grade X. At the same time even the pupils themselves as well as their 
parents consider it desirable to know how they rank with the other pupils of the 
province and write on these examinations. In 1919 over 6,000 of the 9,000 
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high school pupils wrote on these voluntary examinations. In the other pro- 
vinces there is a growing tendency to allow the principal and staff of a secondary 
school of accredited standing to promote the pupils without writing the govern- 
ment examination. In these provinces such pupils are promoted in reality; 
that is, a pupil who is promoted from grade IX to X upon the recommendation 
of his principal is considered as having passed in grade IX, while in Nova Scotia 
there is no official recognition of his having passed in any grade until he has 
done so through the medium of the Government examination. For example, 
a pupil who has not written and passed the grade X examination is not per- 
mitted to teach or to enter normal school on his academic standing. He has to 
show a Government certificate that he has passed grade X. The great merit.of 
this system is that it does not retard promotion while it keeps up a uniform 
standard. A boy or girl who is desirous of a good general education can go 
right on, if he shows satisfactory progress in general subjects, even if he is weak 
in one or two subjects, until he comes to the end of high school work, but if he 
wishes to be given official recognition of his standing he must pass an official 
examination. In other provinces if he is weak in one or two subjects and passes 
sufficiently high in the rest he is conditioned, that is, allowed to go on with the 
next higher grade, but he must pass supplementary examinations before writing 
on this higher examination. 

In the provinces other than those mentioned, the steps in school work are 
not called grades. In Quebec the Roman Catholic schools divide the work 
into three stages, elementary, model and academy. THach of these is subdi- 
vided into “‘years’’ which strangely enough do not correspond to the ordinary 
meaning of the word nor do they indicate any actual average period of time. 
The elementary division is subdivided into four “years,” the model into two 
‘“vears,’ and the academy into two “years.” The four “‘years” of elementary 
work as may be seen by consulting the summary of the course of studies facing 
page 46 would cover the work of about six grades in the other provinces and 
would require about six actual years. The two model “years” would correspond 
to grades VII and VIII and take roughly two years to complete, while the 
academy years correspond to either grades IX and X or IX to XI and take 
from two to three years to complete. 

In the Protestant schools of Quebec the work is also divided into three 
stages, elementary, model and academy. These stages are also subdivided 
into ‘‘years,’’ but the years correspond very closely to the grades already described. 
The elementary course covers ‘‘years” 1 to 7; the model ‘‘years” 8 to 10, and the 
academy ‘‘year” 11. Years 9 to 11 correspond very closely to grades IX to 
XI; how closely, may be gathered from the fact that a pass in the work of the 
eleventh year will admit a pupil to full matriculation standing in McGill Uni- 
versity, providing he has taken the necessary ancient and modern languages, 
while a pass in grade XI in the five provinces mentioned (‘third year high 
school” in Saskatchewan) would entitle a student to the same privileges, pro- 
vided he had taken the necessary foreign and ancient languages. 

In Ontario the elementary school work is divided into ‘forms’ which: in 
graded schools are subdivided into parts which correspond to the grades. 
If they have not attended kindergarten or kindergarten primary, children begin 
school work in form I, the subdivisions of which into “primer and first book’”’ 
correspond to grades I and II respectively; then form II or “second book,” 
the sub-divisions of which into junior and senior correspond to grades III and 
IV; form III or “third book” in like manner to grades V and VI, and form IV 
or “fourth book” to grades VII and VIII. This marks the completion of the 
elementary (or ‘‘public school” as they call it) school work. On passing the 
senior fourth book work at a public examination they enter the “lower school”’ of 
the secondary schools or if they choose to do this work in the common schools 
they enter the fifth book. The:junior and senior divisions of the lower school 
correspond to grades IX and X respectively, the middle school to grade XI and the 
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upper school to grade XII. It must be mentioned that these three “schools”’ 
are rarely completed in four years, but neither are the four years or grades of 
secondary work in the collegiate institutes of Saskatchewan or the other Prairie 
Provinces and for this reason: together with the ordinary work of these grades 
in the larger institutions, the pupils often take commercial work or matriculation, 
languages, etc., as well. Many students take grade IX and first year commercial, 
grade X and second commercial, grade XI, ‘‘teachers’”’ subjects and junior 
matriculation, grade XII, “teachers’’”’ subjects and senior matriculation (which 
admits them to the second year of most universities). This amount of work 
requires exceptional ability to complete in four years. In rural schools and 
ordinary village graded schools, on the other hand, the bare compulsory sub- 
jects of the grade are usually taken and the work can be completed in four 
years. 

In British Columbia the elementary school work is divided into three 
stages—junior, intermediate, and senior, and the high school work in like man- 
ner. The elementary work in British Columbia is not, however, so definitely 
divided into eight steps as in Ontario. The junior grade is divided into first 
primer, corresponding to grade I and second primer and first reader, correspond- 
ing to grade II, and the second reader, corresponding to grade III. The inter- 
mediate grade is the third reader and the senior grade is the fourth reader. 
These two are subdivided into four parts which cover the same ground as grades 
IV-VIII. The senior grade is supposed to be covered in two years, but it 
probably takes more time; while grades. VI-VIII in the other provinces which 
are supposed to be covered in three years, are often covered in two. This is 
especially true in rural and village schools. 


There is a great similarity (as will be seen in consulting the summary of the 
courses of study facing page 46) between grades VII and VIII in some provinces 
and in a large village school, where the principal teaches all the grades from, say, 
VII to XI, the pupils of VII and VIII are taught in one class. The good grade 
VII pupil at the end-of the year is ready for the “entrance” examinations, 
so that while he was called grade VI during the previous year, he is now called 
grade VIII, the following year. This partly accounts for a larger number being 
found in grade VIII than in grade VII in the tables for Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta (see p. 46). 


The secondary grades in British Columbia are also divided into junior, 
intermediate and senior grades, the preliminary and advanced subdivisions of 
the Junior grade corresponding to grades IX and X and the other two to grades 
XI and XII respectively. 


What is meant by ‘“‘grades”’ of school work ought to be clearly understood 
by this time, but as already mentioned, they do not necessarily mean exactly 
the same thing in each province, although their work takes approximately the 
same time to complete. Their contents differ in proportion to the diversity of 
aims in the different provinces. To enable the reader to compare these contents 
a summary of the courses of study is given in the folder facing page 46. It was 
deemed advisable not to include all the subjects of each grade, but to select 
what are the usual test subjects of the grade. The teacher who finds a pupil in 
grade I or II well up in reading, spelling and arithmetic will not hold him back 
from entering a higher grade if, for instance, he is weak in nature study. When 
he comes to grade V or VI greater emphasis is placed upon such subjects as 
History and Geography and so on up. In grade VIII special subjects such as 
Latin and Algebra are taught in some provinces. These, as already mentioned, 
are usually confined to pupils who are taking grade VIII in large or secondary 
institutions. These test subjects alone are given in the summary of studies. 
They should enable the reader to examine and compare the contents of the grades 
in each province after which examination the tables of distribution by grades 
can be more easily analyzed. ; 
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There can be little doubt that a table of distribution by grades is the best 
indicator available to statisticians of the progress of the pupils in a whole pro- 
vince, since, of course, it is out of the question to ascertain this by individual 
personal observation. The pupil who has passed through grade VIII has, in 
the opinion of his teacher, who should know him intimately, sufficient capa- 
bility and energy to have progressed successfully through the elementary course 
of studies. The contents of that course will not show the full amount of his 
attainments—it will not adequately reveal the amount of training he has received 
and the benefits he has derived from the personal influence of his teacher, but it 
should approximately indicate the minimum amount of matter he is capable 
of absorbing or mastering. Such a table of distribution should be studied 
separately by elementary and secondary grades. 


The secondary grades used to be the property or privilege of a class and 
not the privilege of the masses. The historical tables on pages 48 to 953 will indi- 
cate the extent to which this secondary work is passing from the control of the 
few and becoming common property. By consulting page 19 it will be seen that 
the highest proportion of pupils doing secondary work in Canada is about 9 
per cent of the total enrolment. Great care must be exercised in analyzing 
this percentage. It does not mean that only 9 per cent of those who begin 
school go on to high school work. In the first place it must be remembered 
that the secondary grades occupy only four years out of the twelve years of 
school life. It would be nearer the mark to take the proportion between the 
average number in elementary grades and the average number in secondary 
erades. If the secondary grades are 9 per cent of the elementary grades the 
proportion who go on to high school work would seem to be 18 per cent. This 
estimate is somewhat better than the other, but it is far from adequate, and less 
adequate in provinces where the school enrolment is rapidly increasing. At the 
time the present secondary grades were in elementary grades (roughly four years 
before) the school enrolment was smaller than it isat present. Again a large num- 
ber of the secondary pupils fail on examinations and repeat their grade. A much 
better criterion of the proportion that should be in secondary grades will be 
suggested by the proportion that the actual population between 15 and 18 bears 
to that between 7 and 14. This reasoning has also its imperfections, as will be 
discussed presently. It is not far from the truth to say that where the number 
in secondary grades is 40 to 45 per cent of those in elementary grades, every 
survivor of those who entered grade I is doing secondary work. In other words, 
if a table of distribution by grades showed that 27 or 28 per cent of the total 
enrolment were in secondary grades, it would mean that the maximum possible 
number were enrolled in these grades; if the province showed over 9 per cent of 
the enrolment as in secondary grades it would mean that one-third or 333 per- 
cent of the possible number were receiving some secondary training. In 
Nova Scotia (see page 61) it will be seen that about 12 per cent of the enrolment 
of girls are in secondary grades. This would mean that roughly 43 per cent 
of the possible number of girls in Nova Scotia go on to high school. These 
figures are illustrative rather than accurate. To arrive at the exact 
proportion is one of the very things we want and it would be absurd to assume 
our desideratum at the very beginning. This, however, is a rough estimate 
which should be of assistance in studying a table of distribution by grades. 
This proportion in Nova Scotia indicates clearly that secondary education is 
fast becoming the property of the average person. It will be seen more clearly 
if we study the historical tables on pages 48 to 64 and observe the growth of the 
proportion in secondary grades. Another point of interest in studying the 
statistics of secondary education is the fact that it is the education of adolescents 
who are no longer under compulsory regulations and whose attendance is voluntary 
and prompted rather by the eagerness of individuals to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities than by the will of the State. 
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The distribution of elementary grades is a different matter. Here we find 
the enrolment of children who in every province save one are under compulsion 
to attend. The distribution in these grades (I-VIII) under perfect condition 
should correspond to the distribution of the children between 7 and 14 in the 
province, if we assume 7 (the usual commencing age) as the age of begining 
school. A table of the distribution of the population of each province in Canada 
between the ages of 7 and 18 according to the Dominion Census of 1911 is given 


below.— 
15.—Population between the ages of 7 and 18 by provinces (census of 1911). 


N.W. 

Ages.| Canada. | Alberta} B.C. Man. INGE: N.S. Ont. Pab. Que. Sask. |Yukon| T. 
(aii 158,708] 8,055 5, 888 10,238} 8,377 11,328 49,327] 2,041 52,121 10, 862 76| 395 
Same 154,554) 7,627 5,931 9,661} 8,301 10, 961 48,721} 2,074 50,512 10, 220 81] 465 
On 144,082} 6,944 5, 363 8,865} 7,761 10,332 45,904} 1,983 47,430 9,194 55} = 341 
LORS 148,422} 7,232 5,527 9,247} 7,986 10, 765 47,929} 2,142 47,490 9, 563 66] 475 
i Bi lsat 4 135, 233] - 6,296 5,040 8,225} 7,485 9,904 44,540). 2,048 43, 140 8, 262 44; 249 
12 Py. 141,169} 6,614 5,089 8,664; 7,648 10,445 46,642} 2,083 44,931 8,591 64} 403 
Toutes 134,585) 5,966 4,642 8,194) 7,379 9, 963 45,142) 2,048 43,335 7, 636 51) 229 
14M 140,903) 6,254 5,058 8,485] 7,746 10, 669 48,765| 2,197 43, 276 8,098 51) 304 
1 GG: 1355357] 5,817 4, 866 8,306] 7,417 10,114 46,911) 2,126 42,032 7,362 77| = 329 
ies ts .2 137,245] 5,980 5,025 85000] nos 10,492 487 125)" 427272 41,432 7,591 52} 308 
We he, 134,039] 5,751 Mate 8,406] 7,322 10,010 47,373)|) 2,192 39, 846 7,565 66} 231 
LS ae 141,453] 6,900 6,018 95266) 97,027 10,127 49,609; 2,111 40,219 9,218 92| 366 
1,705,750! 79,436 63, 724 105,942! 92,437 125,110 468,998! 25,317 535, 764 104, 162 7751 4,095 


If this table is examined it will be seen that the distribution at these 
ages in any one province does not differ very greatly from the average distribu- 
tion in Canada as a whole. Taking the age of 11 for example, it is seen that at 
this age the children form almost 8 per cent of the total between 7 and 14 in 
Canada as a whole. It will be noted that in each of the provinces the variation 
from this proportion is never as great as 1 per cent either way. It is different, 
of course, in the case of the district and territory where the population is mainly 
adult. Now if a similar table were given for each census year back to 1871, it 
would be seen that the variation from this distribution has not varied very 
greatly—not more for any one age than 2 per cent of the total, so that it is safe 
to say that this is very close to the distribution at present. Now under per- 
fectly enforced compulsory regulations this should be the distribution of pupils 
by ages between 7 and 14 in school at present. If the regulations had been long 
enough in force and there were no immigration of illiterate foreigners who begin 
school later than the compulsory age—that is, if every child were compelled 
to begin school at 7 and compelled to attend regularly until he was 14, this 
would be the present distribution or very near the distribution by grade, between 
I and VIII, with the following four disturbing factors only :— 


(1) Some would begin school at the age of 5 or 6 and—in the case of the 
secondary grades—others would continue at school over the age of 
18. If those who begin school at 5 or 6 were compelled to attend 
regularly, the proportions in the grades would not be greatly changed. 

(2) A small proportion of the pupils would be mentally or physically 
incapable of keeping up with the work of the grade. 

(38) A considerable number would have passed into the high school grades 
before the age of 14. 

(4) The fourth disturbing element is a very peculiar phenomenon. If 
the table is examined it will be noticed that after the age of 9 there 
are more at the even ages than at the odd. This has already been 
remarked in Bulletin X VIII of the census of 1911. It seems that parents 
or the children themselves give their ages to the census enumerator 
in round numbers. On the other hand the teacher is likely to ascertain 
the exact age, so that there would be a difference between the dis- 
tribution of the enrolment by grade and that of the above age table 
even under perfect school conditions. There would likely be more 
instead of less at 9 than at 10, and a slight decrease at each successive 
age. 
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Another method of estimating an ideal distribution would be as follows. 
Supposing the province of Manitoba, for instance, had started out in 1907 with 
a school population of 1,000 at the age of 7 and none over or under and supposing 
no immigrants over the age of 7 were admitted into the schools. In this pro- 
vince the population at the age of 7 increased 31 per cent between 1911 and 1916 
or at the compound rate of 5-6 per cent per annum. Let us assume the death 
rate of children between 7 and 18 to be 0-5 per cent a year (which is not far off 
the mark). Now in 1908 this 1,000 would be decreased to 995 and would form 
grade II, always supposing no one had to repeat the grade, while the new Grade 
I of 1909 would be 1,056. If we continue this process until 1918, we should 
find the pupils in the grades distributed as follows: Grade I, 1,929; II, 1,818; 
TU, 7120, W613; Vaso 205 VE eas TVET eles a ele); eres | OO 
X, 1,127; XI, 1,061; XII, 996, with a total enrolment of 17,023. The per- 
centage of the total in each grade would be: Grade I, 11-20 per cent; II, 10-65; 
LL, 10065“ 1V;9-40> WV58* 9009 V Ige8 40 av TT 00 NCE rie: el ee 7 00: 
X, 6:60; XI, 6-20; XII, 5-84. Now we know that such a distribution is 
impossible for one reason only, that immigrants between the ages of 7 and 18 
come into our schools at all stages of training. Those from the British Isles, 
United States and other provinces in Canada are generally ready for the grade 
corresponding to their age, but those from the more illiterate parts of Europe 
come into the earlier grades. The illiterate foreigners would have a tendency 
to make the earlier grades larger than they should be, while the more advanced 
immigrants would have a tendency to swell out the later grades. The ideal 
is, however, mentioned to facilitate a study of the causes of departure from this 
ideal. The curve of this ideal distribution is given below together with the 
curve of the actual distribution of school enrolment in Manitoba in 1918 and 
also the distribution by ages actually at achool in 1918. Manitoba is here 
selected as being the only province giving the enrolment by separate ages in 
1918. In this diagram it is more than likely that where the column of actual 
ages is greater than that of the ideal grade, the difference between the two 
represents immigration plus a certain amount of retardation, and that the 
difference between the column of actual ages and actual grades represents pure 
retardation, while the difference between the column of actual ages in the later 
grades and the ideal grades represents retardation plus dropping out of school. 


A table of distribution by grades is, therefore, a very complex one. In 
studying it, let us remember what actually happens in the history of a school. 
In a new province expecially, when a new district is formed, a considerable 
number of the children have been a few years without school advantages and 
begin in grade I-at all ages from 5 to 11 or over, while the other grades also have 
several pupils over age. Grade I will naturally be far the largest. In such a 
school there is a disproportion between the actual distribution of ages and 
grades corresponding to these ages which should gradually correct itself as the 
school becomes older and because older children are likely to advance more 
rapidly than the younger ones. At the same time, new schools are always 
opening, and this fact disturbs the appearance of any table of distribution that 
is given for any province, until that province is fully settled. For this reason 
a table of distribution in a very old province with a good school system of 40 
years’ standing should come much closer to the ideal than that in a new province. 
In the next place, as already mentioned, immigrants come in from year to year; 
those from less developed countries being in grade I or grade II; others in de- 
creasing numbers, being in a grade more closely corresponding to their age. 
This again helps to swell up the earlier grades. In the next place children of 5 
and 6 begin as soon as winter breaks up and two or three months before the 
close of the school year. These learn but little before the summer vacation, 
and the average child retains very little of what he has learned until the beginn- 
ing of the school year in the fall. Then he comes back into grade I together 
with a new crop of beginners. When winter comes these young children are 
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likely to drop out until the spring and then they come back again into grade I 
together with another new crop. In this way we have three crops in Grade I 
and the chances are strong that the young children who commenced in the 
previous spring have not been long enough in school to complete the work of 
the Grade by the end of the vear and are again enrolled in Grade I at the begin- 
ning of next year. We have thus from two to three years represemted in this 
Grade I, although it is really the work of only one year. If the average child 
of 7 were compelled to begin in the fall and continue through the winter the 
chances are that he would spend only one year in the grade. It is to be ex- 
pected, then, that Grade i should be much larger than any other Grade. 

In the next place a number of children who have actually passed into 
grade II or III are irregular in their attendance, either through illness or care- 
lessness on the part of the parents, while some drop out for a year or more and 
come back into the same grade a year older than they should be. This feature 
of irregular attendance may be seen by reference to page 24 and by the fact 
that in a certain province in the course of 12 years the average pupil attended 
less than 5 school years in rural schools and less than 6 in the whole province. 
Now it is very difficult to do 12 years’ work in less than five years. When this 
irregular child comes to the end of the school year he finds he is unable to pro- 
ceed to the next higher grade at the beginning of the next year. This partly 
explains why sometimes grade III for instance is larger than grade Il. Those of 
grade III are repeating their year and with the new crop swell up this grade to 
more than its proper proportion. In consequence of this irregular attendance 
and repetition, when the pupils come to the end of grade IV a great many of 
them have probably spent parts of six years at school. If they were 7 or 8 or 
over when they began school they would be 13 or 14 or over before they reached 
erade IV or V. They are now able to go to work and their progress in 
school has not been such as to induce them to stay. Accordingly they drop 
out and go to work. We thus see why in tables 18.to 36 the great majority of 
the school enrolment are in grades I-IV. 

On again consulting the courses of studies facing page 46 it will be seen how 
far these pupils in grades I-IV have advanced in this time. They have no 
more than a mere smattering of any subject. Any one who has taught a class 
of adults in arithmetic, say, will bear witness to the small amount retained by 
those who in their school days had gone no farther than grade IV. They just 
covered the four simple rules and a smattering of fractions, but had not time 
to apply their knowledge to practical problems, thus being deprived of the 
practice by which alone knowledge of the fundamental rules is retained. A 
large proportion of school children drop out at a stage very little better than 
total illiteracy. The rest who have passed beyond this dead line are very 
likely to go on. That this is so, will be seen by the respectable and ever increas- 
ing proportion the four secondary grades bear to grades V-VIII, in spite of the 
fact that each of the secondary grades is a unit in itself, that it is subject to the 
elimination affected by government examinations and by the fact that pupils 
in these grades are at an age when it is necessary for a large number to begin 
earning their living, while pupils within grades V-VIII are normally of the age 
of compulsory attendance. 

The main causes of the disproportion in the distribution by grades may be 
summarized as follows:— 


(1) The number of pupils who are late in beginning school. 

(2) The number of small children who commence before 6 or 7 and discon- 
tinue during the winter. 

(3) The number of pupils of foreign birth who come in to the lower grades 

at an advanced age. 

(4) The irregularity in attendance through which pupils are not able to 
do the work of a grade in one year. 

(5) Repetition in the grade through the last cause and other causes. 

(6) The overcrowding of classrooms, especially in the lower grades. 
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These are the main causes. Five other causes will now be given which 
will be more obvious to the casual observer of the following tables than any 
other, but which, there is reason to believe, are the least important disturbing 
factors. It is necessary to discuss these in full, or at least to analyze them and 
examine them in order to correct erroneous impressions. 


(7) Inefficiency (Gncluding inexperience) on the part of the teacher. 


(8) A different interpretation of what constitutes a “grade” by different 
teachers; in other words inequalities in the grading. 


(9) Defects in the grading system and courses of studies, including varia- 
bility in the time really necessary to complete the work of a grade. 


(10) The mentality of the pupil, including the question as to whether there 
is a large proportion of pupils who through mental or physical back- 
wardness can not keep up with the work of the class. 


(11) Early school leaving age. 


These five points will now be considered in detail in the order given. 


(1) Inefficcency on the part of the teacher.—There is no doubt that inefficiency 
on the part of the teacher will have more than anything else to do with want of 
real progress on the part of the pupil, but it is a question whether this want of 
progress will be in a form that will lend itself to statistical measurement or 
that it will be revealed in statistical tables. A grossly inefficient tcacher, no 
doubt, will be unable to handle the situation at all and will not bring the pupils 
along to the point at which they will pass a grade, but there are not many such 
teachers. If the inefficiency of the teachers were a very important factor in 
disturbing the distribution of the pupils throughout the grades it ought to be 
clearly revealed in comparative tables for the same provinces, that is, under 
exactly the same grading system. It ought, for example, to be revealed in a 
table for a part of the province where there was a large proportion of third class 
or permit teachers of short experience as compared with a part having a large 
proportion of graded schools which would necessarily have teachers with better 
training and longer experience. But the difference in the distribution would 
have to be very strong to prove the case against the teacher, for the fact of 
regular attendance is working strongly in favour of graded schools. In Alberta 
(see page 64) we find that in twelve years the graded school pupils attended 
on an average 3 years more than the ungraded. By consulting tables for 
graded and ungraded schools we find the distribution in the graded schools 
much better, but in the western provinces we cannot say that the teacher in 
the graded school is much better qualified than in the ungraded. That this is so 
can be seen by consulting the tables for teachers on pages 75 and 78. It will 
be seen that there is a comparatively small proportion of low class teachers in 
either, and any small superiority of the graded schools in respect to teachers 
would be balanced by the fact that the schools in the country are smaller and 
the pupils are not held a whole year in one grade. On the other hand the per- 
centage of attendance or the number of days attended during the year would 
easily explain the superiority on point of distribution. Take for example two 
portions of Nova Scotia, Halifax city and Annapolis County. In Halifax city 
the schools are all graded, the percentage of teachers over third class (class C) 
is 71.5 and all except 27 per cent of the teachers have more than 5 years experi- 
ence. In Annapolis County the percentage of pupils in graded schools is 41.8, 
the percentage of third class teachers is 63 and only 26 per cent of the teachers 
have more than 5 years experience while 37 per cent have one year or less. 
Now compare the distribution of pupils from the actual numbers and from the 
percentage in each grade. 
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— Grade 1 | II III IV Vv VI| VII VIII IX xX Xi |e 
Numbers— 
Halifax city... 2,635 1,115 1,148 1,130 1,216 890 661 521 346 197 136 50 
Annapolis 
county 895 382 387 340 429 328 283 245 285 167 109 4 
Percentages— 
Halifax city... 25:9 10-9 11:1 11-0 11-8 8-6 6-4 5:1 BoA ea elind 1:2 0:5 
Annapolis 
county 23-2 9-9 10-0 8-9 11-1 8-5 7:4 6-1 7-4 4-3 2-8 0-1 


PU a we i ee 


The above distribution is fairly typical of the distribution in the city and 
county from year to year. It is to be noticed that the distribution in Annapolis 
instead of being worse is better than that of Halifax; true, the percentages in 
the grades in the city are somewhat more smooth and regular than in county 
and thus probably show the earmarks of the graded schools. The sudden rise 
in grade V in the county is probably due to changes in teachers and especially 
to the increase in graded schools and the consequent regrading of pupils. 
It would seem, however, that the proportion in the higher grades as compared 
with the lower is a better index of progress than the smoothness or regularity 
of the distribution. It will be seen that in grades I-IV Halifax has 59 per cent 
and Annapolis 52-0 while in grades V-VIII, the city has 31-9 and the county 
33-1 and in grades IX-XII the city has only 7 per cent to the county’s 14-6 
per cent. This smaller proportion in the upper grades cannot surely be attri- 
buted to an inferiority in the teaching in the city schools. Again it must be 
pointed out that there is no intention here to underestimate the importance of 
good teaching; what is meant is that the results of good teaching are subtle and 
fundamental and consequently are masked by coarser and more superficial 
factors in such statistical tables as have been hitherto available. To measure the 
more subtle factors, finer tables will have to be devised. If one were to examine 
personally the classes of excellent teachers and those of poor teachers, one would 
readily see the difference—the former would be of a higher standard and in 
addition they would show the results of a training that cannot be laid out in a 
course of studies. But so far as the distribution into grades was concerned, the 
excellent teacher might have a higher standard of promotion while the poor 
teacher, content with merely getting the pupils over the course, might be able to 
pass each pupil into a higher grade at the end of the year. In common phrase- 
ology, the excellent teacher would have ‘‘honour’’ pupils, the poor teachers 
‘nass” pupils, but their distribution into grades would have very nearly the 
same appearance on a statistical table. No doubt “honour” pupils would 
show better statistical results the next year, and still better the year after, but 
it is a question whether any great difference would be clearly manifest until 
the entrance examination at the end of grade VIII and then it would be too 
late to trace them back to their cause. Where the excellent teacher will have 
a direct and immediate influence on statistical tables is in his or her ability 
to handle mentally backward pupils; but they, as we shall see later, do not exist 
in sufficient numbers to bulk largely in the statistics of a whole province. 


(2) A different interpretation by different teachers as to what constitutes a 
grade.—By this is meant that teachers in rural districts, especially if they are 
inexperienced, will not clearly understand the course of studies and will place a 
wrong interpretation on the work of a grade, so that a grade in one school will 
not be comparable with the corresponding grade in another. Again, in the 
lower grades especially, teachers in rural schools promote pupils on their stand- 
ing in test subjects. One teacher will emphasize reading, another arithmetic, 
another both. That is, at the end of a year a pupil will be promoted from 
grade I into grade II on the strength of his.reading even if he is weak 
in arithmetic. Another teacher will cover the arithmetic (or a smattering of it) 
of two or three years and still place the pupil in grade I because he is not up in 
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his reading. This is of very common occurrence in rural schools and is intensi- 
fied by the fact that two or more grades are combined in one class in these rural 
miscellaneous schools, to make it possible for the teacher to give each pupil the 
necessary amount of time. Now if this affects the distribution of pupils by 
grades very seriously it ought to be revealed very clearly in comparative tables 
for rural and graded schools, but it would be revealed in a characteristic manner. 
It would not be shown by a sudden drop in the higher grades, but in irregular 
distribution throughout the lower grades. Thus grade III might be larger 
than grade II, grade V than grade IV and so on. Whether such symptoms are 
shown can be seen on consulting tables 47 to 52 for Saskatchewan and, 
Alberta, where we have separate statistics given for rural and graded schools. 
It is a question, however, whether any irregularity shown is due to the cause 
mentioned, or to retardation or actual repetition of the grade by backward or 
irregular pupils. 


(3) Defects in the grading system.—The ordinary observer will say that the 
reason a pupil will not pass a grade in a year is that it is too difficult, or that one 
grade requires more than one year’s work and another less. Now these are 
points that are very difficult to settle. A consistent piling up in one particular 
grade from year to year and a drop on either side of it ought to be a sign that 
that grade is more difficult than the others. The tables of grades may be studied 
for such symptoms, with this caution: indefiniteness in grading as already 
explained and other factors may contribute to this piling up. The best way to 
settle the point is to see whether there is any county or part of any province 
where the distribution of the pupils comes near to the ideal—that is, where the 
pupils manifestly pass regularly through the grade from year to year without 
interruption. If such can be found for whole counties it will be a certain sign 
that the pupils are not a selection mentally; that is, 1t will be clear that the 
pupils of a whole county are not all geniuses while the pupils of another county 
are all dunces. If the pupils of one county pass from grade to grade regularly, 
it is a certain indication that there can be very little wrong with the grading 
system of the province, even though the distribution in the whole province 
may be far from ideal. We are fortunate in being able to find such in the counties 
of Colchester, Hants, Kings and Pictou in Nova Scotia. The distribution in 
1919 of the girls in these four counties in actual numbers and also in percentages 
of the total of grades I-VIII are given side by side with the distribution, in 
the same grades and under identically the same system, of the boys in Rich- 
mond, the county in Nova Scotia which shows the poorest distribution. Grades 
IX-XII have not been includéd because in these grades there are many pupils 
from other counties attending the county academies. This would be especially 
true of Pictou Academy. 


46.— Distribution of Girls in Grades I-VI in Colchester, Hants, Kings and Pictou Counties, N.S., 1919, compared 
- with the distribution of Boys in Richmond County, N.S., 1919. 


—- i Jul. Lo ve V. Vile Wiis VIII. |Total. 
Girls in Colchester, etc..... SRO RE oh 2,366 10707 1, 054 1,057 1,053 946 889 841 9,276 
IBOysunAichimonGater ep sn crise ete eh 539 167 120 119 93 101 65 51 LARS) 


11-4 11-4 11-4 10-2 
9-6 9-5 7:4 


Girls in'Colchesters et@ss4..0. + aces: 25-5 
BOYS 1 Richmond esata Bate ae 


This distribution of the girls in the four best counties of Nova Scotia is 
really remarkable. The regularity should be noted and also the small differ- 
ences between the percentage proportions in Grade VIII and II. Now grade VIII 
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of 1919 contain the survivors of the 1,115 girls in grade II of 1913. As the school 
enrolment has increased since 1913, and as grade VIII of 1919 would naturally 
be decreased by a mortality of about 0-5 per cent per year, it is clear that grade 
VIIT of 1919 has about 84 p.c. of the possible number of girls, which is as nearly 
perfect as human traits admit when spread over the period of seven years. 
This is certain proof that the grading in Nova Scotia is not too difficult. To 
compare with the distribution of the girls in the four best counties we have given 
the figures of the worst county distribution of boys in the province. No one will 
think of contending that there is any selection of mentality in either distribu- 
tion. True, the distribution of the girls is usually better than that of the boys. 
There are many reasons for this, and one may be that girls develop earlier than 
boys; that is, a girl of 10 is probably older mentally than a boy of 10. When 
both come to the age of 14, however, the boys are more likely to drop out than 
the girls, so that the girls have the double advantage of earlier development 
and a longer period at school. At the same time this has nothing to do with 
native mentality nor is it any argument in favour of the contention that some 
grades are too difficult. The distribution of the boys in the four counties, 
Colchester, etc., will now be given side by side with that of the girls in Richmond 
county. 


17.— Distribution of Boys in Grades I-VIIE in Colchester, Hants, Kings and Pictou Counties, N-.S., compared 
with distribution of Girls in Richmond County, N.S., 1919. 


+ ile Le 1UME IV. Vv. VI. VII. VIII. |Total. 
Numbers— 
‘Boys, Colchester; ete). eenae ioe. teet 2,695 1,209 R232 1st 1,161 999 730 619 | 9,756 
Girls) Richmond. un eee eon 468 128 123 97 129 82 73 56 1,156 
Percentages— 
Boys; @olchester; ete) 4. sneer as eee 27-6 12-4 12-6 11-6 11-9 10-2 7-6 6:3 100 
Curlsmeichinnon Ce eeees eee ee ee 40-5 11-1 10-8 8-4 11-1 7-1 6-3 4-9 100 


It is to be noticed that the divergency between the two groups is not so 
strongly marked as in the other case, but still sufficiently strongly marked to 
suggest that it is not sex or mentality or unfairness in the grading system, but 
opportunity that is the chief cause of poor distribution. It is suggested here that 
a study of the distribution in the whole province from year to year under the 
same grading systems (with slight changes in 1904 and 1912) as given on pages 
49, 50, 54 and 60 would prove interesting. 


(4) Early school leaving.—It is quite true, of course, that early schoo! 
leaving is a strong reason why the numbers in the upper grades are compara- 
tively small. Below are given the percentages in grades VI-VIII for eight 
years in two counties in Nova Scotia. The age of school enrolment in this 
province is not given by individual years, but by three groups, “under 5 years,” 
‘from 5 to 15,” and “over 15 years.” Pupils over 15 yeArs should have passed 
beyond grade VIII, but there is no doubt that the county which has the larger 
proportion at school over 15 has also a larger proportion at 13 and 14 (the ages 
at which the serious dropping out usually begins). It will be noticed that in 
every year except one the county with the older children has the greater propor- 
tion in the upper grades. 


Annapolis. Richmond. 
Year. —_—__§$_—_—— 
p.c. p.c. DCE p.c. 
VI-VIII.| over 15. | VI-VIII.| over 15. 
MOL ie eps Sas oe ees les Coletta be WO SRE aE MAREE ee eek ee Re oe 23-82 11-74 15-90 8-35 
BLS et. oie ON + Sb wiewne Wlabe 2 sh SMP a ea ead the pahe ah, ARR sabe CRE ee ed dame 22-78 5-81 16-80 6-48 
8) Se Rn? SAN ACA el Nia dalyt ei miele Al eel vaio posite, st, 23-10 11-67 16:66 6-25 
AS 2) A oe Ree aE EER PL RMT RR LURID ads eat Oe a TY meg Aes io: Wa econ gy on 23-38 10-83 17-84 5-81 
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' The question is, however—a very important question—which is cause and 
which effect in this case. Does the county make a poorer showing because 
its pupils drop out early, or do they drop out early because when they come to 
the age of 13 or 14 they are in low grades? In either case, this is not at all a 
necessary factor in disturbing a table of distribution of ehrolment. By con- 
sulting diagram it will be seen that there are enough and more than enough 
up to the age of 13 to fulfil the conditions of ideal grading. Ii all the pupils in 
school at the age of 14 plus the number at 12 and 13 who began school at 5 and 6 
were up to grade, there would be sufficient in grade VIII to meet ideal require- 
ments. Where dropping out of school has a bearing on grade distribution, it 
is due to the fact that the pupils who drop out at 13 and 14 were either late in 
commencing school, or irregular in attendance while at school and by the time 
they have come to this age they are still in grade IV or V (See the proportions 
in grades I-IV over the age of 12 in tables 37 to 39). The younger pupils in these 
grades will probably keep on, but the older-pupils are very likely to drop out. 

At the foot of table 23 is given the average age of each grade. -It will be 
noticed that between grades II and V there is a greater interval of time than 
between VI and IX. At first sight it would appear that this is because the latter 
group of grades requires a shorter time, but a close study of the three tables 
of age and grade will point to the suggestion that it is due, at least in part, to 
the dropping out of older pupils in grades IV and V, leaving the younger ones 
or the pupils who have commenced at a normal age and made normal progress to 
go on with the higher grades. To illustrate by an extreme but possible case, 
suppose there were 1,000 at an average age of 11 in grade V and 1,000 at the age 
of 14 also in grade V. The average age in grade V would thus be 12/4 years. 
Suppose the 1,000 at the age of 14 dropped out at this grade and the 1,000 at 
the age of 11 went on a year later to grade VI, the average age of grade VI 
would be 12—a half year younger than that of grade V. All the known facts, 
therefore, seem to point out that dropping out of pupils does not occur at a 
sufficiently early age to prevent them from completing the elementary grades 
supposing they had begun school on time and attended regularly while there. 
The serious fact is, not that they drop out of school at 13, but that they have 
spent only two or three actual school years there before coming to this age. 


(5) The mentality of the pupil.—The general impression is that the reason 
a pupil is retarded is because he is mentally backward; that if a pupil has to 
repeat a grade it is because he lacks ability to do the work of that grade in one 
year. No one doubts that there are mentally backward pupils, but that the 
proportion of these to the total is great enough to affect the appearance of a 
table of distribution by grade is open'to question. The other factors that enter 
into the retardation of pupils have already been enumerated and they are so 
‘numerous and so powerful that it is to be expected that mental backwardness 
will prove but a very small factor and will affect but a small proportion of school 
children. The consideration of the attainments of girls and boys, of pupils in 
graded schools and ungraded schools, of communities showing regular attend- 
ance and irregular attendance, and other factors does not, at the same time admit 
of a separate analysis according to mental or physical defects or the absence of 
such. The mentally or physically defective pupil receives more and 
more attention through medical and dental inspection of schools and statistics 
of the results of each inspection would be very useful. It is to be regretted 
that such statistics as can be obtained are very meagre. Such as they are, are 
given on pages 105-110, and represent sample cases rather than whole provinces. 
They will, however, indicate probable proportions. 

The proportion of pupils who are too backward mentally to take advantage 
of ordinary class work has not been ascertained as yet, but approximations and 
tendencies can be discussed. It is well~ known to scientists that human traits 
are distributed according to certain well-defined types of distribution. If for 
instance, a thousand trained persons were shooting at the same mark, the 
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majority of shots would range themselves around a certain point in the vicinity 
of the bull’s-eye, while an ever decreasing number would be arranged farther 
and farther away from the bull’s-eye, but—and this is the important point— 
about the same number on one side of it as on the other. It is acknowledged 
that it is the same with mental traits. Under the same conditions the same 
number will be above the attainments of the ‘‘average person” as below them; 
that is, curves of such traits would take the form of what is known as the prob- 
ability curve or the normal curve of errors. The chances are that if a class or 
eroup of say 2,250 in the same grade had begun together and attended with the 
same regularity for one year, there would be found 3 mentally deficient who 
could make no progress at all; 45 who were decidedly too weak to keep pace 
with the work of the grade and who without doubt would have to remain in 
the grade for another year or longer; 375 who were doubtful cases; that is, the 
teacher would have difficulty in deciding whether to promote them at the end 
of the year or require them to repeat the grade for another year, and his or her 
action would be decided by the adequacy of accommodation in the classrooms; 
1,300 would without doubt pass on to the next grade at the end of the year; 375 
would be doubtful on the other side; the teacher would have had difficulty 
during the school year in deciding whether or not to hold them back the whole 
year in the same grade and his or her action would depend upon circumstances; 
45 would without doubt have covered two grades in the year while 3 would be 
“oeniuses’’ as far ahead of the average as the mentally deficient were behind 
it and probably as little benefited by the ordinary school curriculum. These 
figures must not be considered as definite—they are used merely to show relative 
tendencies. The fact itself has been made a subject of close study by great 
educationists among whom ‘may be mentioned Professor Sargent of London 
University, one time Educational Advisor to Lord Milner. 

It may be interesting to give two illustrations of this tendency from actual 
conditions in Canada, one from the distribution of examination credits in com- 
position and Rhetoric in grade IX in Manitoba in 1905; the others from an 
analysis of retardation in Alberta in 1915. 


(1) Distribution of high school examination marks in Composition and Rhe- 
toric, grade IX, Manitoba, 1905.—From some hundred different tables and 
curves of examination results compiled, this one on Composition and Rhetoric 
has been selected, not because it shows the best distribution—several others 
show as good—but because the nature of the subject admits of better examina- 
tion results than any other. That is, it is a subject that admits of all degrees of 
perfection. It has not the fault of many papers in being too difficult to be 
attempted by some and too easy to show the real standing of others. Compo- 
sition, one would expect, is a subject on which the largest proportion of candi- 
dates would make the average mark and a decreasing number would vary above’ 
or below this mark. The same high school examination papers are set for all 
the pupils in the province who are in that grade; they are examined or “‘read”’ 
by high school teachers and intermediate school principals of accredited stand- 
ing, who meet in Winnipeg for this purpose in July. A paper on composition, 
for example, is read by a group selected by the presiding examiner for this pur- 
pose, a chairman being placed at the head of each group. The group first of all 
discuss the paper set, decide upon what constitutes a satisfactory answer to a 
set question and the value to be attached to a perfect answer to each question. 
After this discussion which may take two days, the chairman takes at random a 
candidate’s paper and reads it aloud, one answer at a time. Each examiner 
evaluates it independently in terms of the percentage of a perfectly satisfactory 
answer. After the first paper is thus finished, the examiners compare their 
results and often average them. A typical actual case may be here cited. 
At a centre in another province than Manitoba the first paper was thus read and 
evaluated by the group, on averaging the different values attached to the answer 
the average came to 70 per cent, the highest value given was 72, the lowest 
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68---a range of 4 in a group of about 20. In spite of this satisfactory result 
another and another paper was read and compared and the range was thus 
reduced and a larger majority of the group was ranged around the average. 
This would seem to be an excellent system and the values given to such exami- 
nation papers seem worth analyzing. The examination on Composition and 
Rhetoric in question was written by 510 candidates—a rather low number to 
show results favourable to the point which we are trying to illustrate (exception 
would come out more prominently in a few cases than in a very large number) ; 
1,000 would be better and 10,000 would be still better. The results as given 
below are therefore all the more satisfactory. 


15 papers were marked 20 or under. 
(<9 (<3 


10 25 
26 (29 (<4 30 
30 : (79 (<3 35 
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On closer analysis of the figures it was found that— 
The lowest 5 per cent of the candidates received on the average 20-5marks., 
oe (<3 66 6¢ 


eee xt 20 36.2 « 
(<9 next 50 (79 é¢ o¢é éé p2a2 (<9 
“ next 20 66 T: 66 é< 68-5“ 
“ highest 5 ye id * 8 about 84-0 


~ Now 20 marks would be considered absolute failure; that is there would be 
no hope that the candidate who received only 20 marks on one subject would 
be able to pass grade IX. 

Around 35 would be considered a ‘‘conditioned” standing; that is, a candi- 
date receiving 35 marks on this paper would be allowed to pass if he made an 
average of 50 on all the papers written for grade IX. 

A candidate receiving 50 marks would be a “pass” candidate. The import- 
ant point to be observed in these results is the fact that the candidates are 
arranged at almost equal intervals in the same proportions on either side of the 
average 52-2: 121 are below 45, 127 are above 60, while 262 are, or about half 
the whole, between 45 and 60. If a curve is drawn of this distribution it will 
be found to conform very closely with the curve of probability. If the number 
of candidates had been greater the conformity would have been closer. 


(2) Analysis of retardation in Alberta in 1915.—On page 56 is given a table 
of age, sex and grade taken from the Annual Report of Alberta for 1915. The 
teachers when making up this table were required to give the reason for retarda- 
tion and these reasons were classified. There is no doubt that the results 
obtained are open to a great many objections. In that year there were 4,218 
teachers (although only 444 of these were third class, the rest above) and the 
results would be vitiated by the difference in standpoint represented by this 
large number of teachers, to say nothing of defects in judgment. This stand- 
point would be subject to the same law as the mentality of the pupils. If 
4,000 persons were to judge the same average child, the chances are that the 
majority would class him as average while a portion would class him slightly 
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below or above and a small number would be found to class him as defective 
or “bright.’? This law is, however, counteracted here by the tendency to con- 
sider the pupil who, because of irregularity in attendance or other reasons, is 
behind with his work, mentally backward and the one who is well up in his 
work unusually bright. One would expect therefore to find in the returns a 
very large percentage of mentally backward children. As a matter of fact only 
4-81 per cent of a total of 81,768 are returned as mentally backward, although 
35-48 per cent of the same total are returned as retarded. This is remarkable 
and would seem to bear the stamp of trustworthiness. Only 9-09 per cent of 
the total are returned as retarded through defects in the pupils, half of which 
defect are stated to be due to physical defects or “‘indifference.”’ ‘The same 
returns gave 27-9 per cent as accelerated, that is in a grade above the age, 
taking 7 as the standard for grade I, 8 for grade I] and so on up. Now a pupil 
who began school at 5 or 6 was returned as accelerated although he was only in 
grade I and had really taken no step ahead. There were 10,993 (or 12-77 per 
cent of the total) of such pupils in grades I and II alone. If a pupil had com- 
menced at the age of 6 in grade I and had gone on at the normal rate he should 
be in grade IV at the age of 9 and would be returned as accelerated because 
the normal age for grade IV was 10 years. The indications are that if proper 
deductions are made, the percentage really accelerated, that is, those who were 
able to do the work of a grade in less than one year, would correspond very 
closely to the percentage retarded through defects in themselves, not want o 

opportunity. The table given below is a summary of the results discussed 

It will be interesting to see how the proportions vary in different types of schools, 


CLASSIFICATION OF RETARDED Purits IN ALBERTA PUBLICLY CONTROLLED ScHoo.s, In 1915. 


Number of pupils Number retarded. Percentage of 
represented. retarded. 
Type of Schools. SS Remarks. 
Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
Rural ee 15,038} 13,694] 28,732 7,999 6,735] 14,734 53-19 49-18 50-98] Retardations here means 
Villdeereen Aalst 3,196 2,949 6,145 1,411 1, 187 2,598 44-14 40-59 46-33} over normal age in 
OWEN semis 5". iia? 13, 927 13,861] 27,788 5,292| 4,754] 10,046) 38-00] 34-30) 27-31] grade: 7 years of age is 
Oty Se ees ce. 9, 546 9,557) 19,1038 3,391 3,096 6,487 35-52 32-40 20-52] taken as normal age 
. = for Grade 1 and a year 
otal Wns he). a): 41,707| 40,061} 181,768] 18,093] 15,772] 33,865] 43-38} 39-40] 41-42) is allowed for each 
succeeding grade. 


ALLEGED Reasons ror RETARDATION, AS REPORTED BY TEACHERS. 


Percentages of total number of pupils sampled in each type of school. 
Type of School. Defects in Pupils. Want of opportunity. Special. 
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Note.—Causes not stated 6-32 p.c. 


These considerations suggest, to say the least, that a table of distribution 
of pupils by grade will not reveal or be disturbed by the mentality of the pupil, 
because there are probably as many above the average mentality as below it 
and both are in decreasing numbers. To these considerations may be added 
the very obvious one that if the proportions of defectives, or ‘‘geniuses’”’ in a 
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province were sufficiently large to disturb the distribution into grades it would 
be shown by an unduly large number in. the lowest and highest grades and a 
depression in the intermediate grades. As already stated, no one doubts the 
existence of these mentally backward pupils, and it is interesting to know that 
the problem of handling them is receiving greater and greater attention. The 
extent to which this is being done in Canada is partially surveyed on page 105 
in the section on medical inspection and education of defectives. 

- The study of the problem of mentality of school children has occupied a 
large part of the life work of such men as Binet, whose written works give a 
good account of what is being done in France towards its solution. At the 
same time it must never be forgotten that there is probably an equal number 
who are as far above the normal as these are below it, and that from the point of 
view of their value to the country these claim at least as much special attention 
as their unfortunate complements. Their outlook may be blighted through 
being held down to the regular course of study and to the pace of the average 
pupils. Suppose, for example, two boys entered a graded school at the age of 
nine, the one three years below the average intelligence and the other three 
years above it. Under ordinary conditions the bright boy would be held down 
to a grade a year and by the time he reached 14 years of age he would be in 
grade VI, the other boy would be still in grade III. Supposing both of them left 
school at 14, the bright boy would be little better equipped for life educationally 
than the dull one. Now the best that a special class for the dull boy could do 
would be to advance him a year or two, while the bright boy under favourable 
conditions would have finished his first year in high school and thus laid a 
foundation on which, with sufficient ambition and determination he could go 
on of his own accord towards higher education. 
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Table 19 attempts to bring together the distribution by grade in the pub- 
liely controlled institutions in all the provinces except the Roman Catholic 
schools in Quebec, of which the grading cannot be set down on a comparative 
basis, as it is up to the present impossible to ascertain how many pupils of 
secondary grades attend the classical colleges, or how many of the pupils of the 
different grades attend public or private institutions, or how the grades themselves 
compare with the grades in other provinces. ‘The comparison so far as indicated 
is fairly accurate, except possibly in the case of British Columbia. 

Enough has been said to point out that the above table conceals more 
than it reveals. In such provinces as have the same system of grading it shows 
how they compare in the tendencies to which the table points especially in:— 


(1) The large number in the earlier grades as compared with the later 
grades. 


(2) The crowding in grade I. 


To enable a better analysis of these figures to be made a summary of the 
course of study in each province is now given. 
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Historical Analysis of Distribution by Grades. 


A historical analysis of distribution by grades is a better means of forming 
an estimate of the work done by schools than analysis of any one year. This 
will be realized when the distribution of 1918 or 1919 is considered in view of the 
influenza epidemic, and, in the case of secondary grades especially, when any of 
the years during the war is taken. Again it would be unfair to place a table of 
distribution in a new province side by side with that of an old province for the 
sake of estimating the comparative merits of the work in these two provinces. 
In the case of historical tables, it is clear that if one province shows a better 
distribution than another, but if the latter shows a more rapid and steady 
growth than the former, a basis of comparison is thus given. The tables which 
follow use the nomenclature of the province concerned. Table 21 gives the 
distribution by grades in the five provinces which use the twelve grade system 
(Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta) during 
eight years. A longer period is not admissible because Alberta did not intro- 
duce the twelve grade system until 1912. Eight years, again, is the natural 
elementary school life. Again eight years carry us back almost as far as the 
census year 1911. The table makes a sharp division between elementary and 
secondary grades for this reason. For the sake of convenience in analyzing 
this distribution, table 21 gives the same facts in percentages of the total in the 
elementary grades and separately of the total in secondary grades. This has 
the advantage of showing both the growth of secondary work and the com- 
parative elimination from year to year in the elementary grades and in the 
secondary grades. Tables 23-32 give such historical statistics of distribution 
as are available for each province. The statistics of Quebec are given separately 
for the Roman Catholic and Protestant schools, as their grading systems are 
not the same. 


21.— Distribution of Pupils in Publicly Controlled Schools by Grades, totalled for five provinces (N.S., N.B., Man., 
Sask., Alta.), for eight years, 1912-1919. 


NUMBERS. 
Grand 
Number of Pupils in Elementary Grades. Number in Secondary Total in 
Grades. Elemen- 
Year. |————_____- tary and 
11056 Secon- 
il, te GUE IV. Vie Wile Vile) Villta ota Wand ae Xe leak LEN eo taeda ce aicy, 
xe Grades 


1912...| 92,835} 42,554] 44,293) 40,807} 32,023} 20,595) 14, 943/15,143} 302,643/13,355| 2,815) 734) 16,904) 319,547 


1918...| 129,349] 58,248] 58,989) 55,044) 43,399! 27,663} 19, 256)19,882) 410,651)......]......]...... 23,316] 433,967 
1914...| 137,011) 63,591) 63,560) 58,780) 45,992) 30,408] 21,097/21,958) 442,397)......|......]...... 26,054} 468,451 
1915...| 136,552) 68,465} 67,730) 62,121) 49,383) 33,512] 22,956)24,767| 465,990)......]......]...... 29,917) 495,907 
1916. 137,244] 69,236] 70,035} 65,776] 48,399] 35,624) 24,448/24, 860] 476,959)......|..... 31,443} 508,402 


1917..|| 144°210| 69.736} 72/943] 67,101] 55,451] 37.615] 26,534/26.730| 500, 220/23, 653] 5,758] 1,504] 30,915] 531, 135 
1918...| 148,292] 70.309} 72,867| 69,480] 56,467| 40,129] 28,738]28,077| 513, 734/24, 596| 6,082] 1,383] 32,261] 545,995 
1919...| 157.678| 72,284} 74,199] 70,804] 58,712] 42,883] 30,477|30,175| 537,446/27,042| 6,366] 1,490] 34,898] 572,344 


PERCENTAGES. 
1912... 29-50 13-30 13-90 12-77 10-02 6-45 4-67| 4-74 94-71] 4-18) 0-88) 0-23 5-29 100-0 
LOIS, 29°88 J2-45 13-62 12-71 10-02 6-39 4-45) 4-59 Ett emer airlIily. > aye Uke oa 5-15 100-0 
1914... 29-07 12 49 13-49 12-47 9-76 6-45 4-48] 4-66 93587) ene Apel ae 6-13 100-0 
1915... 27-54 16-81 13-66 12-53 9-96 6-76 4-63} 4-99 3-00) Sencar pa ane a a eres 6-10 100-0 
1916... 27-00 13-62 13-78 12-94 9-52 7-01 4-81] 4-89 OS 82 Pe alee ameter ee 6-18 100-0 
1917... 27-15 13-13 13-73 12-63 10-44 7-82 5-00] 5-03 94-18] 4-45) 1-08] 0-28 5-82 100-0 
1918... 27-16 12-88 13-35 12-73 10-34 7:35 5-26] 5-14 94-09} 4-50} 1-11} 0-25 5-91 100-0 
1919... 27-55 12-63 12-96 12-37 10-26 7-49 Doel, OTD 93-90} 4-72) 1-11) 0-26 6-10 100-0 
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22.—Prince Edward Island Publicly Controlled Schools—Distribution of Pupils by ‘Grades, 1904- 919. 


Norr.—The grand totals up to 1914 are the sum of the Grades and do not correspond to the totals for the province as 
given in Table 2, since Prince of Wales College is here included. 


Elementary Grades. Secondary. Total. 
J |} Grand 
Year. Prince Total. 

Primer |. Books Book Boo Book of Wales | Elemen- |Secondary| Ungraded 

Book I. } II & III. Vie ‘Ve Wile College. tary. 
NGOS. sree oss 4,698 6, 239 3,520 Qi (Awl, 690 ZOO PER hse bias eet ees 102 19,231 
OOD Reece 23 4,679 6,151 3, 643 2,850 1,794 LOT Ree tee am Te 155 19,469 
OOD Ee creer. a 4,519 5,690 3,388 2,916 Iioo PPX NN ee Mes OE MRR ee ca ees 738 19, 206 
1OO7ES Co es 4,798 6,016 3,540 4,195 Dar gee|\ ME A eet DU WS Sa ee ae 210 19,086 
OOS Pa ge. 4,709 5,062 3,614 4,491 136 (ee AOR eae i RW et AER east a ol bse ie 183252 
1OOORS on aa 5, £31 5, 240 3,677 3,977 48 O85 ae eee ANTM [hark eis sAeUE IE BE, WEA Cd uh Se 18,358 
TOLO Rea sree 5, 643 5,103 3, 282 3,895 9 P50 oe. eee ee eee oe ik ys b 18,171 
5 Kt) eae 5,790 6,563 HOLA Ue ae eect mb odh «0.4 ce. QT SNe eee he ey Oe BL ene 17,675 
GUE ey. 5,601 6, 666 APE LA 28 yo ee | eet 2 0 OAT A\ at Opal owe | Mi dec RAL ares 300 17,365 
TOUS ere ede 5,991 6, 805 Ce Ee AOR 2 28) | ee Oe Boe OT Ue Pe he ee ee ob 408 17,826 

Grades Grades Grades.| Grades | Grades 

So TUS nL ha Vie! Viet Ve VIL. VIII. 
GS he ae oe 6,015 3,069 3,929 Dealiic Pe} 299 15, 956 2,412 830 18,368 
Oe eden 6, 149 3,309 4,179 2,190 2,193 . 809 15,827 2,502 382 18,711 
OT Gh eat re 6,368 6,133 4,018 725 725 281 17, 244 1,006 393 18, 643 
OTe Sette te 6,460 5,955 4,002 706 707 306 17,128 1,013 360 18,496 
TOISH Aste 2s. 5, 827 5,474 4,424 915 915 Pept 16,640 1,142 306 18,088 
LOOMS Seo: 5,986 5,430 3,904] - 769 769 278 16,089 1,047 729 17,865 


a ee eR ate ee ee 


23.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools—Distribution of Pupils by Grades, 1894-1919. 


LSE GLE EE SED OE DELLE ALE EEE PT IEDR TEE DTT EDTA LDL DET LEAL DELLA LTT IT TT 


Number Enrolled. 


Year. Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. Total. 
Ele- 
1. Le ia IV. We Vi, Vider| VillopeLX.| ex) OXI! | UXIT. | mens (Seeon- | Grand, 
tary. | dary. 


1894..| 18,908} 13,498} 12, 184]12,672|11,158] 9,202) 9,409] 6,489] 2,922) 1,186) 460 82} 93,520) 4,650 98,170 
1895..| 19,470} 13,042} 12,361/13,011/10, 833} 9,711] 9,854] 6,745) 3-553) 1-331) 576 68] 95,027) 5,528) 100,555 
1896..| 18,893] 13,384] 12,385]13, 195|10,893} 9,138) 9,913] 7,115] 4,008] 1,482] 536 90| 94,916} 6,116} 101,082 
1897..} 19,116] 13,232) 12,541/13,007|11, 136] 9,193] 9,305) 7,064) 4,202} 1,692} 590 72| 94,5941 6,556; 101,150 
1898..} 18,929] 13,128} 12,532/13,275/11,007| 9,015] 9,344] 6,850] 4,530] 1,885) 608} 100) 94,080) 7,123) 101,203 
1899..| 18,709} 12,970} 12,347/13,087/10,876] 8,814] 9,089} 7,151] 4,709) 2,018) 736 11} 93,043] 7,574) 100,617 
1900..| 18,798} 13,257} 12,256/12,816/10, 666] 9,014| 8,825] 7,248] 4,391] 1,894) 865 99} 92,880} 7,249} 100,129 
1901..] 19,185} 13,089} 11,975/12,655/10,590] 8,700] 8,292] 6,628) 4,461) 1,850) 878) 107} 91,114) 7,296 98,410 
1902..| 20,497] 13,688] 12, 252/12,449/10, 332] 8,658] 7,735) 6,308] 4,364] 1,804) 874 98] 91,919} 7,140 99,059 
1903..| 20,553] 13,817} 12,825/12,424/10,271] 8,280] 7,801] 5,716] 4,306] 1,841} 822} 112} 91,687) 7,081 98,768 
1904..} 20,799] 13,014) 12,635/12,297| 9,962) 8,024] 7,418} 5,742) 4,017] 1,972) 911 95} 89,891) 6,995 96,886 
1905..} 21,056} 13,891] 12, 862/12, 830/10, 606] 8,411] 7,465] 5,845] 4,387] 1,859] 925] 115) 92,966] 7,286) 100,252 
1906..| 23,401] 12,567} 12,794/12,636/10,537| 8,007] 7,116] 5,635] 4,480) 2,071} . 978} 110) 92,693) 7,639) 100,332 
1907..| 24,539] 11,783} 12,272/12,686/11,020]} 8,690) 6,158] 5,193] 4,378} 2,117) 1,038] 113} 92,361] 7,646) 100,007 
1908..| 24,953] 11,791} 11,645/12,190}11,424] 8,902] 6,287| 5,000) 4,668] 2,021] 1,089} 185) 92,192) 7,913 100, 105 
1909..| 25,500} 11,997} 11,864|11,961|11, 246] 9,368] 6,364] 5,256) 4,392] 2,463) 1,104) 165) 93,556) 8,124) 101,680 
1910..| 26,315] 11,665} 11,636]11, 962/10, 787| 9,191] 6,643] 5,179) 4,761] 2,566! 1,155} 175) 93,378) 8,657} 102,035 
1911..| 27,148) 11,767] 11,774)11,746|10, 660) 8,936] 6,913] 5,295] 4,717) 2,550) 1,223 186] 94,234) 8,676} 102,910 
1912..| 28,183] 11,877] 11,987/11,800]10, 724] 8,634] 6,630] 5,481] 4,647| 2,669] 1,144) 208} 95,316) 8,668) 103,984 
1913..| 28,675] 12,121} 12,028/12,472/10, 786) 8,676| 6,561) 5,314] 4,664) 2,552) 1,214) 206) 96,633) 8,636) 105,269 
1914..| 29,180} 11,983] 12, 132/12,249]11,088] 8,700] 6,789] 5,327| 4,684| 2,767| 1,229} 223] 97,448) 8,903) 106,351 
1915..| 28,742] 12,481] 12,275]11,958]11,493] 9,262] 6,647] 5,433] 5,134] 2,698] 1,414) 231] 98,291) 9,477) 107,768 
1916..| 30,074} 12,988] 12,008/12,074/10, 938] 9,335] 6,736] 5,310] 5,123] 2,941] 1,434] 228) 99,463] 9,726) 109,189 
1917..| 30,609) 12,600) 12,398)11,147 Us 9,127] 6,983] 5,523] 4,704} 2,842} 1,349} 193] 99,944) 9,088} 109,032 


1918..| 30,077; 12,489] 12,249/10,954/11,108] 9,211] 7,075| 5,732] 4,881] 2,689] 1,401} 231) 98,895} 9,205) 108,097 
1919..1 30,703! 12,111] 11,663]/10,893|10,967! 8,648! 7,052] 5,807! 5,035] 2,519| 1,342 2421 97,844! 9,138! 106,982 


a ee ne ee eee SS SS ES SS 


\ 
Average Age of each Grade in 1919 in years and months. 


| ee ia} a i ied he, Ala veal eu Ages given only to ‘‘over 16.” 
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e « 
24.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools—Percentage Distribution of Pupils by Grades, 1894-1919. 
UN od Benet AGES Pt cr Cte AUS ORLY Me PewtansaR ANMe peg evo ice eg RS RO cn 
Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades Total. 
Year. eres : 
0) 
Grade| II. | III. | Iv. | V. | VI. | VII. | VIT.| IX. | X. | XI. | XII.| Ele- | Secon- | Elementary 
it mentary| dary. |inSecondary 
Grades. 

1894...... 19-26] 13-75] 12-04} 12-91] 11-37] 9-37) 9-59] 6-61} 2-98} 1-21} 0-47} 0-08 95-26 4-74 4-97 
1895.0 te 19-36] 12-97] 12-29] 12-94] 10-77} 9-65] 9-80} 6-71] 3-53} 1-32) 0-57) 0-07 94-50 5-50 5-82 
1896.6 ee 18-70| 13-25] 12-26] 13-06] 10-78} 9-04} 9-81} 7-04} 3-97; 1-47] 0-53} 0-09 93 +95 6-05 6-44 
ESO(-8 ae 18-90] 13-08] 12-40] 12-86] 11-01] 9-09} 9-20; 6-98) 4-15] 1-67} 0-58} 0-07 93-52 6:48 6-93 
M8982 2", cea 18-70] 12:97] 12-38} 13-12] 10-87] 8-91] 9-23] 6-77] 4-48] 1-86} 0-60} 0-10 92-96 7-04 7-57 
1899...... 18-59] 12-89] 12-27) 13-01] 10-81] 8-76] 9-03) 7-11) 4-68} 2-01} 0-73} 0-11 92-47 7-53 8-14 
1900...... 18-77| 13:24] 12-24] 12-80) 10-65) 9-00] 8-81} 7-24) 4-39} 1-89) 0-86) 0-10 92-76 7-24 7-80 
LOOL aie: 19-49] 13-30] 12-17) 12-86] 10-76] 8-84) 8-43] 6-74} 4-53} 1-88} 0-89) 0-11 92-59 7-41 8-00 
G02 erate 20-69] 13-82} 12-37] 12-57] 10-43] 8-70} 7-81} 6-37] 4-41] 1-82) 0-88} 0-10 92-79 7-21 7-76 
UBM Gre ie 20-81} 13-99} 12-98] 12-58] 10-40] 8-38} 7-90} 5-79} 4-36] 1-86) 0-83) 0-11 92-83 Weld 7-72 
1904....., 21-45) 13-44! 13-04] 12-69] 10-28] 8-28] 7-66) 5-93} 4-15) 2-04) 0-94) 0-10 92-77 7-23 7-78 
1905. 2.58 ‘| 91-00] 13-86] 12-83] 12-80} 10-56} 8-39] 7-45) 5-83} 4-38} 1-85} 0-92) 0-11 92-38 7-62 7-82 
1906...... 93-32) 12-53) 12-75| 12-59] 10-50} 7-98] 7-09] 5-62) 4-47} 2-06} 0-97) 0-11 92-39 7-61 8-24 
TOOT. shane 94-55) 11-78| 12-27| 12-68] 11:02] 8-69] 6-15) 5-19) 4-37] 2-11} 1-03) 0-11 92-36 7-64 8-28 
19082... 388 24-92| 11-78] 11-63} 12-18] 11-41] 8-89] 6-28) 4-99] 4-66} 2-02) 1-09) 0-14 92-10 7-90 8-58 
T9O9." oe 25-08] 11-80] 11-67] 11-76] 11-06] 9-21] 6-26] 5-17} 4-32] 2-42) 1-09) 0-16 92-01 7-99 8-54 
LOTO lee 95-79| 11-43] 11-40] 11-72] 10-57) 9-01] 6-51) 5-08] 4-67) 2-51) 1-13) 0-17 91-52 8-48 9-29 
Re 26-38) 11-43] 11-44] 11-41] 10-36] 8-68) 6-72} 5-15} 4-58) 2-48) 1-19) 0-18 91-58 8-42 9-20 
OTD: erie 27-10| 11-42] 11-53) 11-35] 10-31) 8-30} 6-38] 5-27) 4-47) 2-57) 1-10} 0-20 91-66 8-34 9-09 
TOUS, oko 27-94) 11-51] 11-43] 11-85] 10-25) 8-24) 6:23} 5-05) 4:43) 2-42) 1-15) 0-20 91-80 8-20 8-93 
NOT4 bs ee 27-44) 11-27) 11-41] 11-52) 10-43) 8-18} 6-38] 5-01) 4-40) 2-60) 1-16) 0-21 91-63 8-37 9-13 
19155 ee 96-67| 11-58} 11-39] 11-10] 10-66] 8-59! 6-17} 5-04) 4-76) 2-50) 1-31) 0-21 91-22 8-78 9-64 
PO1G! age 97-54| 11-90] 11-00] 10-97] 10-02] 8-55) 6-17} 4-86} 4-70) 2-69) 1-31) 0-21 91-09 8-91 9-78 
LOTT Sere 28-07| 11-59] 11-37] 10-22) 10-59] 8-37] 6-40] 5-07| 4-31) 2-61) 1-24) 0-18 91-46 8-34 9-09 
TOTS ene 27-82} 11-56] 11-33] 10-13] 10-27] 8-52) 6-54) 5-30} 4-51} 2-50) 1-30) 0-21 91-49 8-51 9-30 
1919 28-70| 11-32] 10-90| 10-18] 10-25} 8-08} 6-60| 5-43} 4-71) 2-35} 1-25) 0-23 91-46 8-54 9.23 

25.—New Brunswick Publicly Contrelled Schools—Distribution of Pupils by Grades, 1890-1919. 

: | Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. Total. 

year 
Elemen-| Secon- 
Te 10 i 1@8 Ve Vee meek | A Teese atte eT xX. XD Xe tany:, dary. | Grand 

1890. 14,653} 10,756) 10,520 G85 1 GE TIAN 2 P2821 NTA OL LOOT eee ce eta ed ues eta t cennee 58, 250 320] 68,523 
1895.10 14) 280) °10:'9931'10;'845|) || 108863 Pay iil|e2 47S 101 (939) de 83) Gen tea). alee lt rerauete eae 61,955 563} 62,518 
1896. 14 140159) 10,610) 10580381) 10143586735) '25'645) ls 87) Ha GUG) Cia) el culmea tere ease | etaaanene 61,510 408} 61,918 
1897..] 13,664] 10,471) 10,626] 10,271) 8,937) 2,550) 1,918) 1,744 760 324 139 3] 60,682 1,226] 61,908 
1898. 14,658] 10,632} 10,579] 10,598} 8,850) 2,522) 2,037) 1,778 866 382 180 1} 61,904 1,429) 63,333 
1899. 14,468} 10,917] 10,504} 10,778) 9,071] 2,482) 2,069) 1,776 804 461 212 10| 62,049 1,487) 63,536 
1900. 14,392 9,658} 10,191) 10,380] 8,680} 2,592] 1,976] 1,718 906 429 209 14; 59,886 1,558} 67,129 
1901..| 14,936 9,321} 10,049 9,795| 8,494] 2,521] 1,894) 1,721 893 454 246 18} 58,892 1,528] 66,689 
1902. 14,1138 9,349] 10,212) 10,054] 8,524] 2,507) 1,920) 1,690 996 505 239 11} 58,707 1,770| 67,425 
1903. 13,408 9,247} 10,136} 10,028) 8,247) 2,677) 1,947) 1,715} 1,010 453 265 25| 57,562 1,751) 65,951 
1904..} 13,357 9,062) 10,065 9,870| 8,311) 2,727] 1,912] 1,683 950 562 DAG Miy Lol Kove OOS 1,751) 65,278 
1905. .| 13,558 9,466} 10,473 9,863}. 8,418} 2,692) 2,089) 1,647 970 571 247 17; 58,595 1,805) 66,897 
1906..| 13,717 9,374} 10,692) 10,091] 8,342) 2,493) 2,001} 1,701) 1,058 557 254 18} 58,520 1,887) 66,635 
1907..| 13,037 9,028) 10,549} 10,096] 8,192) 2,681) 2,013) 1,895 991 555 247 12} 57,491 1,805} 66,422 
1908. .| 13,881 9,142) 10,312 9,060} 7,120) 2,517) 2,132} 1,847) 1,028 554 315 14| 58, 166 1,874) 66,383 
1909. 13, 892 9,594} 10,882) 10,215] 8,355) 2,862) 2,113} 1,958) 1,141 600. 295 11} 59,871 2,047) 67,785 
1910. 14, 592 9,452} 10,897} 10,537} 8,630) 2,751) 2,283) 1,802 990 629 301 15| 60,944 1,935| 68, 154 
1911 14, 730 9,980} 10,667) 10,470] 8,805| 2,733) 1,989} 1,896) 1,011 570 281 14| 61,270 1,876| 68,951 
1912 14,675 9,948) 10,969} 10,510] 8,888) 2,734] 2,004) 1,764 994 556 289 11} 61,422 1,850} 69,199 
1913. 15,232} 10,153} 10,705) 10,426) 8,702) 2,678) 2,111] 1,575) 1,100 546 319 7| 61,582 1,972) 69,663 
1914. 15,341] 10,255} 10,969) 10,498] 8,723} 2,659) 2,214) 1,703 962 625 292 11} 62,362 1,890} 70,622 
1915 15,570) 10,799] 11,684} 10,961) 8,679] 2,819) 2,194] 1,768) 1,669 611 336 14} 64,998 2,030) 72,013 
1916 15,494} 10,803) 11,487} 10,948) 8,852) 2,880] 2,143} 1,722) 1,201 617 331 12} 64,616 2,161) 73,007 
1917 14,646} 10,399] 11,293} 10,657| 8,720) 2,853) 2,336] 1,763] 1,103 651 343 7| 63,067 2,104} 71,981 
1918 14,720] 10,538] 11,286] 10,634] 8,433] 2,952] 2,404] 1,827| 1,047 627 358 11} 63,495 2,043} 71,782 
1919 15,587} 10,239} 10,923) 10,399] 8,380} 3,051] 2,438) 1,872) 1,092 572 356 D632 200 2,025) 71,029 


Elementary and Secondary Totals are for Second Term ending June 30. Grand Totals are for full year, except 1895- 
1899, which are for Second Term. 
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26.—Quebec Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Years. 
a 
Number of Pupils in Catholic Schools. 
Elementary. Model. Academy. 
Year. 

a) meshes rae Total. 

Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th | 8th 

year. year. year. year year. | year. | year. | year. 
NOUS rae eee on Ae Se eich ata 152,105} 95,938 71,890 41,639 | 17,143) 8,366] 3,888) 2,016} 392,985 
VU Gnd RRS Moog IGE Pacha tent re Ay Patani’ 155,378 97,947 75, 241 44,045 | 17,468} 8,972} 4,180] 2,117] 405,348 
WETS ns As Bes Bik bene epee he ee a BO ta 154,414 96,517 75,369 45,164 | 17,789) 9,091) 4,333] 2,237) 404,914 
TOES FR Seah Oars eC anee ne aan eames 159, 600 98, 706 75, 348 45,640 | 17,967| 9,414] 4,148] 2,323] 412,961 
TOTO itr SB gir kes pe REY 5. ae re ye 157, 068 97, 054 76,499 44,650 | 19,121) 9,845] 4,113) 2,173] 410,523 

Number of Pupils in Protestant Schools. | 

Elementary. Model. Aca- 
Year. demy| Total. 

Ist Inds org) Wy 4th a Lob MOULD |e stan op Son | HOt (uM OGh ent 

year. | year.| year.| year.| year.| year.! year.| year.| year.| year.| year. 
CN Use RS RN ee ee ioe Eada a Leeatoes 12,352| 7,188] 6,958) 6,407| 3,310} 5,196] 1,770;  339)10,4622; 669] 451 55, 102 
LOUGH Oe MORE ee cee dee naar ere 14,756} 8,843] 8,377] 8,142] 6,464) 4,610) 3,756} 1,711] 1,293) 731) 416 59, 099 
LOUWMINA Pi wy cm tens Serre Rote ok 14,367] 8,194] 8,219} 8,005) 6,712] 4,900) 3,874] 1,691) 1,179} 840) 495 58, 476 
TOTS Me ect eit enti cn ral 13,196) 7,691] 7,790) 7,409) 6,430} 4,881) 3,459] 1,631) 1,090} 585) 385 54,547 
TO LO Reema te ce Pook sek Maes So 2 aa 13,811] 8,325] 8,049] 7,746] 6,838] 5,316} 3,947] 1,890) 1,149] 690) 405 58, 166 


1The totals shown in this classification do not correspond to the totals for Quebec given elsewhere as the latter include 


enrolment in ‘‘independent”’ schools. _(2sic.) 


27.—Ontario Publicly Controlled Scheols—Distribution of Pupils by Grades, 1897-1919 


Elementary Grades. Total. Total. @> 

Year Night | Night | Day =e 

Kinder-| Primer. First |Second | Third | Fourth | Elemen- ; Secon- | Grand. | Public | High Night * 

garten Book. Book. | Book. | Book.:| tary dary School.| School.| School. 
SOF RG | yes dere athe ee 8 TSIP SO ECO SSO MOU OOZES O to L 4 ne ie Lon menie|)o( SROMMUR wale We ek olay | hoc Se SiS, ILO bok eta 1h2 | ea 
TSOSua Ga TS ce Tree ee E7OVSHO ASOT COLIN OO 93 RESO KO COI ie ae centre |i. Aen aliay Sey es Th ARO Ee Aen ||... ea 
1899. LLRIG2 in eee 174,442) 93,076} 97,702) 86,500} 462,982) 41,7638) 504,745 12026 PO ee 505,771 
1900. LTR 234 | etree | 177,614| 88,836] 94,069] 84,507} 456,260) 39,191 495,451 COIR RO URE 496, 246 
LOOT LIS 405 hoes 178,077| 86,982} 92,203) 84,106} 452,773) 39,861 492, 634 SOOM Re kee 493, 434 
POO2s ALI SOOh Ake aes. 176,503) 85,732} 90,630) 88,738} 447,903) 42,957} 490,860 G(Oleeee eee 491,530 
LOOSEY |  LIVS80l. seoeeyes. 173,309| 86,582} 90,065) 83,981] 445,817) 42,063] 487,880 PRON lie 5 Sra 488,581 
UNS SPAR AU Reo aaa 169,981} 85,229) 90,111] 83,104 440,446) 43,905 484,351 COPA A She. ape 485, 053 
1O0Sira ie LZ 4 SO lars sos tie bane 170,253] 84,289} 90,170} 85,469] 458,974) 44,974] 487,635 G20 488, 255 
190643) 45 160 |e eee... 172,464) 84,231} 90,013) 86,469} 447,337) 45,207| 492,544 BOS ee ae oo: 493, 442 
LOO Foma ep lon 242 Pitch mah aa, 172,746] 84,622} 89,381] 85,752) 447,733) 46,058) 493,791 Lipo eins 495, 343 
LOOSE MLO 4 CGlee kee 175,566] 84,072) 91,039) 86,412} 453,566] 48,075} 501,641 SSO act eh 502,530 
1909. 17,816] 116,287 62,005} 84,036} 90,267) 87,690} 458,101) 49,118} 507,219 Lace beers tes 508, 563 
1910 18, 943 120,010 62,742] 86,937] 88,387] 87,023) 464,042} 46,658) 510,700; 1,645)........ 512,345 
1911 20,677 122, 258 65,962} 89,630) 88,886} 85,940) 478,353) 45,252} 518,605 Love 77| 520,255 
1912 21,562 126, 100 67,368} 92,728) 88,811) 85,213} 481,782} 45,169) 526,951 1,743 335| 529,029 
1913. 23, 289 129,759 69,992} 97,418} 91,867) 84,678) 497,003} 45,819) 542,822 1,749 1,459} 546,030 
1914. 25, 554 131, 306 72,650} 100,798] 96,330] 85,867] 512,505] 49,422) 561,927) 2,155) 2,374) 566,456 
1915 18,730} 131,844 72,898] 102,972} 100,023) 90,050} 516,517] 52,513) 569,030 1,794) 2,354) 573,178 
1916 17,450} 128,748 73,208] 106,201) 102,270) 91,824; 519,701} 40,639) 560,340 1,185} 3,467) 564,992 
1917 19,308 125,321 73,996] 106,034] 105,062} 91,989} 521,710} 40,155) 561,865 820) 3,927) 566,612 
1918 20,727 123,677 72,377| 104,935) 109,364} 92,156) 523,236} 41,419) 564,655 671 4,485} 569,811 
1919 23,9461 128, 826 75,171) 106,107] 100,115! 97,069] 541,234) 43,490) 584, 724 843} 5,042| 590,609 


Nore.—Figures for individual Secondary Grades are given only from 1916 to 1919, as follows:— 


Lower Middle Upper 

School. School. School. 
KHIR Beat U0) case, CARA 3 ci AR PR, OO 30, 886 8, 591 1,543 
191 72a ee ee EO ee ete 30, 002 8, 582 1,571 
LOLS MAHA OAs Leet MAGE. Mine. MUST sal 31,340 8,591 1,488 
191 Gia, SRE sek cP RGR ee cit OT 3 32, 667 9,301 1,522 
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28.—Manitoba Publicly Controlled Schools—Distribution of Pupils by Grades, 1902-1919. 
Elementary Grades. Total. 
Year fue anise 
Elemen- | Secon- 
I ie Lee Ve Wee Wiles WAL: VIII. tary. dary. | Grand. 
1902.. 14, 086 6,898 8,407 (Gono 6, 184 3,809 DOA. OAS) 51,509} 2,647 54, 156 
1903.. owed 7,006 8,482 7,796 5,958 3,950 2, fal 2,800 54, 294 2,915 57,409 
1904.. 16, 180 7,414 7,487 7,728 5, 988 4,092 3,079 3,482 55,450 3,070 58,520 
1905... 18, 086 7,878 8,058 8,148 6,325 4,140 3,358] 4,061 60,049} 3,238 63, 287 
1906.. 18,470 8,132 8,143 8,281 6, 287 4, 264 2,961 4,006 60, 544 3,579 64, 123 
1907.. 19,539 8,597 8,326 8,397 6,585 4,306 3,280} 4,045 63,075} 4,069 67, 144 
1908... 19,325 9,242 8,825 8,974 6,822 5, 004 3,426] 4,838 66,456] 4,575 71,031 
1909... 19,713 9,137 9,158 9,097 7,191 5,167 3,617 4,864 68, 344 5, 100 73,044 
1910... 21,100 9,710 9,099 9,396 7,263 5,402 3,625} 4,999 70,594} 5,653 76,247 
1911... ; 22,828 10,594 10,053 9,477 1204 5,740 3,660} 4,886 74,492} 6,336 80, 828 
1912-3. 24,839 11,699 11,454 9,934 7,983 5,495 3,298] 3,981 78,683} 4,996 83,679 
1914.. 27,127 14, 293 12,687 11,459 8,649 6,121 3,743 4,357 88, 435 Oo0LS 93, 954 
1915 27,399 15,394 13, 696 12, 264 9,779 6, 660 4,278] 5,106 94,576] 6,387; 100,963 
1916 26, 084 15,741 14,691 13,214 10, 142 7,339 4,684] 5,205 97,100} 6,696] 103,796 
1917 26, 968 1dsa00 15,101 14,077 10,977 7,678 4,825 5,015 100, 294 6, 294 106,588 
1918 21, oll 15,405 15, 249 14, 466 12,072 8,301 5,249 5, 293 103,346 6,579 109, 925 
1919 30, 260 15,879 15,334 14,302 12,120 9,038 5,416 5, 500 107, 849 6, 803 114, 662 
Nors.—Figures for individual Secondary Grades are given only for 1917-1919, as follows: — 
IDS Xie XI. XL: 
OT 7 Ree sass ah 2 Oe Se eae 3,067 1,939 1,209 79 
LOLS Reece: See ston ee ha it a eee ee 3,086 2,045 1,355 93 
DAO Me De rae igen Sa erties ce cube ate, eats na a 3,490 2; 028 LAA, 78 
29.—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Schools—Distribution of Pupils by Grades, 1903-1919. 
Elementary Grades Secondary Grades Total 
Year — —_-———|— 
baal. III IV Vv VI VII = Jr. |Mid.| Sr. | El’t’y. |S’d’y.| Grand 
1903 9,470 5,493 6,372 5,851 3,975 1,724 441 213 52) 32,485 706 33,191 
1904 11,650 6,981 7,654 7,144 4,398 2,248 616 259 58} 40,100 933 41,033 
1905 loo Ale: 4,657 4,320 2,789 1,518 410 184 OO OM 620 25,191 
1906 8, 762 5, 239 5,113 5,455 3,365 1,872 573 180 56] 30,466 809 31,275 
1907 10,770 6,359 6,573 6,492 4,194 2,406 561 205 62] 36,794 828 37, 622 
1908 15, 200 7,020 7,701 6, 942 3,990] 1,965 1,485) 1,940 625 191 27| 46,248 843 47,086 
1909 18, 553 7,823 8,502 6, 922 4,547| 2,736 1,737) 2,269} 1,329 557 141} 53,089} 2,027 55,116 
1910 yA ar Wb) 8,815 9,683 9,199 On Ondl wor LOZ 2,199} 2,567} 1,840 547 238] 62,767} 2,625 65, 392 
1911 24,085 9,587} 10,446 9,760 6,101) 3,605 2,535] 3,062) 2,122 718 239) 69,181} 3,079 72,260 
1912 27,166; 11,021] 11,601} 10,660 6,940] 4,268 2,950] 3,628) 2,625 795 242) 78,234] 3,662 81,896 
1913 34,973] 13,489} 13,943] 13,107 8,279} 5,231 3,355| 4,630) 3,216 950 290} 97,007) 4,456 101, 463 
1914 38,518] 14,867} 15,468] 14,307 9,707| 6,061 3,772) 5,516] 4,169) 1,169 431] 108,216] 5,769 113,985 
1915 39,016} 16,421) 16,859) 15,353) 10,583} 7,032 4,284! 6,524] 5,069] 1,383 338] 116,072] 6,790 122, 862 
1916 40,653} 16,869} 18,005} 16,721) 10,934) 7,795 4,873] 6,484] 4,979] 1,729 397) 122,334] 7,105 129, 439 
1917 45,199} 17,878} 19,214] 18,192) 138,565} 8,592 5,599! 7,099] 5,144] 1,674 461] 135,338] 7,279 142,617 
1918 47,321) 18,768} 20,133] 19,942) 13,899) 9,903 6,182] 7,689] 5,268) 1,682 539] 143,837] 7,489 151,326 
1919 49,456] 20,020} 22,012] 21,323) 15,371/11,331 | 7,197] 8,509] 6,334) 2,017} 649) 155,219) 9,000 164, 219 
30.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Grades, 1905-1919. 
EXNROLLED. 
Number. 
Year. Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. Total.. 
Stand- |Stand- 
ard I.ljard I.| Standard] Standard | Standard| Stand. | Standard |Stand-|Stand- 
Part | Part Te III. IV. Vv. VI ard | ard | Elem.| See. Grand. 
Te Il. VII | VIII. 
1905 Sets 6,544) 4,042 4,719 4,519 2,529|, 1,316 381} 154 50} 23,669 585 24, 254 
1906 eee 7,659] 4,758 5,480 5, 302 3,099} 1,675 506] 184 71} 28,023 761 28, 784 
19012 Tees 9,163] 5,524 6, 226 6,649 ad roel Ns) 582 216 86] 33,456 882 34, 338 
1908 72,.0 11,565} 5,823 6,929 7,032 4,613} 2,519 748} 316] 108} 34,481} 1,172 39,653 
1909 ee 13,929] 6,509 7,619 7,778 5,298} 3,168 1,006} 512) 229) 44,301 1,747 46,048 
19107 eee 17,276| 7,689 8,976 9,392 6,180} 3,706 1,252) 636] 200) 53,219} 2,088 55,307 
190 18,886] 8,864 10,291 10,338 6,744! 4,128 1,563! 6071 264) 59,226) 2,434 61,660 
Grade. LD ep Eien lV We AVAL AVA AB Gh US OC OGL) IME 
1912s 22,911] 9,708] 9,736) 7,837| 5,521) 4,959) 3,359] 4,270) 1,254) 7600) 615) 274) 67,671 2,743 70,414 
1013 Seren 25, 630/10, 786/10, 860} 9,105) 6,649] 5,583] 3,931} 4,382) 1,642} 710} 523) 288) 76,746) 3,163 79,900 
1014255 5.% 26, 845) 12, 194/12, 304/10, 267) 7,825] 6,867) 4,579] 5,055} 1,939) 1,183] 628} 279) 85,936) 3,974 89,910 
1915 eee 25, 825) 13,370)13,216/11,585] 8,849] 7,739) 5,553) 5,936) 2,236] 1,474 984) 4389]. 92,053} 5,233 97, 286 
19 Uae 26, 788} 13, 506] 14, 937) 13, 028]10,632| 9,365] 6,791) 7,030) 2,701] 1,502} 1,183) 764] 101,577) 6,150} 107,727 
1918322. 28 , 237] 13, 109] 13, 950} 13; 484/10,955| 9,762] 7,128] 7,536} 3,041) 1,912) 1,286 709} 104,161 6,948 111,109 
1919 see ot: 31,672} 14,035] 14, 247/13, 887| 12, 118/10,815) 8,374] 8,487] 3,826 2/151 1,445 510} 113,635} 7,932) 121,567 
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31.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools: Percentage Distribution of Pupils by Grades; 1905-1919. 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. Total. 
Year. ee a —— 

Stand- | Stand- |Standard | Stand- | Stand- | Stand-.}| Standard |Stand- | Stand- Ele- 

ard TI,jard II, Ts ard III.Jard IV.jard V. Wake ard VII.|ard VIII} mentary. |Second- 

Part I.|Part Hb. ary. 
OOS eee 26-98 16-66 19-46 18-63 10-438 5-43 1-57 63 +21 97-59 2-41 
L906 6.1 neytas 26-61 16-53 19-04 18-59 10-77 5-82 1-76 64 -24 97-36 2°64 
TOO erm rae cr 26-69 16-09 18-13 19-36 10-99 6-16 1-70 63 +25 97-72 2-28 
EOOS ES en ec 29-17 14-68 17-47 17-73 11-64 6°35 1-89 80 +27 97-04 2-96 
TOO OEE. Fn) 30-25 14-14 16-52 16-90 11-50 6-89 2-19 1-12 -49 96-21 3-79 
os Ose ts ee 31-24 13-90 16-23 16-98 11-18 6-70 2-26 Heed 5) +36 96-23 3°77 
LOUTSR sre 5 30-60 14-37 16-70 16-76 10-93 6-69 2-53 98 -44 96-05 3°95 

Grade 

ie II 1B ey V WAL WM ACN) ID Eee xe xXoy 

TOLD Seve) 22 32-24 13-66] 13-70} 11-03] 7-77|6-98| 4-72) 6-01] 1-76 +84 -86 +38 96-08 3-99 
1 UD I ek OO oes 32-08 13-49] 13-59} 11-39] 8-09|6-99} 4-92} 5-49) 2-06 -88 -66 -36 95-91 4-09 
VASE eee eee 29-86 13-56] 13-68} 11-42} 8-73]7-63| 5-09} 5-62) 2-15] 1-26 -69 “31 95-56 4-44 
1915 25-54 13-74] 13-59) 11-89] 9-09)7-96| 5-71) 6-10) 2-40) 1-52 1-01 -45 94-62 5:38 
TOLGhte ce cee 25-14 12-94] 14-00] 11-92] 9-61/8-34] 6-06] 6-19) 2-60) 1-56 1-09 -55 94-19 5-8] 
POL ree Stk 24-87 12-55!) 13-40] 12-09] 9-88]8-69]} 6-30) 6-53) 2-50) 1-39 1-09 ‘71 94-38 5:69 
LOLS aia do 25,41 11-79| 12-56] 12-14] 9-86/8-78| 6-41] 6-79) 2-74) 1-72 1-16 64 93-75 6-29 
POLS: cata 26.05 11 55] 11.71] 11.42] 9.9718.90| 6.89] 6.98] 3.15] 1.77 1.19 42 93 .48 6.59 


32.—British Columbia Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Grades, 1901-1919. 


Hlementary Grades. Totals. 
Year. S| 
First | Second | First Second Third Fourth Fifth Elem- Second- Col- Grand 
Primer. | Primer.| Reader| Reader. | Reader. | Reader. | Reader] entary. ary. leges. Total. 
TOO reas 5,598; 2,928; 2,139 3,427 3,838 De ASI ete cyte aes 20,678 ESSA Nigh ad Ja abe 123,615 
LOOZ Ree. 5,481 2,197 2,741 SHOMU. 4,019 OT OUG... s hae. Basie Ay GOs lad dae 23,901 
1903.50. «yy: 5, 304 2,008 DOO Banat) 4,399 AO LO oetag a eae: 23, 643 SoG wee 24,499 
1804 eee. 5,581 2,425 3,017 3,441 4,515 Dour cme re ee 24, 806 OST & ss. 25, 787 
1905 233 5,780 2,597 3,391 3,812 4,358 DAS2D Ieee MEibe 26, 264 TROOD oR ae. 27,354 
G06 2 ee. 5, 896 2,808 3,416 3,779 4,718 G069 ee senee 27,286 Le OSO lee ate 28, 522 
TOOT Eas 6,035 eee ser ls 25,008 4,226 yew GO, DOs ane. 28, 684 GUESS) |. 5 ana Bee 30, 039 
1908K 5 2ee. 6,846} 3,336] 4,055 4,678 5,469 1,009 Be ose ole joo 1,470 91 33,314 
1909 ee. 7,295) 3,486) 4,254 4,773 6, 646 T9885 hate 34, 289 1,809 129 36, 227 
TOTO The: 8,316 3,960 4,530 5,359 6,997 8) 467. a certs 37, 629 2,041 152 39, 822 
TOT Tee 9,635 4,567 5,592 5,946 8, 083 (Ua 7 et 42,957 1,988 180 45,125 
OLD wate 10,003 5, 137 6,469 7,045 8,978 10,009 176 47,641 2,327 202 50,170 
OL See 11,495 6, 856 7,068 8,461 11,099 10,619 106 54, 598 2,786 224 57,608 
1OTA es gat 12,276 5,881 7,072 9,428 13, 023 11,160 141 58, 809 3,418 306 62, 263 
LOLS ee tee 11,507 5, 764 7,414 9,739 14,145 11,679 104 60, 248 4,016 360 64, 624 
L916 mae 105439)" (5,173 6, 685 10,093 15, 243 11,964 203 59,597 4" O73 (Cumann. 64,570 
191s 10, 735 4,764 6,016 10,497 15,782 12,234 5249 60, 028 DP OIOee Mee a 65,118 
TOLS Mee 11,012} 4,941 5,873 10, 233 17, 343 PMA 207 62, 159 ROOT terre! 67,516 
19 ORs 12,936 5,215 6,197 10, 853 17, 727 12,953 Die 65, 881 GeOUSias see 272,006 
1Mncluding 2,353 of whom the classification was not given. Including 47 of whom the classification was not given. 


Elimination in School Grades 


As already hinted at in the introduction to the tables of distribution by 
grades and elsewhere these historical tables indicate growth and symptoms, 
but they should not be used as a basis for any definite calculations. It is unfor- 
tunate that no statistics are available to show the actual elimination in the 
grades. By this is meant that we cannot say how many of those who begin 
school arrive at grade VIII or do any work of secondary grade before perma- 
nently leaving school. It is next to impossible to devise a table which would 
give this information, and if it were devised it 1s a question whether the 50,000 
odd teachers throughout the Dominion could ever be induced to fill it in. To 
procure an accurate record it would be necessary to know the life history of 
each pupil, which of course would be impossible. Large samples from each 
province used in connection with an age, sex and grade table such as is given on 
page 56 might’ help to form a very close estimate, but conditions differ so 
widely in different communities within the same province that even this might be 
futile. If the exact number of beginners and repeaters in each grade and at 
each age were known, then a very close approximation could be made of the 
number who reach a certain grade before leaving school; but the work of com- 
piling such a table would be enormous. The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion makes an estimate of this by very intricate calculation, but it is based on 
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so many assumptions that it is a question whether the results are sufficiently 
reliable to justify the labour expended. 

A table of age, sex and grade submitted by the Dominion Bureau of 5ta- 
tistics has been approved by most of the provincial Departments of Education.” 
This table is almost identical in form with tables 39, 40 and 41, collected by 
Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1919, 1916 and 1915, respectively, 
except that the ages are from 5 and under to 21 and over, that sex is included and 
that for each age is asked the question, ‘Number beginning and repeating grade 
I within the year.’ This question should give approximately the annual crop 
of children beginning school each year. It is possible that in time the number 
beginning and repeating each grade may be ascertained, when from a knowledge 
of the number entering school each year and of the repetition in each grade, a 
fairly close approximation will be obtained of the number who arrive at a certain 
gerade. 
The above tables give but very vague indications of this elimination or 
survival. Thus, to say that there are 1,000 in grade I in 1912 and 60 in grade 
VIII in 1919, does not mean that only 60 of the 1,000 have reached grade VIII. 
They are not necessarily the same pupils. A large proportion of grade VIII 
may have been in grade VIII in 1918, and a similar repetition may have taken 
place in the other grades. It would be still less true to say that only 6 per cent 
of those who begin school arrive at grade VIII; for one thing, grade I seems to 
take more than one year. However, if grades I-IV take the same number of 
years as grade V-VIII, and if from year to year there is a much smaller number 
in the latter than in the former, it must mean that a serious elimination is taking 
place. Tables 35 to 38 show the proportions in each of the three groups in Nova 
Seotia and the Prairie Provinces and the percentage of the total in each group 
of four grades into which school life is divided, namely, grades I-IV, grades 
V-VIII and grades IX-XII. The groups are separated for the reason that in 
most provinces grade IV (grade V in Nova Scotia) seemis to be a sort of a dead 
line, and grades IX to XII are secondary grades. There is no doubt that the 
proportions these groups bear to one another are symptomatic and still more so 
the changes taking place in these proportions from year to year. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that only about half or less of grade I are beginners. 


33 Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution by numbers and percentages of Pupils, exclusive of 
Kindergarten Pupils, by Groups of Four Grades, 1894-1919. 
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Percentage of Total Enrolment in 


Year. Number in Grades. Grades. 
I-IV. V-VIIL. IX-XII. Total. LIV. V-VIII. IX-XII. 
g BLO SBT Peri rin Od siacteacle c 56, 648 36, 258 4,326 97, 232 58-26 37-29 4-45 
1895. SA Ene RA Dei etel- lee 57, 220 37, 143 5,259 99, 622 57-44 37-28 5-28 
SOG. a eek ee rsee: uaranlianat eke ts ctnlee pa 57, 200 37, 059 6,116 100,375 56:99 36-92 6-09 
dE fae’ Ath RR SARA Ons 30 bid Powe 57,309 36, 698 6,556 100, 563 56-99 36-49 6-52 
ASOS CEE Ae tries. hain teta | 57,138 36, 216 7,123 100,477 56-87 36-04 7-09 
1899 co Phen cae nt Patra et 56, 662 35, 930 7,574 100, 166 56-57 35-87 7:56 
NOOO Fee ire ies df arcuehed dicneysss te esc 56,572 35, 753 7,249 99,574 56-81 35-91 7-28 
LOOT CEC tee dese tee tes 56, 241 34,210 7,296) , 97,747 57-54 34-99 7-47 
AEN eee th ote MRE a Merete acd emeS 58, 264 33, 033 7,140 98,437 59-19 33-56 7-25 
19030 MRE eal eit Coated genes 58, 806 32,068 7,081 97,955 60-03 32-74 7-23 
O04: Fane erat ated ge ee he et 57,924 31,146 6,995 96,065 60-30 32-42 7-28 
QOS tree attests act te steretcg erate cites 59,810 32,327 7,286 99,423 60-16 32-51 7-33 
60, 665 31,295 7,639 99,599 60-91 31-42 7-67 
60,389 31,061 7,646 99,096 60-99 31-35 7-71 
59,547 31,612 7,913 99,072 60-14 31-90 7:96 
60, 657 32,234 8, 124 101,015 60,05 31-91 8-04 
60, 894 31,800 8,657 101,351 60-08 31-38 8-54 
61,454 31,804 8,676 101, 934 60-29 31-20 8-51 
62, 166 31,469 8, 668 102, 303 60:77 30-76 8-47 
64, 200 31,337 8, 636 104,173 61-63 30-08 8-29 
64, 490 31,904 8,903} . 105,297 61-25 30-39 8-45 
64, 237 32,835 9,477 106, 549 60-29 30-82 8-89 
65,927 32,319 9,726 107,972 61-06 29-93 9-01 
65, 553 33,190 9,088 107,831 60-79 30-78 8-43 
64, 405 33, 126 9,197 106,728 60-34 31-04 8-62 


64, 080 32,474 9,138 105, 692 60-63 30-73 _ 8-64 
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34.—Manitoba Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution by numbers and Percentages of Pupils, exclusive of 
Kindergarten Pupils, by Groups of Four Grades, 1902-1919. 


Percentage of Total Enrolment in 


Year. Number in Grades. Grades. 
I-IV. V-VIII. exes Total. LIV. V-VIII.; ITX-XIT. 
19022... EMRE. ARE tye BY 36,721 14,788 2,647 54, 156 67-81 27-30 4-89 
TOO Stee Lac Rent ie REN hata ioe 37,807 16,487 2,915 57,209 * 66-08 28-82 5-10 
TNs seacects cat hn aan andy ap meede  y 38, 810 16, 641 3,070 58,521 66-31 28-44 5-25 
LSU Res hehe i. Ae SE Ee nS) An ed Beer 42,165 17, 884 3,238 63, 287 66-62 28-26 5-12 
1 OO) Gitta Sons cece fea eens ato 43, 026 17,518 3,579 64, 123 67-10 27-32 5-58 
TAO) A pa A Rn ae ae Maen, AD/ te 44,859 18,176 4,069 67-104 66-85 27-08 6-07 
EQS Berg Ta elaws deter aks Berd). i Don ia 46,366 20,090 4,575 ae ed 65-28 28-26 6-44 
EQOU MS a .. cot eke sekeeee 47,105 21, 239 5,100 73,444 64-14 28-92 6-94 
OO eee Ae See: as TEN a ae, 49,305 21,289 5, 653 76,247 64-66 27-92 7-42 
TIEN es ve tek 5s alibi Ai Us Deana SD SBOP 52,952 21,540 6,336 80, 828 65-51 26-65 7-84 
TOTES oe ae Tigo yay ak ie ee a 57,925 20,757 4,996 83,678 69-22 24-81 5-97 
THOR ect ie Seal cad eS wie Ses Apa oy) se 65,565 22,870 5,518 93,953 69-78 24-34 5-88 
TRO Us Sicclscck SoeBi  ie emek "Bal ST aa, Dee 68,753 25, 823 6,387 100, 963 68, 10 25 .58 6.32 
LOG inte. paeAente Reces ee Mek cteolage.s cds: 69,730 27,370 6, 696 103, 796 67.18 26 .37 6.45 
TY CS a a 2 teeta aa ee BORN 71,499 28,795 6, 294 106,588 67-08 27-02 5-90 
TOR Peer Se oe odie pace. 72,431 30,915 6,579 109, 925 65-89 28-12 5-99 
WLUW AO Ns Seve Meat Mala yi Bal eS GomtLo 32,074 6, 803 114, 652 66-09 27-98 5-93 


35.—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution by numbers and percentages of Pupils exclusive 
of Kindergarten Pupils, by Groups of Four Grades, 1903—1919. 


Percentage of 


Year Number in Grades total enrolment in grades 
I-IV V-VIIl IX-XII | Total I-IV V-VIII TX-XII 
TIDE ere nas ea mod Geely Uineaeeren ates 27,186 5, 299 706 33,191 81-91 15-97 2-12 
OTT A he Ae IN Se aA CIRC Cate 33, 429 6-671 933 41, 033 81-47 16-26 2-27 
TAS USS oicos Satan ica eae es Baral eeae teem 20, 264 4,307 620 25,191 80-44 17-10 2°46 
TOG NM Re miro ee ihe on eta 25, 229 Owet 809 31,275 80-67 16-74 2-59 
DOD IA OR nari iecres tee neh ie neat. 30, 194 6, 600 828 37,622 80-26 17-54 2-20 
OOS At tnctea neck wecorsy tite o, ateentel 36, 863 9,380 843 47, 086 78-29 19-92 1-79 
LEO a eee cal eee ere aehetal iar - GUS Se de 41,800 11, 289 2,027 55,116 75°83 20-49 3-68 
191 Olek eh nee tebicke aeba e's 3 Aah 49,472 13, 295 2,606 65,373 75-68 20-34 3°98 
UOT Le Nb ca SRR re ee oS a a 53,878 15,303 3,042 72, 223 74-60 21-19 4-21 
LOO aeeeeen eres) es cama tiie wise, aren 60,448 17,786 3,643 81,877 73-83 21-72 4-45 
AQ TSE urine leet Ss nl. cen tess |e (5,542 21,495 4,549 101, 556 74-36 21-16 4-48 
Te es a uN a) MG aN ArmA at Mea 8, 3160 25, 056 5, 769 113, 985 72-96 21-98 5-06 
COT Saar ss akae nce cts vole senarst oMelids dG Wines, oe 87,649 28, 423 6, 790 122, 862 71:34 23°13 5:53 
LOG HME abc a carer (Bh oneie, UIE cs 92,248 30, 086 7,105 129, 439 71-27 23-24 5-49 
LOL (chan Aus ieee oaiay- hatin Aa bh sk 100, 483 34, 855 7,279 142,617 ~ 70-46 24-44 5-10 
AGT Siena tenner nereruerece att. Theat 106, 164 37,673 7,489 151,326 70-16 24-90 4-94 
LO LORE sae ie Pel sistema chacieies 112,811 42,408 9, 000 164, 219 68-70 25-82 5-48 


36.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution by numbers and percentages of Pupils, including Kinder- 
garten Pupils, by Groups of Four Grades, 1903-1919. 


Bo ne —  ————————e 


Percentage of 

Year Number in Grades entotal rolment in grades 

I-IV V-VIII IX-XII Total I-IV V-VIII IX-XII 
FLO (SMe ee ee aE MURS Oe. Ch costal eee ent etisalat teres. er matiauaeh 585 DA DOA SANS uM a aRN ais fe teat Bie tie ets 2-41 
OG cee parece ete ORO. ED as Hien (ae tea eion ateva ctl Sida towcus Oly eis 761 DS TBA eterna ae Ei atau eM aol eras 2-64 
FOC ators ee ISIE als Neco atte stiaee (Fale ERA niche cue li eyaters Gancien ara's 3 882 BA BOS Ea uere at eaee| Mule meres eh 2-28 
OOS Se me Ves RTA TAK Dae Ale, ce Pes Rereccse an owleve atoll Chan cameteungan tans thie BO GOS Nfeon dees s esti Rees con a eee ai a 2-96 
TOYO es eee Sidi cage ate oo Sonnets ND Ste Rere sReired IP Paramt a egede 1,747 AGW O48 hinotea Aen swe lidthetes ame riale 3°79 
1910 2,088 SOR SOT PRUE ee ean Cal ee Selah, so Ps 3-77 
1.0 Tiling aes es rc al a il A aya eaters | 4 a cine ste 2,434 CoM RSCGR ELON A a UR GaN) WE” NSC a 3°95 
TED DAR oy SS US A Rae ea ies Br 49, 562 18, 109 2,743 70,414 70-38 25-70 3:92 
LOTS RM, Bee tele ere le ob ehe a 56,381 20,365 3,163 79,909 70°43 35-48 4-09 
1 PRT CS Pe ms Tt ves A sce 61,610 24,326 3,974 89,910 68-52 27-04 4.44 
1915 63,976 28,077 5, 233 97, 286 65-76 28-86 5-38 
O16 Penieeas foes Neer ton Wels li, 63, 487 29,959 Dwioo 99, 201 63-99 30-20 5-81 
1917 67,759 33,818 6, 150 107, 727 62-99 31°39 5-62 
TOTS ie a Pastels Lcteneiere atures, © 68, 780 35,381 6, 948 111,109 61-91 31-84 6-25 
TOTOHAS Fares reer eee 73, 841 39, 794 7,932 121, 567 60:74 32-73 6°52 
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Elimination by Ages and Grades. 


A better study of elimination may be made by means of the three following 
tables representing three different provinces, Nova Scotia for the year 1919, 
Saskatchewan rural schools for the year 1916 and Alberta for the year 1915. 
These are the only tables of the kind available in Canada and may be useful as 
samples to indicate tendencies. 


37.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution of Enrolment by Age and Grade, 1919. 


Grade. Under | Over Over Over Over | Over 
5 5 6 7 8 
years. | years. | years. | years. | years. ‘|years. 
Kindergarten.. 366 522 367 172 64 31 
Grade— 

| Bags 1,021 6,665 8,071 6,174 3,676] 1,801 857| . 483 220 120 49 16 13 
DD es ee lee eee 103 136 3,039 Bi OBB sys sh Key 663 356 161 63 17 5 
LTT te ieee sree 6 154 1,384 2,870] 2,672) 2,001) 1,197 682 Spy 164 41 20 
DV Je ees lento) en Gee 13 229 1,466] 2,724) 2,536) 1,793] 1,170 603 283 52 23 
V . S eE re ealiaeey er, 1 1 65 393| 1,714) 2,864] 2,409] 1,702) 1,052 486 135 44 
VI ee elie son leptin ns 1 3 47 336] 1,530) 2,304] 2,041) 1,431 666 209 63 
VT Se era oe coterie Comer Pia a cd toeeale 2 2 66 365| 1,386] 1,982} 1,698] 1,029 441 101 
Be ee eee aR eh ikkn acer tcl tices hos crate « 2 4 73 431). 1,272) 1,7386)-1, 382 638 204 
Drie Sa Rie ts 4 ie 1 eee pe Pie et A etl BRL k 7 84 405| 1,287) 1,602) 1,122 637 
DG tc ee ater, IGT RS Me ee [OMe oi IM iy, SU mr SEN i tema Pender cst ey coy dues 1 34 187 641 805 830 
SORTS cs dices) aR AC OU cB cass tuk eal Revtai tats ce culos ey aigss cneceull GREE y areca al a feokeene Aa ge | Seg ae hee ae | uM ae 1 14 123 360 840 
STDs eRe VMAS ar a pear oh ll pies as) 2 Re RY See el Saeed eal nae cae Men BaF ae | ea 1 4 29; 210 
All grades..... 1,387 7,297 9,968} 11,068} 11,553}11,483/11, 450/10, 757] 9,868) 8,624) 6,492] 3,865] 2,990 


106, 802 


38.—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Rural Schools:—Distribution of Enrolment, exclusive of Kindergarten 
Pupils, by Age and Grade, 1916. 


Under| 6 7 8 9 10 abi 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 |Over|Total 
Grades. 6 to to to to to to to to to to to TROL Speier |) troy “IP -S0) by 
years 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 | 20 | yrs. |grades 
ie 1,618] 4,733] 4,112) 2,700) 1,494 842 450 301 142 50 20 3 ieee sell et ce |e ge 16, 466 
te ees 11 311] 1,048) 1,361} 1,201 806 497 300 149 54 25 9 Olen Pee ns) On OD 
1a 3 50 398] 1,127) 1,420} 1,213 915 547 Biles 135 57 16 3 2 1 4| 6,208 
DVS Seale. 2 58 358 976| 1,301) 1, 154 922 599 305 103 33 10 Aye 1| 5,826 
VE Melee eel Se a 3 53 221 624 835 868 606 342 132 49 14 De al ol oem 
VE. ae ea 3 1 il 4] 192 400 503 478 313 151 48 20 6 Die tere | SAE OO. 
AG RIE. Cosa) Rear epee ae [4 Oe a ie ee 8 50 159 312 376 272 158 50 12 6 2 2| 1,404 
AB ace eae |, oc eal Va Co Sincere ec me 16 71 Z1GO\e O241k 180s 185 96} 21 if 3 A hee 
Junior 
A Gre eu PR aes | IF, sete So RE, ee em Ia gm eS TR ee i eee eae 2 2 2 3 3 Palle 1 15 
Middle 
Ores os |b ei Sear NE scr Secs rea ele eI ate nee col OS Sten Hc terest NOs ope Tetieth Soe Reena cell aro sien] St a9 ac 1 
Senior ; 
B ERoy gt 00 Year| tne SAR Meese | cam RR | ee em Dal aide kee DCL DON, © urges Cosine lle es chi Repeg sistency eo ills. 0 (Pesca dalle pres 
Total by | | | |] | —_ | —___ | | ——_ | __- |—__ 
ages..... 1,632] 5,099) 5,620] 5,606] 5,361) 5,044! 4,481] 3,969] 2,998) 1,776 834 300 90 29 8 10/42, 852 


soo 


. 39.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools:—Distribution of Enrolment, exclusive of Kindergarten Pupils, 1915. 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
Age I II Til IV V Vie VET AE V LE xs xX GE || DU! 
ys ane 703 7 - - - - - ~ - - ~ - 
Ona: 7,104 224 13 ~ - - - - - = = = 
(Ete 6,937| 2,955 349 20 1 - ~ - - - - - 
Sons. 3,347 4,335 Pad UL 321 Pail 1 1 - - - = = 
Oe ass 17383)" 2,610) 3.590) 1) 753% 309) 38 2 - = ~ - - 
LO Was 669} 1,288) 2,836) 2,954) 1,384] 437 64 9 - - - = 
1 ee 301 O10) eke 506) Me ae 4o0leeie2o|l2o0)| mero nO 100 8 - - = 
12 oa 206 333 848) 1,695] 2,054) 1,913} 985) 324 51 1 - ~ 
13eee 115 172 451 856} 1,347] 1,784] 1,471] 1,109} 280 22 3 1 
14 oie 38 81 188 341 584} 920) 1,124) 1,394) 614} 204 34] 3 
(USS at 13 31 54 146) 232) 386) 548) 1,004; 752) 455) 117 13 
L6V2x: 8 7 16 36 53 87} 168) 425) 526] 475) 248 54 
Wg ee 5 3 2 6 23 24 53) 121 233 eros Meee 91 
iba COP 1 0 1 2 3 8 14 38 50| 146 171 76 
TOU ae 0 0 2 0 0 1 3 4 18 35 66 27 
20: =2, 0 1 2 1 2 0 0 7 4 15 28 18 
21 and 
over, 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 8 14 14 24 
Totals} 20,830) 12,724) 12,020} 10,565] 8,300] 6,834] 4,809] 4,536| 2,544) 1,669} 913) 307 


Total. 
Ele- ‘| Second- 
mentary} ary. 

710 = 
7,341 - 
10, 262 - 
10,188 - 
9,685 - 
9,605 - 
9,003 8 
8,358 52 
7,305 306 
4,672 855 
2,413 oot 
799 1,303 
237 858 

66 443 

10 146 

13 65 

1 60 


80,618) 5,483 


61 


86,051 
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40.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools:—Percentage Distribution of Ages by Grades, exclusive 
of Kindergarten Pupils. 1915. 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. Total. 
Ages SS 
1 III IV W WHE jf) WARN ABE I D.€ xX ll DGUE Ele- Second- 
: mentary ary. 

5 99-01 0-99 - - - - - = - - - - 100 0 
6 96-77 3-05 0-18 - - ~ - - - - - - 100 0 
7 67-60 28-83 3-40 0-16) 0-01 - - - - - - ~ 100 0 
8 33-01 42-76| 20-83 3-10} 0-20) 0-01) 0-01 - - - - - 100 0 
9 14-28) 26-95 37-07 18-10} 3-19) 0-39) 0-02 - - - - - 100 0 
10 6:97 13-36 29-53 30-75| 14-41) 4-55] 0-67) 0-09 ~ - - - 100 0 
11 3-22 7-52 17-28} 27-05) 25-80) 13-72} 4-18] 1-11} 0-09 - - ~ 99-91 0-09 
12 2-45 3-96 10-09 20-15] 24-43] 22-75] 11-71] 3-85] 0-61) 0-01 ~ - 99-38 0:62 
13 1-51 2-26 5:93 11-25] 17-69] 23-44) 19-31] 14-57) 3-68] 0-29) 0-04 - 95-99 4-01 
14 0-69 1-47 3-40 6-17} 10-57) 16-64) 20-34] 25-22) 11-11} 3-69) 0-61] 0-06 84-53 15-47 
15 0-35 0-83 1-44 3-90] 6-19} 10-29) 14-61] 26-90) 20-06) 12-13] 3-12] 0-35 64-34 35-66 
Gaeta 0-38 0°33 0-76 1-71} 2-52! 4-14) 8-00] 20-22] 25-02) 22-59} 11-79) 2-57 38-03 61-97 
Vie 0-46 0-28 0-19 0:55); 2-10} 1-28) 4-84) 11-05) 21-28) 27-58] 21-19] 8-31 21-64 78-36 
LS ome 0-20 00 0-20 0:40] 0-60 1-6) 2-75) 7-46] 9-82] 28-68] 33-60} 14-73 12-97 87-03 
Or 00 00 1-28 00 00| 0-64) 1-92) 2-56) 11-55} 22-43] 42-31] 17-31 6-42 93-58 
DAN ie 00 1-28 2-56 1-28) 2-56 00 00} 8-96) 5-12) 19-23) 35-89! 23-08 16-68 83-32 
21 and 

over.. - - - - - - - 1-64! 138-12] 22-95} 22-95) 39-34 1-64 98-36 


41.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools aon rine eee Ue ruuon of Grades by Ages, exclusive of Kindergarten 
upils, : 


Elementary Grades. 


y Secondary Grades. 
ge. SS see i 
i | jar Ill IV Ww VI VII VIII Ix x XI XII 

Lie, aCe ee 3°38 0-05 - - - - - Ea = a s a 
Cape Scare we Bat 1-76 0-01 = - - - = = a a a 
he ee 33°30} 23-22 2-90 0-19 0-01 - - = = & = 2 
SMe re 16:07) 34-07 17-57 3-04 0:25 0-01 0-02 = = Bs ~ i 
Oss eis ch: 3-21 20-51 29-87 16-59 3-72 0-56 0-04 - = e. & ses 
IQA ee eens 1-45 10-12} 23-59) 27-96 16-67 6-39 1-33 0-20 = = us ne 
D1 5 ae iar ae 0-99 5-32 12-95} 23-05) 27-99 18-07 7-82 2-20 0:31 - ~ = 
| Penance eee 0-55 2-62 7-05 16-04) 24-75} 27-99] 20-48 7-14 2-00 0:06 - - 
sh, ee Ea ea 0-18 dese 3-75 8-10 16-23) 26-10} 30-59] 24-45 11-01 1-32 0-33 0:32 
TAS eENee cae ss 0-06 0-63 1-56 3-22 7-04 13-46} 23-37) 30°73 24-13 12-22 3°72 0-96 
1a eee Cee 0-04 0-24 0-45 1-38 2-80 5-65 11-40} 22-13 29-59| 27-26 12-81 4-23 
NN) ea FE ae ee 0-02 0-06 0-13 0-34 0-64 1-27 3-49 9-37| 20-68} 28-46) 27-16 17-59 
PS sk ae a Pa 0-004 - - - 1-28 0-35 1-10 2-67 9-16 18-09} 25-41 29-64 
aS | out A eae - - - - 0-03 0-12 0-29 0-84 2-00 8-75 18-73 24-76 
di, unSes Tes Oe = = = = = = 0-06 0-09 0-66 2-10 7:23 8-79 
DV Mee Es Sak pee = = oe = - - - 0-16 0-16 0-89 3:07 5-80 
21 and over..... - = = = = - - 0-02 0-32 0-84 1-51 7:81 
Average age of : 

GEBdeo 2 ised 6-94 8-54 9-84 10-78 11-86 12-45 13-42 14-07 14-95 15-91 16-87 17-68 


Ages at School. 


Tables 37 to 41 are clear on one point at least—the ages at which children 
drop out of school. They also show that the age distribution is not nearly so 
bad as the grade distribution; that is, if it were not for retardation, a very 
respectable number would arrive at the upper grades before leaving school. 
It will be worth while calculating the proportion at the age of 12 and 13 (the 
usual age of leaving school) in grades I-IV. The chances are strong that a 
much larger proportion of these drop out than of those of the same age in the 
upper grades. Using the same proportion, however, it will be easy to estimate 
the minimum proportion of children leaving school at this low stage of advance- 
ment. With this and several other points in»view it may be well to study what 
age distributions are given from year to year even by a few provinces. The 
provinces not included in tables 42 to 45 do not state the age of their school 
enrolment. Nova Scotia gives three groups—the number attending under 5 
years, from 5 to 15, and over 15. ‘Table 42, giving these groups for a long period 
of years, will serve the purpose of indicating (1) whether the tendency is for 
children to drop out at an earlier age at present than in the past and (2) whether 
the age of beginning school is earlier or later than in former years. The first 
enquiry should have special interest when compared with table 33 and the grade 
distribution for each year; the second should serve to indicate that the increas- 


ing proportions in grade I| are not due to the fact that children begin school at an 
earlier age than heretofore. 
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42.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlied Schools: Ages of Pupils enrolled, 1894-1919. 


a  ————————————————— 
_—————<——— SSS SSS 


Number enrolled Percentages 
Year. 
Number Over 5 Over Total Under Over 5 Over 
under 5 under 15 15 5 yrs. under 15 15 
VAS ENS a A ne els exer ee 1,631 89,719 7,360 98, 710 1-65 90-89 7°46 
SOS ERO eR pt 3.4: Soigsinal ey eur esis 1,741 90,371 8,443 100, 555 1-73 89-87 8-40 
SGC 5 epee oaroates Stet oid, sy Maa eaboieyah 1,943 90,322 8,767 101, 082 1-92 89-40 8-68 
SO Ee MEA CARS ef ote vote Sere > 1,995 90,199 8,651 100, 845 1-98 89-44 8-58 
SOS Pe Bae ok acs cons cane ye 2,202 90, 103 8,898 101, 203 2°18 89-03 8-79 
SOO y Sane Merah oral od bates 2,100 89, 709 8,808 100,617 2-09 89-16 8-75 
OO etree ter Neksc Ze) s eye sv okepeloas 2,129 89,949 8,051 100, 129 2°13 89-93 8-04 
DOOD ES eens ici cheie aces ©.y Sees 2,135 88, 430 7,845 98,410 2-17 89-86 7-97 
LOO Sat ae Nk ROR eee aetiis os oe eaten Bt 2,320 88, 823 7,916 99,059 2°34 89-67 7-99 
LOCOS See eae ak co cercicye ante e ake 2,031 89, 136 7,601 98,768 2-06 90-25 7-69 
1904 1,894 87, 803 7,189 98, 866 1-94 90-64 7-42 
1 905s eee VSR, Oslo ols codes agar saper 2,060 ‘ 90,637 1,000 100, 252 2°05 90:41 7-54 
OOO chert es mols bee ne larmite sae 1,815 90, 774 7,743 100, 332 1-81 90-47 7-72 
TOOT s08 tasers spe se oss is Sania dueees 1,737 90, 774 7,496 100, 007 1-74 90-77 ‘7-49 
TOOS RAS ec a anise sake. ee 1,569 90, 984 7, 552 100,105 1-57 90-89 7°54 
DOOD see ee ae as saat aera ahasken Oe 1,878 91,706 8, 096 101,680 1-85 90-19 7-96 
LO TORS Ohi oG ioe ast 1,659 92,380 7,996 102,035 1-68 90-52 7°85 
1.91 12 arses SE Sree laste 1,544 93 , 239 8,127 102,910 1-50 90-60 7-90 
y AER ites 8 2 Pp SE ON ees a 1,815 94,001 8,168 103, 984 1-74 90-40 7-86 
AO US: CERO a ahs SE Rew eth sy 1,643 95,931 7,695 105, 269 1-56 91-13 7-31 
1914 cient bee eds te Ely vos earn tay 1,787 96,612 7,952 106, 351 1-68 90-84 7:48 
1 I as Peg ea WR I es eT 1,585 97,815 8,368 107, 768 1-47 90-76 etd 
EO 1G cosas Sieve eee teen haba an 1,612 99, 330 8,247 109, 189 1-48 90-97 7-55 
PONT Wa Mee enh Se rela ee teialis RVR H CU 1,472 100, 226 7,334 109, 032 1-35 91-91 4-74 
NAS Rov Wee peur yrs SACU prea oe NO 1,275 99,273 7,549 108, 097 1-18 91-83 6:99 
JOT Oo Pasi kbes Wag ails Ral we dinsne 1,320 98, 557 7,105 106, 982 1-23 92-12 6-65 


43.—New Brunswick Publicly Controlled Schools: Ages of Pupils enrolled, 1902-1919. 


a er gs ee a 
SSS OE SSS SSS SS. (0 (6 05558 08 a esa» 


Between Total 
Year. Under 6 yrs} 6 and 15 Over 15 
TY UDR PRG WR UNA ape hey ca eu RRR oe slat ROMER Rs OR A 3 3. chon 1 fi ~ 55,350 3,605 60,477 
TETAS eeleeteae | th RSD a i 1 1 OR he CS ig es a Bla URAC A Sei ahs 59, 313 
AOE i Rea ee ME SRR RA SG 2 CAS a ERS Pelee cat Mee aaRS ys Ce 1,128 54,272 3,359 58, 759 
1905 6 SRR RAG ORE Rey PMNS OLS CX 2 kart MSIL Sra recat asi nrSneege Se See 1,117 55,619 3, 664 60, 400 
VOOR See Le Ae RES ees ee Ee A CIs ere ks, | ae 1,000 55,941 3, 740 60,681 
TOOT tae es Eco abulelbe penis Mapa ie TA de ent. , Seam oe eB eR Ea. et se 850 55,271 3,430 59,551 
TQS Peer ais ic eee Eda spat Oreo fica ein ape tags cd REL RR, eRe ae e 889 56, 247 3, 262 60,395 
LODO: oe A kPa etree oF OR Sd aS A PS reel) coat OF 969 57,478 3,490 61,937 
LOT RSET 8 CE SOE) Aaa Pearce 2s a eikedntoe ean Se ER Rene Eee ESSAY Sus teneyeusi ai 1,097 58,121 SHG 62,994 
TRON ede ls Oe Ee eee 9 Sh ON ee Me arn SORIA ari cate Sys eens 986 58, 598 3,489 63,073 
1919 = eet a LF dae AU A 0 ol gee a i SR ctl RUN 956 59,048 3,560 63, 564 
1013 AHR es ba Pie COR ar I es AEN ee a SO ane 1,008 59,306 3, 266 63, 580 
L014 ira ei Me RETR eS © ASR Ice Oy a 4 ie A Ae OR 938 59, 988 3,384 64,310 
LOLS Rene tae Vice ts a HURON Sa: SORA OBI he) op ae Coole RR SpA ee 906 62, 232 3,367 66,505 
LOT GAP RON  A Se Peeks oe eid Uh he Sieve racecar ah she poets Charen na cleat ares 799 62,581 3,168 66,548 
us lands ee ae a a Rn Sune i ERI rh mee as Me Alea tag oR I el te 698 60, 925 3,153 64,776 
OTS [PANG BEATE, PT Soke EUR UN BIa Telit Me tek a Paice RAL See naga PANE ME RRR 669 61,417 2,762 64,848 
£91 0a RN i huge = SRE So a ICM Ras Us ik SAS eae PRR a ee ace ee 658 61,661 2,601 64,920 
44.—Quebec Publicly Controlled Schools: Ages of Pupils enrolled, 1901-1918. 
Year. 5 to 6 years |7 to 13 years} 14to 15 yrs.|16 to 17 yrs. Total 
GST GY CORR ee rs ail RRM NO PRENS ike: HORDES Shy eM. hy ee chee ep Ak BRG in 5.6 ape 56, 640 231,434 19,796 6,011) “\. 314.881 
1902.25 EA RUIN Fae GES See A sae dened ecirtied sc chaiend PERM ood OEIC ae 57,396 236, 821 20,977 6, 094 321, 288 
TOOSES ch ORS a AOA bas Oras tee actin tins anaes ae so Aree 58, 799 240, 226 20,889 6, 269 326,183 
i AS) Y wmeeeiiats. te Aare Se NN Ral alt Py amen Et Ae Oe ee ie 58, 155 242,949 21,919 6, 643 329, 666 
GOS es Meee. PROS be es MS Ds ne mete tah ce Mere 58, 467 249, 870 22,113 6,318 335,768 
£906 oe Oe ae ean his Scape ine eee AS See mes 58,179 2505 122 21,989 6,518 341,808 
LOO Fas eS SAB eels PEER a Pe 2 ABT Re EAA Ree Pr ia ei Min ay 59,496 257, 981 23,124 7,013 347,614 
1908 549. Bee finn Pe Bis cats SRAS Oost hays et ae in 60,901 262, 221 23, 382 6,440 352,944 
O09. santas 7 ES. EIR hs 3 eatery Peale 4.) A Ronee Be, UAE 62,744 273,051 24,379 6,838 367,012 
1910 ok eR a eet SE ee Re yet rateieniee cere ae 66,773 274, 285 26,151 7,338 374,547 
TOL oo fete es ince Pees ee CIR ae a AEB, Pe By och abel 72,320 280,879 S23 ,a00 7,549 389, 123 
AQLD treat: Baus 2) a aa. CRE ARR, ee eae ere ate nO 76,830 288, 984 27,424 6, 798 400, 036 
AQUI DPE 2) aie IN in co ee Hs, ER a eM Sead 79,594 297, 347 27, 708 TA35 411,784 
AOL SPE Comoe Vase ae SNe ee is eae, cea ee Nee 83,498 313,367 30, 830 8, 200 435,895 
1915 i SCs oe a UR op RE LU Oe PRGA 84, 410 323,070 32,634 7,973 448 087 
TOG ine eat gS dees! MTU a Rea Se i: ea eta eee 89, 100 330, 852 Sa (OEE 9,418 464,447 
LOTTE REIT e Te oR ANT Ma AR TARR ieee th Meee te Ret mega a 89, 732 330, 981 33, 182 9,495 463,390 
TODS Ee RU A Neha © eaeranmn tty Bt Auth ci eU tein Miu etoae tune 91,269 335,320 31,618 8,575 467,508 


IRSA Wat alent hx th, <r at ih Hila tent Agitated sbeatain'y veh ealha nt! Bald ats Mo 486,201 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Distribution by Sex. 


The following seven historical tables will reveal the remarkable and alarming 


differentiation between the two sexes in the distribution by grades. 


They are 


given for Nova Scotia and Alberta as the only provinces which supply informa- 
tion of this kind. 


46.—Nova Scota Publicly Controlled Schools, Enrolment of Boys by Grade, exclusive of Kindergarten Pupils, 


1904 to 1919. 
Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. Total. 
Year. 
’ it Lea leet SLE: Vio) VIOA VILL VEL IX. Ve a XTX Blem- | Secon! Grand 
entary. | dary.| Total. 
1904 oc aes ee 10,727] 7,022| 6,557| 6,317] 5,052) 3,975] 3,625] 2,612) 1,476 641 305 74| 45,887! 2,496) 48,383 
L905. Ngee 10,748] 7,381] 6,810} 6,667) 5,409] 4,204) 3,562) 2,724) 1,696 643 313 80] 47,505} 2,732| 50,237 
1906. .Seeeee 12,141] 6,576| 6,729] 6,609] 5,225] 3,899) 3,321] 2,488) 1,733 668 303 71) 46,988) 2,775| 49,763 
190%; Soe 12,450] 6,243] 6,388] 6,648] 5,549] 4,279) 2,821] 2,265) 1,673 722 333 64| 46,643] 2,792| 49,435 
19082 Soe sence 12,723] 6,064] 6,119] 6,353) 5,854) 4,356) 2,857) 2,171] 1,809 698 405 73| 46,470] 2,985) 49,482 
1909:.: ae aee ee 13,146] 6,286] 6,099) 6,099] 5,695] 4,683) 2,975} 2,383] 1,709 881 397 89} 47,366) 3,076} 50,442 
19100 ae 13,529] 6,151] 5,999} 6,061] 5,591] 4,500} 3,156] 2,388) 1,806 862 423 90| 47,375] 3,181) 50,556 
1991. eee 13,768] 6,125] 6,056] 5,893] 5,385] 4,485] 3,220] 2,456] 1,825) 867) 424 95| 47,388] 3,211) 50,599 
1912 See a 14,085| 6,179] 6,225] 5,969] 5,419] 4,150) 3,068) 2,370) 1,826 844 375 87| 47,465! 3,132] 50,597 
1913 2s lemme 14,536] 6,245] 6,235] 6,280] 5,408] 4,149) 3,002) 2,263) 1,808 855 414 98} 48,118] 3,175} 51,293 
LOA. scene: 15,064] 6,256] 6,132] 6,315] 5,612) 4,140) 3,139] 2,245] 1,734 966 396 120} 48,903] 3,216) 52,119 
LOT ae Ree 14,692] 6,594] 6,272] 6,173] 5,922] 4,506) 3,052) 2,393) 1,868 953 504 111} 49,604] 3,436) 53,040 
LOTORAS eee 15,472] 6,764] 6,223] 6,066) 5,515} 4,540) 3,017) 2,252] 1,946 952 465 103) 49,849] 3,466] 53,315 
LOLs >. iste 15, 606] 6,608] 6,392! 5,724| 5,790] 4,430) 3,069] 2,313} 1,690 849 431 81| 49,932] 3,051] 52,983 
POTS ees 15,112] 6,393] 6,355] 5,656} 5,573) 4,381) 3,160) 2,351 1,738 822 413 109} 48,981] 3,082) 52,063 
1919 Seah tee 15,657} 2,270| 5,999| 5,600] 5,553] 4,167| 3,112] 2,385) 1,699} 794) 431} 100) 48,743) 3,024) 51,767 


47.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Enrolment of Girls by Grades, exclusive of Kindergarten Pupils, 


1904-1919. 

SS SS 

Elementary Grades Secondary Grades. Total. 
SOBEL. (PUN We VI. | VII. | VIII.| IX. | X. | XI.7| XII.| Elem- | Sec- | Grand 
entary. |jonday| Total. 
6,078] 5,980] 4,910} 4,049} 3,793] 3,130] 2,541] 1,331) 606 21| 43,183} 4,499) 47,682 
6,052) 6,163] 5,197] 4,207) 3,903) 3,121] 2,691] 1,216) 612 35| 44,632) 4,554} 49,186 
6,065] 6,027) 5,312] 4,108) 3,795] 3,147) 2,747] 1,403] 675 39] 44,972} 4,864] 49,836 
5, 884] 6,038] 5,471) 4,411) 3,337) 2,928] 2,705) 1,395} 705 49| 44,807] 4,854] 49,661 
5,526] 5,837) 5,570} 4,545} 3,430} 2,829) 2,859) 1,323) 684 62} 44,662) 4,928) 49,590 
5,765] 5,862] 5,551] 4,685) 3,389] 2,873] 2,683) 1,582] 707 76| 45,525] 5,048) 50,573 
5,637] 5,901] 5,196} 4,691] 3,487] 2,791) 2,955} 1,704] 732 85} 45,319] 5,476) 50,795 
5,718] 5,853] 5,275} 4,451] 3,693) 2,839] 2,892) 1,683] 799 91) 45,870} 5,463) 51,335 
5,762] 5,831] 5,305] 4,484] 3,562] 3,111] 2,821] 1,825] 769 121} 46,170) 5,536} 51,706 
5,793| 6,192) 5,378} 4,527] 3,559] 3,051] 2,856] 1,697; 800] 108) 47,419) 5,461) 52,880 
6,000} 5,934] 5,476] 4,560} 3,650] 3,082] 2,950} 1,801 833 103} 47,419] 5,687} 53,178 
6,003] 5,785} 5,571] 4,756] 3,595] 3,040] 3,266) 1,745) 910) 120) 47,468) 6,041) 53,509 
5,785] 6,008} 5,423] 4,795) 3,719] 3,058] 3,177] 1,989] 969} 125) 48,397) 6,260] 54,657 
6,007| 5,423] 5,767} 4,697] 3,914] 3,210] 3,014] 1,993} 918} 112] 48,811) 6,037) 54,848 
5, 894] 5,298] 5,535} 4,830] 3,915} 3,381] 3,143] 1,862) 988} 122} 48,550) 6,115] 54,665 
5,664! 5,293] 5,414] 4,481) 3,940) 3,422} 3,336] 1,725) 911 142} 47,811| 6,114} 53,925 


Year. 
lis pe 
19004 3 See 9,251) 5,992 
1905.2 Senne 9,479] 6,510 
1906 See 10,527| 5,991 
1007 2 aeeier 11,198] 5,540 
1908325 1 198 Dade 
1909.27 eee 11,689) 5,711 
1910.5 Aaa. 12102 osol4 
1911 ae: 12,399) 5,642 
[912 Bore: 12,435] 5,680 
1913. Sena 13,043] 5,876 
1914 ieee ee 13,062| 5,727 
TOL Ocean 12,831] 5,887 
O'1 G = caren 13,385] 6,224 
Ol [ae ee 13,801] 5,992 
LOTS. cea 13,601} 6,096 
1919): eee? 13, 756| 5,841 
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48.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Percentage in each Grade of total Enrolment of Boys, 1904-1919. 


Year. — 

ib. 
1904 Seca ee 22-17 
1900: ea Saas 21-39 
1906Rieee ae 24-40 
1907 se eee 25-18 
1908S SR aeee eee 25-71 
LOQGRR apes: 4 26-06 
1910 AG ee 26-76 
1911 De Sree DA 
TOTS een aera eres 27-84 
TOLS Renee 28-34 
LOLA pre ne 28-90 
1915 eae es 27-70 
19TG Bk oe ete 29-02 
LOLs ee oes 29-45 
1OLSHS ae Seen ee 29-03 
LOT eee eae ae 30-25 


Elementary Grades. 


JOC E TVe V: 
13-55 | 13-06 | 10-44 
13-56 | 138-27 | 10-77 
13-52 | 18-28 |} 10-50 
12-92 |] 13-45 | 11-22 
12-37 | 12-84 | 11-83 
12:09 | 12°09; 11-29 
11-87} 11-99 | 11-06 
11-97 | 11-65 | 10-64 
12-30 |} 11-80 | 10-71 
12-16 | 12:24 | 10-54 
11-71 12-12 | 10-77 
11-82 | 11-64 | 11-17 
11-67 | 11-38 | 10-34 
12-06 | 10-80 | 10-93 
12-21 10-86 | 10-70 
11-59 | 10-82 | 10-73 
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Secondary Grades. 


VIII. Exe XG XI XT 
5-40 3°05 1-32 0-63 0-15 
5-42 3°38 1-28 0-62 0-16. 
5-00 3°48 1-34 0-61 0-14 
4-58 3°38 1-46 0-67 0-13 
4-39 3°66 1-41 0-82 1-15 
4-72 3°39 1-75 0-79 0-17 
4-72 3°57 1-71 0-84 0-18 
4-85 3°61 1-71 0-84 0-19 
4-68 3-61 1-67 0-74 01-7 
4-41 3°52 1-67 0-81 0-19 
4-31 3°33 1-85 0-76 0-23 
4-51 3°52 1-80 0-95 0:21 
4-22 3-65 179 0-87 0:19 
4-37 3-19 1-60 0-81 0-15 
4,52 3°34 1-58 0-79 0-21 
4-61 3°28 1-53 0-83 0-19: 
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49.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Percentage in each Grade of total Enrolment of Girls, during the 
Years 1904-1919. 


be Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
ear. ——— - 
I II Ill IV V VI Vil VIII 1 x XI XII 

1OOE Yee hee te: 19-40 12-57 12-75 12-54 10-30 8-49 7-95 6-56 5-33 2-79 1-27 0-04 
tL O05 cote othe 3 5 ee 19-27 13-24 12-30 12-53 10-57 8-55 7-94 6-35 5-47 2-47 1-24 0-07 
HOOG FRE Cece nae 21-12 12-02 12-17 12-09 10-66 8-24 7-61 6-31 5-51 2-82 1-35 0-08 
GO. Sot caches 22-55 11-16 11-84 12-16 11-02 8-88 6-72 5-90 5-45 2-81 1-41 0-10 
MOOS Mee ese oes: 22-58 11-55 11-14 11-77 11-23 9-17 6-92 5-70 5-77 2-67 1-38 0:12 
GOO Rey eee cits... 23-11 11-29 11-40 11-59 10-98 9-26 6-70 5-68 5-31 3-13 1-40 0-15 
LOLO Eee ocisue. 23-83 10-86 11-10 11-61 10-23 9-24 6-86 5-49 5-82 3°35 1-44 0-16 
OTR ih racks: 24°15 11-00 11-14 11-40 10-27 8-67 7-19 5-53 5-63 3-28 1-55 0:17 
OT ORR tae feacts 24-05 10-98 11-14 11-28 10-26 8-67 6-89 6-02 5-46 3°53 1-48 0:23 
EOI SNe a cere ve tose 24-66 11-11 10-95 11-71 10-17 8-56 6-73 5-77 5-40 3-21 1-51 0-20 
yO aS Be ee 24-56 10-77 11-28 11-16 10-30 8-57 6-86 5-79 5-54 3-38 1-57 0-19 
VOUS Wee ayes 23-98 11-00 11-22 10-81 10-41 8-89 6-72 5-68 6-10 3-26 1-70 0-22 
TOU Sects es 24-49 11-38 10-58 10-99 9-92 8:77 6-80 5-59 5-81 3-64 1:77 0-23 
JOLT Wir. . 25-16 10-92 10-95 9-88 10-51 8-56 7-13 5-85 5-49 3-63 1-67 0-20 
AOLSE mya aie 24-88 11-15 10-78 9-69 10-12 8-84 7-16 6-18 5-75 3-41 1:81 0-22 
LO eee rar. td 25-51 10-88 10-50 9-81 10-04 8-31 7-31 6-35 6-19 3-20 1-69 0-26 


50.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution by Numbers and Percentages of Boys and Girls, 
exclusive of Kindergarten Pupils, by Groups of Four Grades, 1902-1919. 


See eee eee 88S EE 


Number in Grades. Percentage of each sex in each Group. 
Year. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
Ix- V- | IX- V= 5} LX- 
LIV. | V-VIII| XII. | Total. | I-IV. |V-VIII.|IX-XII| Total.| I-IV.| VIII.| XII. | I-IV. | VIII.) XII. 

1902.........| 30,900} 16,419] 2,614) 50,013) 27,364) 16,614 4,446| 48,424) 61-78) 32-83] 5-39] 56-51) 34-31] 9-18 
TOO Soe crmanee 31,008] 15,825} 2,616] 49,449] 27,798] 16,243] 4,465) 48,506) 62-71) 32-00] 5-28] 57-31) 33-49) 9-20 
T9042. aN. 6 30,643} 15-264! 2,496] 48,403) 27-301) 15,882 4,499| 47,682] 63-31] 31-53] 5-16] 57-26) 33-31] 9-43 
1905.........| 31,606] 15,899] 2,732] 50,237| 28,204] 16,428} 4,554) 49,186) 62-92) 31-63] 5-44] 57-34) 33-40) 9-26 
i META Aer pea teres 32,055} 14,933] 2,775) 49,763] 28,610) 16,362 4,864} 49,835] 64-41] 30-00] 5-58] 57-41] 32-83] 9-76 
1907.........| 31,729] 14,914] 2,794| 49,437] 28,660] 16,147] 4,854) 49,661) 64-18] 30-16) 5-66] 57-71) 32-51 9-77 
1908.........| 31,259} 15,238] 2,985} 49,482) 28,288} 16,375 4,928] 49,591] 63-17] 30-80] 6-03] 57-05] 33-01] 9-94 
1909NRE See 31,630| 15,736] 3,076] 50,442] 29,027} 16,498] 5,048) 50,573] 62-70} 31-20} 6-10} 57-41) 32-62) 9-98 
1910.........| 31,740] 15,635] 3,183} 50,558} 29,154| 16,165} 5,476) 50,795) 62-78) 30-92) 6-30] 57-39| 31-82 10-78 
1911.........| 31,842] 15,546]-3,211] 50,599) 29,612) 16,258 5,465| 51,335] 62-93] 30:72| 6-35] 57,68] 31-67| 10-65 
1912S ce 32,476| 15,007] 3,132] 50,615) 29,708] 16,462| 5,536] 51,706] 64-18] 29-64] 6-18) 57-45) 31-84 10-71 
IU pose ear 33,296} 14,822] 3,175} 51,293) 30,904) 16,516 5,461} 52,881] 64-91] 28-90} 6-19] 58-44] 31-23) 10-33 
LOTS oes ee 33, 767| 15,136] 3,216} 52,119] 30,723) 16,768 5,687| 53,178) 64-78| 29-04] 6-17] 57-77| 31-53) 10-69 
1OTo Pee eee 33,761] 15,873] 3,436] 53,040) 30,506) 16,962 6,041| 53,509] 63-59] 29-92] 6-48] 57-00) 31-71) 11-29 
TOG ceca 34,525} 15,324!) 3,466] 53,315) 31,402) 16,995 6,260} 54,657| 64-75] 28-75] 6-50| 57-45] 31-09) 11-46 
1917.........} 34,330] 15,602] 3,051] 52,983] 31,223] 17,588] 6,037| 54,848} 64-79] 29,45) 5-76) 56-91) 32-05 11-04 
TOLLS TP ote. 33,516] 15,465] 3,082] 52,063] 30,889] 17,661 6,115| 54,665] 64-37] 29-73] 5-90] 56-50) 32-30) 11-19 
1919..... 1). 18 33,526] 15,217! 8,024! 51,767! 30,554! 17,257 6,114! 53,925! 64-77] 29-39! 5-84! 56-66! 32-00! 11-34 


51.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution by Ages and Grades of Boys enrolled, 1915. 
ee 
Number Enrolled. 


Age, Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. Total by Ages. 


1.) | UL) Iv.| V.| VL | Vil. | VUl.| 1X. | X. | XI. | XI.| Elem- |Second-| Grand 
entary., ary. | Total. 


Sis PRE See? 337 1 - = - - ~ - - - 338 - 338 
Gar ee BN CRADI Tis! 5 - -|l.- - - ~ - - - 3,728 - 3,728 
lsat tes eae 3,705} 1,393 169 14 1 - - - - - - 5, 282 = 5,282 
Side trere: ote chet 1,839] 2,151] 1,078 167 12 il - - - - - _ 5,248 - 5,248 
ee ae oe 785| 1,418} 1,830 803 137 12 1 - - = ~ - 4,986 - 4,986 
LOM aout 378 719} 1,539] 1,394 644 208 21 5 = ~ - - 4,908 - 4,908 
LIBR ater e.28 164 382 824) 1,240] 1,144 594 171 37 6 - - - 4,556 6 4,562 
1 ee PES AE Rr 111 199 515 908] 1,045 902 466 157 23 1 - - 4,303 24 4,327 
LS Be Seaaomted 63 105 283 475 703 906 715 522 134 12 - - ate 146 3,918 
145 ceed 31 47) 128| 200) 344| 458) 533) 608) 238 83 19 1 2,349 341} 2,690 
ASTOR a ee eee 8 25 37 80 131 198} 279} 4386] 288 159 52 6 1,194 505 1,699 
Gene sae 3 6 ili 22 34 49 78 168 183 167 116 31 371 497 868 
' bre ee Saal oe ee 2 2 2 2 9 18 22 44 89 96 83 49 101 317 418 
LS) Aree | 1 1 = 2 5 5 9 25 46 68 24 23 163 186 
LO) Rie a Meerewctc tes = - - - - - - 4 7 if 27 10 4 51 55 
D0 Be. GREE. - 1 1 - 1 - = oD 4 6 11 9 8 30 38 
7 Ue Nee ~ - - - ~ - - 1 if 4 4 13 1 28 29 
PD ee ee - - - - - - - - - - - = = - - 
DO i. ee hey - - - - ~ - - - - = = eo = ~ 
DE BE I. ~ - - - ~ - - - - - = - = - - 
Dee. eee - - - - - - = - - ~ = - - - 
yd aee Gam te ge - - - - - - - - ~ - = - - - - 
DA Re eee, - - - ~ - - - - - - = - - - - 
ORB Oe a PER... - - ~ - - ~ - = ~ - _ - - = - 
Pee ee - - ~ - - - ~ - - - - ~ - - - 
2105 A een Pa - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Total in 


Grades ....!11,047! 6,562| 6,423! 5,305! 4,207! 3,351! 2,191! 1,996] 1,004! 581' 380) 143! 41,172! 2,108 43 , 28 
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52.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution by Ages and Grades of Girls enrolled, 1915. 


Be 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. Totals by Ages. 
Age a - 
Tol LES er ean avi Vi VI. |VII. | VIII | IX. | X. | XII. | XII. | Elem- | Second-| Grand 
entary. ary. | Total. 
Years 

Oe aaah a8 Yoho 366 6 - - = - - - ~ - 372 - 372 

Te RWRRS ie SN 3,484 111 8 - = = - - - - - - 3,603 - 3, 603 

oP he ee aa 3,232) 1,562 180 - = cs = - = - 4,980 - 4,980 

SS ss bis 258 1,508} 2,184] 1,034 154 9 - 1 = - - - - 4,890 - 4,890 

Qi tS an hae, 598} 1,192} 1,760 950 172 26 1 - - - - - 4,689 - 4,699 
LOA ero Aen)» 291 569| 1,297} 1,560 704 229 43 4 = = - - 4,697 - 4,697 
i It WDPSRA a Te 137 295 732) 1,195) 1,179 641 205 63 2 - - ~ 4,447 2 4,449 
LOR ie Ge Reals 95 134 333 787| 1,009] 1,011 519 167 28 - - - 4,055 28 4,083 
LSatee | Naeeen 52 67 168 381 644 878 756 587 146 10 3 1 3,533 160 3,693 
1, AR isc Sone 7 34 60 141 240 462 591 786 376 121 ie 9, 2,021 514 2,835 
i is SPN ees Beer 5 6 17 66 101 186 269 568 464 296 65 7 1,218 832 2,050 
iGO BRMAIIAS 5 Cot 5 1 5 14 19 38 90 257 343 308 132 23 429 806 1,235 
Wigs. eae, 3 3 1 - 4 14 6 31 77 144 206 149 42 136 541 677 
LS me. eens = = 1 1 3 9 29 25 100 103 52 43 280 323 
1 RY pone Arar - - 2 - - 1 a) - 11 28 39 17 6 95 101 
7 aes ae ae - - 1 1 1 = = 2 - 9 17 9 5 395) 40 
21 and over - ~ = = = - - 3 8 10 11 ~ 32 32 
Total in 


Grades! 9,783] 6,162] 5,597) 5,260] 4,093) 3,481] 2,518] 2,540) 1,542] 1,086] 533) 164) 39,484) 3,325 42,759 


R00 cee eee aera eee oe a eee ieee ee ceo e es eee e ce ee ee eee ee eee eee eee 


Distribution by Grades According to the Type of School Attended 


How far the distribution of pupils is affected according as they attend 
graded,or ungraded schools may be seen by consulting tables 53 and 54 for 
Saskatchewan and tables 55 and 56 for Alberta. Particultar attention is 
drawn to tables 57 to 59 which show the growth of graded and ungraded schools 
in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta in respect to class-rooms, pupils and 
attendance. ; 


53.—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Grades in Village, Town 
and City Schools, 1904-1919. 


Year Grade Elem. Sec. Grand 
I Leelee) eave V. VI. | VIL. | VILL | Junior. | Middle | Senior. | Total. | Total. -} Total. 
1904 Dae tome 15,126] 2,817] 3,117) 2,951 1,749 1,191 541 253 55| 16,924 849 Vin hie 
LO05 eee - - - - - - - - - - - - 
1906-2 Ree) 3,350] 1,828] 2,056] 1,940} ~ 1,279 905 454 177 56| 11,358 687| 12,045 
190 7a 4,369| 2,428] 2,408) 2,382 1, 754 1, 299 491 203 62| 14,640 756) 15/396 
1008 Veer K 5,461] 2,545) 2,718) 2,325) 1,466 868 741| 1,096 457 182 DAT 220 663) 17,883 
1909: .eyS. 5, 625| 2,534] 2,717) 2,439] 1,530) 1,193 820] 1,216 1,199 526 139} 18,074 1,864) 19,938 
LO LO eee 8,219) 3,219] 3,513] 3,166) 2,094] 1,414] 1,093} 1,331 1,549 526 222) 24,049 2,297| 26,346 
1011. eee ha ae 9,209] 3,596] 3,855) 3,495} 2,398]. 1,601) 1,258] 1,576 1,809 695 220) 26,988 2 TIA 29 Lo 
OUD Peet a 10,408] 4,233] 4,289] 3,894] 2,787} 2,007) 1,506} 2,001 2,200 752 238i 3L. 125 3,193) 34,318 
1913. eee 14,751] 5,741) 5,658] 5,162) 3,640) 2,510) 1,661) 2,562 D675 921 288| 41,685 3,884) 45,569 
L914) eye Us. 15,869] 6,209] -6,262| 5,756) 4,315) 2,826] 1,987) 3,097 3,564 133 420| 46,321 5,117) 51,488 
OT ee, 14,901) 6,567] 6,546] 5,887| 4,498] 3,356] 2,155) 3,646 4,334 1,340 330} 47,556 6,004) 53,569 
1016). Lape, 14,275] 6,742) 6,899| 6,295) 4,735) 3,581] 2,539) 3,544 4,369 1,681 392) 48,610 6,442) 55,059 
USL) pee 15,397| 7,049] 7,431] 6,829] 6,074] 3,964] 2,905] 3,957} 4,536 1,545 461) 54,246 6,542) 60,788 
1918 oii 16,536] 7,156] 7,292] 7,779) 6,093} 4,544] 3,173) 4,158 4,697 1,623 536| 56,731 6,856} 63,587 
LOLS. eee 18,565! 7,663! 8,196! 7,841! 6,441! 5,255| 3,596! 4,443 5,651 1,978 647! 60,600 8,276 70,276 


11905 figures not given for villages and towns. 


54.—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Grades in Rural Schools, 1904-1919. 


Grade Junior | Middle! Senior | Elem- | Secon- |} Grand 
Year is HL 1a e TVs We VI.| VII.) VIII) Form.) Form.| Form.| entary| dary Total 
Total. | Total. 

tare eee. 6,524] 4,164] 4,537] 4,193 2,649 1,082 102 6 3] 23,149 111} 23,260 

9051. tee. - - - - - - - - - - = = - 
T9062) eee 5412) 3.401 Se al7 3.0L 2,086 967 119 3 -| 19,108 122) 19,230 
T9072 eae 6,401] 3,931] 4,165] 4,110 2,440 1,107 70 2 -| 22,154 IDA De 
1908 hee se 9,739| 4,475| 4,983] 4,617) 2,524) 1,097 744 844 168 9 3i- 29028 180} 29,203 
LOO are ae 12,928] 5,289) 5,785} 4,483] 3,017| 1,543 917) 1,053 130 31 2) 30,015 LG3ioomlas 
OT Oc cee 13,556| 5,596] 6,170) 6,033] 3,283) 1,738) 1,106) 1,236 291 21 16} 38,718 328} 39,046 
LOD Tolar 14,876] 5,991) 6,591] 6,265] 3,703) 2,004) 1,277] 1,486 313 23 19} 42,193 355| 42,548 
LOT Alans mere: 16,758| 6,788| 7,312) 6,766] 4,153) 2,261) 1,444) 1,627 422 43 4| 47,109 469| 47,578 
19135 ce he 20,222) 7,748] 8,285! .7,945| 4,639] 2,721] 1,694) 2,068 541 29 hi Glas has 572] 55,894 
NG a: OR Ae alco 22,649) 8,658] 9,206] 8,551) 5,392] 3,235] 1,785) 2,419 605 36 11| 61,895 652] 62,547 
1915.........| 24,115} 9,854/10,313| 9,466] 6,085) 3,676) 2,129) 2,878 735 43 8| 68,516 786| 69,302 
1916.........| 26,378)|10, 12711, 106/10,426| 6,199) 4,214] 2,334] 2,940 610 48 5| 73,724 663| 74,387 
TOUR eer 29, 262/10, 829]11, 783|11,363| 7,491) 4,628] 2,694] 3,142 608 29 - 81,192 637} 81,829 
19118 eases 30, 785|11, 612}12, 841)12, 163] 7,806) 5,359} 3,009) 3,531 571 59 3| 87,106 633| 87,739 
1919.........! 30,891!12, 357113, 816113, 4821 8,930! 6,076! 3.601] 4,066 683 39 2! 98,219 7241 93,943 


(4) 1905 figures not given for villages and towns. 
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55.—Publicly Controlled Schools of Alberta: Distribution of Enrolment by Grades in 
Graded Schools, 1905-1918. 
Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. Total. 
Year. + Grand 
ik, Tee einai TMi Ve | VI. vIL| AVcUT Cen Noes Xone Xe | eX Lely Eolem pin secsiuDotar 

OO Dap epee ake Vs 2,856] 1,820} 1,976) 1,830 965 668 320 150 50) 10,115 520} 10,635 
1 eee ek eee 3,897) 2,343) 2,497) 2,512 1,335 929 444 180 Liem oe 695} 14,208 
WOO (rent aces 5,104] 3,012} 3,034] 3,060 1,820 1,151 515 210 86) 17,183 811} 17,994 
T1908 Gere th. Steet oc 5,836] 2,901} 3,422} 3,318 2,202 1, 294 663 310 108} 18,973) 1,081} 20,054 
TOO Sore ee at = 6,904] 3,141) 3,645] 3,583 2,492 1,565 824 500 229) 21,330} 1,553] 22,883 
LOO Reiss a 7,915} 3,328] 3,907) 4,023 271 1, 687 1,084 619 198} 238,571) 1,901) 25,472 
VGH Ne ee ae ree 9,015| 3,990| 4,727) 4,737 2,957 1,930 1,360 592 254| 27,356] 2,206] 29,562 
1) De ee Se ae 10,079] 4,602] 4,218] 3,431] 2,774) 2,354) 1,780)2,262) 1,090) 547 608 270| 31,500) 2,515} 34,015 
040 bs See es aes 12,603) 5,482] 5,081) 4,153) 3,429| 2,628] 2,077|2,242| 1,447| 683 516 281} 37,695| 2,927| 40,622 
TTA Fyre Eon a. 12,161) 5,869] 5,450} 4,426] 3,855] 3,133) 2,384)2,508) 1,611/1,069 615 279| 39,786] 3,574} 43,360 
ROR ESS Nene he eae 10,977] 6,369] 5,784] 5,002] 4,175] 3,449) 2,764)2,839) 1,962]1,352 969 437| 41,359] 4,720) 46,079 
EO LG eek east fag a 11,589] 6,564] 6,660] 5,696] 4,810) 4,097] 3, 219/38, 259| 2,263)1,456) 1,072 538} 45,894) 5,329) 51,223 
ROU Taey ced sae « 11,462] 6,658] 6,645] 6,064] 5,233) 4,537) 3,411/3,525] 2,307|1,423| 1,157 761| 47,535) 5,648} 53,183 
OTR ih) aa, 13,646] 7,161] 7,427] 7,219] 6,258] 5,441] 4,198)/4,338] 2,717|1,844} 1,273 707| 55,688} 6,541} 62,229 
OL Oaktree oars: 15,931] 7,625| 7,412| 7,414] 6,779] 6,055) 5,071/4, 748) 3,292/2,063| 1,430 509} 61,035] 7,294] 68,329 


56.—Publicly Controlled Schools of Alberta:—Distribution of Enrolment by Grades in Ungraded Schools, 1905-1918 


Year. ——_—_——— 

Ie II. 
LOOD Me ek 3,688] 2,222 
LOOG Hea. 3,762| 2,415 
TSO TSeeSe eee 4,059] 2,512 
LOOSE ee ak 5,729) 2,922 
NOOO) see toon 7,025| 3,368 
191023 Ce 9,361} 4,361 
TOT seek Bi. Seeheae 9,851} 4,874 
TOD Dimes tems shelve 12,202) 5,106 
LOLS Se Pee ee 13,027) 5,304 
DE RES a eR 14,684] 6,325 
LOLS. see 14,848) 7,001 
TOT Ge ae te ic. 13,350] 6,271 
TOL ee 15,326] 6,848 
LOU Se SS ee 14,591] 5,948 
191 Se As tee 2 15, 745] 6,410 


Elementary Grades. 


II. 


2,743 
2,983 
3,192 
3,507 
3,974 
5, 069 
5, 564 
5,518 
5,779 
6, 854 
7,432 
7,234 
1, 792 
6,523 
6, 835 


MeaiiVile 


WAGE Aa ae 


3,303 /3, 739 


Secondary Grades.. Total. 
Grand 
DIE OOo Elem-| Sec.| Total. 

4 0} 13,554 65} 13,619 

4 0} 14,510 66] 14,576 

4 C) 16,273 71} 16,344 

6 0} 19,501 91; 19,599 

12 -| 22,971 194] 23,165 

17 2| 29,648 187| 29,835 

15 10| 31,870) 228} 32,098 

7 4| 36,171 228) 36,399 

7 Teom0ad 236| 39,287 

8 - | 46,150} 400) 46,550 

15 2)| 50,694 1S ky DLL Oe 

13 3| 47,552 426| 47,978 

26 3) 54,042 502! 54,544 

13 2| 48,473 407| 48,880 

15 1} 52,600} 638) 53,238 


57.—_Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools:—Comparison of Graded and Ungraded Schools in Number of Class 
rooms in operation and Number of Pupils in these Classrooms, 1903-1919. 


Number of Classrooms in Number of Pupils in these Class-| Percentage Graded. 
Operation. rooms. 
Year. - -- 
Depart- 
Ungraded. | Graded.” Total. Ungraded. | Graded. Total. ments. Pupils. 
LOOSE eer come tt 1,474 921 2,395 51,306 47,462 98, 768 38,50 48-08 
1LOO4 omen ss tc ieae 1,386 967 Dao ao 45, 222 51, 664 96, 886 41-10 52-29 
TOO Ds rae eetos he ie 1,429 1,000 2,429 49,956 50, 296 100, 252 41-20 50-17 
LOO Granta yea. 1,426 1,020 2,446 48, 888 51,449 100, 332 41-70 51-32 
190 Ge ae ae 1,436 1,029 2,465 48, 653 51,354 100, 007 41-30 51-35 
OOS Samer icssreehercie\s 1,454 1, 062 2,516 47,507 52,598 100, 105 42-20 52-59 
OOO Seana cioe 1,495 1,082 eb a 46, 354 54, 226 101, 680 42-00 53°33 
LOL ORs lxermes abt’ ae 1,467 1 ote 2,579 48,096 53,939 102,035 43-10 52-86 
LOT Lalas teeta. 8s 1,467 151'72 2,639 46, 239 56,671 102,910 44-40 55-07 
O12 a ie Re oes 1,454 1,208 2,662 45, 290 58, 694 103, 984 45-40 56-44 
OLS ee weer Atay a 1,467 1225 2,692 45,407 59, 862 105, 269 45-50 56-87 
TILES EB a he A ates 1,470 1, 254 2,724 44,821 61,530 106,351 46-00 57-85 
Ua Eee 8 roca oat 1,470 1,325 2,795 44,277 63,491 107,768 47-00 58-84 
LOG Reo eae. 1,477 1,360 2,837 42,771 66,418 109, 189 47-90 60-83 
OTT on ea ees aoe 1,465 1,391 2,856 42,157 66, 875 109, 032 48-70 61-34 
OPS Wore baer tela cre aa 1,457 1,402 2,859 41,625 66,472 108,097 49-00 61-40 
BLO TO Mite ie cos cee 4 1,379 1,433 2,812 42,091 64, 891 106, 982 51-00 60-76 
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58—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Schools:—Comparison of Graded and Ungraded Schools in Number of 
Classrooms in operation and number of Pupils in these classrooms, 1903-1919. 


ee oy 
Se ———EeEeE———— SSS 


Year. 


Classrooms 
in operation. 


Un- | Graded Total. 
graded. 
374 103 A4T7 
511 122 633 
679 142 821 
823 194 1,017 
1,043 229 1,272 
epee 341 1,612 
1,552 439 1,991 
1,701 560| 2,261 
1,857 683| 2,540 
Zet0s 851 3,014 
2,430 1,021 3,451 
2,709 aia 3,886 
2,870 1, 265 4,135 
2,975 1,414 4,389 
amie 1,439 4,712 
3,510 1,495 5,005 
3,613 1,683} °5,296 


Pupils in these 
classrooms. 


15,748 
19, 230 
22,226 
29, 203 
35,178 
39, 046 
42,585 
47,597 
55, 894 
62,547 
69, 302 
74,378 
81, 829 
87,739 
93,943 


70,276 


Graded., Total. 


151,326 
164, 219 


Percentage 
graded. 


Class- |Pupils. 


room. 


Average days Average days 

classrooms [pupils attended 
open. 

Un- |{Graded.| Un- |Graded. 

graded graded. 

160} 204-8} 80-28] 106-02 

154 203-7 78-53) 101-55 

148 205-4 80-01} 104-88 

146} 209 82-89} 111-69 

158 205 81-25} 112-44 

158 201-7 83-78] 105-68 

158 202 86-14! 104-62 

151 193. 81-70} 103-18 

157 191 84-92! 108-28 

159) 177 88-51] 116-16 

170 202 96-31) 124-45 

163 202-8 87-17) 117-54 

163 200 98-53] 120-50 

ASO tid: 89-53} 101-19 

169 200 106-00} 122-26 


59—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools:—Comparison of Graded and Ungraded Schools in Number of Classrooms 
in Operation each year, and Number of Pupils in these Classrooms, 1905-1919. 


Year. 


Un- 
eraded. |Graded. 


Classrooms in 
operation. 


Total. 
444 184 628 
532 228 760 
644 299 943 
798 341 1,139 
910 413 1,313 
at 489 1,610 
1,301 601 1,902 
1,504 725 2,229 
1,604 907 Pasty 
1,925 973| 2,898 
2,023 1,059 3, 082 
2,026 tile 3,148 
Deane 1,175 3,497 
2,580 ie3o5 3, 933 


Pupils in these 
Classrooms. 


Un- 
graded. |Graded.| Total. 


13,619 
14,576 
16,344 
19,599 
23, 163 
29,835 
32,098 
36,399 
39, 287 
46, 550 
51,207 
47,978 
54,544 
48, 880 


10,635 
14, 208 
17, 994 
20,544 
22,883 
25,472 
29,562 
34,015 
40, 622 
43,360 
46,079 
51-223 
53, 183 
62, 229 


24,254 
28, 784 
34, 338 
39, 653 
46,048 
55,307 
61,660 
70,414 
79, 909 
89, 910 
97, 286 
99, 201 

107-727 

111, 109 

121,567 


Percentage 
graded. 


~ Un- 
Depts. | Pupils. | graded.|Graded. 


Average days 


Classrooms 
open. 


a ee 


Average days 
pupils attended. 


Un- 
graded. |Graded. 


-00} 86-83} 116-58 
-41) 83-20) 105-28 
-27| 76-55} 101-38 
-76| 67-96) 104-52 
-91} 68-52) 102-48 
-71} 80-41) 101-21 
-34) 77-91{ 111-59 
-50| 82-53) 114-63 
-98) 85-05| 115-35 
+36) 85-65) 128-64 
-63} 95-50} 129-47 
°89) 92-88) 125-52 
-07| 94-68) 122-44 
-91} 87-90} 99-03 


ei een Sa Ne ee aaa 
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PART IV.—TEACHERS. 


Table 60 gives the number of teachers irrespective of qualifications or sex 
engaged in the publicly controlled elementary and secondary schools of the 
different provinces for a period of years. This is the only table of teachers that 
can be given on a comparative basis, and even this table is imperfect in the case 
of the figures of Quebec, which include a large number teaching in independent 
schools. It was judged better to include in this table the teachers in these 
schools and indicate their number elsewhere, as these schools are supported to 
a certain extent by the province. The teachers of Quebec included here are 
teaching in the Elementary and Model Schools and Academies and include both 
the lay teachers and the teachers in religious orders. The table does not include 
the classical colleges: Table 61 which should be compared with Table 9 
showing the number of classrooms in operation rather than with Table 60, 
shows how far the demand is being filled by qualified teachers. ? 


It must be borne in mind that the number of teachers given for any year 
does not mean the number teaching at one time. (A truer estimate of these 
is shown in table 9 giving the number of classrooms in operation). Some teachers 
leave the school before the end of the year and are replaced by new teachers. 
They may teach in one part of the province during one part of the year and in 
another at another; thus the same teacher may be counted more than once. 
For this reason the statistics of the number of teachersina province where the 
staff is more or less permanent are nearer to the true number than those of a 
province where the teachers are continually changing. A province which has a 
large proportion of graded schools will probably have a more permanent staff than 
a province which has not; the same holds true of higher and lower salaries and of 
provinces with a slowly growing urban population and one with a rapid. Samples 
of these changes in teaching positions will be given in tables 78 and 80, but it is 
impossible to give these figures for ell the provinces. 


60.—Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada: Number of Teachers, by Provinces, 


1901-1919. 
SSSSSSSamSm903a9SSSSSSsSSSSS 
Year 12a N.S N.B Que Ont. Man Sask. Alta. Bic Total 
po, 0) ie ae oe 589 2,492 1,841 10, 192 9,800 1,669 - - 543 27,126 
EOOZ HS FTE, 588 2,492 1,825 10,319 10,207 1,849 - - 570 27,580 
1903 Sees ss. 572 2,494 1,815 10,553 10,325 2,094 - - 607 28,460 
904 eo ees ee 562 2,441 1,816 10,737 10,470 2,218 - - 624 28, 868 
OOS sae a 570 2,566 1,866 10, 943 10,598 2,272 - 729 663 30, 207 
1906 See 573 2,578 1,879 11,201 10, 744 2,365 1, 296 924 690 32, 250 
190 (bates 3a 572 2,626 1,874 11577 10,920 2,480 1,470 1,210 735 33,464 
T90S Eee tee. 580 2,664 1,861 1G er irA 11,168 2,526 2,180 1,468 806 35,024 
OOO LEE whey, 595 2,694 1,942 12,126 11,406 2,662 Daooo 1,815 900 36,485 
LOT OS ee so 591 Uai2e 1,974 12,381 11,705 2,774 2,726 2,217 1,037 38,128 
ONES ae See 591 2,799 1,975 12,890 12,016 2,868 3,547 2,651 1,179 40,516 
1) Pee 2 One 590 2,804 2,012 13,209 EP aA - 3,434 3,054 1,353 38, 727 
LOL Ss eee ee. 583 2,861 2,002 13,601 12,749 2,964 4,236 3,294 1,597 43, 887 
NOT Avg ids ee | 588 2,892 2,032 14,344 13, 202 2,864 4,600 3,978 1,859 46,359 
POL DS eae oe | 586 2,945 2,106 14,796 13, 504 2,976 5,078 4,218 1,966 48,175 
OT Ga ee cd 595 3,019 2,161 15,346 T3niad 2,991 5, 787 4,607 2,064 50,307 
LOL Teh ais de 601 3,045 2,129 15,638 14,054 3,024 5, 853 9,133 2,124 51,601 
LOLS Ter ae: 597 3,037 Ztee 16,194 14, 267 3,097 6, 233 5,655 2,246 53,448 
TOTO aired -3te. 3 594 3,012 2,107 16,213 14,801 3,479 6,550 4,902 2,332 53,990 


ea ee 


1T hese totals for Saskatchewan include the Secondary teachers whose sex was not given in reports. 
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6i.— Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada: Number of Male Teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools by 
Provinces, 1901-1919. 


a  ———— 


Year. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. BiG Nine 
Provinces 
LOOL enone 299 540 353 1, 268 2,666 618 - - 185 5,929 
190 2k a 293 485 348 1.236 PORTHCET| 629 ~ = 194 5, 962 
1903 Rene 274 441 341 1,327 2,648 628 - - 189 5, 848 
1004.2 see 268 388 313 1,304 2,584 682 - - 182 5,721 
1905 pecan coe 246 386 304 1,336 2,461 597 - - 177 5,507 
1906 S.eeiee ener. 246 366 302 1,422 2,376 596 563 280 176 6,327 
1907S eee... 227 354 DDS 1,527 2,304 595 - 318 163 . 5, 741 
TODS RATS: :. 205 355 259 1,579 2,379 598 - 435 181 5,991 
19003 Beeps: 200 one 251 1,600 2,279 637 959 570 213 7,061 
LOL) See tes 188 339 233 1,704 D235 621 1,074 716 288 7,396 
JOLT ee 2 178 331 221 1, 786 2,145 651 1,316 867 323 7,818 
L012 Sees! 162 293 201 1,877 2,144 - 1,245 956 351 7,229 
1913 Fass 161 278 193 1,952 2, 244 500 1,413 980 406 8,127 
191400 ee 162 Die 201 2,052 2, 288 474 1,552 375 485 8,851 
AGUS eee erat iG 256 184 2,184 2 yoen 598 1,609 1,418 521 9,244 
1916 138 246 196 2, 263 2,007 491 1,490 1300 523 8,709 
19 Ui Pee 110 198 167 2265 1,913 530 1,304 1, 267 468 8, 222 
1OLSL eee 100 185 149 2,394 1,663 524 1,015 1,090 436 7,556 
1919 102 163 136 2,473 1,965 669 1, 269 1,082 486 8, 345 


62.—Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada: Number of Female Teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
by Provinces, 1901-1919, 


Year. Pee N.S. NeEe Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. Back Nine 
Provinces. 
190l-aiesae ee 290 1,952 1,488 8, 924 7,134 1,051 - ~ 343 21,182 
T9022.95, oe: 295 2,007 1,477 9,083 7,430 , 1,220 - - 355 21,867 
1003 Gore 298 2,053 1,474 9, 226 7,677 1,466 - - 391 22,585 
1904 0335 aca 294 2,053 1,503 9,433 7,886 1080 - - 413 23,118 
L905 Re aeeree 324 2,180 1,562 9,607 8,137 1,675 - - 452 23,937 
1 906 cee in ais 327 2212 WDE 9,779 8,368 1,769 733 644 477 25, 886 
L907 Sete 345 Dele 1,621 10,050 8,616 1,885 - 892 530 26,211 
LOOS Te eee os 375 2,309 1,602 10,192 8,789 1,928 - 1,033 576 26, 804 
TS ee a 395 2,342 1,691 10,526 9,127 2,025 Women 1, 245 628 29,314 
LOTTO s29 #2 05-8 403 2,384 1,741 10,677 9,472 DeI5S 1,598 1,501 749 30,678 
ROW Wee as =e 413 2,468 1,754 11,104 9,871 2,217 AN ES 1,784 856 33, 642 
1 OD RNS va: 428 Hay! 1,811 11,332 10, 127 - 2,122 2,098 1,002 31,431 
1913 5 Seo 422 2,583 1,809 11,649 10,505 2,464 2,739 2,314 1,191 35,676 
1914 ere hues 426 2,620 1,831 12,292 10,914. 2,390 2,949 2,603 1,374 37,399 
191 ee ee ae 434 2,689 1,922 12,612 11,182 2s oie 3,340 2,800 1,445 38, 802 
LO Gesette con eee 457 Dis 1,965 13, 083 11,730 2,500 4,187 3,202 1,541 41,488 
LOD Gestion 491 2,847 1,962 IBsB70 12,141 2,494 4,430 3,866 1,656 43, 260: 
TOES goers 497 2,852 1,973 13, 800 12,604 DOO 5,047 4,565 1,810 45,721 
LOUD eater, core 492 2,849 1,971 13, 740 12,836 2,810 tides ULI 3,820 1,846 45,481 


63.—Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada: Number of Teachers in Training in Normal Schools and Colleges 
by Provinces, 1901-1919. 


Year. Paka N.S N.B Que Ont. Man Sask Alta B.C Total 
1901.. = 240 196 353 = 251 - - - - 
1902.. = 182 269 420 1,922 320 ; = = = 3,113 
1903... = 145 224 460 1,861 319 = os = 3,009 
1904... ss 191 288 392 1, 592 390 = = = 2, 853 
i G0 Dee eee.ae ts = 148 285 416 1,685 491 - = = 3,025 
1906.5) cheer = 154 307 423 2,286 476 188 102 = 3, 936. 
NO Ga,.cce «ete “= 142 360 467 1,788 400 132 97 - 3, 386 
TQOB S; cities - 161 334 526} 1,410 410 229 140 = 3,210 
TV90O ost Be = 215 343 715 1,510 448 411 182 - 3,824 
AGL Qe or nego a 260 358 787 1,474 503 447 218 - 4,047 
LOM see by Were — 268 370 840 1,518 628 241 248 - 4,108 
ASH diy hit Be ee» ze 293 376 836 1,436 = 580 278 = 3,799 
1913 cri eekies = 302 358 1,088 1, 563 529 643 292 = 3,415 
OVS ee ate = 318 357 1,270 1,425 581 886 364 = 5,201 
L91S nar ies = 355 351 oly 1,819 672 1, 222 601 = 6, 332 
LOLG Re oe, are = 388 372 1,357 1,488 od 911 » 438 eS 5, 641 
TON Fees cools ae a 263 372 1,361 1,676 599 1,081 358 335 * 6,045 
TOTS ered eens mals bree 260 287 1,339 1,659 513 620 488 365 5,531 
1919 edie = 255 263 1,223 1,888 554 1,058 598 425 6, 264 
O20. Soret sation 220 228 263 = = 593 = = 404 - 
Total 1902-19), - 4,300 5,874 15,232 29,945 8,570 8, 649 4,404 1,125 78, 099 
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SURVEY OF EDUCATION IN CANADA 67 
Classification of Teachers 


Tables of teachers classified by professional qualifications by provinces are 
of very little value and very misleading unless the academic standing required 
of each class as well as some general information on the other conditions attached 
to a class of certificate is given. 

The professional certificates of teachers in the different provinces cannot be 
arranged in a table, as this would show a correspondence that might be mis- 
leading. An attempt will be made, however, to show their equivalence in the 
minimum academic requirements or non-professional scholarship on which 
admission to professional training for page certificate is based. This equivalence 
is usually accepted by one province as a basis for granting teachers or students 
from other provinces temporary Beate ieee or normal school admission. 

In Prince Edward Island there are three professional certificates, Third 
Class, Second Class, and First Class. The Third or lowest requires scholarship 
equivalent to matriculation into Prince of Wales College or somewhat better 
than grade IX. The normal training (taken simultaneously with the : academic 
work of Prince of Wales) required for this class is about five months. 

The scholarship for Second Class is equivalent to a year of successful work 
at Prince of Wales, or somewhat better than grade X, and the normal training 
taken during the academic year. 

The scholarship for First Class is equivalent to two successful years at 
Prince of Wales or somewhat better than grade XI and the normal training 
taken during those years. 

In Nova Scotia there are six classes arranged in ascending order ‘as classes 
) DD Temporary”, “-D”, §°C’%,*B," A” and “’Academic.””. The lowest class, 
‘‘D Temporary’’, requires a scholarship equivalent to a pass in grade IX and 
third rank on professional examinations which are usually written at the same 
time as the ordinary provincial high school examinations and called ‘ ‘M.P.Q.”’, 
or ‘‘Minimum Professional Qualification’? examinations. No attendance at 
normal is required for this certificate and it is granted only in case of a scarcity 
of teachers and on the recommendation of an inspector. 

Class ‘‘D”’ requires a scholarship equivalent to grade [X and five months 
normal training. The candidate must be 17 years of age. 

Class ‘‘C’’ ‘requires grade X scholarship and five months normal training, 
or three months if the candidate holds a ‘‘D”’ certificate and has taught suc- 
_cessfully for one year. The candidate must be 18 years of age. 

Class ‘‘B,” or First Class, requires a grade XI scholarship and a full year at 
normal school, or if the candidate already holds a ‘‘C”’ certificate, attendance 
from March to June. He must obtain first rank on his standing at normal 
school, and must be 19 years of age. 

Class “‘A,”’ or Superior First, requires a grade XII scholarship and one year 
at normal on the work of which he must obtain superior first rank. If he already 
holds a First Class, no further attendance at normal is required, but a supple- 
mentary examination is set on which he must obtain superior first rank. The 
candidate must be 20 years of age. 

Academic Class requires a scholarship equivalent to a degree from a 
recognized university and the passing of a post-graduate examination set by 
the provincial authorities. The normal school attendance required is one 
year, abridgement of which time may be allowed on the basis of the profes- 
sional certificates he has already obtained or of his proved ability. The candi- 
date must be 22 years of age. A course in physical training must be taken 
along with normal school training in all cases. 

New Brunswick.—Here also are six classes of certificates—Third Class 
English, Third Class French, Second Class, First Class, Superior First, and 
Grammar School. The scholarship requirements for admission to training 
for these are grades IX, IX, X, XI, XI with Latin and trigonometry, and XII 


‘ 
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or University Degree, respectively. The normal schools teach academic as 
well as professional work, so that by the time the final examination is written 
for each class the additional scholarship acquired during the time attended may 
be counted in. The third class (English) requires six months, attendance at 
normal school and is a temporary certificate granted for three or four years. 
The Third Class (French) requires the same normal training and is permanent. 
The Second Class and each of the subsequent classes requires one year of normal 
training, but a higher rank must be obtained for each higher grade of certi- 
ficate. 

In Quebec the teachers in religious orders are not required to attend normal 
schools. The lay teachers obtain their professional certificate from two sources— 
normal schools and board of examiners. The names of the certificates in the 
cases of both Roman Catholic and Protestant schools are Infant School, Ele- 
mentary, Model School, and Academy. It is impossible here to give even an 
approximate equivalence between the academic standing required for these 
certificates and those of other provinces. The candidate for a teacher’s diploma 
must be 17 years of age. 

In Ontario public and separate schools there are five classes of certificates— 
Limited Third Class, District Third Class, Third Class, Second Class, and 
First Class. All the Third Class certificates require a scholarship equivalent to 
grade X. The student must be 18 years of age before the close of his normal 
session. The professional training for these Third Class certificates is taken at 
summer and autumn ‘model’ schools, model being used in a different sense 
from the ordinary. The training during the summer session of six weeks qualifies 
the student for a district Third Class tenable for one year; a short course at the 
autumn model school qualifies for limited Third Class tenable for two years and 
a four months’ course or the full course at the same school qualifies for the 
regular Third Class certificate tenable for five years. The second and first 
class teachers are trained at normal schools so called. “The Second Class per- 
manent certificate requires a minimum scholarship equivalent to grade XI, one 
year of successful work at normal and two years of successful teaching experi- 
ence; the first class requires a erade XII scholarship or a university degree, one 
year at normal school and two years successful teaching experience. During 
the two years of probation for Second or: First Class permanent certificates the 
teacher holds what is called an Interim certificate. The secondary teachers 
are nearly all university graduates. After August, 1920, a teacher in a high 
school or a collegiate institute must be a graduate of a British university who 
has taken a course approved by the minister. He obtains his principal or 
assistant High School or Collegiate Institute certificate after two years of sue- 
cessful secondary teaching, during which time he can teach on an Interim High 
School certificate. 

In Manitoba there are five classes of certificates—Third Class, Second 
Class, First B, and First A. The requirements for Third Class are a scholarship 
equivalent to grade XI and 16 weeks of normal training; those for Second Class 
are grade XI and one year of normal; for First B, grade XII and one year of 
normal; and for First A, a university degree. 

In Saskatchewan the regulations governing teachers’ certificates have 
recently undergone a change which is not yet in full operation. Up to 1919 
there were besides the temporary Third Class certificate, granted on the basis of 
scholarship alone or a normal training in other provinces, a Third Class, Second 
Class, First Class, High School, and Collegiate certificates, requiring respectively 
gerade X, XI, XII and university graduation scholarship. The requirements 
for the last two mentioned were based on the number of years of successful 
teaching in grades [X to XI and grades 1X to XII respectively and the certi- 
ficates were granted only to a teacher who already held a First Class permanent 
certificate. The Third Class required attendance at normal school for a period 
of ten weeks and was valid for two years; the Second Class, and the First Class 
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required attendance at normal school for four months, but the normal courses 
given to the first class students were more advanced than those given to second 
class. On the completion of the term at normal the student was given an 
Interim certificate which would be converted into. a permanent Second or First 
Class certificate on the completion of two successful years of teaching. The 
normal course has recently been extended from four months to thirty-three 
weeks, divided into two sessions. It is optional with the student to attend one 
session, go out and teach on an Interim certificate, and come back within two 
years to complete his course, or to take the full course at once. 


In Alberta there are five classes—Permit, Third Class, Second Class, 
First Class, and Academic. The Permit, tenable for 6 months, is extended to 
persons who have grade XI scholarship and no normal training, upon recom- 
mendation on the score of scarcity of teachers; the Third Class is temporary 
and requires a grade X scholarship or higher; no professional training for this 
class is provided by Alberta, but the recipients must have had training in some 
other province; the Second Class requires a scholarship equivalent to grade 
XI and one year of normal training; the First Class &-scholarship of grade XII 
and one year of normal, while the Academic requires a university degree and a 
normal training of four months. 


In British Columbia there are five classes, viz.:—Third Temporary, Third 
Class, Second Class, First Class, and Academic. The Third Temporary, tenable 
for three years, requires a standing equivalent to two years of high school or 
grade X and a training during one of the two sessions into which the normal 
school year is divided; the Second Class requires junior matriculation or (grade 
XI and languages) scholarship and a full year (or both sessions) at normal school; 
the First Class requires senior matriculation (grade XII and languages) scholar- 
ship and one year at normal school, while the Academic class requires a univer- 
sity degree and one session at normal school. All except the Third Class are 
permanent. 


64.—Prince Edward Island Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers Employed by Sex and Class of Certificate, 


1901-1919. 
a First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Permit. Total. 
ear. | 
Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe-. Fe- 
Male.| male.|Total.| Male.) male.|Total.| Male.| male.|Total.} Male.| male.|Total.| Male. male. | Total. 
1OOL sec age 96 60 156 158 159 317 44 72 116 ~ = _ 298 291 589 
1904 Re ee 68 75 143 132 142 274 67 Pee 144 - — - 268 294 562 
19059 Gace 51 73 124 131 151 292 64 90 154 ~ - - 246 324 570 
1906 sco aie Seg 56 74 130 130 162 292 60 91 151 ~ - - 246 Bo 573 
19072 See 45 72 117 115 180 295 67 93 160 - - - 227 345 572 
1908 eae 38 80 118 100 188 288 66 98 164 1 9 10 205 375 580 
1900'S. eee 36 75 111 104 200 304 60 109 169 0 11 11 200 395 595 
LOO Ses. 3 ee 47 69 116 108 201 309 54 107 161 1 4 5 210 381 591 
1910 os ees on 65 97 96 208 304 45 133 178 5 7 12 178 413 591 
1912 Fe Fs 25 60 85 95 Doi 332 38 121 159 4 10 14 162 428 590 
191352 =) eee 34 55 89 85 257 342 42 108 150 0 2 2 161 422 583 
1914 2, eee. 47 52 99 76 249 325 39 124 163 0 1 1 162 426 588 
LOLS AG. oolwaee: 46 59 105 70 ohe 342 36 103 139 - - - 152 434 586 
19162 2 ee 46 68 114 59 297 356 33 92 125 - - - 138 457 595. 
AOU ea ke 33 74 107 53 aon | 374 24 96 120 - - - 110 491 601 
O18 oo oer 26 72 98 ASR O2d ote 26 96 122 - 2 2 100 497 597 
TOI9 58.8 eee 24 69 93 50| 306) 356 26 109 135 2 8 10 102 492 594 
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65.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers Employed by Sex and Class of Certificate, 1894-1919. 


a 


SSS SSS 585 SS 0 00 


Class ‘‘A” or Class ‘‘B”’ or Class ‘‘C’’ or 
Academic. .. Superior First. First. Second. 
Male. |Female.| Total. Male.|Female.; Total. | Male. ,Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. 
1SOd vat Beets ae: 44 4 48 - - - 149 162 311 199 888 1,087 
ASOD. Gaia ese eh 49 6 55 - - - 142 183 325 178 900 1,078 
L896 NR peecieee. 50 10 60 - - - 157 199 356 181 840 1,021 
A Beto ale, es ae ee 53 8 61 ~ - - 141 220 366 186 838 1,024 
LSOSs cra ree: 58 12 70 - _ - 150 250 400 194 795 989 
TS90% Sea ae 62 17 79 - - - 135 253 388 193 761 954 
1900s ee 70 19 89 - - - 143 270 413 184 761 945 
TOOT AR bo tae e 79 25 104 - - - 122 300 422 166 739 903 
1902) Rar wen ae 78 26 104 - - - 116 360 476 154 794 948 
1 OOS teers. parece: 71 24 95 - = - 115 391 506 139 792 931 
1004 see... Se 61 25 86 - - - 101 398 499 119 775 894 
TODS Aameadege es 5 | 64 22 86 - - - 98 420 518 121 851 972 
LOOG Fees a ere 58 24 82 - - ~ 99 419 518 127 943 1,070 
LOO Cae, sees. 61 26 87 - - - 101 439 540 105 969 1,074 
1908 Peet et. 64 25 89 - - - 96 434 530 107 1,023 1,130 
1909 ee ee ae 60 31 91 - - - 89 418 507 92 941 1,033 
LOLO Ree. 58 39 97 = - - 79 488 567 77 863 940 
191] eee ee. 57 39 96 ~ ~ ~ 88 558 646 69 816 885 
LOTS Te ee ee 54 30 84 8 19 27 70 569 639 52 809 852 
1013 Serene een 58 25 83 8 22 30 70 593 663 55 789 844 
1914.4 rea 51 27 78 17 45 62 68 604 672 49 811 860 
TOLD oe ee oes 49 24 73 18 69 87 62 620 682 36 831 867 
LOTGS Sue rene 50 23 73 22 98 120 68 662 730 29 890 919 
LORS Rae Se 45 19 64 25 123 148 48 737 785 28 890 918 
TOUS) ress 47 21 68 19 127 146 43 737 780 29 835 864 
AGLOL See hes 41 23 64 22 133 155 40 717 757 15 793 808 


66.—New Brunswick Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers Employed by Sex and Class of Certificate, 1886-1919. 


Males. Females. 
ee Grammar School. Superior School. Class. Class. 
ear. _— | —_-2. - 
Male. Female. Male. Female. I II Til I II Til 

1886... 14 - - ~ 117 174 126 125 599 399 
1887... 14 - - - 116 182 128 133 597 397 
1888... 14 - - - 107 176 111 134 603 411 
1889... 14 - - - 119 159 114 145 638 377 
1890... 12 - - - 110 163 109 152 634 393 
1891... 14 - ~ ~ 110 146 102 164 619 435 
1892... 14 - - - 121 132 104 183 651 426 
1894... 14 - - ~ 127 124 104 233 662 440 
1895... 13 - - - 133 125 102 249 702 422 
1896... 13 - - - 147 125 107 276 714 414 
1897... 17 - == - 160 112 95 280 728 409 
1898... 20 - - - 153 118 108 274 786 377 
1899... 23 2 - ~ 160 119 103 304 io 393 
1900... 23 2 - - 144 112 91 308 769 381 
1901... 20 3 - = 124 122 85 305 789 363 
1902... 19 3 - - 127 111 89 296 778 373 
1903... 21 2 - - 125 112 80 310 766 371 
1904... 22 2 - ~ 121 101 66 312 750 415 
1905... 24 1 — 48 ef 68 85 77 305 807 410 
1906... 22 3 40 if 64 97 78 299 796 431 
1907... 20 4 39 8 57 81 55 332 808 433, 
1908... 20 4 40 7 57 83 57 336 797 429 
1909... 19 6 38 10 62 77 54 377 848 418 
DOO wee 19 8 au 11 59 65 51 404 904 380 
1911... 17 8 36 13 61 55 51 436 862 396 
1912. 17 7 39 13 Dae 49 38 459 888 411 
1913. 15 10 30 19 47 53 AT 450 871 424 
1914 [ 16 10 34 14 45 55 50 456 876 436 
1915 15, 10 34 14 43 47 41 464 960 421 
1916 16 9 32 20 42 53 50 502 982 383 
1917 16 10 36 20 34 47 32 492 962 411 
1918 AT 10 31 26 39 32 30 502 959 401 
LOTOS keeerr 16 10 20 31 41 31 25 485 955 420 
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65.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers Employed by Sex and Class of Certificate, 1894-1919. 


Class ‘(D”’’ or 
Third. 


Fatele. Female.| Total. 


131 658 
133 669 
153 585 
145 716 
149 678 
167 748 
174 749 
126 750 
116 739 
94 774 
93 805 
88 829 
75 753 
74 743 
61 721 
83 775 
71 782 
57 746 
65 793 
38 763 
48 799 
51 859 
52 862 
30 830 
25 861 
28 799 


Class ‘*D”’ 
Temporary. 


18 98 
38 101 
4] 122 
51 122 
63 161 
37 121 
45 142 
47 140 
21 88 
22 72 
14 50 
15 58 
7 73}. 
13 95 
27 106 
28 177 
54 214 
60 309 
44 300 
15 129 
11 161 
10 126 
12 114 
19 23 
df 106 
3 127 


Permissive. 


Male. |Female.| Total. ~ Male. Female.; Total. 


—_——— | | | ES TT TS SS | SS | 


Male. 


Total. 


Female. 


Year. 
Total. 
SOL Ienep ue, we ue 1894 
De DO Oates Lis Aled. 1895 
DADS Wee ua hee 1896 
Dig h SO Weata a tate 1897 
POLO) Beech ree 1898 
DRAOA PE syoce ati 1899 
ROO keaeeta. Ae 1900 
a OD beter hese 1901 
Sipe | PA | atae Da eatoire 1902 
Dr AQG |) pice Bu utcises 1903 
Daa eee ie herales 1904 
DC OOGIEREhstE tL Ok 1905 
PALTV ASAL Iay Waive, (a 1906 
QNG2G schon ue oe 1907 
DIGGS acess, cea. 1908 
aed a8 Let | eee ae ahs 1909 
ONT des ened caches he 1910 
DOS Weve es ok 1911 
DS OOS: Webi take oe: 1912 
2 SOL Wan ete aeee 1913 
DE QOD || Seay nie 1914 
OORD ln paactetion 1915 
SUOLO I ee Makes 1916 
O45 ake e ee 1917 
BL 037 taneen tame 1918 
SHOUD Nene 1919 


66.—New Brunswick Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers Employed by Sex and Class of Certificate, 1886-1919. 


Total. 
Male. Female. 
431 ees 
440 1,127 
408 1,148 
406 1,160 
394 a7 
372 1,218 
370 1,261 
367 1337, 
373 ole 
392 1,404 
384 ay 
397 1,489 
405 1,474 
370 1,460 
351 1,460 
346 1,450 
338 ~ 1,449 
310 1,479 
302 1,530 
301 1,536 
252 1,585 
257 Leave? 
250 1,659 
231 1,707 
220 1,715 
200 1,778 
192 1,774 
200 1,792 
180 1,869 
193 1,896 
165 1,895 
149 1,898 
133 1,901 


Trained. | Untrained. 


Male. 


bo He Ot sT Oo “100 “I 


w 


\ 
NOW RR Be Re ENE NRK NWWNNe 


ow 


Class-room Assistants. 


Female. 


Total 

number, 

employed Year. 

2nd term. 
T2500 HK ASe res tee 1886 
Te OOS ea mia eye a 1887 
LOS CMe oie..tee 1888 
D507 ee tae 1889 
if OUT e cede hie sucks 1890 
Uh GS Zeare ob here 4 eS 1891 
GOO Re eh ea : 1892 
sy AS Oia ns Se 1894 
VE ACL Ue s Paee Miee 1895 
Te SOO ee emi aaa 1896 
TE So Lars ener nee 1897 
TE SGA am aa ae as 1898 
DY OA ate ets i ieve aka 1899 
LSD Glee aoe le 1900 
5 HE ee at A a Oe 1901 
eS Dy eae er ee 1902 
SD yee ties cA 1903 
p OE SS WG) fae ear Stent 1904 
SOG ire ves hee 1905 
HES 79 ey eo aide te 1906 
TSAI AY Ese prams oh 1907 
TRS Looney eee yas see ate 1908 
LO 2 termine o-veatsiaeste 1909 
TAO Als SR a se: 1910 
Le O75) Raker. ook 1911 
BA 1 PAC AN a Mena ee 1912 
QeOOZNS. CoeiMcis aaach 1913 
DAO SAM. Tate, ht ea 1914 
QB AGI a PE ie kta ete 1915 
pA eAW Et ce aa A NR 1916 
Ze DOH pete eink as 1917 
De De UE A sheen 1918 
DOME Ascebrcics eee 1919 


a et a a RD 
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67.— Quebec Schools: Religious and Lay Teachers by Sex in Elementary, Model Schools and Academies of Quebec 


1901-1915. 
Lay. 
wo Total Religious and 
Year. Religious. In Roman Catholic In Protestant Lay. 
Schools. Schools. Total Lay. 
Male.) Female.;Total.| Male.) Female.|Total.| Male.|Female.|Total.| Male.;Female.;Total.| Male.) Female.|Total. 
190tee 889} 2,656] 3,545 275|, 4,941) 5,216 101 1,326] 1,427 376| 5,267| 6,643) 1,265} 8,927) 10,192 
1902.... 878 2,792) 3,670) 258) 4,957] 5,215 95 1,334) 1/429)" 353 6,296| 6,649] 1,231 9,088] 10,319 
L903, cae: 972 2,832) 3,804 247 5,051] 5,298 100 1,343) 1,443 347 6,394] 6,741] 1,319 9,226] 10,553 
1904.... 984 2,908} 3,892 232 5,114] 5,346 85 1,411] 1,496 317 6,525} 6,842] 1,301 9,433] ON tad 
1905. ....| 1,036 3,014} 4,050) 215 5,199| 5,414 87 1,394) 1,481 302 6,593) 6,895] 1,336 9,607) 10,943 
1906 22s we 19 3,120} 4,239 219 D) 202) 401 83 1,427] 1,510] 302 6,659} 6,961} 1,422 0.779). de 200 
190i 1193 3,269] 4,462 240 5,329] 5,569 94 1,452) 1,546 334 6.78 Colla. 527) lO; 050) wits or7 
1908....] 1,233 3,366] 4,599 238 5,369] 5,607 108 1,457] 1,565 346 6, O26) ca ti2ial O79! LO. 192) Wikle zit 
1909....] 1,223 3,533] 4,756 279 SpA Lon De 98 1,520) 1,618) “377 6,993} 7,370} 1,600} 10,526) 12,126 
190 el ooo e OL D4oINe ss ne 284] 5,583] 5,867 92 1,541] 1,633 376 7,124] 7,500) 1,704! 10,677} 12,381 
LOL Te le S67 3,736] 5,103 280} 5,682) 5,962 139 1,686] 1,825] 419 7,368| 7,787) 1,786} 11,104) 12,890 
OU2 ner etnAGS 3,886) 5,349 297 5,782) 6,079 117 1,664] 1,781 414| 7,446] 7,860) 1,877). 11,332} 138,209 
1913 eke 17 4,132] 5, 649 307 5,863} 6,170 128 1,654] 1,782} 435 Toba 7052 al, GO) \ de 649s, COL 
194 555 4,333] 5,888 366 6,154] 6,520 131 1,780) 1,911 497 7,934] 8,431] 2,052} 12,292) 14,344 
1915....| 1,580} 4,446) 6,026 413 6,375] 6,788 191 1,791] 1,982 604} 8,166) 8,770} 2,184) 12,612] 14,796 
L9G to25 4,666] 6,289 455 6,528] 6,983 185 1,889} 2,074 640} 8,417] 9,057} 2,263] 138,083) 15,346 
1917....| 1,638] 4,778] 6,416] 474 6,664} 7,138 153 1,931] 2,084 627 8,595| 9,222) 2,265) 13,373] 15,638 
19S eee ilo 5,163] 6,937| 483 6,716] 7,199 137 1,921) 2,058 620] 8,637) 9,257) 2,394] 13,800] 16,194 
1919 Sl, 9259) ovo ll a2 Oleee40oln (Os 78Gilenl, 24 135 1,927! 2,062 590 8.713] 9,303] 2,473] 13,740! 16,213 


68.—Quebec Schools: 


Academies by Class of Diploma, 1901-1919. 


Lay Male Teachers in Roman Catholic and Protestant Elementary, Medel Schools and 


Year. 


1901... 
1902. . 
1903. . 
1904. . 
1905. . 
1906. . 
1907. . 
1908. . 
1909. . 
1910. . 
1911. 

1912: 
1913... 
1914... 
1915.. 
1916. . 
19 fer 
1918. . 
1919. 


Roman Catholic. 


| With- 
Ele- out 
. |Model| men- | Dip- 
tary. | loma. 

118 61 38 
128 49 25 
113 7 18 
109 37 20 
98 35 16 
91 38 17 
101 30 33 
100 34 28 
109 39 46 
108 40 48 
106 35 53 
109 42 52 
108 39 47 
109 46 69 
117 69 76 
142 72 55 
133 70 50 
142 58 24 
130 62 31 


Protestant. 
With- 
Aca- Ele- out 

Total.| demy. |Model] men-} Dip- 

tary. | loma. 
275 58 23 7 13 
258 61 17 4 13 
247 57 23 a Li 
232 55 15 2 13 
215 49 19 - 19 
219 51 18 —| 14 
240 54 19 2 19 
238 62 16 3 Pail 
279 59 13 4 20 
284 55 18 3 16 
280 68 47 14 10 
297 71 27 6 13 
307 79 32 6 ih! 
366 83 26 8 14 
409 101 24 4 62 
455 82 49 5 49 
474 91 29 4 29 
483 86 25 2, 24 
455 88 18 3| 26 


Aca- 


116 
117 
128 
121 
115 
124 
125 
138 
144 
143 
154 
165 
192 
225 
248 
268 
312 
345 


Total 
With- 
le- out 

demy. |Model|} men- | Dip- 

tary. | loma 
141 68 51 
145 HB) 38 
136 50 35 
124 39 33 
ills 35 Bi 
109 38 31 
120 On 52 
116 37 55 
124 43 66 
126 43 64 
153 49 63 
136 48 65 
140 45 58 
135 54 83 
141 (6 138 
191 77 104 
162 74 79 
167 60 48 
148 65 57 


320 


Total. 


376 
353 
347 
317 
302 
302 
334 
346 
377 
376 
419 
414 
435 
497 
600 
640 
627 
620 
590 


69.—Quebec Schools: Lay Female Teachers in Roman Catholic and Protestant Elementary, Model Scucols and 
Academies, by Class of Diploma, 1961-1919. 


Roman Catholic. 


Year. 


Aca- 


demy. |Model 


With- 
Ele- out 
men-}| Dip- 
tary. | loma. 
1,183] 3,053 696 
1,155) 3,069 724 
1,178] 3,134 733 
1516 Foe 25 812 
1,221! 3,136 830 
1,279) 3,142 795 
Peztalrowl (a 859 
1,284] 3,194 866 
1,364] 3,121 955 
1,419] 3,242 882 
eosliva.coO 843 
1,579} 3,279 850 
1,580) 3,304 888 
Tfolinouaon, 866 
1,935], 3,548 750 
2,153) 3,700 497 
2,203} 3,803 430 
2,199) 3,890 363 
2,213] 3,883 369 


Protestant. 
With- 
Aca- Ele- out 
Total.| demy. |Model| men- | Dip- 
tary.| loma 
4,946 64| 4386) 702 124 
4,957 70; 409] 697 158 
5,051 59} 4301 684 170 
5,114 Di 4211 698 241 
5,199 51) 392] . 665 286 
Dy2e2 O44 121 623 338 
5,329 57| 420) 581 374 
5,386 66} 435) 524 432 
5,473 6G) 459)" 512 482 
5,583 66} 473] 495 507 
5, 682 75| 530) 625 456 
5, 782 103} 627; 508 426 
5, 863 66; 646) 508 434 
6,154 83) 654) 631 412 
6,375 72| 664) 647 414 
6, 528 106} 832) 626 325 
6, 664 128} 850) 697 256 
6,716 100; 904) 656 261 
6,786 85| 925) 606 311 


Total. 


Aca- 
demy. 


Model 


1 
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70.—Quebec Schools: Lay Teachers of both Sexes in Roman Catholic and Protestant Elementary, Model Schools 
and Academies, by Class of Diploma, 1901-1919. 


Roman Catholic. Protestant. Total. 
Year. With- With- With- 
Aca- Ele- out Aca- Ele- | out- Aca- Ele- out 
demy. |Model| men-| Dip- |Total.| demy. |Model| men-| Dip- |Total.| demy. |Model| men-| Dip- | Total. 
tary.| loma,. tary. | loma. tary. | loma. 

1901. . 67] 1,301} 3,114 734| 5,216 125 453 706 137| 1,427 190} 1,764) 3,808 858 6,625 
1902. . 65) 1,283) 3,118 749) 5,215 - - - — | 1,484 = - - - 6,649 
1903. . 80] 1,286] 3,181 751| 5,298 116 453 687 187) 1,448 198} 1,739) 3,868 945 6,741 
1904... 76 276| 3,162 832) 5,346 106 436 700 254| 1,496 182| 1,712) 3,862 1,086 6, 842 
1905. . TOS EO aan a 846} 5,414 100 411 665 305] 1,481 178] 1,740] 3,836 fe hor 6,895 
1906. . 89} 1,370] 3,180 812} 5,451 105 430 623 352) 1,510 194) 1,800} 3,803 1, 164 7,061 
1907... 95] 1,374] 3,208 892) 5,569 111 439 583 393] 1,546 206} 1,818) 3,791 1,285 CALLS 
1908. . 101} 1,384} 3,228 894) 5,607 128 451 527 459} 1,565 229| 1,835) 3,755 Looe 7,189 
1909. . 118} 1,473] 3,160 1 O0Neos (52 126 474 516 502! 1,618 244| 1,947) 3,676 1,503 7,370 
1910.. 128] 1,527) 3,282 930! 5,867 121 491 498 523) 1,633 249) 2,018] 3,780 1,453 7,500 
1911... 144! 1,637} 3,285 896) 5,962 148 577 639 466} 1,825 287) 2,214] 3,924 1,362 7,787 
1912... 168) 1,688] 3,321 902| 6,079 174 654 514 439| 1,781 342} 2,342) 3,835 1,341 7,860 
1913.. 204| 1,688] 3,343 935} 6,170 145 678 514 445) 1,782 349| 2,366] 3,857 1,380 7,952 
1914... 242) 1,840) 3,503 935) 6,520 166 680 639 426] 1,911 408} 2,520) 4,142 1,361 8,431 
LOTS 289! 2,052) 3,617 826] 6,784 173 688 651 476] 1,982 462| 2,740) 4,268 1,302 8,766 
1916.. 364| 2,295) 3,772 552) 6,983 188 881 631 374| 2,074 552| 3,176} 4,403 926 9,057 
1917.. 449) 2,336] 3,873 480| 7,138 219 879 701 285) 2,084 668] 3,215) 4,574 765 9,222 
1918... 523) 2,341] 3,948 387} 7,199 186 929 658 285| 2,058 709| 3,270} 4,606 672 9,257 
1919... 553] 2,343) 3,945 400| 7,241 173 943 609 337| 2,062 726; 3,286] 4,554 737 9,303 


71.—Quebee Schools: Qualified Lay Teachers in Elementary, Model Schools and Academies, classified according to 
Source of Diplomas, 1901-1919. 


Roman Catholic Protestant. Total. 
Normal Board of Normal Board of Normal Board of 


Schools. Examiners. Schools. Examiners. Schools. Examiners. 


M. ye 


Total. 
Total. 


1901....| 122} 214) 336} 115) 4,031] 4,146} 50 64, 114) 38] 577; 615} 172); 278} 450} 153] 4,608] 4,761 
1902....] 115} 224; 339) 118) 4,009] 4,127) 95 0 95} 37 = = = = = 

1903....| 119; 238] 357] 110] 4,080} 4,190] 100} 700) 800) 36) 473) 509) 219) 988) 1,157 146] 4,553] 4,699 
1904....] 100} 268} 368] 112] 4,034] 4,146] 85} 710} 795} 26) 460) 486) .185) 978) 1,163) 186) 4,494) 4,630 
1905....| 100} 291] 391] 99} 4,078] 4,177| 87) 704) 791; 29) 404) 4383) 187; 995) 1,182 128] 4,482} 4,610 
1906....| 104] 289] 393] 98] 4,148] 4,246] 83] 730} 813) 27} 359} 386] 187) 1,019] 1,260) 125) 4,507| 4,632 
1907....] 108] 288} 396] 99] 4,182] 4,281) 94) 751) 845) 25) 307; 332) 202) 1,089) 1,241 124] 4,489] 4,613 
1908....| 110} 305] 415} 100] 4,198] 4,298] 108} 447| 855} 33} 278} 311] 218] 1,042) 1,260) 183) 4,476) 4,607 
1909....| 180; 355] 485] 103) 4,163) 4,266) 98) 761); 859) 24) 277) 301 228] 1,116) 1,344) 127] 4,440] 4,567 
1910....| 128] 439] 567] 108] 4,262] 4,370} 92] 755| 847! 30) 279} 309) 220] 1,194) 1,414) 188) 4,541) 4,679 
1911....| 126} 522] 648] 101] 4,317| 4,418] 139} 800; 939] 60} 430] 490] 265] 1,322) 1,587) 161) 4,747) 4,908 
1912....| 140] 642] 782] 105| 4,290) 4,395] 117} 793} 910} 40) 445} 485} 257] 1,435) 1,692) 145) 4,735] 4,880 
1913....| 157; 687} 844] 103] 4,288] 4,391] 128) 769) 897] 24) 451) 475) 285) 1,456) 1,741 127| 4,736} 4,863 
1914....] 188} 808] 996] 109] 4,480] 4,589] 131} 955) 1,086) 45) 413) 458] 319) 1,763) 2,082 154] 4,893] 5,047 
1915....| 198] 953} 1,151] 135} 4,672) 4,807} 191] 975] 1,166) 61) 402) 463)  389/ 1,928) 2,317 196] 5,074! 5,270 
1916... .| 228] 1,114] 1,342|+172| 4,917] 5,089] 185} 1,102) 1,287} 66] 462} 528) 413) 2,216/ 2,629) 238) 5,379| 5,617 
1917....| 248} 1,237] 1,485! 176] 4,997] 5,173] 153] 1,140] 1,298] 84| 535] 619) 401) 2,377) 2,778) 260) 5,532) 5,792 
1918....| 252] 1,301) 1,553] 207) 5,052) 5,259) 137| 1,137] 1,274; 73} 523} 596} 389] 2,438] 2,827} © 280) 5,575) 5,855 
1919....| 227] 1,346] 1,573] 197| 5,071] 5,268} 42) 1,187] 1,179] 67} 479) 546] 269] 2,483) 2,752| 264] 5,550) 5,814 


M.—Male. F.—Female. 


72.— Quebec Schools: Lay Teachers in Publicly Controlled and Independent Schools, 1915-1919. 


Public. Independent.! 
Roman Catholic. Protestant. Roman Catholic. Protestant. 
Year. |————___ -$ $$ |__| uum f}ucum-——————| Grand 
Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female. Total. Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. | Total. 


eS eee, Pn ee) ey ey ee (peered eee beeen) peel 


1915 391| 6,224) 6,615 191y- 71,786) ) 1,977 22 151 173 = 5 5} 8,770 
1916 432} 6,390} 6,822 185} 1,888} 2,073 23 138 161 = = = 9,056 
1917 446, 6,527) 6,973 158} 1,931; 2,084 28 137 165 = 1 1} 9,223 
1918 456} 6,575) 7,031 1377) 1,919)" 2,056 27 141 168 Ss 2 2} 9,257 
1919 430} 6,632} 7,062 135; 1,925; 2,060 25 154 179 = 2 2| 9,303 


1Already included in the tables for Elementary, Model Schools and Academies. 
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73.— Ontario Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers in the Elementary and Secondary Schools, by Qualifications 
and Sex, 1867-1918. 


Elementary Schools. 


. Year. 
Ist 
Class. 

1867... 1,899 
IPN Wood 
NSibeate 250 
1882... 246 
1887... 252 
18020, 261 
SOs 343 
1900.... 581 
1 901 611 
1902 ee | 608 
1903... 610 
1904.32. 635 
LOOS Ie 661 
1S0Ges 689 
OO Ca ee 715 
1908.... 767 
1909... 793 
1910.... 834 
LOM a: 647 
UO Fare 674 
IW le 795 
1914 ee 878 
OLD ee. 1,051 
19L6 1,084 
iS AWe se 1,106 
1O1S 1,099 
1919.4. ... 1, 246 


2nd 


Class. 


2,454 
1,477 
1,304 
2,169 
2,553 
3,047 
3,386 
3,851 
4,125 
4,296 
4,451 
4,192 
4,018 
4,007 
3, 887 
3,979 
4,732 
5,511 
6,076 
6,419 
6, 828 
7,387 
8,025 
8,559 
8, 784 
9,018 
9,193 


3rd 


Class. 


386 
2,084 
3,926 
3,471 
3,865 
4,299 
4,465 
3,927 
3,571 
3,432 
3, 250 
3,396 
3, 248 
3, 254 
3,452 
3,565 
2,971 


Special.} Others. 


Male.| Fe- 


male. 


151} 2,849} 2,041 

578} 2,626) 2,850 

988} 3,020} 3,448 

971} 3,062] 3,795 

924] 2,718) 4,876 

873) 2,770} 5,710 

934! 2,784) 6,344 
1,081} 2,630) 6,810 

914) 2,459) 7,035 
1,031] 2,294) 7,320 
1,145} 2,160} 7,546 
1,331] 2,075| 7,734 
1,722} 1,950} 7,959 
1,812) 1,863) 8,162 
1,839] 1,783} 8,387 
1,774] 1,842} 8,531 
1,778] 1,747] 8,839 
1,803] 1,696} 9,156 
2,124) 1,499) 9,401 
1,860} 1,511) 9,617 
1,674 1,600) 9,961 
1,510} 1,628} 10,314 
1,254) 1,685} 10,561 
1,105) 1,386) 11,079 
1,108} 1,317) 11,445 
1,126) 1,068} 11,877 
1,257) 1,328} 12,061 


Secondary Schools. 


Total. 


Male. 


Fe- 


Total. 


Total) Male.| Fe- Total. 


male. 


Our Ou 
rin .00.00 $0) tf Uo lela Lal 
We 000 


ouor 
Wb 
Ne 


532 


loro ror kore) | 
DEW e Ww 
CoPWOAI 


637 
621 
596 
595 
637 


Ue it (te (hers a 


175 


Fale Us ie lelslet 
~j 
_ 
oo 
© 


- = 9,800 


593| 2,777| 7,430} 10,207 
619) 2,648) 7,677) 10,325 
661] 2,584] 7,886) 10,470 
689} 2,461} 8,187) 10,598 
719| 2,376] 8,368] 10,744 
750| 2,304) 8,616) 10,920 
795| 2,379) 8,789) 11,168 
820] 2,279} 9,127) 11,406 
853] 2,233) 9,472) 11,705 
1,116/*2,145} 9,871] 12,016 
1,143) 2,144) 10,127} 12,271 
1,188) 2,244} 10,505] 12,749 
1,260) 2,288} 10,914] 13,202 
1,258] 2,322) 11,182) 138,504 
1,272) 2,007). 11,730) . 13, 737 
1,292} 1,913] 12,141) 14,054 
1,322} 1,663} 12,604) 14,267 
1,412) 1,965) 12,836) 14,801 


Nors.—From 1911 to the present, the Continuation School teachers are included with the secondary teachers: previously 
they were included with the elementary. 


74.—Manitoba Publicly Controlled Schools: 


Year. 


Number 
Teachers. 


Male. 


Teachers Employed, by Sex and Class of Certificate, 1883-1918. 


Female. 


Collegiate} Ist Class.|2nd Class.|3rd Class. 


Interim | Special- 
Certifi- ists. 
cates. 


oo 
w 
oo 
fe PEE TE teelate eh eal! 


82 45 
160 53 
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} 75.—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers in Urban, Elementary and Secondary Schools 
by Sex and Class of Certificate, 1909-19. 


eee eee ee 
eee eeea®nnaeaaoqoo®q®«<=S= = =$=$=$=$~=—@0—=—=—(—(000—@—@$@ naa ._——_n»>«—?v- 


Elementary Schools. 


Second - 
ary {|Total. 

First Class. Second Class. Third Class. ,Permit. Total. Schools. 

M. F. Ds M. ie ‘un M. 1th, ‘Ae M. F. AUR By 1 So nell fh at, 

1909. 65 51 116 64 240 304 12 34 46 8 6 14 149 331 480 4] 521 
1910. 66 56 122 98 295 393 OB 54 73 5 16 2 192 407 606 54 660 
1911. 70 92 162 229 430 659 179 254 433 142 171 313 620 947| 1,567 56| 1,623 
19121 89 84 173 1a) 425 540 37 63 100 14 21 37 255 593 848 67 915 
1913. 103 128 231 125 609 734 46 1s 197 dey, 43 60 291 931) 1,222 84} 1,306 
1914. 143 164 307 127 614 7Al 45 185 230 6 14 20 321 977| 1,298 99} 1,397 


1915. 190} 203) 393 136} 642) 778 38} 193} 231 2 10 12} 366] 1,048} 1,414 129) 1,543 
1916. 220} 284) 504) 155) 733) 888 36| 208} 244 2 15 17; 413} 1,240} 1,653 110} 1,763 
1917. 159] 255) 414 1581 91921950 30} 163 193 2 11 13} 349} 1,221) 1,570 119} 1,689 
1918. 162} 284) 446} 119) 903) 1,022 Bil | PANE ing aN, 4 22 26] 318) 1,426) 1,744 161; 1,905 
1919. 181} 304) 485 127| 1,085} 1,212 20) 183} 203 1 5 6 329) 1,577] 1,906 164} 2,070 


ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee a a en a 


‘Incomplete. ‘Vote also the peculiar figures of 1911. 


76.—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers in Rural Elementary Schools by Sex and Class of 


Certificate, 1909-1919. 
nn 
eo First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Permit. Total. 

ear. —- oo | 

M. F. |Total.| M. in {Total. M. F. ;Total.| M. F. );Total.| M. F. ,;Total. 

"1909 Re | omental: 56 1,814 
LOI OI Rene es cick 48 2, 066 
1915 Bie Sree oer 65 1,924 
OLD Fee ee erat. 24 2,519 
LOLS ieeeetedor ren ee. 44 2,930 
EOLA. Bernat octane se 49 3,203 
EEO Le eee Pee 5, tos 76 3,535 
LO Grantee, notes 76 4,024 
EO Aricent owes cpt chee 72 4,164 
TUR Rey ale Weds Rte eae 55 4,328 
TOTO Ma meee erate: 119 4,480 


M.—Male. F.—Female. 


/ 


77._Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers in all Elementary and Secondary Schools by Sex and 
Class of Certificate, 1909-1919. 


ce ee eet eee ee a 
ee SO oooeeeeaea=S=S=S=~Oomomoo3300—0—00000 .>>ww 


Elementary Schools. 


Po 
Year. First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Permit. Total. 33 Grand 
ahs Total. 
ee Ee ELT Le ee nr I TER RE OM 
M. F. |Total.| M. F. |Total.| M. FE. \Total.| M. F. ;Total.| M. FEF. | a 
LOOD Se oo 121 91 212 312 663 975 318 382 700 208 199 407 959} 1,335 4] Braoo 
Sees 1,074} 1,598 54 2,126 


M.—Male. F.—Female. 
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78.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers in all Elementary and 


First Class. | Second Class. Third Class. 

Year a -- i 
M. up. Total. M. iB, Total.’ M. 1p Total. 

ASO Pee Bn A a 74 76 150 127 402 529 1 8 9 
T90GL A ree: Bee Ae 86 90 bas WA} 157 500 657 ~ 4 4 
TOOT Rf eee eres ee eae ook 101 113 214 176 654 830 » - 4 4 
1908 hire teedog mgt... § 116 125 241 222 701 923 - 3 3 
1909 Santee AL eee be te 135 150 285 273 794 1,072 27 31 58 
TOLO Us Peer em rece wench 158 174 332 on 919 Te2o 113 155 268 
TO AC OO ee ee eal 2 200 260 460 402 1 122, 1,524 176 210 386 
LORD BAe eS ie ee ee Len 230 305 535 434 IAA 1,705 144 249 393 
LOLS AE eer ks eee oN 248 304 552 397 1,407 1,804 138 252 390 
OAR ee ere 2 EO Ege 68 ot 286 376 662 598 1,607 2,205 191 DOM 448 
1915. Sain ee een ae 418 478 905 654 1,832 2,486 202 242 444 
LOLG 42a See 431 637 1,068 588 1,995 2,583 105 224 329 
LO eee es tt, Bee 386 596 982 505 2,226 tol -102 348 450 
LOLS Soe ce Pees 374 729 1,103 423 2,384 2,807 93 566 659 
Ageoregate. ....). 504: .1..4 3,243 4,422 |} 7,665 5, 288 17, 816 23, 104 1, 292 BNDOO 3,845 
P.c. of total aggregate. . - | - 18-72 | - - 56-41 - - 6-21- 


M.—Male.——F .—Female. 


Pane totals of these years for all schools show a discrepancy when compared with the totals obtained by adding the 
oi these years. 


SURVEY OF EDUCATION IN CANADA ae 
Secondary Schools by Sex and Class of Certificate, 1905-1918. 
Employed | Number 
Permit. Special. Total. at or 
—-— — one changes Year. 
M. 1 Totala|7 Mo. ES Se/Gotals| 7M: He Total. time. during 
year 
16 25 41 - - 218 511 729 628 TODS Ae ere 1905 
37 50 87 - - - 280 644 924 815 POP BES sa) Ors 1906 
41 121 162 - 2 2 318 892 1,210 943 DAY A EAR einer 1907 
97 204 301 - 4 4 435 1,038 1,468 1,192 DIG Neos ake 1908 
135 265 400 - - - 570 1,245 1,815 1,321 AOS SAT cae 1909 
113 253 366 ~ = - 716 1,501 2217 1,610 607 11910 
89 192 281 - - - 867 1,784 2,651 1,902 TAQ DME 28s ie ee 1911 
148 273 421 ~ - ~ 956 2,068 3,054 2,229 SOSA At) aes 1912 
197 351 548 - - - 980 2,314 3, 294 27oll UShtibese tc sie 1913 
300 363 663 ~ - - 15875 2,603 3,978 2,898 AF OSO Thea eee ue 1914 
117 212 329 27 27 54 1,418 2,800 4,218 3,640 SiS eae cee 1915 
199 378 577 32 18 50 1,355 3, 202 4,607 3,963 GAAS peer at. San cned 1916 
249 666 915 25 30 55 1, 267 3,866 5, L830 4,265 SSC | a saig hammers 1917 
171 852 17023 29 34 63 1,090 4,565 5, 655 ~ SG obs 0 hear ee 1918 
1,909 | 4,205 | 6,114 - - 228 11,845 29,079 40, 954 - - 

= - 14-93 ~ - - 28-92 71-08 100 - | 


eachers in the different types of schools in Tables 81-82 and 83. Thisis probably due to typographical errors in the report 
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9.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers in Graded Town, Village and Consolidated Schools, by Sex 
and Class of Certificate, 1905-1918. 


First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Permit. Special. Total. 

Year. M. Bee otal vie F. ,Total.| M. | F. Total. Bye 1M. Total. M. F. |Total.| M. FE. «Grand. 
1905 cca aD 43 78 38 129 167) - 2 2 0 2 2) - = - te 176 249 
ESO G Macnee 41 54 95 OH 141 168] - - - 1 2 3} - - - 69 197 266 
189) OF Aare ie 58 72 130 42 261 303} - 1 1 2 6 8} - - ~ 102 340 442 
LOOS ee 64 75 139 39 269 308} —- - - 4 5 9g} - 2 2 107 351 458 
1909...... 8&4 98 182 57 320 377 3 5 8 3 8 ‘11]) - 4 4 147 435 582 
LOLO NS ae 98 119 217 68 427 495; 10} 21 Ou 2 8 10} - - - 178 575 753 
OT ethene 139 169 308 (Nee 499 5/6) | 10}. 23 33 3 3 6} - = - 229 694 923 
OD see 146 189 335 81 583 664 9} 28 BY! iB RS ai 13) - - - 237 812 1,049 
OMS evel 159 211 370 97 Ale 809 9} 35 44 2 5 7} = - - 267 963 1,230 
1) CS 178 ZO 405 122 749 871 9} 27 36/ - 3 3; - - - 309} 1,006 1,315 
LOT ae es 230 263 493 121 713 834 Si, 30 43 1 1 Ne eal dal 54 887) 1,039 1,426 

LOT oe ene 265 SlRs 578 138 749 887 9} 31 40 1 6 Ciao zd eke 50 445 Le 117 1,562 
OM hate ee 235 359 594 128 Sol OOS i Laie we 65 Ay tO 25) 251 30 55 404| 1,338 1,742 
LOS ee 244 449 686 132 960] 1,092) 16) 77 93 6] 30 36] 29) 34 63 427) 1,543 1,970 
Aggregate} 1,976] 2,634] 4,610] 1,167] 7,387) 8,554] 95] 338 433] 30] 112 142) 113] 115 228) 3,381/10,586| 13,967 

Coot 


P. . 
aggregate] - se Sas TLL miih61<29) Sate VS dO bod. eh ted Ole eed) — abet GEM Ot re are 100 


M.—Male. F. Female. 


80.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers in Ungraded or Rural Schools, 1905-1918. 


In ScHoots OpEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Permit. Total. 
Year. - we | | J 
M. ie | Rotala|ie Me F. |Total.; M.| F. |Total.| M.| F. |Total.| M. F. | Grand. 
LOGS nee eee oe 34 30 64 89 250 339 - 2 7A id 19 31 135 301 436 
L906: ee ee eae are 37 35 te 111 307 418 ~ -3 3} 28 38 66 176 383 559 
GOS Nee see eee ten A te 23 29 52 63 205 268 - 1 1; 10 20 30 97 254 351 
T9OSh een ts wee toc 26 34 60 81 253 334 - 1 inp) Pall 59 80 128 347 475 
LOO Ot et Sint haw, 17 26 43 107 275 Doce 10 221 34 (633 107 170 384 554 
L910 at eee on doe 25 49 74 127 339 466| 42 61 103} 29 68 97 223 517 740 
PONTE SERRE ic a, oc he 24 53 ie 165 361 526] 75 85 160) 14 70 84 278 569 847 
1912 A ees cis Ses 36 72 108 170 377 547| 49 92 141) 47 20 67 302 561 863 
LGU a See 4s ee 49 49 98 144 404 548} 65 118 L838) fz 161 233 330 732 1,062 
NO ei hh Sta ae, oe eee 61 107 168 323 560 883] 103 148 251) 85 107 192 574 920 1,494 
O15 Mae ee ee ee 138 180 218 384 860] 1,244] 130 145 275| 88 113 201 740} 1,198 1,938 
ESLG aes et eS five ore 115 156 271 301 850] 1,151] 38 75 113} 46 104 150 500} 1,192 1,685 
LOU Retiree sey oa ag asl 116 188 304 297! 1,108] 1,407] 70 204 274) 103 347 450 586] 1,851]. 2,435 
LORS tie ci te ne ses 130 287 417 2910 14a Venlo ee 489 566; 165 $22 987 663} 3,019 3,685 
AGETERALO .snncae a: 831} 1,295) 2,126} 2,653] 7,574|10,227| 661] 1,434) 2,095 134 2,030) 2,784] 4,902}12,232) 17,134 
P.C. of total agg.... ~ - | 11-82 - -— | 69-70) - -| 12-23 - 16- 25| 28-61) 71-39 100 

In Scuoots OPEN ONLY A PART OF THE YEAR. 

First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 7c Permitt, Total. 
Year. fo oe = | —_--——_—_—_—_—_— 
M. | Mota Me F. |Total.| M.| F. |Total.; M.| F. |Total.| M. F. | Grand. 
LOQ5: Weare. eerste s's 5 3 8 10 26 33 if 4 o 4 4 8 20 34 54 
1906 aus) ee et onthese 8 1 9 19 52 val - 1 1 8 10 18 35 64 99 
LOO Cuts g sane areata oes 20 Ip) oe 71 196 267 - 2 PA PA 96 116 hid 306 417 
OOS) kate ie Arete aoe. 26 16 42 102 179 281 - wy Zi <0. 140 210 200 337 535 
1909). as Sele Mites atvete Ie 34 26 60 109 200 309} 12 16 28] 98 184 282 253 426 679 
T9102 eee ee sere 41 28 61 139 209 3848} 65 75 140} 80 166 246 325 478 803 
1 Be ht egies Lave bee Ree ee ee 37 38 75 160 262 422) 91 102 LOS Sarde 119 191 360 521 881 
Oo be ee Br Ce renee ae 48 44 92 183 311 494) 86 129 215} 100 241 341 417 725 1,142 
Oye As Ae WO ee 40 44 84 156 291 447| 64 99 163] 123 185 308 383 619 1,002 
OTS Re te al are 47 42 89 153 298 451| 79 82 161} 215 253 468 494 675 1,169 
ROTO Gs ose eee es ene eee 50 44 94 149 259 408| 64 61 125) 88 98 186 351 462 813 
TOTO 27. ck wet Aouise Une a 66 175 241 157 368 525! 58 123 181) 152 261 413 433 927 1,360 
OD RAAB RWs wee eam oD 49 84 80 243 323} 20 91 111| 142 296 438 277 679 956 
Aggregate........... 457 522 979] 1,488] 2,891) 4,279] 540 187 1,327)1,183] 2,055) 3,236) 3,668] 6,253 9,921 


Po of pees esas. = =) O87 = Se A = LA ie, 13207) ee -| 32-62] 36-87] 63-13 100 
: | 
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81.—British Columbia Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers by Sex and Class of Certificate, 1901-1919. 
; Certificate. Sex. 
Year. ; ; =} Total../| Special. 
Aca- First Second Third Tem- Male. Female. 
demic. Class. Class. Class. porary. 

TO (Vs ares acon ae coats Seen a - = = = = 185 343 543 aa 
OO ae EE dtc it eye) ee. oye - = oe = = 194 355 570 Zz 
OQ SEReY Netty els as - - - - - 189 391 607 z 
OOS Rae et! aoa. is SPSS aie ot - - - == - 182 413 624 ze 
EGOS icho cee: Sad aa eetecatess - = = = - 177 452 663 % 
HOOGH Saad nee: Bae ckG - - - _ - 176 ATT 690 a 
OTD ie Se aoe Pn Bp tee - - = = = 163 530 735 = 
LOOSE) Aa aser soba es co: = - = oe = 181 576 806 - 
TICES 8 Roa eee ieee - - - = - 213 628 900 - 
191 Ps es ae artes 201 234 323 181 98 288 749 1,037 = 
i ROW BM. Sk ePk es aie dee, ace 212 275 347 188 157 323 $56 1,179 oA 
iSO Sk aes uae inne ee 260 269 371 218 235 351 1,002 13353. ae 
OL SAUE casts ona. AOA Sa cre 320 450 422 213 192 406 1,191 1,597 i 
OLA RDAs dregs Madace/ as oot = 347 634 480 274 124 485 1,374 1,859 & 
OL IRCA WS aake cheers hes 416 592 530 322 106 521 1,445 1,966 BS 
OT Oe. Seta ee. wale ae 408 529 624 370 47 523 1,541 2,064 86 
EOL Me eee, eerie Limca eas 380 466 740 393 53 468 1,656 2,124 92 
OT Sets ara he Betis ae 372 463 796 420 80 436 1,810 2,24€ 115 
POT Oe h. cee ise e send osha t 376 453 873 388 140 486 1,846 2,302 102 


1The discrepancy between the number of teachers by sex and the total from 1901-09 is due to the fact that the sex of 
the high school teachers was not given for these years, the numbers by sex are for elementary schools only. 


M.—Male. B.—Female. 


Experience of Teachers. 


Data on the experience of teachers have hitherto been given by very few 


provinces. 


Ingethe following tables, as in the case of many more of the tables, 


this survey has been compelled to resort to samples as having some value in 


indicating tendencies. 


82.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers by years of Teaching Experience, 1894-1919. 


Years of Teaching Experience. 


Year. 

New |1 year] land |2and| 3 and | 4 and 

teach- jor less.| under | under; under | under 

ers. Der 3h 4. 

1894... 255 297 327 309 263 205 
1895... 345 389 239 276 281 224 
1896... 361 452 246 265 239 224 
1897... 449 564 284 AAs 226 194 
1898... 417 563 284 220 195 201 
1899... 373 572 306 250 198 160 
1900... 463 656 274 238 227 163 
1901... 466 658 310 244 198 163 
1902... 416 643 324 239 211 165 
1903... 345 600 322 293 209 174 
1904... 344 551 282 304 225 186 
1905... 441 618 ie 283 248 200 
1906.. 444 660 351 248 it 173 
1907.. 481 688 332 282 201 183 
1908.. 505 759 346 281 208 170 
1909.. 538 736 338 308 238 194 
1910. 533 783 330 292 247 179 
1911. 563 832 326 295 237 210 
1912. - - - - - - 
1913. 637 861 685 419 
1914 557 890 690 417 
1915 649 924 743 404 
1916 548 890 418 332 264 190 
1917 575 913 412 330 284 209 
1918 543 920 378 O20) 258 207 
1919 565 942 | 365 303 251 207 


7 and |10 and 


5 and 15 and 
under l/under | under | under 
We 10. Lie 20. 
270 248 186 121 
310 255 202 113 
316 251 197 122 
316 234 199 133 
320 248 201 135 
299 255 202 129 
258 275 216 114 
241 235 213 115 
240 230 204 110 
244 220 201 100 
253 pile 188 107 
266 220 197 109 
265 212 184 112 
283 201 181 112 
251 195 179 105 
249 199 170 96 
236 228 167 97 
239 225 176 86 
461 272 
449 267 
445 262 
272 184 184 110 
242 200 173 103 
255 227 178 109 
260 214 188 101 


20 and|Over 


Number 

under| 30 Total. | Normal 
30. |years. Trained. 
125 2,001 499 
110 2,399 616 
112 14 2,438 690 
98 19, 2,484 752 
118 22 2,510 798 
107 25 2,503 840 
108 28 DEO 887 
84 31 2,492 947 
96 30 2,492 1,044 
101 30 2,494 1,077 
99 33 2,441 1, 054 
117 35 2,566 1,068 
118 38 2,578 1,032 
123 40 2,626 1,033 
122 48 2,664 1,013 
116 50 2,694 1,037 
117 47 2,723 1,097 
121 oe 2,799 1,215. 
Be = = 1,236 
105 59 2,861 1,314 
112 67 2,892 1,381 
108 59 2,945 1,476 
115 60 3,019 1,629 
117 62 3,045 1,728 
111 69 3,037 1,673 
118 63 3,012 1,640 
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83.—New Brunswick Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers (Second 


| Male. Fe 
Year. ——_—_-- | 
Under 1 2 3 5 Over Under 1 2 
1 and under! under under under 7 1 under under 
year 2. 3. oS Ue years. year. 2. 3. 
1SS6. ea pee Boe ee eae ae 29 29 18 50 48 131 130 123 191 
LOBE vote Coe cnet 23 28 32 41 60 128 55 117 122, 
ESRB ite ck Seb eee SR bee Sine 8 30 38 34 41 146 35 89 113 
1889.4, 010 oe en 3 12 37 50 40 100 22 80 108 
S902 sce See ies Sa Ne 4 26 15 36 35 149 15 76 90 
VSOT iiss ie ne ee 4 21 24 41 34 146 |. 48 DD td 
1890 rae eee i eee ile 23 28 30 37 131 99 104 89 
1893 eee Re eta cee aes ~ - — - - - - _ - 
0 2): Sa A) om 33 20 15 36 19 132 99 121 113 
13805 Fc eee ee 22 35 18 AS 32 141 112 116 109 
L896. 24. eis «eee 40 38 25 22 31 129 98 116 121 
807 ah, Seo ne eee 39 31 30 43 oo BAS) 98 97 129 
18908 ae Scene 34 36 37 40 24 118 96 106 113 
1899. -1 Pee eee 31 24 29 56 36 126 103 97 107 
1900 REE Hee eee ot 33 25 47 32 105 112 110 90 
T9014 35) Ae RR ae eh 21 33 32 37 28 115 91 127 104 
1902 eR SP LM: 16 23 25 39 36 118 7) 88 113 
G08) Stem eee el eee 36 20 21 34 32 Tbh 113 87 93 
1904 ESAS ES ot. « crt es 22 28 15 39 28 112 110 112 89 
1905: pyepeeg es: ache eee 19 23 yall 28 26 108 107 112 95 
1906s. 5 Mortdale cea 29 25. 13 27 19 110 94 146 105 
LOOT seciy pete 6 ee eee 19 15 20 lye 19 107 118 115 134 
LOQS Ree Ree kee elok vece Tr  mleek 19 26 18 25 11 102 136 120 111 
190 Se. eee) oa Leese 19 17 22 23 10 101 152 150 118 
RYH UG ie yale eee Pe te ne 19 12 17 20 10 92 176 164 158 
LOTR: So eee 33 13 17 15 9 79 163 187 145 
1910 SER eee hh ee 19 20 10 19 18 68 183 161 age 
1913 4, eee oe eh Dil 19 10 15 10 59 175 Whi 148 
1914 eg een ks ere 25 24 13 10 10 61 176 199 157 
TOTO ae s.. eeeee 2 14 16 14 8 58 187 185 181 
OT Ge Fe: eee ne cee, an 26 18 8 17/ 5 64 160 196 177 
LOT Ree OR orc, SN 2 17 21 12 13 13 51 169 168 175 
1918S. een ee: ae 18 4 11 15 13 54 193 176 138 
191 Oi eo ee eee et 19 6 5 15 6 56 178 181 174 
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class and above) by years of teaching experience, 1886-1919. 


ale. 
3 5 Over 
under under 7 
5. le years 
88 105 187 
145 89 202 
212 90 198 
215 141 217 
211 162 232 
180 160 263 
150 162 231 
148 147 269 
176 122 316 
197 147 311 
192 130 372 
201 168 378 
211 144 389 
194 170 403 
179 186 410 
187 171 447 
190 162 433 
171 154 428 
170 141 438 
166 144 450 
177 132 476 
174 114 529 
210 125 437 
191 142 430 
225 157 406 
231 138 445 
232 140 423, 
212 146 408 
246 149 427 
274 166 463 
275 179 457 
276 189 474 
236 174 483 
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Male. 


Total. 


Female. 


Total. 


1,129 
1, 042 
1, 034 
1,025 

991 
1,063 

9381 


1,152 
1, 222 
1,275 
1,308 
1,351 
1,353 
1,358 
1,363 
1,334 
1,336 
1,308 
1, 288 
1,338 
1,349 
1,384 
1,437 
1,506 
1,488 
1,522 
1,495 
1,506 
1,587 
1,656 
1,617 
1,616 
1,589 


Number of 
Teachers in 


Number of 
changes 


same district} within the 


as previous 


year. 


year. 


1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914, 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Year. 


81 
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84.—Quebee Schools: Qualified Lay Teachers by Years of Teaching Experience, 1915-1919. 


Roman CATHOLIC. 


Male. Female. Total 
Year. -- —_—___—_—— - Male 
Over and 
1-4 5-9 | 10-14 | 15-19 20 Total. 1-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 Over | Total. | Female.t 
years.|years. |years.|years.| years. years. | years. | years. | years. |20 years 
LOLS eeay al ko 83 Bl i 69 333 3,432 ool 380 258 224 5,625 5, 958. 
LOU G6 Rice 146 98 38 50 66 398 3,811 1,336 420 255 209 6,031 6,429 
MD Wren aa aE, 165 107 46 36 70 424 4,019 1,348 402 250 215 6, 234 6, 658 
A918 a Gree 200 105 56 37 61 459 4,618 1,002 322 203 208 6,353 6,812 
19190 eae ene ea, Lap eA 58 35 75 424 4,245 1,332 397 234 209 6,417 6, 841 
: PROTESTANT. 

MARY Adele Pas | 66 13 11 14 25 129 765 295 118 100 99 1,377 1,506 
O16 Spe cane 62 20 14 12 28 136 853 323 131 113 144 1,564 1, 700 
LOL ieee ea, 37 31 12 11 33 124 889 356 158 109 163 1,675 1,799 
LOLS ees veiae 36 25 16 13 23 113 890 353 152 107 158 1, 660 1,773 


1919 FS oo sens | 17 36 19 10 27 109 657 478 176 111 194 1,616 1,725 


1These totals do not include teachers without diplomas. 


85.—Ontario Schools: Teachers in Public Elementary (not including R.C. Separate) Schools 
by Years of Teaching Experience, 1905-1915. 


Year. Less than} 1 and 2 and 4 and 7 and 12 and Over 20 Total. 
| Jyear. | under 2. | under 4. | under 7. | under 12. | under 20.| years. 
1905 WA Bis ab 6. Ee ee eee 458 326 2,062 Le raitt 1,405 1,016 701 8,679 
TOO6 SS Bese in fear ne ee 437 1,345 2,083 1,601 1,443 1,075 769 8, 753 
WOO {Ne see se CSR AA EES a 611 1,417 2,004 1,505 1,389 1,034 899 8,859 
LOOS taeds ena yar. bic Be. ache venee se rasaase 596 1,368 2,119 1,546 1,365 1,057 969 9,020 
POOL) Rae 22 57 ee een tes 994 849 | 2,290 1,501 1,392 1,129 1,080 9,185 
1OTOs2 eee aes oke eeee : 1,153 1,119 1,815 1,602 1,404 Le5 1,101 9,369 
DOL Py AE oe ee eA es eee 20k 1,043 1,741 1,689 1,359 1,153 1,093 9,349 
CY Dae Se irmmer eknce R Y) E a | 1,156 1,205 1, 724 1,831 1,326 1,159 1,119 9,520 
TOT SRP er LIS MH eR pole 1,400 1255 1,685 1,930 1,366 1,199 59 9,994 
I O14 Rae 2 oa REL, ae eR Pa | 1,396 1,365 1,850 1,995 1,385 Vote 1,193 10,402 
TOLD Fates: hs Aires, ep meee mae cs | 1,309 1,291 2,045 1,790 1,486 1,265 eno) : 10,461 
OG SR eas Sede ce 1,510 1, 256 2,000 1,763 1,585 1,214 ei 10,640 
TOT aera 1a RA fetes Sean 1,416 1,359 2,052 tse 1,671 1,291 1,514 11,174 
LQTS eet ai a eocc eRe nee ee tes n s < 1,726 IM2ea! 2,067 1,982 1,626 1,285 1,502 11,419 


Salaries of Teachers. 


It is a question whether tabulating average salaries according to the pro- 
fessional certificate of the teachers has any great value. Teachers with high 
qualifications are better paid than those with low usually by virtue of holding 
better positions, not because of their certificates. Where a second class teacher 
holds a good position he is paid better than a first in a poor position. The 
tendency is, moreover, to eliminate the low class teachers wherever this is 
possible. A table of salaries by certificate is only useful, therefore, to indicate 
ranges of salaries. To give the average salaries of all classes irrespective of classes 
or sex is still more misleading. A province may show, for instance, an average 
salary of $500, for the reason that the few in secondary positions or in good city 
positions receive the comparatively high salaries of $1,500 to $2,500 while the 
vast majority receive less that $500. Again, in the province of Quebec, refer- 
ence to table 71 will show that 7,270 teachers out of a total 16,213 in 1919 
belonged to religious orders. These may be excellently trained and fitted for 
their work, but they receive no salaries. It is unfair to judge a province by the 
average salaries of its paid teachers when a large number of its very best teachers 
are receiving no salaries. It would seem that a much better idea could be 
conveyed of the remuneration of the teaching profession if a table such as Table 
89 could be compiled for all provinces. Such a table shows to the prospective 
teacher the chances of receiving a certain salary. 
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&6.—British Columbia Publicly Controlled Schools: Number of Teachers by Salaries 


Received, 1919. 
Under Over Over Over Over Over Over Over Total 
$1,000. |$1,000 and!$1,500 and|$2,000 and|$2,500 and|$3,000 and|$3,500 and| $4,000. | Teachers. 
— under under under under under under 
$1,500. $2,000. $2,500. $3,000. $3,500. |, $4,000. © 

High Schools.-%. 2.0... - 42 70 54 26 4 1 1 197 

Graded City Schools.... 270 539 86 47 15 4 - - 961 
Rural Municipality 

Bchools...0. O4Ngerk = 314 175 31 16 2 = - - 538 
Rural and Assisted 

Schools) ..) abet. 408 197 7 ~ - - - - 612 

992 953 194 117 43 7 1 1 2,308 


87.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers’ Average Salaries, by Class of Certificate held, 1894-1919. 


Class'-*A’’ Class *‘B”’ Class “‘C”’ or Class ‘‘D”’ or 
Academic. Superior Ist. or Ist. Second. Third. 
Year. os — —_—- ——]|— ~ 

Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

$ cts $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts $ cts $ ets $ cts.| $ ets $ cts $ cts. 
LSO4) he aads, 801 89 652 05 - ~ 438 07 319 22 275 76 227 93 180 70 156 50 
1895. ere 837 99 533 66 - - 419 27 309 90 287 71 EVAL 182 30 162 94 
TSOGH AA 789 36 621 87 - - 397 78 802 32 275 02 227 27 181 73 160 68 
nto eee eden 836 30 651 39 - - 405 63 303 16 284 09 228 31 183 99 162 21 
L308) cee): 841 03 552 86 - - 400 09 291 20 286 77 225 76 178 98 164 21 
1899.. 781 13 477 28 - - 398 80 308 01 261 15 231) 25 187 75 165 91 
TS00 Sees 732 55 422 62 - - 391 88 293 25 Di oelad 230 87 189 8§ 166 35 
TSO TR ae ee 763 41 432 87 - - 384 34 293 92 257 61 233 62 192 68 165 41 
1902.. 798 16 429 42 - - 393 82 293 72 262 36 229 78 186 63 168 31 
1OOSmaeee ie 809 04 456 77 - - 438 36 292 81 253 08 230 28 188 44 166 81 
L904 teetd, C0 897 79 533 56 - ~ 456 39 308 73 278 32 242 32 196 56 PCE tie 
1905.. 867 22 520 22 - - 468 12 312 36 281 47 245 26 205 36 178 05 
1906.. 887 45 541 08 - = 484 79 322 41 304 95 249 00 199 53 185 90 
LAS. ea 897 72 537 07 - - yaaa! 334 42 85828 249 90 214 20 182 96 
TONS: eas 923 97 598 48 - - 520 36 343 54 348 48 261 61 218 93 194 36 
LOGO Bana on 1,007 22 629 70 - - 531 47 346 44 358 47 274 20 210 46 195 96 
1910. 969 63 636 58 - - 562 45 358 42 342 15 279 09 222 Np 198 85 
LOTT, Se 15054925 652735 - - 569 42 360 12 335 86 285 48 235 34 207 59 
LOT ey eer tL SS urd 691 15 867 00 491 89 373 49 368 89 359 59 290 39 236 18 215 18 
LOTS Mah 1,139 49 730 19 918 33 501 31 610 60 373 92 385 29 298 89 249 70 222 94 
LOT ee! 1,165 51 697 86 800 43 513 02 626 09 385 35 402 72 309 06 261 20 230 38 
1915 1,218 08 716 13 808 78 466 75 656 70 389 60 405 55 312 44 271 65 231, §2 
OTGS ee reo 1,246 95 783 30 871 38 481 97 676 84 391 89 419 15 315 76 261 53 237 §&4 
POW eae Cees 1,319 07 866 00 853 85 SAL eon 718 54 400 66 445 41 317 62 260 17 238 34 
TOUS Soe 1,365 55 915 23 | 1,034 12 550 76 830 03 432 34 ADO TE 337 84 279 45 251 47 
TOLO sree 1,487 65: 985 98 ' 1,096 17 604 67 919 49 478 84 589 29 378 76 325. 88 21D iO" 


88.—New Brunswick Publicly Controlled Schools: Average Salaries of Teachers by Class of Certificate, 1889-1919 


Common Schools, Common Schools, 
Average rate per year, Average rate per year to female Average Grammar 
: to male teachers. teachers. Supt. Tech. School. 
vear. —— ae 
Ist Class. | 2nd Class. | 3rd Class. | Ist Class. 2nd class. | 3rd Class. 
C. Siete Pe wGe $c aa) Le Ce MMT IG $e 
ESS Omer aa be de. 5 578 98 304 69 225 35 oeoel 228 12 187 14 Se 
SOQ ieee aloe hie oe 520 06 oly hs a ae ) eS HS DA Nis 192 84 - _ 
TRO TUES Wee ee ee 544 17 307 27 230 12 Bole. 235 93 195 92 - ~ 
tee ok th sees eels 536 75 302 94 225 34 335 81 233 54 190 79 ~ - 
1393 Seater se. - - - - - - - 
SOAR Sy bea cath. a yy 299 13 225 09 315 99 232 43 184 79 ~ - 
[SOS ees Sek 509 75 294 64 223 36 311 56 229 28 183 21 - - 
(SOG Aree tee 504 59 296 09 Ln 304 31 235 45 188 97 563 84 884 61 
TST ee eA 498 34 293 50 234 32 319 37 Da2naD 188 54 567 39 943 24. 
TOS ae tee 463 99 278 40 224 35 309 03 229 75 187 65 608 55 - 
TOO a Ns aes 439 31 276 51 223 76 306 97 230 08 184 29 575 30 - 
TOO Peis Sic aes 463 33 278 30 219 62 306 81 228 32 183 81 577 80 - 
190 ae. 520 10 276 48 221 41 312 69 226 78 179 34 576 07 - 
TOO 2a pares. 510 59 286 39 220 85 315 25 232 38 180 51 569 41 - 
TOS ween eee: 522 86 291 22 199 77 328 21 230 34 186 30 570 96 = 
DBS ie Mm Sete ena ee 542 67 302 42 DPPC) 329 13 240 75 190 71 583 53 - 
TODS see rene ener: 577 60 316 09 234 90 339 72 248 23 194 90 587 54 - 
TOUG Rese aie 609 90 319 84 238 91 356 95 255 85 198 12 611 17 - 
TQ (eres ee eee: S 662 48 333 85 245 83 360 12 264 14 206 13 627 97 - 
TSOSte ae ot eee 663 22 350 70 266 90 396 88 286 53 217 65 675 04 _ 
LO0O Ma Aye aoa: 641 31 352 00 262 19 395 25 288 66 218 69 689 20 - 
TOU eer Cee? 663 28 355 29 260 90 399 71 290 25 227 91 692 22 - 
TOUS wens ete 677 26 349 23 270 62 402 388 294 50 228 99 692 49 = 
HOLD ee eee ee. 683 54 363 40: 282 60 408 79 300 26 234 16 728 46 1,099 79 
LEOIE Yantra os eevee 845 48 374 94 284 92 418 92 308 02 239 17 723 70 1,104 20 
TIE ge Sa 883 33 403 34 296 81 464 18 318 30 248 56 759 43 1,143 20 
ROU Hy ot. KOU AT ee 845 30 403 72 290 17 488 74 324 80 255 86 776 35 1,194 80 
TONG ae weet 873 64 393 77 290 97 482 06 318 60 261 72 799 03 1,242 60 
OR iS Sie ey ae pale wire 429 85 316 86 500 60 344 90 271 79 823 82 1251519; 
OT tee ce ae eg 1075 33 465 72 309 25 559 83 371 39 297 02 843 53 1,332 44 
IMC UI ee ee 1200 49 507 39 389 72 705 63 427 29 332 39 901 86 1523527 
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89.—Quebec Schools: Average Salaries of Qualified Lay Teachers in Elementary and Model Schools and Academies 


a eS a OS Ae RN ee Pee a en ee ar rn aa ae ce eS I OS ET ESI SS ES IE AE et SD 


Roman Catholic Schools. 


Male Teachers. 


Female Teachers. 
Year. —- Se 
In Towns. In the Country. In Towns. In the Country. 
Elemen- Model Elemen- Model Elemen- Model Elemen- Model 
tary and tary and tary and tary and | 

Schools. | Academies.| Schools. |Academies.| Schools. | Academies.| Schools. | Academies. 

TOOLS hn arte 563 603 221 336 148 hen 112 130, 
POO Beri i en tee iy 400 588 pio 328 153 160 110 135 
LOQS em Na eee 340 602 238 345 158 164 113 138 
1004 yw setae ens 394 603 255 363 174 206 118 139 
AUS ee in ere er 515 689 263 358 170 178 117 138 
LOO G5 Wena omicaue 800 715 262 341 170 198 119 142 
102] UV icioe Canoe Mier. oe 800 753 281 350 146 190 121 140 
TODOS. ae theater 500 792 PA 380 IyAre 197 125 141 
HST Se cate BER ae RE 417 756 255 405 186 196 130 151 
aC Ge eee See ae 2 500 796 264 419 197 230 133 149 
OTR athe aerate 6 400 815 301 420 202 257 136 154 
RWS YN oa SNP AU 467 781 321 449 217 265 138 159 
DOU SR oo crd antes canon 547 821 273 500 227 278 154 170 
1 OU. tie od ae ees ace 602 816 405 535 253 299 167 179 
LOT Dy ey domacroeiee 684 869 586 580 265 318 178 198 
LOUGH: code eae Sere 746 877 550 580 281 330 183 210 
RO Wy ee CN ee hae 758 907 540 617 295 353 187 214 
LOTS aie a aepne eee 856 965 513 631 ae} 386 194 269 


iThese figures for Protestant Elementary and Model and Academies, male teachers, should probably be transposed 


0.—Ontario Publicly Controlled Schools: Salaries of Teachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1867-1918. 


Public and Roman Catholic Separate Schools. 


Secondary 


High-| Average. | Average | Average | Average, Average ;Averagel 
est Cities. Towns. | Villages all Rural. Continuation School. 
Paid. Urban. 
Year. _ | - (ote be ———- 
M. | F M. | F M. ,F.|M.| F.| M. ; F. | M.| F. |High-; Aver-| Aver-| Average? 
est | age | age Salary. 
Sal- | Prin- | Assis 
ary. | cipal.| tant. 
USO fe ae oe i Be ae 1,350 346| 226 532| 243 464) 240) —- = - — | 261} 189 - _ = = 
DV Oe Mere ie Allie 1,000 360} 228 628] 245 507| 216} - = - — | 305} 218 - - - = 
RTO ASS Ae SRE NB 2 1,100 398} 264 735| 307 583] 269] — - = — | 379) 251 - - - = 
L862 eo seit, mek 1,100 415| 269 742) 331 576] 273) - - - — | 385) 248 - - - - 
SSIs HAA ate cle: 1,450 425| 292 832] 382 619} 289) —- - - — | 398} 271 - - - = 
1B 02. We oe ae ete 1,500 421) 297 894} 402 648} 298) —- - - — | 383] 269 - - = = 
SU lites nee tees 1,500 391| 294 892) 425 621) 306) —- = = — | 347| 254 - - - = 
INLD AS Ses ic hte 1,500 404] 298 892) 455 624] 309) - - - — | 349) 255 - - ee = 
VOQURE a icrs Capers 1,550 421| 306 915| 470 649| 315) - - - — | 359] 262 - = = = 
QO DRE hy Aer 1,600 436) 313 935| 479 667] 317) - - - — | 372) 271 = - - = 
O08 Be eenaed tera 1,600 465| 324 951} 491 678] 327) —- - - — | 387] 283 - - = = 
LOS cee, oree 1,600 485} 335 953| 498 705| 341] 564] 305 - — | 385] 294 - ~ = rs 
DODD Sere he 1,600 514} 348) 1,003) 503 746| 344] 592] 316 = — | 402) 311 - = - = 
CHING ee te oo oes 1,700 547| 369] 1,039} 533 761} 382} 619} 342 - — | 425) 325 - 597 425 =, 
LOOT ee Bevo ars eee 1,900 596} 420] 1,157) 592 800} 406) 659] 372 907) 453) 458] 379 - = = = 
ADDR 2oateles kes 2,000 624| 432) 1,305} 623 837| 423] 684] 383 995| 516} 462] 382 ~ 758 556 = 
OTA a ey eee 2,000 660} 449) 1,264] 633 872] 437| 724) 409) 1,009] 532} 484] 399 = 828 592 - 
91D Poe eee ee 2,100 711} 483! 1,364] 659 933) 472) 788) 451] 1,089] 565) 508} 431 = 892 637 = 
UD es aebaes Sete 2,200 767| 518} 1,395} 706 963} 496] 733] 463] 1,153} 602} 536} 464} 1,600} 1,000 702} 1, 267-682. 
POTD Aa eee aang 2,200 788| 543} 1,320} 703 977| 519} 779| 492) 1,141] 618] 566] 493} 1,600) 1,041 745| 1,078-719 
NO Sines eter eae 2,300 838] 575] 1,423] 726] 1,022] 553] 802] 517| 1,225) 647) 591) 524) 1,800) 1,082 744 917-732 
PO U4e Eee ae 2,400 875| 604] 1,484] 772} 1,033] 577| 840] 537] 1,276] 686] 614] 543} 2,000) 1,099 745 958-733 
1915 2,400 902} 613] 1,502] 779) 1,067) 586] 840] 540} 1,310) 696] 621) 549) 2,000) 1,086 740 708-742 
LQUGs cares te eae 2,400 957| 626] 1,535] 789) 1,115] 603} 855) 549) 1,334] 710) 654) 561) 2,000) 1,098 757 755-758 
p HON A i ae ee 2,500] 1,038} 650) 1,637} 795) 1,166] 628] 908] 573] 1,425] 731) 686} 580) 2,000] 1,117 778 812-776 
LOL Rar ae Ante ile 2,800} 1,226] 707| 1,777] 915] 1,261] 668} 959] 612] 1,558) 822) 743] 609) 1,800) 1,171 826 909-819 
OLD. Aekotine tae eres - - = - - - - - - ~ - - - | 2,100) 1,303 929 967-927 


‘Incorporated villages included from 1867 to 1903 inclusive. 2In Technical High School. * The double figures refer to sexes, 
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89.—Quebece Schools: Average Salaries of Qualified Lay arent in Elementary and Model Schools and Academies 
—continued. 


Male Teachers. 


Protestant Schools. 


Female Teachers. 


In the Country. 


In Towns! In the Country. In Towns. Year. 
Elemen- Model Elemen- Model Elemen- Model Elemen- Model 
tary and tary and tary and tary and 
Schools. | Academies.| Schools. | Academies.| Schools. |Academies.| Schools. | Academies. 
1,149 1,075 205 628 367 410 149 2G Ai by saat iS ed 1901 
1,202 1,137 515 601 - - - Sn MA ON ARG of 1902 
1,168 1,054 414 627 367 396 151 DAG ies Aw NS let Ne 1903 
1,285 1,060 550 666 369 391 153 TOU Mtge alae ORO 1904 
1,309 1,178 750 656 378 389 161 LAI Vas ae ele aR PR 1905 
1,414 il alby 460 714 411 394 170 DHS pile Wes Oe oh 1906 
Lee 1,191 460 697 400 400 191 DD ys Oe Bate he ak 1907 
1,420 1312 350 851 408 412 196 SOOM aM eA ck tee 1908 
1,479 1, 293 340 862 431 476 214 SOE es 28, 7 eae 1909 
1,506 1,554 250 933 441 465 221 1 BE |B toad pe aeyete re 1910 
1,410 1,358 600 968 495 486 230 SSO hy ek eh oe etal o 1911 
1,440 1,206 700 1,013 437 738 281 Se et ert: MEO Ee 1912 
1,475 1,330 430 EB 627 617 262 ABS teh alaviba a2) ag teal 1913 
1,598 1,615 2: 1,159 669 690 278 EL eae a eka Peers 1914 
1,409 lash 474 1,387. 491 499 281 ARB Wate a eane ese a 1915 
1,699 este 335 966 749 664 285 AOG riley Maen te rene ate 1916 
1,875 1,719 240 ia al 764 664. 287 AD Oe embry So Seed. 1917 
1,978 1,627 470 1,077 769 678 304 AG (ig dt eee bakes ade 1918 
as it does not look likely that Elementary school teachers are rece _ gor salaries than Model and Academy. 


$0.— Ontario Publicly Controlled Schools: Sataries of Seachers in Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1867-1918 
—continued. 


Collegiate Institutes. 


Schools. 
High Schools. 

High- |Aver- Aver-|High - 

est age Average? | age | est 

Sal- | Prin-} Assistants. | Sal- | Sal- 

ary. | cipal. ary. | ary. 
1,400} 1,034 675 785| 2,800 
1,500} 1,053 699 806] 2,900 
2,400! 1,088 740 840} 3,000 
2,600) 1,117 777 872} 3,000 
12,000) 1,155 817 910} 3,500 
2,600) 1,225 871 967| 3,500 
2,700) 1,283 913 1,007) 3,500 
2,800} 1,370 971 1,067) 3,500 
3,000) 1,441 1,026 1,121} 3,500 
5,000) 1,541) 1,317— 914] 1,188) 3,600 
5,000} 1,602} 1,387— 957] 1,236] 3,600 
26,000} 1,611] 1,429- 966) 1,252} 3,700 
6,000} 1,677] 1,498- 987] 1,284] 3,400 
3,200] 1,638] 1,398- 977| 1,233} 3,500 
8,200] 1,653) 1,448- 983) 1,242) 3,500 
3,200) 1,697} 1,521-1,020} 1,281] 3,500 
3,400} 1,753] 1,648-1,077) 1,335] 3, 700 
4,375| 1,927| 1,901-1, 244) 1,523) 4,400 

M.—Male F.—Female. 


Aver- 

age Average? 
Prin- |} Assistants. 
cipal. 

1,584 1,016 
1,604 1,018 
1,606 1,022 

1, 620 1,055 
1,655 1,108 
1,747 1,183 
1,791 1,214 
1,854 1,260 

1 O05. ae S28 
1,981} 1,505-1, 120 
2,046] 1,558-1,165 
2,155| 1, 646-1, 227 
2,207) 1,694-1, 256 
2,239] 1, 708-1, 260 
2,276| 1, 738-1, 308 
Qrapiiol, ol4—| aos 
2,454! 1,955-1,410 
2,495| 2, 269-1, 713 


a 


Summary H. S. and Col- 
legiate Institutes. 


Aver-| High-| Aver- 


age 
Sal- 


est 
Sal- 


age 
Prin- | Assis— 
cipal . 


fell 
bo 
i) 
S 


Ww 
> 
So 
(=) 
— 
no 
nN 
lor) 


~ 


by Sex, 


Year 
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91.—Manitoba Publicly Controlled Schools: Salaries of Teachers, 1883-1918. 
Cities Cities 
Province. and Rural Schools. Year. Province. and Rural Schools. 
Towns Towns. 
Year. - - — —_ 
s High- | Aver- | Aver- | High- | Aver- High- | Aver- | Aver- | High- | Aver- 
est. age. age est. age. est age. age. est. age. 

LSSS esis oe - 522 670 - 457 1901 ore aes 1,800 458 576 700 435 
1884 Sree oes - - 699 - 434 (902 1,800 475 570 800 442 
TSR toes eek - - 554 - 425 19030 eae, Fe 1,800 488 598 700 451 
epee es, Sale eee 1,500 459 - 800 _ 1904. . 2,400 541 630 800 466 
USS Tietescisc i Gut 1,500 - - 800 - 1905 ae ee: 2,400 514 667 800 460 
TSSSae ho sk be ah 1,500 - - 850 LO0G ea aes 2,400 542 663 850 492 
USSOWitey ware 1,500 483 602 900 464 1907 ee: 2,400 581 701 725 515 
WSOD Ra eee on ss 1,500 488 741 800 453 1908398 Se seete 2,400 588 668 800 521 
gSo NS | A enn te 1,600 474 661 900 427 1909 sce eeree 2,700 621 737 800 552 
LEO REE Etch i 1,600 490 701 900 461 19105 eee 2,700 - 628 749 800 544 
ASO SP aes kino) as 1,800 479 643 800 456 19.1 Sle eee. 2,800 669 776 900 587 

1804 eres cud msec 1,800 480 632 720 410 1912.5 - = ~ - - 
10D Peek So stroes 1,800 428 635 720 369 1012 es8.c wee 3,500 783 852 900 545 
1896 ee 1,800 435 605 750 412 AO Le ee 3,500 722 843 1,000 594 
ESA. | eae ee 1,800 495 534 750 484 1915 e5e. Be ee 3,500 758 885 1,000 616 
1LSOSRM wie a 1,800 434 563 700 397 191638 Bote 3,500 768 957 1,000 619 
TSO Ft het 1,800 421 588 700 374 1917 Am. b Bee 3,500 751 913 1,000 621 
1900 ee hea 1,800 449 584 700 407 ne PRAY, hig 3,600 794 962 1,000 678 

LOT O twee eG taeks |: - - - - ~ 


92.—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Elementary Schools: Teachers’ Average Salaries by Class of Certi- 
ficate, 1909-1919. 


Year. 


First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

$ 3 $ $ $ $ 
726 686 776 665 688 657 
747 703 727 696 715 675 
900 800 720 720 720 660 
910 797 715 710 715 657 
882 798 790 763 776 743 
826 788 805 782 790 757 
832 797 813 779 785 749 
876 872 834 801 803 770 
950 871 894 849 864 818 
1,027 994 1,002 951 989 905 
1,185 15-125 i552 1,074 1,120 1,027 


Provisional. 
Male. | Female. 
$ 
656 645 
695 680 
720 660 
725 685 
760 | 745 
780 | oe 
779 | 42 
819 785 
881 844 
1,027 940 
1,148 | 1,053 


Oe ee a ee 


3 .—Saskatechewan Publicly Controlled Elementary Schools: Teachers’ Average Salaries, Cities, Towns and Vil- 
lages, by Class of Certificate, 1909-1919. 


Male. 


First Class. 


Female. 
$ $ 
1,015 715 
1,052 730 
1,000 400 
1,052 900 
eae 938 
1,411 918 
1,298 873 
1,285 872 
limooo 930 
1,493 1,003 


1,634 


Male. Female. 
$ $ 
799 565 
835 682 
850 800 
853 805 
1,110 743 
1,037 820 
1,015 800 
1,025 804 
1,100 844 
1221 912 


Second Class. 


Third Class. 
Male. Female. 

$ GhIA® 
738 613 
761 715 
750 700 
750 695 
880 728 
897 749 
849 ou 
829 755 
887 784 
ie ls 879 


Provisional. 
Male. F Female. 
$ $ 
787 638 
792 651 
720 660 
750 680 
787 700 
928 759 
825 764 
1,000 793 
940 785 
1,080 950 
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94.—Alberta Publicly Controlled Rural Schools: Teachers’ Average Salaries by Class of Certificate* 1905-1919. 
First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Permit. 
Year _-——_$ $$ | | > 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male, Female. 
$ cts.| $ cts $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts $ cts.| $ cts. 
OOD AAA TAGS AE RRs gtels Hoh Ghats 613 97 586 00 602 69 562 36 - 570 00 580 00 506 05 
1906.. 624 32 583 42 610 50 588 92 - 586 66 592 25 577 76 
TOO (eer ew ees Cecile Mec scrrs wuts 616 30 603 65 598 80 596 25 - 600 00 596 00 574 25 
GO Sareea ets oe Gites so ew yc este 666 53 640 58 621 81 612 45 - 600 00 655 23 608 00 
ISO ore a Oe ate Se Sk eam Nee nae 666 47 624 11 656 42 624 71 639 16 612 00 630 58 604 17 
1910.. 690 20 666 83 681 13 661 12 668 71 647 24 631 72 625 19 
ON ee et ace OMS Mine ceil ted cre 749 32 718 47 709 19 684 08 700 81 654 05 602 72 635 18 
19f2" 689 17 672 83 687 73 669 23 675 40 659 29 641 75 635 97 
1913.. 784 40 768 53 778 16 730 90 770 09 728 45 744 83 707 60 
1914. 795 54 752 70 765 52 743 19 734 19 741 86 746 00 708 93 
DONS ER Re Ret MOR AS cictip eet ated ae ce 775 36 763 24 774 35 756 36 754 23 751 68 751 45 719 48 
1916.. 801 65 771 40 781 64 758 27 773 31 752 55 742 77 739 36 
CO ier eine teeta) CLA Ae are es See ara 836 37 805 23 833 09 784 33 809 32 838 40 784 76 707 57 
ET 54d eo eS Oe MAS AEE Ee 929 62 875 54 908 00 860 64 907 90 853 51 853 64 850 23 


§ 5.—Alberta Publicly Controlied Schools: Teachers’ Average Salaries, All Schools, by Class of Certificate, 1905-1919 


* First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Permit. 
ear. a — ~ | 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
$ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts.|.1$ cts.| $ cts.| $ cts $ cts. 
1O0S SALLE: « 732 09 612 67 619 18 572 48 660 00 562 50 570 00 520 60 
1906 2a 789 23 609 90 638 25 585 05 - 590 00 596 83 550 50 
LOT. anes 854 40 649 65 656 55 591 15 - 662 50 612 45 594 15 
LOOS Reeees oe 899 82 696 00 676 64 631 00 - 620 00 635 00 625 85 
1909 As tose 938 91 706 53 708 94 649 23 654 07 623 87 633 18 602 38 
NOLO Rae shee 992 31 707 84 726 15 683 35 682 92 659 98 659 72 632 02 
KEW ee ae lee | 1,028 54 738 19 747 92 697 77 704 82 673 47 675 24 657 95 
iON CE bere ty oleae 1,013 46 739 13 776 49 697 27 676 76 669 97 663 35 635 19 
1913S. 2A 1,172 66 845 79 991 06 764 87 759 10 729 84 727 29 715 06 
O14 oe gl 121159 844 23 818 83 774 65 756 66 745 61 749 23 726 42 
LOT beeen tao 1,120 00 826 62 800 35 776 93 757 03 753 49 748 86 716 54 
1916 eee. 3 780 70 PS BS 7Astny, AM iooReD 760 45 765 39 771 40 717 60 
LOL aes ee 1,234 81 896 74 885 72 814 49 831 59 801 12 805 59 771 22 
1901S ee 1,235 89 939 71 984 18 879 79 929 40 868 90 858 43 848 12 


Special. 
Male. | Female. 
g (eyetsri i$ dea 

1,606 55 | 1,032 21 
1,750 40 | 1,144 16 
11755 80 | 1,152 76 


96.—British Columbia Publicly Controlled Schools: Average Salaries of Teachers by Class of Certificate, 1917-1919 


eee eee eee a SEE 
a a a 


1919. 

Female. Male. Female. 
$ $ $ 
1,151 1,974 1,314 
1,027 1,701 1,095 

902 1,363 1,001 
860 1,052 919 


1917. 1918. 
Certificate. —- : 2 
Male. Female. Male. 

$ $ $ 
Academickt Grn: oe MELD PO SS eee 1,588 1,076 1,736 
Tesh GUIS aegis Baylin cute Me ote tis ders, womans oe 1,454 937 1,501 
Second © lacstameers ciate Ck tect hartocd emai ns 1,176 857 1,291 
hinds Glass wf ate ee TTS Sa RR ee 957 828 941 


eee ee ee ee ee Pere ee = ee Oe ee a a ean en a Sa 
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PART V.—ADOLESCENT EDUCATION. 
Secondary Institutions. 


The number of pupils receiving secondary education in publicly controlled 
schools has already been given by the number of pupils in secondary grades in 
the different provinces. It should be made clear, however, that a large propor- 
tion of these receive their education in schools which are not secondary; some 
in rural schools, other, especially in the Prairie Provinces, in what may be 
termed intermediate schools, that is, graded schools in villages and small towns 
where one or more secondary grades are taught in addition to the elementary 
grades. In all the provinces except Prince Edward Island and Quebec there are 
secondary schools or high schools where nothing else but secondary work is done. 
In Prince Edward Island the only purely secondary institution is Prince of 
Wales College. This college admits students on examination equivalent to 
that for grade IX (or somewhat higher) of the other provinces and carries them 
up to a standing somewhat higher than grade XII. This college is also the. 
provincial normal school. Students who look forward to teaching must make 
at least 50 per cent in arithmetic and English at the entrance examinations. 
Students holding High Honour Diplomas from this college are admitted into 
the Third Year in Arts by Dalhousie, Acadia, Mt. Allison and King’s univer- » 
sities; those holding honour diplomas (65 per cent average) to the second year; 
those holding second year certificates, to the first year. This shows that the 
second year is considered equivalent to grade XI with the necessary ancient and 
modern languages. Second year students who make an average of 65 per cent 
(with no subject below 45 per cent) on the work of the year are granted First 
Class teachers’ licenses providing they have taken the normal training; under 
like conditions first year students are granted a Second Class license. In 1919 
the enrolment of this college was 96 males and 182 females or a total of 278, with 
about 190 in the first year, 70 in the second year and 20 in the third year. 
The teaching staff consisted of six male and two female teachers, each holding 
a university degree. Attached to the college is a model school supported by 
the city of Charlottetown with a staff in 1919 of six female teachers and an 
enrolment of 159 children. The model school is, as its name implies, for practice 
teaching by student teachers. 

It will be seen from the above that at least one year of secondary work 
(grade IX) is done before admission to Prince of Wales College. As a matter 
of fact the city or town graded schools in Charlottetown, Summerside, 
and Montague have ten grades. Charlottetown, Summerside, and Montague 
have schools with one or two rooms doing work of exclusively secondary 
grade. ‘These are secondary class rooms proper. They are under the same 
principal as the lower grades, the principal and one of his assistants teaching 
the secondary grades. In 1920 there were 109 students in grade LX and 56 in 
grade X in these secondary rooms. The first class schools throughout the pro- 
vince also are required to teach secondary work. 

In Nova Scotia there are two types of purely secondary institutions (1) 
the County Academy and (2) the ‘“‘Pure High” school. The county academies 
in 1919 had an enrolment of 2,017, an average attendance of 1,505, or a percent- 
age of attendance of 74-6. Of this enrolment 606 were under 15 years of age, 
and 1,411 over 15 years; 838 were boys and 1,179 were girls; 699 were in grade 
IX, 596 in grade X, 501 in grade XI and 221 in grade XII. The staff in these 
18 academies in 1919 was 62, nearly all of whom were university graduates, 
two holding the degree Ph.D. and one LL.D. In addition to these academies 
there are pure high schools situated wherever the community can afford them, 
but usually in the larger towns which are not the county towns. In 1919 there 
vere in all 69 classrooms in Nova Scotia devoted exclusively to secondary work. 
In addition to these, secondary work was taken up in 1,370 common school 
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classrooms; of these 1,067 were one-room schools of which 600 took the work 
up to grade IX, 387 to grade X and 80 to grade XI; 206 were two teacher 
school rooms, 70 of which extended the work to grade IX, 73 to X, 62 to XIand1 
to XII and 97 were three or more teacher schools, 27 extending the work to IX, 
26 to X, 41 to XI, and 3 to XII. It is unfortunate that the number of pupils 
doing this secondary work in common schools is not given, as thus it would be 
also possible to ascertain the total number doing secondary work in pure high 
schools. Only this much can be ascertained: in 1919, 9,138 pupils were in 
secondary grade; of these 2,017 were taught in county academies and the 
remaining 7,121 either in high schools or in common schools. 

In New Brunswick, the purely secondary institutions are the grammar 
school, corresponding to the county academies in Nova Scotia in that they are 
situated in the county town and supported by the county. During the half 
year ending December 31, 1918, there were 15 of these schools with 43 depart- 
ments and 45 teachers and 1,308 pupils doing work of secondary grade—700 in 
grade IX, 338 in X, 256 in XI, and 14 in XII. In the second half year ending 
June 30, 1919, there were 48 departments, 47 teachers and 1,213 pupils. This 
means that out of the 2,025 pupils in secondary grades in the second term ending 
June 30, 1919, 1,213 took up the work in grammar schools and 812 in either 
the superior schools or the ordinary graded or ungraded schools, but most of 
them in the Superior schools. 

: In Quebec the Roman Catholic classical colleges do purely secondary 

work as well as university work. Statistics of these colleges are found in table 
101, page 91. The remainder of the secondary work in Catholic schools is done 
in the academies. The Protestant secondary work is done in model schools 
and academies and also in high schools and special schools. In 1918 the number 
of teachers in these high schools was 134, the number of pupils 2,642, of whom 
1,996 were under 16 years and 646 over 16 years; 2,531 Protestants and 111 
Catholics; 1,079 were in the model course (grades VIII-X) and 902 in the 
academy (grade XI).the remaining 661 being in lower grades. The Protestant 
academies in 1918 had 128 teachers and 7,946 pupils of whom 7,544 were under 
16 years and 602 over 16 years; 1,802 were in the Model course and 8138 in the 
academy course, the remaining 1,802 being in the elementary course. This 
makes in all the Protestant high schools and academies, 2,886 in grades VIII-X 
and 1,715 in grade XI, or a total of 4,601 taking work from the eighth to the 
eleventh year. It is impossible to state exactly the number of pupils doing 
secondary work in the Catholic academies. 

In Ontario, the secondary work is done in continuation schools, high schools 
and collegiate institutes. Historical statistics of these are given in tables 
98 and 99. The remaining pupils doing Fifth Book (grades IX and X) work 
are in the elementary schools as in the other provinces. 


In Manitoba, of the 6,803 in grades IX-XII in 1919, 1,102 took up the 
work in high schools, 427 in collegiate departments and 3,449 in collegiate 
institutes, the remaining 1,825 taking it up in the intermediate schools, or the 
rural schools. There were in 1919, 24 of these high schools, 6 collegiate depart- 
ments, 9 collegiate institutes. There were 72 intermediate schools with 319 
teachers and 1,862 pupils doing secondary work. 

In Saskatchewan, the secondary schools are sharply divided as in Ontario. 
Statistics of the high schools and collegiate institutes are given in table 104, 
Of the 9,000 pupils in grades IX-XII in 1919, 4,751 took up the work in these 
secondary schools. Of these, 1,222 boys and 1,788 girls, or 3,005 in all, were in 
grades IX and X; 473 boys and 534 girls, or 1,207, were in grade XI, and 215 
boys and 324 girls, or 539 in all, were in grade XII. Of the remaining 4,249, 
3,525 took up the work in village, town and city graded or intermediate schools, 
2,646 being in grades IX and X, 771 in grade XI and 108 in grade XII. The 
remaining 724 took up the work in rural schools, 683 being in grades 1X and X, 
39 in grade XI and 2 in grade XII. 
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In Alberta, although there were 7,932 pupilsin grades IX-XII in 1919 and 
6,948 in 1918, it is impossible to give the number taking this work in high schools. 
Of the 6,948 in 1918, 6,541 took up the work in high schools and intermediate 
graded schools, 2,717 being in grade IX, 1,844 in X, 1,273 in XI, and 707 in 
XII; 407 took up the work in ungraded schools of whom 324 were in IX, 68 in 
AML Sire OCT) andi 2annx lis 


In British Columbia all but 252 of the pupils doing high school work in 
1919 took up the work in the high schools. 
given on table 101, page 91. 


Statistics of these high schools are 


97._Roman Catholic Classical Colleges: Professors and Pupils Enrolled, 1901-1919. 


Number of Average Number of 
Year. -—-—— Attend- Year. SESE 
Col- Profes- Pupils ance. Col- Profes- 
leges sors. enrolled. leges sors. 
1901 5 eee 19 549 5,915 5,468 LOT ee Aces 19 642 
19027 EF ri ee ae OS 19 562 6, 096- 5,698 LUC ce ee i ee 21 662 
1908 Roki ote 19 559 6, 174 5, 694 OVS oh ig bite 21 687 
1904s ee. 2 19 590 6, 265 5, 758 LOLA OA 21 726 
S005 ey Gan es 19 621 6, 269 5,772 LOT ae ee 21 754 
L906 G23 es eee te 19 621 6,318 5,895 TOLGSE LS oe 21 704 
LOOT Meee ee, 19 624 6, 268 5, 796 LOT Tae eee 21 747 
1908 ea Meee obese 19 624 6,274 5,709 1018 ire saat 21 747 
LGQO haart stash ee 18 609 6,397 5,872 TOTS eae see 21 744 
LODO ER ae ely 19 642 6, 599 6, 053 


Average 
attend- 
Pupils ance. 
enrolled. 

7,140 6,521 
7,818 7, 280 
8,189 7,677 
8,444 7,841 
8.251 7,664 
7,696 6, 602 
8,128 6, 790 
7,622 6, 956 
Techn 6,338 


98.— Ontario Schools: Number of Teachers and Pupils in Collegiate Institutes and High Schools, 1901-1918. 


Pupils Enrolled. Average 
Year. Schools. Teachers. |—-- — attend- Per 
Boys. Girls. Total. ance. cent. 
TGQ Daa ites Bees 2h Eee 131 579 10, 869 11,654 22,023 13, 224 58-71 
LODZ Rta Aer seed ee 2) AO tay 134 593 11,629 12, 843 24,472 14, 430 58-97 
URC US RE OS 5). de, ee tee. or ae vil ¥f 135 619 11,988 13, 734 25,722 15,317 59-55 
HAST UR Aaayitted Oy a, Spa One A Ate RU allie 138 661 12,718 14,991 27,709 16,730 60°38 
UST Se aed Se eM ee eMac YS 140 689 13,035 15,626 28,661 17,567 61-29 
T9OG Ste ee Pa ead Oe So eae eee 142 719 13, 336 16,056 29,392 18,078 61-50 
LOWES Ble bh eles 2k Hct Ghee 143 750 13,799 16, 5382 30,331 18,485 60-94 
LOOS Sizaen  cae ak des ee ea tee Ciel 145 795 14, 731 17,181 31,912 19, 862 62-23 
LOO IER Ree, eo hea a 145 820 15,776 175325 33,101 20,791 62-81 
LOLON eee et aa! 7 alton a he 145 853 15,196 17,416 32,612 20,389 62-52 
LOL Renee: oes cs Ae Me ee 148 898 14,679 17,548 32,227 20,177 62-60 
TOLD Ree ies hee etek FO 8 er 148 917 14, 846 17,427 By wares: 20, 268 62-80 
LOLS ae Pe Ai ak oe at) here 161 970 15,489 18, 257 33, 746 21,448 63-55 
RSD A bes CR deg ROM Ca Ae Soe 160 1,023 17, 001 19,465 36, 466 23,360 64-06 
11 Ha eee Ais Seay a) Re ae Te 160 1,020 17,705 20,721 38,426 24,825 64-60 
LOT GHA ete 5) REN eee ess 161 1,038 12,339 16,494 28, 833 22,781 79-01 
LOR THUS. do ware sk nies de eee Seek 162 1,051 12, 353 16, 744 29,097 22,740 78-15 
LOTR LO eae cat ..: aiaensk doers ae, eee 164 1,088 13, 228 17,504 30, 732 24,500 79-72 
99.— Ontario Schools: Number of Teachers and Pupils in Continuation Schools, 1911-1919. 
Norr.—Previously to 1911 the statistics of these Secondary Schools are included with the Elementary Schools. 
Pupils Enrolled. Average 
Year Schools. | Teachers.|—-- attend- Per 
Boys. Girls. Total. ance. cent. 
LOTT Se tee ee AE ee 129 218 2,394 3B, 359 2, (oe 3,487 60-61 
LOU Dea Pek ie ltl pine | 2 ee ae ieee et Rt 138 226 2,499 3,595 6,094 BR CHire 61-97 
LOIS ah ak SMEARS MAUL yee RS occas 125 218 2,229 BOLO 5,544 3,386 61-07 
TOL4 2928 eS AN ese De SN Cet ee REEL a oe 131 237 2,474 3,595 6, 069 3,812 62-81 
LOD On EL A oor OGRE eo we ee am 132 238 2,803 3,997 6, 800 4,274 62-85 
BEY CES Wg earn Ot 2s OP i a ee Ag ot Me 132 234 1,979 3,103 5,082 3,729 73°37 
LOU Fool Sie a ai el oak, Jel ge Re een ee RA. Oe eA 137 241 1,989 3,115 5,104 3, 734 73°15 
TU eal Ao a om ime mney TD Ym Oa a So Me A 136 234 1,867 3,139 5,006 3,/1o 75-36 
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100.—Seskatchewan Schools: Number of Teachers and Pupils in Collegiate Institutes and High Schools, 1908-1919 


Year. 


Schools. 


Teachers. - 
Boys. Girls. 
23 335 399 
41 504 643 
54 623 805 
56 766 927 
67 885 1,129 
84 1,028 1,326 
99 1,304 1,622 
129 1,545 2,038 
138 1,566 2,283 
119 1,445 2,441 
161 1,533 2,561 
164 1,910 2,841 


Pupils. 
lst and | 3rd year. |4th year.; Total. 
2nd years. 

487 183 64 734 

694 338 115 1,147 

884 355 189 1,428 
1,003 486 204 1,693 
W237: 550 Boul 2,014 
1,446 658 250 2,354 
1,814 763 349 2,926 
2,429 863 291 3,583 
2,398 1,090 361 3,849 
2,507 974 405 3, 886 
2,533 1,065 496 4,094 
3,005 1,207 539 4,751 


101. British Columbia Schools: Number of Teachers and Pupils in High Schools in British Columbia, 1901-1919 


Pupils Enrolled. Average 
Schools. | Teachers, |—-—-———————_—____— | attend- Per 
Boys Girls. Total. ance. cent. 

5 15 215 369 584 373 63°87 
7 21 313 471 784 564 71-94 
8 27 316 540 856 627 73°25 
10 29 381 600 981 685 69-83 
12 34 433 657 1,090 834 76-51 
13 37 473 763 1, 236 923 74-68 
15 42 432 823 1300 976 72-03 
16 49 613 857 1,470 1,124 76-46 
18 59 812 997 1, 809 1,441 79-66 
“Ai 66 919 i iey 2,041 1,549 75-89 
23 71 940 1,048 1,988 1,533 77-11 
24 77 973 1,178 Poel ES 1,645 76-48 
30 96 1,232 1,448 2,680 2,109 78-69 
34 110 1,414 1,593 3,007 2,535 84-30 
37 132 1,844 2,068 3,912 road 85-17 
40 162 2,260 2,510 4,770 3,816 80-00 
41 169 2,074 2,767 4,841 3,999 82-61 
43 184 2:11 2,999 5,150 4,201 81-57 
45 197 2,392 3,414 5, 806 4,670 80-44 


102.—Publicly Controlled Secondary Schools: Number of Pupils taking Certain Subjects in Five Provinces, 1919. 


Subjects. 


History 
Geography 
Reading..... 
Arithmetic 


and 


Geometry....... 


Trigonometry... 
French 


Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Mineralogy...... 


Total number of 
pupils sampled 


Nova 


4,040 
4,911 


7,439 


8,589 
4,046 


” 194 
4,814 


120 

3, 182 
52 

3, 254 
897 
3,907 


New 


Scotia.| Bruns. 


1,977 
LOGE 


1,580 


2,008 
1,901 


Ontario. 


532 
25,723 
22,613 
25,115 


33, 798 
19, 668 


1, 136 
28,006 
25 


1,686 
26,772 
4,123 
19,318 
19, 389 


17,258 
29, 000 
432 


Sask. 


jel | al jue 


British 
Colum- 


1,053 
1, 250 
5,806 
_ 3,409 


96 
4,605 


35,738 


$e 


Subjects. 


N ova 
Scotia. 


Book keeping. . 

Stenography.. 

Tyepwriting. .. 

Business Law, 
ete. 


Commercial. . . 
Agriculture. ... 
Manual Train- 


ing. 
Household 
Science. 
Art (Model 
School). 
Wood and 
Metal ‘work. 
Elementary 
Science 
Minsiceiaer meme 
Military Drill. 
Physiology. ... 
Practical 
Mathem- 
atics. 


9,110 


New 
Bruns. Ont. | Sask. 
- 759 5,661 - 
By fn ae 3,825 ~ 
= 3,010 + 
628 {18,465 ~ 
- 30, 154 
- 3,779 - 
- 1,311 1,888 
B20 566 
sy bpes? 187 797 
- 617 - 
= = 233 
+ - 2,744 
- = 1,451 
661 - - 
2,025/35, 738 4,751 


British 
Colum. 


866 
866 
870 
491 


2,474 


os 


5, 806 
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Consolidation. 


Consolidation, or the amalgamation of two or more rural school districts 
with one another or with a village or town district, has been adopted as a system 
by many of the provinces, but hitherto statistics of consolidation have been 
meagre. This is unfortunate, for the success of the movement towards con- 
solidation is watched with keen interest by students of education, and provinces 
which have not tried the system are anxious to see its success in those that have 
already adopted it before trying the experiment themselves. There is no 
question that in theory at least the system is a desirable one. The one-room 
miscellaneous rural school has defects which are manifest to the most casual 
observer. The greatest of these is, perhaps, the fact that while it requires 
greater ability and experience on the part of a teacher to handle several different 
classes at the same time than it does to handle one as in a graded school, the 
more experienced teachers drift into the graded schools where the salaries are 
better, so that the rural districts are able to hold only the lowest grade and the 
most inexperienced, and not even these for more, often for less, than a year at a 
time. Another disavantage attached to the miscellaneous school is the fact 
that only the bare academic subjects can be taken up while graded schools 
have the incalculable advantages of accommodation and staff to take up such 
subjects as manual training, agriculture, domestic science, etc. This feature is 
particularly unfortunate in view of the fact that opportunities for observation 
and indeed for the practical application of most of these subjects are greater 
in the country than in the towns. 

Another advantage is the fact that the miscellaneous school offers poor 
prospects to the boy or girl desiring to pursue studies into high school work. 
True, if the rural one-room school happens to have a good teacher, the one or 
two high school pupils have the advantage of that teacher’s special attention 
and often of a great deal of help out of school hours; while the fact that such 
pupils are thrown so much upon their own resources helps them to better habits 
of study than those of the more or less parasitical pupil in a regular high school. 
There is a lack, however, that no teacher however good can supply in the one- 
room school and that is the absence of laboratories and other opportunities for 
training in practical work at the very best period of the pupil’s life for acquiring 
habits of deftness and skill which are perhaps more important than the acqul- 
sition of facts. . 

Against these and other disadvantages (among which may be mentioned 
deprivation of the superior social attractiveness of the graded school) the one 
great advantage of the ungraded school lies in the fact that a pupil is not tied 
down to the pace of a large class. The bright pupil can complete two or more 
grades in a year and many valuable years are thus saved for higher work. 
There is no doubt that this is a great advantage, but there is no reason why 
provision should not be made for such bright pupils in graded schools. 

Consolidation seems to offer a solution to these disadvantages. The 
conveyancing of children in warm vans seems to obviate the necessity for that 
greatest of all evils—irregular attendance in the winter. The opportunity a 
good consolidated school offers to the prospective farmer because of the special 
attention that may be given to agriculture, manual training and domestic 
science will, no doubt, prove to be an inducement to the country pupil to remain 
longer at school; the social opportunities offered by the consolidated school will 
contribute towards the same end. 

The practical difficulties in the way of consolidation are connected with 
the greater expenditure of conveyancing and of the system in general. The 
fact, however, that some provinces which have tried out the system are satisfied 
with the results and are not even sure that it is more expensive than the old 
system should point to the possibility that the criticism of consolidation on the 
score of the financial burden it entails, may be due to the theoretic conservative 


\ 
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objections to any innovation rather than to the fact that the superior cost of 
consolidation has been weighed from every point of view. 

It is rather remarkable that so many provinces which are trying out the 
system are giving no statistics on consolidation. An attempt is made here 
to bring together such facts as are available for the different provinces. 


PrincE Epwarp Istanp.—No provision for consolidation is found on the 
statutes. The necessity for consolidation here is not so marked perhaps as in 
larger provinces. The island is covered with small villages in each of which is 
found an advanced graded school with two or more rooms. In the whole island 
with an area of 2,184 square mlies at the present time there are 476 schools with 
593 departments, of which’406 are ungraded and 60 with 187 departments are 
graded. This is one school to every 4-6 square miles and one graded school with 
an average of over three rooms each to every 36-4 square miles. Now an area of 
36-4 square miles is only one township in the Prairie Provinces, an area not at all 
too great for a consolidated school district; that is, it would not be impossible 
to convey everyone of the school children in Prince Edward Island to an existing 
graded school. At the same time it is evident that consolidation is more easily 
practicable for Prince Edward Island than any other province, since without 
the expense of forming new consolidated districts the existing graded schools 
could be equipped and enlarged to accommodate all the pupils of the island 
who would have in very few cases to be conveyed a longer distance than three 
or four miles. 


Nova Scoria.—Chapter 24 of 1910 of Nova Scotia authorized the Council 
of Public Instruction to expend not exceeding $36,000 ‘‘for the purpose of assist- 
ing in consolidating school sections and the schools therein and in arranging 
for the conveyance of pupils’. What use has been made of this privilege is not 
ascertained from the reports. It may be interesting to compare the average 
school accommodation in respect to the area of the province with that of Prince 
Edward Island. Nova Scotia with an area of 21,428 has 1,917 school sections 
and 237 graded school sections with 1,433 classrooms. This gives a school 
(building) to every 11-9 square miles and a graded school with an average of 
6-05 rooms to every 90-4 square miles. Clearly consolidation is more necessary 
here than in Prince Edward Island. 


New Brunswicx.—The statutes of New Brunswick (Sec. 124, Chap. 50, 
Ed. VIII) provide for an additional grant up to $1,000 a year (not to exceed 
$7,000 a year for the whole province) to three or more contiguous districts 
amalgamating and providing for school gardens and manual training and con- 
veyancing children. For each district entering such union there shall be granted 
$100 and in addition a sum of $2 per pupil estimated on the average attendance 
of pupils during the term ending December 31, no school to receive more than 
$1,000 in one year in addition to the ordinary grants. 


In the Provincial Report of 1919 there are reports from five eGweclidena 
schools with a staff of 24 teachers. Unfortunately these reports do not mention 
the number enrolled, but from what can be gathered from the Annual Report 
of 1917 there were in that year enrolled about 1,000 pupils. High school work 
and manual training, etc., were given prominence in all the reports. New 
Brunswick with an area of 27,985 square miles has 1,483 schools (districts) with 
130 graded school districts. This gives a school to every 18-8 square miles and 
a graded school with an everage of about five rooms to every 215-3 square miles. 


QUEBEC. —No_consolidetiom With an area of 706,834 square miles Quebec 
has 7,255 ordinary schools, or 7,450 teaching institutions in all. This gives a 
school to 97-4 square miles. 


About a dozen consolidated schools are in existence. 


The Government gives special grants towards the cost of 
Convevance of pupils. 
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OnTARIO.—As in many other educational matters in Ontario, activity in 
promoting consolidation is left to the township council. - Section 16, chapter 
89, of the Public Schools Act of 9 Edward VII, reads: ‘In ease the ratepayers 
in each of two or more rural school sections . . . pass a resolution to unite 
for the purpose of carrying on a consolidated school, the council of the township 
may pass a by-law to consolidate the sections for that purpose.” The con- 
solidation movement in Ontario is as yet at its initial stages. In the one case 
(the Hudson Consolidated School in Temiskaming) where it has been well 
tested, it has given satisfaction. Consolidation is being adopted in seven other 
places, but statistics are not so far available. The arguments in favour of 
consolidation advanced by Hon. R. H. Grant, Minister of Educatuon, in his 
report for 1919 are so excellent and so illustrative of what may be true in other 
provinces that extracts from it are here quoted:— 

“One of the causes which will hasten consolidation is the displacement of 
the rural population. In 1918, Ontario, out of a total of 5,757 rural schools, 
had 5 schools with an average attendance of 1 pupil, 12 with 2 pupils, 33 with 3 
pupils, 46 with 4 pupils, 79 with 5 pupils, 524 with from 6 to 9 pupils, and 1,400 
had 10 or less. . . It has been found in the United States that only half as 
many complete the elementary grades under the district school system as under 
the consolidated system. . . The school life of the pupils in consolidated 
schools is longer. A comparison has been made of 376 district school children 
with 451 consolidated school children. The average age for beginning with the 
first group was 6-6 years and entrance was reached at 15. In the consolidated 
school group they began at 7-2 years and took entrance at 14-1 years. This is 
a clear gain of 114 years. Consolidation has also improved the enrolment and 
average attendance. In Wellwood, Manitoba, before consolidation, there were 
enrolled 94 pupils with an average daily attendance of 55. In the first year 
after the same area had been consolidated, 110 pupils were enrolled and the aver- 
age daily attendance was 85. This increase in enrolment is usually among the 
older boys and girls who would otherwise cease to attend school.” 


Maniropa.—By 3-4 Edward 7, chapter 47, section 6; 3 George 5, chapter 
53, section 8; and 5 George 5, chapter 57, section 11, provisions are made in 
Manitoba for consolidation of school districts and conveyancing of children who 
live more than one mile from such schools. With the exception of British 
Columbia, Manitoba easily leads the movement towards consolidation. The 
machinery set up for promoting the movement is such that in no case is there a 
hindrance save in the will of the ratepayers. In a Union School district, the 
different schools may be consolidated by the trustee board without the delay 
of applying for permission to the province. Generous grants are given for 
conveyancing by means of heated vans, but to encourage the movement still 
more, it is provided that where the parents prefer to convey their children, they 
shall be paid what it would cost if they were conveyed in vans. The grants 
allowed by the Department of Education to consolidated schools are:— 


(1) The sum of the several grants which would have been payable to the 
respective districts merged. 

(2) A sum up to $500 in addition to all other grants, towards defraying the 
initial expenses connected with such merger. 

(3) A further sum, not exceeding 50 per cent of the cost of transportation 
towards defraying the same. 

(4) The board of trustees of any school district shall have power, with 
approval of the department, to expend money on any road to enable 
children to attend school. 

(5) If a board of one district (with the approval of the Minister) arranges 
with that of another to accommodate the children for the first district, 
st grant will be the same as if a teacher had been employed by such 

istrict. 
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In 1918 there were 83 consolidated schools in operation in the province 
‘ with 11,514 pupils. The average attendance for the year was 71-4 per cent. 
The total enrolment in the province in the same year was 109,923, with an 
average attendance of 64-93 per cent. The report of 1919 stated that more than 
100 of these schools had then been organized. These included 9 consolida- 
tions approved in 1918 and 9 in 1919, making a total of 101 by the year 
1919. When it is remembered that of the 109,923 pupils enrolled in the pro- 
vince in that year, 30,225 were from Winnipeg alone, to say nothing of those 
from the cities of Brandon, and St. Boniface, Portage la Prairie, Virden, etc., 
it will be seen that at least one-sixth of the rural school enrolment in 1918 were 
in consolidated schools. The growth of the movement may be seen from the 
fact that there were 2 schools in 1906, 26 organized by 1911, and 101 by 1919. 
This averages over 9 schools a year since 1911, or almost 8 a year since 1906. 


Saskatchewan.—What is commonly known as a consolidated school district 
in Saskatchewan is a large district of at least 36 square miles, where the trustees 
are required by law to provide for the expense of the conveyance of children of 
ratepayers residing more than one and one-half miles from the school. A 
special grant is paid equivalent to one-third of the actual cost of conveyance. 
To quote further from the Annual Report of 1919:—‘‘Most officials are con- 
vineed of the advantages of consolidation and it is worthy of note that the 
average attendance of all these large districts was about 90 per cent (as com- 
pared with 60-35 per cent for all the public and separate schools). The greatest 
expenditure was made by a school district which has an area of 56 (square) 
miles and an enrolment of 284 pupils. The cost of conveyance was $7,730.75, 
while the teachers were paid $5,850. The total grants received during the year 
were $3,141.22. The total number of large (consolidated) districts in existence 
on December 31, 1919, was 28”. The oldest of these was erected in May, 1913; 
6 were erected and 1 disorganized in 1919; 4 in each of the years 1916-1918; 1 in 
each of 1914 and 1915, and 8 in 1913. The area of each ranges from 39) to 
761% square miles, aggregating 1,39834 square miles for the 28 districts. The 
total cost of operating conveyance was $90,931, while teachers’ salaries aggrega- 
ted $64,260. The total expenditure was $234,913. The average daily wage of 
the average van driver ranged from $2.66 to $6.10. The initial cost of the vans 

aggregated $42,155. The Government grants for conveyance was $28,335, 
while the total Government grants for consolidated schools were $42,094. The 
attendance in 1919 was not given, but in 1918 the average attendance was 1,104, 
which would make about 1,200 of an enrolment. 


8 


Alberta.—According to chapter 29 of the Ordinances of 1901 (amended 
up to 1919), two or more school districts of any kind either with or without 
parts of other districts, or parts of any two or more districts, etc., or unorganized 
territory alone of not less than 30 and not more than 80 square miles, may 
consolidate. Its debts and liabilities shall continue to be a charge to each 
individual district as if consolidation had not taken place, unless the con- 
solidated board with consent of the minister take these over. The trustees of 
the individual districts shall cease to hold office upon consolidation and a 
consolidated board of one trustee for each district consolidated shall be con- 
stituted. The Minister may erect 2 consolidated school by order without vote 
or resolution. The board shall supply and operate vans for the conveyance of 
all resident pupils outside of one and one-half miles from the school; it is not 
required to provide conveyance for isolated families, but may make arrangement 
with the parents or guardians for the conveyance of such, provided they are 
more than two miles distant from the school or more than one mile from the 
nearest regular conveyance route and shall pay therefor a sum up to 25 cents 
(but not more than $1 a day per family) a mile per family per day. to the 
nearest route. 7 
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By chapter 15 of 1918, the grants to consolidated districts area 


(1) The total amount each district unit in the consolidation would have 
earned if operating separately. : 


(2) Any consolidated district having in its senior room at least 6 pupils — 
above grade VIII and not maintaining a room exclusively for such 
grades. <A grant of $3 for each day kept open (provided non-residents 
are not charged fees). ’ 


(3) The sum of $1.50 a day for each van. 
(4) The special sum of $1 for each approved motor conveyance supply. 


(5) To each school having its senior room equipped for community uses, 
a grant.of 50 per cent of the cost of the equipment up to $250. 


(6) A varying amount to such schools as have arranged for the conveyance 
of isolated families. 


Alberta is proving a good second to Manitoba in the consolidation move- 
ment. The figures since 1914 are as follows:— 


Number of 
Number of | district units 
Year. consolida- in these Enrolment. 
tions. consolida- 
tions. 
OL Vinee Oe eR Me ag ti Mak ret enn ME So eT Uh Se he AE 2 8 - 
AOL Bis: yeh he bailed Eats ve oe iad tel ae eles «con Fe on MI) cee) 8 12 38 563 
LONG Be ale Sts soe aby cr ss Be ERT Le COE RLM, Serie epee ie ee ee en 28 89 1,401 
LOVES POA RRR ees ey Sa ar eee) PEE: stay ea etree ne 42 136 2,383 
LOLS Ses ac cate Nass cies stcrdphe MER cme hc crete Nein hie: Le) ak 5 ae ee 54 182 - 
LOTS ease cas os 5. an 2 eer eer URS 9 ee OR, ae ae 63 209 ~ 


Nore.—The number of teachers in 1915 was 18, in 1918, 208 and in 1919, 206. 


In his report for 1918, the deputy minister refers to consolidated schools as 
follows: “The consolidated school has proven to be a marked improvement 
on the one-roomed rural school, as it provides graded departments and thus 
doubles the time which the teacher has for class work and the supervision of the 
student. It has increased the regularity of attendance and the punctuality of 
the pupils and ensured more continuous progress in each subject of the curri- 
culum. The position of the teacher in these schools is much more attractive 
than in the one-roomed school and for this reason trustees have been successful 
in securing a good type of teacher and retaining his services for a number of 
years. The work of the higher grades is being taught in these schools. and the 
newer subjects of the curriculum, such as manual training, domestic science, 
school gardening, music and art are receiving attention. The pupils can be 
given at least two years in advanced work which is not provided in the rural 
schools as at present organized. The consolidated school is a success in those 
localities which are well adapted for the transportation of pupils. The cost of 
tuition is much less than in the rural schools, as two or three teachers can take 
charge of the children from four or five schools where the attendance was small. 
The teachers are in general more experienced and better qualified, and the 
parents in all cases are beginning to realize that this is a decided advantage for 
the children.” To this testimony of the deputy minister the supervisor of 
Consolidated Schools has added the following interesting facts:— 


(1) The consolidations hitherto erected are divided into two distinct types: 
(1) the majority at present providing a graded school offering from 
two to four years of high school in addition to elementary school 
work, and (2) represents those cases in which two or three sparsely 
settled districts are operating jointly a one-room school. 
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(2) Amongst the advantages gained from consolidation are: Graded schools 
with from two to seven departments are operating under experienced 
teachers. Opportunity for obtaining two to four years of high school 
work. The possibility of operating a yearly school where otherwise 
the summer school would persist; therefore, the children can attend 
for a longer period each year. The percentage of attendance is higher. 
The longer period of preparation and the better average attendance 
have led to more rapid advancement. Such necessities as hot lunches, 
etc., encourage attention to domestic science, etc. 

(3) In organizing consolidations, there has been a tendency to include too 
great an area, with the result that the outlying portions are too distant 
from the consolidation centre. This unduly increases the cost of 
conveyance and is unsatisfactory to those residing too far from the 
school. The area of a consolidated school should not exceed the area 
of four average rural districts, unless conditions are exceptional. 

(4) The consolidated schools have been made the centre for many com- 
munity activities (library, etc.). These activities are encouraged by 
the Department of Education. 

(5) As consolidation is new in Alberta, many errors have been made which 
experience will obviate in the future. 


It is to be remembered that the statements of these two officials are not 
generalizations from theory, but based upon the results of actual experiment. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia has carried centralization and what. 
is virtually consolidation to a greater degree of perfection than.any other pro- 
vince. The rural municipality schools are nearly all graded, as are also a large 
number of the rural and assisted schools. Provision is made for any existing | 
rural school to unite with an existing consolidation (not so called) or with other. 
rural ungraded schools. To every board of trustees providing conveyance the 
Government grants a sum not exceeding one-half of the total cost of such con- 
veyance. As in Manitoba, the merging of two or more,schools in a rural muni- 
cipality is left to the board of trustees of such municipality, apparently without 
formality. In 1919 the rural municipality schools numbered 193 with 522 
divisions (departments or class rooms); of these 91 were ungraded and 101 with 
441 departments were graded. The number of pupils in the graded schools 
was 15,697 and in the ungraded 2,172. The rural and assisted schools had 168 
graded departments with 2,605 pupils and 473 ungraded with 8,195 pupils; there 
were 1,677 graded departments with 61,639 pupils in the whole province. 


Technical Education. 


Activities in technical education in the different provinces are fast increa- 
sing. Dominion aid for technical education was extended to the provinces by 
the Technical Education Act of 1919, of which the following is a summary :— 


Technical Education.—Chapter 73 provides for aid to the provinces in 
promoting and assisting technical education in Canada, by annual grants begin- 
ning at $700,000 and aggregating $10,000,000 within a period of ten years. 
Out of the annual grant each province is to receive $10,000, while the balance 
is to be divided among the provinces in proportion to their population as shown 
at the last decennial census. The grants to any province in any year are not to 
exceed an amount equivalent to that which the Provincial Government shall 
expend on technical education within such year, and the Dominion Minister of 
Labour is entitled to an accounting for the federal moneys expended and to a 
report setting forth the work done in the province in promoting technical educa- 
tion. 


21929—7 
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By technical education is usually meant training leading directly to a 
vocation and including such courses as agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
etc. The collegiate institutes in the Prairie Provinces are called also technical 
institutes because they offer commercial courses, manual training, domestic 
science, etc. in addition to their academic courses, and because they hold night 
classes in vocational courses. In giving statistics of technical education it is 
not possible at this date to state whether the enrolment of students include 
boys and girls who are already enrolled in the ordinary day schools and-reported 
as such, or whether these technical pupils may be added on to the totals given 
for ordinary day schools. Table 103 below gives the statistics of technical 
education by provinces. for 1920. It is impossible to state whether or not 
some of these figures are duplicated in table I. Presumably they do not in- 
clude agricultural courses or technical courses of university grade, as these do 
not come within the scope of the Act quoted. 


163.—Vocational Schools, Teachers and Pupils in Canada (Year ending June 30, 1920). 


Number of Schools. Number of Teachers. Pupils Enrolled. 
Province. > 
Day Corres- Corres- 
Day.| Even- and | Total. | Day. | Even- | pond- | Total. | Day. | Even- | pond- | Total. 
ing. even- ing. ence ing. ence. 
ing Dept 
P.E. Island...... - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Nova Scotia...... - 26 ~ 26 - 117 - ye - 2,830 - 2,830 
New Brunswick... = 2 ii 3 5 23 - 28 54} ¢ 800 - 854 
Quebec. f2..454%. 2 15 4 21 64 *85 - 149 650 4,723 - 5,373 
Ontario 1 38 ae} 52 183 931 = 1,114 4,505] 37,370 - 41,875 
Manitoba......... 3 - 4 7 33 85 - 1,159 1, 888 - 3,047 
Saskatchewan..... - 1 - 1 2 21 - 23 55 411 = 466 
Alberta. .o.0...0.. 2 10 3 15 41 62 2 105 1,099 ilathay/ 124 2,580 
British Columbia. 4 6 4 14 56 99 1 156 990 2,448 83 3,521 
‘Fotalsesse. 12 98 29 139 384} 1,423 3} 1,810} 8,512) 51,827 207| 60,546 


EE EES SS EE ES ES SSS 2 ee he id See ee Baye ee eae as Se ide eh wa 
*Approximate. {Returns incomplete. 
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PART VI.—COST OF EDUCATION. 


The expenditure on education for the different provinces for 1919 or 1918 
is given in table 1, page 18. It must be remembered here as in the case of 
other figures that these are not strictly comparable for the different provinces. 
Different provinces compile their financial statistics by different methods and 
include different items. It is impossible here to separate the current expendi- 
ture of the different provinces from the capital and from short time loans. In 
the case of Quebec it must again be remembered that a large number of the 
teachers are in religious orders and receive no salaries. If they did receive 
salaries the total expenditure would be greatly in excess of what is given here. 


104.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditure by Provinces. 


Princr Epwarp Istanp—Receipts. 


Govern- Local Govern- Local 
Year. ment Assess- Total. Year. ment Assess- Total. 
Grant. ment. Grant. ment. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

DOD Ae eee ase ah 128, 288 36, 647 1LO4E9S5r 1010 Mee are eee 127,548 53,924 181,472 
O02 eet ore. yee 127,495 38, 827 CGR OO cum ih OL ee eee aeemen eee 126,438 54, 738 181,176 
[O03 eer 4.) 123,919 42,698 L6G SOBF lt 191228 os J teens 179, 956 81,685 261,641 
LOO SRR: ENE 2 121,696 47,069 TESHCGS WMAOT Seer are 150, 732 56,874 207, 606 
18 UES ois geen Cee 122,897 45,695 MOSPOOQ WC IOIS ES 8 se 156,503 61,490 217,993 
LOGGING Tee 91, 946 34, 763 126s OSM REO | Ore pean eras 168, 413 91,258 259,671 
USO ee iees. ake 123, 898 46,429 LO; Soa EOL Ge pomementt. aene,- 173, 962 70,610 244,572 
LOS Neos ee te 127,092 49, 874 16S 96G dnl Fae pet is oe 178, 607 72,623 251,230 
TOD OR INE CAR oer 129,179 54,027 183; ZOGM PIONS ee a ae 173,579 94,968 268, 547 
POIGAL ES) 187,488 98,472 285, 960 
See eR RE EP SOR fe 0 ik ae I a Be de Lek ica! 


1Nine months. 2Highteen months. 
Nova Scorra—Receipts. 


Govern- Munici- Local 
Year. ment pal Assess- Total 
Grant Funds ment 
LOOL IRON eon ee Ie a AER ORR El ae moma Un 254,778 119,876 470, 108 844, 762 
LOU a eet hee ee a ee re ere a a 257,616 117,376 538, 850 913, 841 
1905 Side ed Ate GOS Be. oe Oe AT A Cs LS AB Wo ok 263,092 121,016 552,350 936, 458 
LOGE SORE cae So OR 8: CORA AT. ot oe er oc dG 268, 904 146, 382 569, 745 985,031 
1OOS RR ee RAE RUB R! . L eRe BNE TP 8 ok cal BAL oe. ooh: 271,657 146, 627 576,560 993 , 844 
LOG See Aes ch M EN eRe act NE BND I oc, AA PR hes dg 270, 925 147,089 655,705 1,073,720 
1A OE 2 Be cee i 2g! SE SE ART ae Ce ean ee 277,415 146, 958 616, 430 1,040, 805 
GOS Mere ert tt rey. Mee etre EY eo ee ote a te re 335, 584 147,129 666, 590 1,149, 304 
LESTE ie ie 20 yak Gos ah fot 2 aap ae te Ue e nek ale len oe haga phar ceorer adoro 341,058 147, 400 711,428 1,199, 886 
FOE UR aA te en iestas 2 vee iy! eign ES Ll Med es eee ape 337,252 146, 936 761,013 1, 265, 233 
LOM csosailol creas, ete eS a Hee helt OSE 2 ee MRL eh. be IE. 378, 726 146, 821 804, 125 1,329,674 
LL 2a eee en eee Se Se re ch ken, ) a ee 374, 810 147,170 859, 284 1,381, 264 
TE OT 3 ramparts his erry tetera ec abe be d eames ctngele dis hater. ngeemetbes th 385, 734 156, 864 944, 992 1,487,590 
TIGL, aah Sn cea ha ra ca a a Oe Ci aR ofa ae a 388, 671 164, 980 1,002, 967 1,556, 618 
LOLS Mie meeen Gare Sie pi Aaah ne Pets ec eke NL (2h Yo a Oe 407, 213 168,009 1,066, 892 1,642,114 
OG cane: Seite EAs Sate REIL cos ee as ince eR) OMAN ait Aiee Oe 414, 738 168,114 1,037,302 1,620, 154 
LAR st 8 MAGNUM SS FS Re et 432,284 163,535 1,157,907 1, 752,726 
UR eh Sou A Birger 00) (Simm he Reg ie Mere pene Oe Coy Rn Oa 427,484 163, 994 1, 280, 965 1,872,444 
LOL OMENS aint thy tps oe eee 3s Let E eo Le tey bee 432.496 204,519 1,460,578 2,097,593 
aa NR POC eT Rae PA Eee LA Me IO” UES OY Lane's VEO NL bey Ue Oe 
New Brunswick— Receipts. 
Se RR EST 
$ $ $ $ 

ULL J a Re ope WR MN Re Gen ltd, St a ae eT ORR Ba 163, 225 90, 492 346, 623 600, 340 
Dee ee ns SR ELAINE bo ie: f aeckemn ge ape 1. ee NEUE DO! ta 1 162,227 92,095 341,475 595, 797 
POO SH eke See Sone on se cic TR «OA RA RO LE 160, 825 94,969 374, 196 629, 990 
JY Dee heiesey Stes PER Ree a ETRE IPPMEL SIS allel OPER Oe SD? AE, On Sa 156, 982 94, 835 380,000 631,817 
US Dong eS PE I Ses seal ice Ns OR 2 Ce | yo 2d eee 159, 741 91,947 378, 200 638, 888 
LOG Meta Sette cee Sa, | eral Ot. MORE ts by 160, 957 91,718 No record. 

ENN eprey ens (eee ee te ed eee ERM te ge Ce ok Pe. 160,553 91,429 No record. 

LNT utes d is AO ae ell Anse relia, Se a! Ch ene ee fa SO SP Ses 182,453 91,620 494, 947 769, 020 
Ee so a GR NW eset tl dh RO, Eady aU ie ie As ROS OO ODI fa 190, 854 91, 235 539, 002 821,091 
TIGTIUs Wolt sale a: aomek: Baeertat nant Anna Sesh aot 5 eee Oke CS Nr OR 195,363 90,454 580, 069 865, 886 
MO ea. se eee ae ee he eam eee hae Ow Do Fae 196, 082 90,193 593,073 879, 348 
LN ey sp Rae Ra ER oe oe Rg UN OE 2 Sn a 196,958 93,783 632, 384 923,125 
BEL ie eeeA ores: g. ete ia Ben ers Ce eo UM SOR LOO RE Da 196, 320 97,404 648 , 479 942,203 
LGA Le ose a I eee wk ee A aoa A OS Scan Ua a AS | © ee 195, 261 96, 946 704,476 996, 683 
tomer tae.) ee eee Sewer Mamet ast NE RIGS |) 200.635 97,423 761,753 1,059, 811 
THONG: 4a nd oe Dep ch be gis OLE ACT UE ON ek 206, 486 96,141 844, 256 1, 146, 883 
LN isp ite ots ae St aah et Oe ade ee Ret ee 204, 754 97,284 843, 357 1,145,395 
ERG eer ects Peery, ek ee MOS OR St A LR yb 286, 949 97,230 930, 567 1,314, 746 
POON ANE ee tenes Se ib ee Jet Sid & -277,996 99,097 1535163 1.530, 256 
acl nN eA RE ee EN OUR ee Ee LY Oe soe Oey AOI 1A e #8 MOO Ou 
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Quesec—Expenditure. 
Local Local 
Govern- Assess- Govern- Assess- Total. 
Year. ment ment Total. Year. ment ment 
Grant. and other Grant. and other 
sources. sources. 
LOOMS ete ee ck sete. S 453,950 | 2,999,804 | 3,453,754 || 1911................. 1,065,429 | 5,729,104 6, 794, 533 
OQ 2 027 CARRERE ne cc EN 473,450 3,051, 109 30245009 | LOL 7 Seer.) ae nee ee 1,204, 529 6,212,440 7,416,969 
L908 35 EE eh 3 ASA OBO 832341074 0l Nes. MLS: Opsell ML OLor Meili 1,529,006 | 7,696,765 9,225,771 
190GY eee ce. "AG9280 419.3 1847, 115 |) (ae OlOro90") LOL4 ee cuenta oe 1,724,110 | 7,172,879 8,896, 989 
1905 Fat Re AS80760) || 23:'6034758) | 9490845518) ||s1 915 vaasae. see eee 1,782,417 | 9,681,206} 11,463,623 
WEY UCL he See GTO SSP CU ie ests teal Th Kn oO ye hawk. obi 1,882,838 | 10,533,769 | 12,416,607 
TOO TAREE Sect Fhe. ce 8 540, 650 4,050,741 44591391 LOTT Vaated Se. eee 2,068,766 | 11,887,454 13, 956, 220 
TODS Were sea ee). 683,410 4,565, 537 5al48 7047.7) 01918 wie uaeee a cree 2,077,569 | 12,405,301 14, 482,870 
19092 eek aT 837,450 | 4,680,416 | 5,517,866 |} 1919................. 2,145,976 | 14,698,708 | 16,844,684 
DION Ae 908,391 | 5,302,139} 6,210,530 | 
Ontario— Receipts. 
Elementary Schools. 
Year. Clergy Re- Secondary Grand 
Government Local serve Fund Schools. Total. 
Grants. Assessments. | and other Total. 
sources. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOGE, GAS. « Bastss eee ths ans ciepa tae 377,308 3, 784,070 1,468,678 5, 630, 056 784, 626 6,414, 682 
1902... 383, 666 3,959, 912 1,422,924 5, 766, 502 832, 853 6,599, 355 
TO03 nia, Seni as: ME nee 390, 156 4,263, 893 1,406,957 6; 061, 006 876, 737 6,937, 743 
LOOT -teith,s : eee tape: Ciera sem as 405, 362 4,464, 227 1, 600, 982 6,470,571 960, 867 7,431,438 
O03 Fore peiee icant... saan ene 414, 004 4,928,790 1, 886, 400 7,229,194 1,096, 266 8, 325, 460 
LOG SAS neaet Tatee sic, =! eae oes ae 509, 795 5,529,496 1, 883, 394 7,922,685 1, 209, 782 9, 132,467 
1900 ar acmnarster: ss cee 655, 239 6, 146, 825 2,455, 864 9, 257,928 1,611, 553 10, 869,481 
HRS] U3: SPR SAR Se I cite ORI a 770, 426 Groote coe 2,620, 523 9,972,181 2,001, 307 11,973,488 
LOD: Stee Reig: Pi. Pee Mg SIR, 810, 595 6,574, 372 3,013,501 10,398, 468 2,173,533 12,572,001 
LOLON, Oath al aaa 5 2 anes oan ake 805, 635 7,334, 458 SHO TOROUT. 11,713,600 2,195,322 13,908, 922 
LOLI GR ag ech omanakirsaen oan rye ee 892,377 7,826,083 3,778, 183 12,496, 643 2,180, 026 14,676, 669 
1912S Sate hy. tao ek eee 842,278 9,478, 887 3, 936, 887 14, 258, 052 2, 709, 389 16, 967,441 
LOTS eee, SE LS Mb as 778, 150 9, 856, 380 4,025, 284 14, 659, 814 3,686, 267 18, 146,081 
[OT CORY cee... tee ete ey tend 760, 845 12,608, 865 4,069, 565 17,439, 275 4,857,434 22296 472 
LR Gy «ee se 849, 872 11,810,023 4,089, 210 16, 749, 105 3,302, dol 20,101, 836 
1TD1G Roper. 5). eee cee ee 831, 988 11,010,356 4, 237, 738 16,080, 082 3,380, 927 19,461,009 
LON oie mes ene, Lee RR Re oy ieee 907, 846 12,193,439 4,168, 000 17, 269, 285 3,412,115 20,681, 400 
1918. . 970,585 13,114,725 4,278,957 18, 364, 267 3,241,478 21,605, 745 
BL: dy A REE MN ELA, 2 RO a 1,316,529 14,364,049 6,912, 656 22,593, 234 3, 605, 113 26,198, 347 
Ontario—Expenditure. 
Elementary Schools. 
Year. Sites Rent, Secondary Grand 
Teachers’ and Maps, repairs, Schools. Total. 
Salaries. building apparatus, fue Total. 
School- prizes, etc. and other 
houses. expenses. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1901, Bod, oat 531,072 81,685 150525232 4,720,310 728, 132 5,448, 442 
1902. 3,198, 132 432,753 86, 723 1,107,552 4,825, 160 769, 680 5,594, 840 
1903. 3,309,993 428,817 74,486 1, 264,573 5,077, 869 816, 082 5,898,951 
1904... 3,473,710 578, 656 87,997 1,319, 130 5,459, 493 877, 087 6,336,580 
1905. 3,669, 230 959, 137 98, 209 1,434,670 6, 161, 236 1,004, 498 7,165,734 
1906. 3,880, 548 854, 452 108,547 1,559, 659 6,403, 206 1,029, 294 7,432,500 
1907. . 4,389, 524 1, 220,820 213,096 15782, 100 7,556, 179 1,213,697 8,769, 876 
1908... 4,643,571 1,419, 754 139, 330 1, @415, 17% 7, 943, 826 1,385, 832 9,329,658 
1909... 5,008, 542 1,264, 989 136, 627 1,731, 265 8,141, 423 1,621, 637 9,763, 060 
1910. 5,310,039 2,140, 200 ies Wl 1,761,792 9, 348 , 202 1,636, 166 10,979, 368 
1911. 5,610,213 2,164,459 139, 229 1,990,383 9,904, 284 2,200,138 12,104,422 
1912. 6, 109, 547 2,777,960 167, 755 2,218, 698 11,273, 960 2,218,148 13,492, 108 
1913. 6, 648, 255 2,869, 830 149, 167 2,658,655 12,325,907 2,942, 384 15, 268,291 
1914. 7, 203,034 4,626,030 167, 283 2,854,621 14, 850, 968 3,739, 065 18,590,533 
1915. 7,614, 110 3,561,951 177,038 2,914,377 14, 267,476 2,781, 768 17,049, 244 
1916.. 7,929,490 2.232), U0 192,212 2,998, 093 13,351,905 2,794,402 16, 146, 307 
1917... 8,398, 450 1, 987, 644 290, 207 3,435, 534 14,111,835 2,743,596 16,855,431 
1918.. 9,027,151 1,242,642 169, 136 4,737,794 15,176, 723 3,412, 167 18,588,890 
LOL9: RARE. athens 10, 160,399 2,870,349 302, 046 5,518, 833 18,851,627 3,795,816 22,647, 443 
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ManitopaA— Receipts. 
Balance 
Year. Legis- Muni- Prom- from 
lative cipal Deben- issory Sundries. pre- Total. 
grant. taxes. tures notes. vious 
years. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ROOVRE. So CaS ANS ee hens eg 242, 383 1, 2205050 315, 201 802,574 141,452 115,677 2,840,693 
NOOSMA aR: Septet! wets aks ck ae 267,645 | 1,475,473 285,091 777,417 424, 666 111,741 3,342,033 
TO) So cadie BE. oer aay ph Get ane a eae 282, 200 1,539, 047 356, 962 905,747 274, 803 119,970 3,478,729 
1A LOE ae tC Ra aes 296,115 1, 682, 238 425,320 1,336,370 281, 988 162,736 4,184,767 
LO Wide Sept tonsa estate cs 325,410 1,847,380 1,318, 068 1,275, 239 76,172 399,539 5,241,808 
HOIBRe. AiG dees eed. 24) IR BO Res 351, 745 2,198,459 987 , 457 960,215 213, 283 302,407 5,013, 566 
NO Tae. Bis Aa SADA. fe: SBE SOEs 390, 582 2,673,449 1,545, 042 396, 459 150, 429 518,388 5,674,349 
HOTORA. gis. Pees ounel Sos tapas: 468, 335 3,047,670 1,738, 926 2,071,397 122,974 466, 837 7,916,139 
TO LGra en aha OA oo RRO tS s 503, 774 3,296, 667 344, 673 2,080, 204 239, 176 609, 982 7,074,476 
HOW AM sees CARS SOUR SG cet er ees 522,293 3,445, 239 321,370 947,486 108, 046 376,318 - 5,720, 752 
DOTS Ha. hee | Gk Rael te be ale ces 616,977 3,736,452 240, 855 1, 142,289 133, 11 416,194 6, 285, 878 
LO Os ees ae ccd Sia th aleve ls 4 ht eam See, 2 589, 147 4,200,519 188, 931 1, 165, (ol 264,710 508, 348 6,917,406 
ManitopA—Expenditure. . 
Repairs Salary 
Year. Teachers’ | Building, Fuel. and of 
Salaries. ete. caretaking. | Sec-.Treas. 
5 $ $ $ $ $ 
LOO ROR RETR ee core ints co ne ot tee 1, 009, 224 460, 260 79, 963 126, 216 23, 420 
i GOS erie ed re Re oe eles ag Bete TR Se ss Bhasin Me so 1,103,990 582, 034 89, 756 126, 952 25, 656 
TOG Ine al tt ees A eR a hea Se we Ne 1, 203, 232 641, 900 80,921 132,421 26,174 
TOTO i eae a ce NIA ot ack ee Le Sete Sac th oe oe 1, 237,010 830, 432 87,002 148, 932 26, 689 
TICE beearch stems beach Seabee tease Seana Bie RRR eatrae eae | MOINS faye 1,452,630 1,199, 288 109, 299 167, 734 29,218 
Ope aE Te eS hm Ne Ra oe as, 1,734,854 | 1,420,882 99,918 132, 222 32,493 
THU ba eS eee ee oe ee ade e bdoe tel ae aS aay Wrenn Sieh 1,861, 809 1,426, 758 146, 664 242,270 37,684 
HONE NOP) ae eee Cee aR ES Ee os Bate ee Cie Bt ee PR CG ae 2,066, 440 1,358, 533 110,049 379, 318 65,025 
HO GS WANT acho edict ob aes aS id. fe PR Gre ora ure 2,195, 226 823, 266 165,697 358, 315 41,530 
TO Lee Cet a cir oe toot nO. yaad team lae.t.5 ene 2,314,006 382, 988 171,462 385, 226 19, 806 
LO Riese fo! Wal eles Son) DPE in aey.! vate aes 4 aia 2 feat lite sleragams 2,382,840 440,211 197, 258 418, 660 46, 249 
OVO ae eee oe rr SEE os, oe RR. ame aha Ream ae, aha depk Bee 2,648, 320 556,072 243, 155 372,323 51,553 
Transporta- 
Principal Interest tion 
Year. fo) on Promissory] and other Total. 
Debentures| Debentures. notes. expendi- 
tures. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
TANI, 3 Ra eee eR poh een rr eee i oO MAR AR RR oo ira 81,795 80,392 667,791 200, 856 2,729,917 
OOS Gee ee ce RE ee a OR or AA Oa sree oper: al 190, 893 99, 246 860, 334 141,905 3,229, 766 
GOOS ee ee En eo eee ee one nomen ties 111, 295 244, 596 757,200 137,770 3,335, 500 
TOS eS ee See Ge AMS 5 ae Seeley eras LR Fem Ree, eRe 269, 660 127,589 | 1,013,076 169, 281 4,000,671 
CO ae? en eg Mente oe Sure SOLON 6 Pir, SNe Aha oe Soe dears 131,975 144, 735 1,590, 565 199, 446 5,024, 890 
LOTS reer eran Tae er te ag det GA is aches sede os 249, 030 96,979 838, 162 387, 255 5, 036, 795 
EN Re et, Biking OAR GE CUR Up 2 Si RRR 1 BT Rt RRO Verte RE 230, 523 250,392 | 1,412,515 471,105 6,079,720 
1D LDR Un Ee rie Oe ECE of ah Ret San RES soo 184,910 344,476 | 2,260,906 347,241 7,118, 898 
EO Giggs eee PER coe oe ARES A See SE eB SU's 194, 257 409,193 | 2,132,286 338, 459 6,658, 229 
DO eres 00 Ras PRP te co clott PAs Sepa Te A See BRS GEE» Racor’ 241 , 223 155,619 1,196, 806 466, 166 5, 333, 302 
NES eee ico: SMe SRR: Scie a PAINS POLS eel ahs, STAGES SRE gE cs 360, 134 357,409 | 1,055,581 651,031 5,909, 383 
LG LQ ue es. CCL AERN? AUP atte ca cE BVAEN loc Sin ARIE RE Cote « aes 391,332 400,754 | 1,305,433 649, 888 6,618, 740 
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SASKATCHEWAN—Receipts. 
a Ee a Ie or en ace eater pel Oe et eaters es) de 
Elementary Schools. 


Secondary Schools. 


— _ Grand 
Year. Govern- Local Proceeds Total 
ment Assess- of Other Total. Gov. Total. 
Grants. ments. |Debentures.| Sources. Grants. : 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
AL! 0s bal aes OU eon - - i= = - = - 1,044,470 
LG0G nae Gerd apiece ee 174, 218 602, 624 360, 206 328,313 1,465,361 - - 1,465,361 
POO Tada ects? 218,385 707, 835 507,006 524, 246 1,957,472 = - 1,957,472 
DOOR srs Ae Sol ware there 402,028 992,157 651, 828 737,140 2,783, 153 = - 2,783,153 
TE fener ech 8 Mia 513, 604 1,249,192 584, 873 844, 602 3,192,271 - ~ 3,192,271 
AO (a shee eee te thee, a 557,299 1,369, 531 524, 741 221 OL 3,672, 582 - - 3,672,582 
LOTT aie pae s kotaas ed: 555, 438 1,519,528 659, 270 1,295, 556 4,029, 792 - - 4,029, 792 
LOT rad ean ease ake 622,088 1,929,345 1,430, 603 2,048,577 6,030,613 36,945 242,148 6,272,761 
LOTS se tareenatd Orta oh 722,002 2,913,135 2,075,375 2,649,910 8,260,422 42,163 461, 260 8,821, 682 
I ele al oe aa 867,590 4,451,326 1,037,587 2,180,074 8,536,577 53,019 483 , 834 9,020,411 
DO Liye delet Akins tae 980, 296 3,997,392 1,009, 025 2.441, 780 8,428 493 70,349 D2 Wood: 8,940, 827 
PONG ec anes t Stern eee $69, 709 4,694, 242 649, 300 2,999, 443 9,312,694 77, 158 593, 144 9,905, 838 
LOL Tis oh evatrin che 1,104, 156 4,954, 200 - 4,213,371] 10,271,727 83,496 704,485} 10,976,212 
TOUS Eee tei an ee 1,162,499 5,618,192 455,777 1,874,459 9,110,925 90, 793 276, 161 9,387,086 
LOL Djs Rok acres 1, 255, 094 7,121,046 1,105, 602 2,012,422] 11,494,164 83,925 355,741} 11,849,905 


a a RS a SE Le ee Oe Re 


'This item in 1918 and 1919 does not include money borrowed by note. The total expenditure for secondary schools 
was included in that of the elementary schools up to 1912. 


SASKATCHE WAN—E xpenditure, 


SS 
a SR Nr SS 


Elementary Schools. 


Secondary Schools. 


Year. Paid on Grand 
Paid on Notes School Care- Total Total 
Teachers’| Officials’ | Deben- | (renewals| buildings| taking Expendi- | Teachers’! Total 
Salaries. | Salaries. tures. and and and fuel. ture. Salaries. 
interest). | repairs. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1906. . 471,736 29,076} 113,958! 303,739) 339,933 47,251] 1,448,915 - - | 1,448,915 
1907... 585, 594 44,047 149,301 423,717 530, 050 84,565} 2,000,675 - — | 2,000,675 
1908. . 831, 842 59, 106 207,780 608,515 577, 925 95,762) 2,679,373 - ~--| 2,679,373 
1909.. 1,044,011 73, 098 Bld slie 700, 483 519,302 130,558} 3,032,999 - - | 3,032,999 
1910.. 1,208, 651 83,635} 379,695] 877,978] 627,740 144,206) 3,655,428 - - | 3,655,428 
1911.. 1,298, 925 84, 603 399,951] 1,071, 783 619,601 172,993} 3,990,036 - — | 3,990,036 
1912 1,596,616 94,358 455,949! 1,820,705] 1,149, 986 202,531] 5,931, 844 94,481 312,536] 6,244,380 
1913 2,059,456 130, 728 678,430] 2,605,280] 1,898,101 294,710] 8,327,179 131,414 460,725] 8,787,904 
1914 2,588,669 169, 491 975,508} 2,317,158] 1,429,173 369, 802) 8,588,462 150, 808 483,834! 9,072,296 
1915 2,817,412 — - ~ | 1,253,187 — | 8,163,897 157, 850 501,960] 8,665, 857 
1916 2,956, 666 - ~ — | 1,105,765 — | 9,211,390 175,098} 580,628] 9,792,018 
1917 3,303, 929 - - - | 1,136,599 — |10,117,716 190,703 686, 392]10, 804, 108 
1918. 3, 831, 942 - | 1,020,574} 1,588,995 845, 974 — | 9,183,975 209,085 293,110} 9,477,085 
1919 4,813,000 - 809,999} 1,737,892] 1,369,833 — }11,370,083| 235,460} 350, 685]11, 720, 768 


Sa a a ee ee ee a eee 


‘The secondary schools expenditure was included in that of the elementary schools until 1912. 


and 1919 do not include promissory notes. 


The items for 1918 


ALBERTA— Receipts. 


Govern- Local Proceeds Borrowed 
Year. ment Assess- of Deben- y Other. Total. 
Grants ments. tures. Note. Sources. 
$ 8 $ $ $ $ 

TOO Retreat ts hae ees 142,836 416, 344 297,158 292, 786 140, 797 1,289,921 
POO Ge een tock cere ice ce eee 197, 768 544, 716 442,431 431,561 160, 224 1,776, 700 
TOO Saas tehe eiee oaee os Sok Reena 220, 712 917,515 764, 069 539, 939 106,382 2,548,617 
TOOO Pace Sher ch ee Cm ene 307,186 961, 959 992,516 535, 896 234,440 3,031,997 
LEE Dae ae Me fe Ree pa. I >, 301, 239 1,278,013 673,333 848, 625 86, 155 3, 187,365 
OU ae een Se ae ae. ee 432,877 1,575,412 1,481,173 1,461,208 120,363 5,071,033 
OLDE tether Chl Te a Eee eT 414,116 1,793,480 1,491,498 2,665,063 262,761 6,626,918 
1G) ee RE Ne re Ato came Real). 461, 289 2,901, 214 3,497, 863 1,959,495 228,650 ¥,048, 511 
OTe Aye Cs 1d ee Esha ee ee 507, 682 3,028,776 966, 350 2,771,380 279,324 1, 0004 DL2 
TOUR Pan al pan ee eae sa 540,325 SO iooLolO 951,205 2,473,976 258, 865 7,957, 604 
LOT Beet act erciecncrs, checks cre ene ae eee 553,141 3, 749, 007 155, 883 1,105, 5388 1,203, 814 6, 767,383 
DOL Tikes ie. Ge ee eee 652,557 3,657,510 268, 102 1,451, 229 497,479 6,526,878 
TOUS MS 22 dee a ee 625, 830 0,132,202 433,126 1,173,546 195,990 7,560, 724 
LOT OS cave atest testator steel ee 713,083 5,601, 713 655, 960 1,388, 000 410, 236 8, 768, 992 


ee 
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ALBERTA—E}xpenditure. 


Paid on 

Paid on Notes School Other Total 

Year. Teachers’ | Officials’ Deben- (renewals | buildings Expen- E\xpen- 

Salaries. Salaries. tures. and and diture. diture. 

: interest). repairs. 
$ $ > $ $ $ $ 

DOG oso ae, ce ata EE i AY | 386, 108 23,796 94,947 298 , 984 274, 525 180, 747 1,259,107 
LOO Teer a RA tee ee heen oe 497,746 36, 755 131,488 295, 517 486, 824 345, 623 1, 793, 953 
LOOSE cet, Stee eee He gee 592, 223 39,974 207,775 639,459 607,635 306, 616 2,393, 682 
NOOO R Ac es lc closc eae he CPR NC oe st 758, 816 52,785 244,185 574,725 638,065 467, 282 2,735,858 
LOL OMe Ak chen ee eee tee 908, 04 64, 241 347, 220 653, 987 862, 295 526, 606 3,362, 394 
Ib UAR OSA ALS Sea os Bee eae 9 1, 144,584 87,409 408, 442 1,309, 134 1, 223, 142 853, 062 5,025,773 
VOL ZEW eto hash che Ree en os 1,411,201 114, 382 482,906 2,021,030 1,526, 001 1,111, 762 6, 667, 282 
DIS araeent ooe eae ae hee Lee tote 1,672,526 180, 165 594,051 3,160,030 1,816, 203 PZ O Leo 8,684, 186 
ILE |  BiRGEe i) Aan Te age = a 2,050, 697 179, 453 815, 062 2,350, 462 1,324,470 1,114, 747 7, 834, 891 
DOB Sireene P05 2 ibe Se eT Lae Pea 2,244, 964 185,616 1,065, 437 2,731,279 443,641 1, 294,533 7,965,470 
LOLG RL Pd ee me bee bie ererh eA) 2,421,404 230,931 956, 563 1, 266, 884 325, 297 920, 535 6,121,614 
LOL (REO CIN e ee ele moe ch 2,620, 085 193, 484 1,100,181 1,068, 058 414,105 1,199, 649 6,595, 562 
Mee eT aa MEN CRO NG nat EEE ae a eee 2, 860, 352 198,870 1,054, 044 1,598,757 604, 891 LTO ae 7,496, 691 
LL ee a ae Se le a 3,560, 318 225, 242 1,051,171 1, 503, 944 765, 934 1,698, 920 8, 805, 529 


—n—nsns eee mOqO V—xXw rr eee 


British CotumpiA—Expenditure. 
ss a a A eae atte eA Nl A alt le tla hehe lle ahi eed clyetielic Been ks 


Cities, ; Cities, 
Provincial | Municipal- Provincial | Municipal- 
Govern- ities, Govern- ities, 
Year. ment. Rural and Total. Year. ment. Rural and Total. 

Assisted Assisted 

Schools. Schools. 
LOO Theta he sie nen eas 350, 532 182,160 Doo Oc lOlle ce mar soe eer 1,001,808 1,639,714] 2,641,522 
1902 438,086 150,482 HSS OES LOTZ MS Jateh te Fea!) 1,151,715} 2,730,773) 3,882,488 
1903 472,802 130,556 HOSES 5SiG1 OLS es Rr: 1,663,003 2,995,892} 4,658,895 
1904 eager act 453,313 144,451 OO THIGANRI OTA a kar Nk bre eek. 1,885,654] 2,749,223] 4,634,877 
1905 479,158 249,891 oO O4 OTOL Arete ee Peet 1,607,651 2,309, 795 3,917,446 
1906 444,543 244,198 OSSH74T 19 1G ur se ee ee 1,591,322 1,625,028] 3,216,350 
LOO THAR. BINS. 3. 474,608 390, 163 SGA KINI OLS Tene 2 oie a 1,600, 125 1,637,539] 3,237,664 
190G echt eee 5 544,672 675, 838 12205510 a1 OES tet en eens 1,653, 797 1,865,218} 3,519,015 
1909 cee ae 626, 074 921,626 13547, 700)), 1919 me eat, 1,791,154) 2,437,566] 4,228,720 
TOLD ee ttre oe 818,576 1,098, 660 1,917,236 


ee —— —— —eeeseseE 


105.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Cost per Pupil enrolled, by Provinces, 1910-1919 


Penile N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man.1 Sask.1 Alta.1 B.C. 
$ cts $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
LOO LS ees Fen Ae 7 93 8 58 9 00 10 96 - ~ - - 22 56 
LOO Deak ais Ue eet - 9 21 8 83 10 95 11 40 - - - 24 63 
LOO SERIE ne ht Berar 8 35 9 47 9 55 10 75 12 06 - - - 24 68 
to aed ee eee ene’ 8 86 10 18 9 68 10 92 13 06 - - - 23 18 
OOS Ret reer ee a.) 8 74 9 93 9 55 11 49 14 68 - - = 26 65 
TIOGA nee A 6 67 10 69 - 12 03 15 06 - 39 79 - 24 11 
LOOT beers tans 6 ange 8 94 10 39 - 12 Gv 17 70 30 71 41 94 - 28 79 
GOS arenes ctor te cose 9 02 11 45 11 58 16 50 18 56 33 16 43 98 - 36 80 
LOQOUAY ARMY. Se eee a es 9 43 11 79 eat: 14 24 19 19 35 29 42 32 = 42 72 
LOL OR eege seis eta vay 9 42 12 40 12 70 Wy 7? 21 43 39 18 42 47 = 48 33 
LOL Lyn see ee 9 49’ 12 89 12°75 16 55 23 26 42 46 40 39 = 53 42 
LOL iad bi be he ete 13 92 13 28 13 34 ios 25 50 - 54.02 = 74 39 
UUW TE oe. drghs A a ace Ni aeleapelaes 11 10 14 13 13 52 21 23 ‘27 96 50 18 60 93 40 19 81 19 
LOLA ERs. erst Sa ac 12 06 14 63 14 11 19 36 32 81 49 70 59 27 46 43 74 81 
VOL Bleek Mile EMS es 2 14 11 15 24 14 71 24 35 29 74 48 il - 44 69 60 96 
LOT OM meee Re ret paso, |} 13°24 14 84 15 70 25 30 28 57 43 60 - 44 09 49 81 
OE epi ae: side Conk <i pahlg Sing 13 81 16 08 15 90 28 49 29 74 38 80 - 45 39 49 72 
OUR DI Cree a stat nee sore 14 43 17 29 18 50 29 38 31 43 44 16 pz) 12 46 81 bout 
91.9 Art, Ae ere ne Sead get Wy 16 25 19 60 21 54 34 65 38 73 46 34 60 79 52 89 58 73 
1Money borrowed by note not included in expenditure. 
The cost per head of the population during the census year 1911 was as follows:— 
PERI N.S N.B Que Ont Man Sask Alta. B.C 


EC SC _) SE  —_— | | OE" 


$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ ets. $ cts. $ cts 
HUA oe i eee 1 93 2 59 2 50 3 39 4 70 11 03 8 10 10 74 Gace 
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106.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Cost per Pupil in Average Attendance, by Provinces, 1901-1919. 


Year. Pe De 3} Nase N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 
Sets.) 7 8 ets. Sets: $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 

ERSTON Re aie aie Sita ca ere 13°37 + PHe75 16 01 14 86 - - - - 34 74 
TOO? ea Teenie re emerss - 16 48 15 39 14 85 19 93 - - - 37 24 
TOG0S FV ET Ue 2 FE) oe ile}, 7A 16 94 16 42 14 42 21 01 - - - 36 36 
DOQAE A eee AUER | 14 31 18 24 16 82 14 55 22 74 - - - 35 04 
VOOR LER see eters sine 14 50 17 64 16 22 15 10 24 97 - - - 38 66 
LOOG eR. ate eee oe 10 64 18 15 - 15 63 25 54 - 79 09 - 30° 20 
LOOT se oe ee PE ge: 14 28 18 20 - 15 80 30 14 55 31 79 88 ~ 43 21 
OOS Meet ee) inten fo 13 95 T “19. 69 19 12 21 48 31 27 58 24 78 15 - 52 86 
TOONS Wt ORES Ba. 14 78 19. 42 19 31 18 29 32.29 62 26 81 00 - 61 05 
LUE a ok OR a 3 14 60 19 28 20 32 20: 09 oD) Ue. 68 00 80 43 - 68 51 
AOU, Phee LOR eo. 16 18 21 70 20 54 21 35 38. 59 75 42 76 21 - 74 95 
Oe Rs TER Ie ode oe 21 69 21 70 21 13 22 32 41 60 - 89 57 - 103 35 
LOTS Me | Leer ek Liat 22 64 21 22 26 61 44 85 87 18 110 58 69 90 108 08 
LOIS ee ee een sak 19. 51 23°30 Y)) BF) 24 37 52 02 79 44 103 84 76 5 94 34 
OUR, REO eee Beck 22 20 23 34 Deal 30 23 45 12 71 28 — 71 16 74 59 
HOLORE UT eee eee 21 44 23 40 23 85 31 47 44 04 68 02 — 12.53 63 22 
JUD yk A aie RATS ee 22 19 25. 01 24 43 35 93 45 61 59 75 _ 74 82 61 58 
BA RCS ee) Sie ee Se tl BPS 27 56 28 56 aOR 54 04 69 22 86 66 75 87 64 28 
TOTO DE Shes tide ieee 26 21 31 82 34 97 46 06 90925 7B} 72 97 79 85 99 74 59 


106A.—Alberta Publicly Controlled\Schools: Comparison between Ungraded and Graded Schools in cost per pupil, 
attendance and degree of advancement of pupils. 


SSS eee 
ee 


Cost per Pupil Cost per Pupilin | Number of days at-| P.c. of Pupils above | Number of Pupilsin 
enrolled. average attendance.| tended by Pupils Grade LV. Secondary Grades. 
during year. 

Year = [> — a —— | 

Ungraded| Graded | Ungraded| Graded | Ungraded| Graded | Ungraded| Graded | Ungraded| Graded 

Schools. | Schools. | Schools. | Schools. | Schools. | Schools. | Schools. | Schools. | Schools. | Schools. 

$ cts $ cts. $ cts $ cts 

191325 eee 35 81 44 47 65 96 73 39 84-92 108-28 26 33 236 2,927 
1914 37 59 56 04 67 33 85 04 88-51 116-16 28 36 400 3,574 
1915 37 88 52 56 64 50 78 12 96-31 124-45 30 39 513 4,720 
UG IG MASE REP ey. 40 59 47 06 71 91 72 99 87-17 117-54 31 41 426 5,329 
LOU ee ee 41 41 49 39 (ESA 75 83 98-53 120-50 32 42 502 5, 648 
LOLS chet ah: 41 96 48 87 72 93 78 81 85 93 101-19 32 43 407 6,541 
1919 ree pec: 46 43 57 93 78 89 91 11 106-00 122-26 33 44 638 7,294 
Sa a np eer te ape ar Ra 
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PART VII.—MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION 
OF DEFECTIVES. 


Medical inspection of schools, which is rapidly becoming general, includes 
visits to homes, so that it is quite proper to include defectives as the blind, deaf 
mutes, the mentally weak and others who never attend ordinary public schools 
in this section. Medical inspection has something to do with these defectives, 
as well as with the school pupils who need treatment for lesser physical and 
mental defects. There is no doubt that medical inspection of schools will have 
a strong bearing upon the problem of retarded pupils. Increasing recognition 
is given to the fact that a large number are showing slow progress in school work 
because of physical defects which skilful treatment can easily correct or remove. 


In Prince Edward Island the statutes empower the boards of Charlotte- 
town and Summerside to introduce and maintain medical inspection in the 
schools; the same power to be extended to the boards of other towns provided 
the town council determines in its favour. This medical inspection, however, 
seems to have reference to sanitation and the prevention of diseases rather 
than to curative treatment or the education of defectives. Since 1901 the 
province has been sending from two to fourteen deaf mutes and from four to 
six blind persons a year to the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Institution for the Blind at Halifax. 


In Nova Scotia separate provision is made for the following different classes 
of defectives:—(1) deaf mutes; (2) the blind; (8) incorrigibles and (4) retarded 
pupils. The statistics for the first two are given in table 107. The institu- 
tions for the blind and the deaf and dumb at Halifax are partly supported by 
the province of New Brunswick. Deaf mutes entering the institution under 
12 years of age are entitled to remain 10 years and blind between 6 and 10 years 
of age, are entitled to remain 7 years in addition to their attendance under 10 
years of age. These schools are supported from the provincial treasury and 
by the municipality in which the defective has a settlement; in the case of a 
defective who has not settlement in a municipality the costs are defrayed from 
the provincial treasury. The city of Halifax has a special school for pupils 
defective in sight; there are also two or three school rooms for retarded pupils 
who are withdrawn from the ordinary schools. In 1917 there were 66 pupils 
enrolled in these rooms. In the education of such pupils special attention is 
given to manual operations. In this and other cities, some towns and a portion 
of rural Colchester provisions are made to ensure medical and dental inspection 
of schools. The reports for Halifax, 1917, showed that 19 schools and 5 insti- 
tutions were visited; 4,258 children were medically examined, of whom 1,488 
were below par physically and 106 were mentally deficient. Of the 10,000 
pupils attending school, 9,000 were found suffering from bad teeth; one third 
of these eould not afford treatment; 350 children were treated. In 1919, the 
province reported 124 defectives and 71 incorrigibles, while 10,305 medical 
examinations recommended 3,761 for treatment. 
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The following table indicates the operations of the Institutions for the 
107.—Nova Scotia Institutions for Deaf and Dumb and Blind: Pupils Enrolled, 1901-1919. 


Deaf and Dumb. 


Year. ae eee to ae oe an ee 


Total From From From From Other 
reg. M. F. N.S. P.E.I. N.B. Nfld. Places. Alta. 
TOOL eet ete tery tains 124 - - 104 7 1 10 2 - 
TOO Dears ine tote Nene Bel es 116 - - 97 8 1 9 1 - 
TOOSE Es Stk ae ee . Re 111 - - - - - - - - 
TOS SoM ha sted! cpou ote a 107 - - - - - - - ~ 
1900 BPR aoe Aas ie 110 - -|, 88 5 7 10 - - 
LOUD erase tro terion i 104 - - 81 6 8 9 - - 
LOOT OME Beit cer: 117 - - 91 9 6 11 - - 
TODS? Peete, 8s on ees 115 - - 87 14 5 ) - - 
1900 22: eee ee Ree 107 58 49 78 12 0) 8 - - 
AOTOSE.. OOM MASA TEL eet 104 57 47 - : - - ~ - 
bE IRIE Peerage Oe ile op Ee ee 103 - = 71 13 9 10 = ~ 
ADT Dee eta crks eins ete eee 111 ~ - 79 12 7 13 - - 
LOLS FAs SNe ee er tue. 113 - ~ 79 10 6 14 1 2 
1914s Vea od), Yoder Sake 96 - - 65 9 6 12 1 3 
1OLO. ccekee cian Oeeone tee 106 - - 64 10 5 11 1 15 
HOLG AAT odd behd PAE 110 - = 69 12 4 12 1 12 
LOT Aygo rier ka os a oe ale 92 - ~ 65 9 4 13 1 = 
LOTS ce asco eee 44 ~ ~ 38 2 3 - 1 ~ 
POLO ey adh... bfesheeter 78 - - 46 6 20 5 1 - 
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Blind and the Deaf Mutes at Halifax since 1901:-— 
107.—Nova Scotia Institutions for Deaf and Dumb and Blind: Pupils Enrolled, 1901-1919. 


Blind. 
Total From From From From From Other 5 
reg. M. F. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Nfid. 2 C- places. Year. 
135 80 55 6 71 32 8 ~ il RASA AMAR. ceed hee 1901 
145 87 58 oi 74 32 9 - ag Se ee Ae Ge Ae ay et 1902 
142 87 55 8 77 28 11 - =a oc ape mee ates Voor 1903 
154 95 59 81 31 9 11 - Tisehs 8 meth yes oy 1904 
154 91 63 9 84 28 13 ~ PA > SAC OO oe ae 1905 
160 97 63 6 85 29 12 - AN ENS MESS De oe 1906 
168 97 él 5 90 28 10 - Bib wees Wy omaas DGD. Me 1907 
168 98 70 6 83 31 13 - A Bentler ded ks dale s fo ahs re ie 1908 
161 86 75 4 83 31 13 1 EUR Rae ee by orien lh 1909 
161 90 71 4 85 30 14 1 RAR aay a vrate | aie ana tty 1910 
152 80 72 4 87 De 15 - ae N edgaet Lire ee iy ewe aE 1911 
162 83 79 3 89 28 15 - LAID MY 4p Ries, Sa 1912 
169 88 81 4 98 30 16 - wei ek hana dg le Deeg ac MEE 1913 
173 88 85 4 93 ah 17 - abil fee ew ing cate) Gr yt 3 1914 
167 84 83 6 93 27 16 - cae Re eee. eee 1915 
173 95 78 5 93 26 17 1 lear Pee are 5.0), Siete 2D Ff 1916 
180 101 79 5 98 20 18 1 Sits bh Mh Ae Put hel ee eee 1917 
166 89 79 3 78 18 15 1 So Nec ee eth al Miata A ln 1918 
153 87 66 4 76 25 18 - SIA aR TES over REPRE Lee 1919 
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In New Brunswick, the trustee boards are authorized to provide for medical 
inspection of schools, but the reading of the Act seems to refer to sanitation 
and prevention rather than treatment. By the Health Act of 1918 a health 
officer, a chief medical officer and from three to five district medical health offi- 
cers were appointed. The county of York was divided into ten districts, each 
under the care of a medical doctor; the duties of these officers include detection 
of defects as well as prevention and sanitation. Special grants are paid to 
schools having rooms set apart for retarded pupils. The blind and deaf mutes 
are provided for as in the case of Nova Scotia, the institutions in common use by 
the province being those at Halifax. These defectives when sent to the institu- 
tions at Halifax or elsewhere are supported from the provincial treasury and 
municipal funds as in Nova Scotia. It will be seen in table 107 that 20 deaf 
mutes and 25 blind persons were sent from New Brunswick to Halifax in 1919. 


In Quebec, medieal inspection of schools is required by statute. No sta- 
tistics are available of either the results of such inspections or the provisions 
made for defectives save the following table which gives the statistics for the 
blind and deaf mutes since 1901:— 


108.— Quebec Institutions for Deaf and Dumb and Blind: Teachers and Pupils Enrolled, 1901-1919. 


Year. Number] Number Number} Number 
fe) of Pupils.| Boys. | Girls. Year. fo) fe) Pupils. | Boys. | Girls. 
Schools.| Tea- Schools.| Tea- 
chers. chers. 
TOO}: Fede cere es ae 4 105 528 183 O45iitn LOTT ee eee 4 116 555 229 326 
1902. 4 86 524 173 SW Ul MRE es RR = 4 127 550 172 378 
1903 2508 eee tN 4 86 517 ive! 40H ee 1 O13 tee as oe 4 128 552 178 374 
1904. 4 87 532 182 3O0||iel O14 ee ee 4 122 583 176 407 
TO0S nee ies oe: 4 83 515 171 S44 1905" eee 4 121 579 181] 398 
1906. 4 84 514 192 SPWA TROMNE, ee 4 142 537 246 291 
1907. 4 86 537 169 SOSi|iet Gl eee eee 4 150 566 256 310 
LOOS AE Pee tee 4 91 507 159 SASHEO IO 1S) pee ee ee 5 151 598 268 330 
LOS Weer. oe ee 4 99 558 218 340) 1919 Fees ae - - 549 - - 
POLO Petes. Actor 4 113 537 225 312 


In Ontario, it is the duty of the trustees to provide and pay for dental and 
medical inspection. The sum of 420,000 was voted by the legislatures for this 
work. Three nurses have been appointed to undertake a medical survey of 
the schools of the province, whichis to continue for three years. By 1919, rural 
medical inspection had been made in nine counties. At the same time a dental 
inspector was appointed for the province and a dental survey is being carried 
out for the most part by the voluntary services of local dentists. The results 
of these surveys will no doubt lead to extensive legislation in connection with 
preventive and curative measures for the promotion of the health of school 
children and the treatment of defectives. Industrial schools are provided for 
criminal, incorrigble and destitute children. The operations of the institutions 
for the blind and deaf mutes since 1901 are indicated in the following table:— 
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109.— Ontario Institutions for Deaf and Dumb and Blind: Pupils Enrolled and Cost per Pupil per Week, 


1901-1919. 
Deaf. Blind. 
Year. Bo a ees 
Number Cost per | Number Cost per 
fe) M. F. pupil of M. lib pupil 

Students. per week.| Students. per week. 

LOO Peer eee eee este meres en. 300 157 143 - 138 72 66 =< 
OOL IRS Wa MONET acon. J PRIA es 288 147 141 - 138 68 - 70 - 
TS, a SN RR A Re a 283 140 143 - 131 67 64} . - 
LOOT R Ee Se eh hhe tee oe PATA 137 134 4-13 134 68 66 5:93 
TSB Jo: Mac ike cats ERSTE A ee ep 268 130 138 4-42 141 67 74 5-67 
SOG Semen ree ete: cae 2 neers 259 116 143 4-31 147 71 76 5-72 
TOU Te, ar 8 908 at Pe ee he FS otc $3 271 126 145 4-20 144 72 72 - 
OOS Rec e e ee e  O Bee, ceh tS AS 276 133 143 1-39 71 69 68 6-46 
ti At ot EL eee eae cae c ote rece 281 130 151 4-98 142 f 70 6-48 
LO LOREM a Pes OCR P etc te 292 143 149 4-14 144 rth 67 6-45 
LOTT F EY td. Le. ee 281 138 143 4-52 137 76 61 6-83 
OO ad Fh iy a cue Bee an On a ear 261 135 126 5:04 124}. 69 55 7-21 
LOS CANNER ae ee, ARO OF Bal 268 - 139 129 4-80 124 62 62 8-20 
GIA fr eure Lda Beye Ed. cade 296 152 144 4-77 124 65 59 8-15 
1 RENE Per ces Pe NR a tk ee Oa 316 156 160 4-79 132 70 62 8-11 
LOL GR err ere er ree: 310 158 152 5°37 143 82 61 8-73 
LOE RPE ee AL oe the oie oes) toe 293 145 148 6-90 127 74 53 12-40 
LOLS IEE RRL MR Ae oh int ROU A athens g 290 » 148 147 7-55 126 75 51 - 
TOTO TR ests. hah Sly coeh Bee ra. 277 137 140 7-55 128 77 51 11-56 


In Manitoba the following statistics will indicate the extent to which the 
trustee boards avail themselves of the authority extended to them by statute 
to expend money for the medical inspection and care of mental or physical 
defectives. During the year 1919, 43,950 children were examined once and 
6,964 twice; 49 nurses, 10 of whom were employed in Winnipeg, gave full time 
to the work. Dental inspection is established in Winnipeg, and in 1919, 3,291 
children were examined; 2,321 were reported as needing treatment and 3,143 
treatments were given. There were in all 10,555 dental operations. The 
departments for medical and dental inspection in Winnipeg alone cost $21,062 
in 1919. The care for the deaf can best. be estimated by means of the following 
small table:— 


110.—Manitoba Institution for the Deaf: Pupils Enrolled, 1917-1919. 


Total ; From From From From 
enrolled. M. F. Manitoba.| Alberta. | British | Saskat- 
Columbia} chewan. 


CAL IVG Bh wee bop ers Se eee rei e is Aen re ere Ae 176 93 83 77 22 16 55 
MOUS Sea meee rae. Meek bite eee teks he cies 167 97 70 74 26 16 51 
1. O19 ees. 53 SF Pech GAG RAS Sih hah BS whey. 151 80 (fi 69 23 11 48 


*Twenty-ninth Annual Report. 


The incorrigibles and degenerates are cared for at the Industrial School 
at Portage la Prairie. In 1919, there were 89 boys in this institution. In this 
school manual training and agriculture are specially emphasized, and a farm 
is attached to the institution. 


The following extract from the report for 1919 of the Superintendent of 
Schools in Winnipeg will be of interest as indicating trends:— 


“The census report of May, 1919, shows that there were 24,141 children 
residing in the school district of Winnipeg No. I, between the ages of 7 and 13 
inclusive; of this number, 21,256 were enrolled in the public schools, 2,635 in 
private schools, and 250 were reported as not attending any school. Of these 
250 cases, 14 were found to be mentally deficient, 16 were kept from school 
because of physical defects, 14 because of general illness, and 3 defective eye- 
sight.’”’ The tracing of such cases as these is a commentary on the thoroughness 
with which the work of medical inspection and the enforcement of compulsory 
attendance is being carried on. 
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In Saskatchewan during the year 1919, 548 schools and 325 homes were 
visited by school nurses and 14,926 pupils examined. Of these 1,962, or 12 per 
cent, were found free from defects. The most marked defects were the follow- 
ing :— 


Defective vision......... 2,073 cases 

Decaying teetinyts eas 8,705 “ or 58% of the whole examined. 
Defective hearing....... oS ak 

Adenoids} hye WON, wee re 

Diseased tonsils......... AMTae ee 


It is rather remarkable that only 26 cases of heart lesions and 9 of nervous 
disorders were discovered. No special institutions for the blind or deaf mutes 
seem to have been provided as yet, although the statutes require that every 
deaf child between the ages of 8 and 15 inclusive must attend an institution for 
at least 7 months in each year. In 1919, 48 deaf mutes from this province 
attended the institution at Winnipeg. 


The statutes of Saskatchewan extend to a board of trustees or a group of 
boards, as may be mutually agreed upon, the authority to provide for the 
medical and dental inspection of pupils and employ a school nurse. 


In Alberta the board of every district has power to employ a medical doctor, 
dentist or nurse or all of these to inspect and treat the children, and advise the 
parents. During the year 1918, Calgary made a careful canvass of the schools 
and provided special facilities for the treatment of subnormal children. The 
services of an expert were secured and a class of 20 pupils was formed in one of 
the schools. The work of medical inspection in this city may be summarized as 
follows :— 


Physical examinations by medical inspector... . . on a 950 
Inspéctions ‘by schoelmurses 5. +5. ee 3,862 
Classes Visited totem’ Alun ty ytd qtlt-on) aelhtient, adriana 969 


The total number of cases ¢reated in the eye-ear, nose and throat clinic 
was 4,981; of these 392 eye cases, 72 ear cases and 52 nose and throat cases were 
treated. In one month 522 patients were treated in the dental clinic and 1,041 
dental operations were nerformed. : 


In Edmonton a home for mentally defective children has been recently 
instituted and set up in a temporary building until a permanent building has 
been erected. The institution has not been sufficiently long in operation to 
furnish statistics. | 


In British Columbia the boards of every city, town and municipal district 
are required by statute to appoint school health inspectors and provide them 
with the proper facilities for the performance of their duties. Institutions for 
the blind and deaf mutes are established in Vancouver, with a staff of 9 teachers 
and an enrolment of 123 pupils of whom 63 are boys, 57 girls and 3 are adults. 
Provision was made early in 1918 for the special training of retarded pupils in 
the schools of Vancouver. Ten special classes were organized by 1919 and 
placed under experienced teachers. A great deal of the training of these classes 
is along manual lines. It is the duty of the principals of all the schools of the 
city to study the children and watch for cases needing special attention. 
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PART VIII.—HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Universities and Affiliated, Professional and Technical Colleges. 


Of the twenty-two Universities in Canada six are State controlled; namely 
the Universities of New Brunswick, Toronto, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. The first of these is closely connected with the Depart- 
ment of Education, the Chief Superintendent of Education being president 
of the. senate of the University; again the President of the University of 
Toronto is a member of the Council of Education. The Universities of King’s 
College, Bishop’s College and Trinity College are controlled by the Church of 
England; St. Francis Xavier, St. Joseph’s, Laval, Montreal and Ottawa by the 
Roman Catholic Church; Acadia and McMaster by the Baptists; Mt. Allison 
and Victoria by the Methodists; while Dalhousie, McGill, Western and Queen’s 
are undenominational. The oldest university is that of King’s College, the 
original foundation of which dates back to 1789, while the youngest are those 
of Saskatchewan and of British Columbia founded in 1907, the others in order of 
age being New Brunswick (1800), Dalhousie (1818), McGill (1821), Toronto 
(1827), Victoria (1836), Acadia (1838), Queens (1841), Bishop’s (1843), Ottawa 
(1849), Trinity (1851), Laval (1852), St. Francis Xavier (1855), McMaster 
(1857), Mt. Allison (1858), St. Joseph’s (1864), Manitoba (1877), Montreal 
(1878), Western (1878) and Alberta (1906). St. Dunstan’s College has recently 
been granted a University Charter and will hereafter confer its own degrees, 
these being hitherto conferred by Laval. 


Table 114 shows the sources of revenue of the different universities so far as 
these can be ascertained. It will be noticed that the amount received from 
students’ fees is about 27 per cent of the total current expenditure. 


There is a distinction drawn here between affiliated, professional and tech- 
nical colleges, although all three are affiliated in some degree to a university. 
An affiliated college means here a college which does the work of the same grade 
98 an undergraduate faculty or faculties of a university, but which does not 
confer its own degrees, they being conferred by some unive:sity to which it is 
affliated. The professional colleges on the other hand are training men for 
professions, admission to the study of which may require university degrees. 
Some of these professional colleges are affiliated to universities; for example 
the Presbyterian College at Halifax and Dalhousie University are affiliated in 
the sense that their courses fit into one another so far as possible in order to 
save time for those entering the ministry, but the college confers its own degrees. 
The Technical Colleges are colleges doing technical work of university grade and 
leading to degrees which some of these colleges may themselves confer. 
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111.— Universities of Canada—Teaching Staff in the Various Faculties, 1919-1920. 


En- 


Name and Address of University.| Sex. |Science. |gineer-| Law. 


University of King’s College, Wind- 
sor, N.S. 
jn pour University, Halifax, 


Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S. 


University of St. Francis Xavier, 
Antigonish, N.S. 

University of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, N.B. 

University of Mount Allison, Sack- 
ville, N.B. 

University of St. Joseph’s College, 
St. Joseph, N.B 


McGill University, Montreal, Que. 


University of Bishop’s College, 
Lennoxville, Que. 
University Laval, Quebec, Que.... 


University of Montreal, Montreal, 


ue. 

University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Ont * ; 

Victoria University, Toronto, Ont. 


University of Trinity College, 
Toronto, Ont. | 
Western University, London, Ont. 


Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa, 


nt. 

MoM eter University, Toronto, 
nt. 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 


an. 

University of Saskatchewan, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alta. 

University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


ARO tals Steere tee eda oc ee 


Ps ss sh 


Total. 


12 
1 
21 
1 
20 
2 
14 


18 
B 
15 
60 

4 


ing. 


ve | es 
1 
NN 


! 
ra Wed (RO Ter Cok 
oe 


lf He! SI lige) WP Si Vet) Tl a a | bo 
a> se 
mle 1 ft 
~> OO 


— 


} Or at A ele bo ead 1 het ha 


bo 
> 


— 


Medi- 


cine. 


ee PL Deed Or Co Lat 


1 
ma 


i) 
on 


G2 1 90 | 
oo 
Oe or 


rt Wide eb ARSENE Ulett ed 
= as 


— He 


Phar- 
macy. 


Bin ts. tos Bree aol 


~I 


eg oh ee ee: [a 


Vs 


oe ae al A ee WR CO Gk oe Gt 


Theo- 
logy. 


Lt als Ua see! leat Lt 


i) 


All 
other. 


Total excluding 
Duplicates. 
Male.|Female.| Total. 
Pate Hy 1 18 
4} 83 3 86 
bas eT 2 23 
ee) 2 20 
‘abana 5 1 
-| 98 ‘ 28 
25] 40 e 40 
87| 295 20] 315 
15 
: 8 - 8 
27| 293 4 293 
117} 643, 178] ~~ Bat 
4a| 512 60} 572 
21 
Hitt 330 2 32 
ltl Ago 3 23 
19} 58 1 59 
63| 155 At agg 
fs pea |e 73 
-| 92 f 22 
65} 178 6| «184 
18] 55 8 63 
wl 76 8 84 
ab aie 6 64 
637| 2,696,  302| 2,998 
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112.—Universities of Canada: Number of Students in various Faculties, 1919-1920. 


: f Total excluding 
Artsand| En- Medi- | Phar-} Theo- All Duplicates. 
Name and Address of University. | Sex. | Pure | gin- | Law.] cine. macy.| logy. | other. |-— - 
Science. | eering 


Male.|Female.|} Total. 


University of King’s College, Wind-| M. 74 3 33 = 17 - 108 21 129 
sor, N.S. 1d 20 - 1 - - - - 
Dalhousie University, Halifax,] M. 155}. = 68 130 34 - 120} 483 139 622 
N.S. F. 113 = 5 15 4 - 11 
Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S. ed : We 86 - - ~ 14 - 225 105 330 
: 05 - = - - - ~ 
University of St. Francis Xavier,| M. 137 12 - - - - 105) 9137 25 2671 
Antigonish, N.S. M. 25 ~ ~ - - - = 
University of New Brunswick,| M. 36 62 ~ - - - 58 156 21 i Wire 
Fredericton, N.B. Ey 21 ~ - - ~ - = 
University of Mt. Allison, Sack-| M. 97 iy - - - 19 - 173 73 246 
ville, N.B. F. 73 - - ~ - a S 
University of St. Joseph’s College,| M. 60 - - - - - 329} 389 - 389 
St. Joseph, N.B. ny - - = - - = “ 
McGill University, Montreal, Que.| M. 287| 620 131 624 27 - 1382) 2, 715 604} 3,319 
F. 200 - 4 10 5 - 343 
University of Bishop’s College,| M. 30 - - - ~ dil - 44 27 71 
Lennoxville, Que. F. 27 - - - = - - 
Université Laval, Quebec, Que. ee 837 - 75 128 - 167) 56) 1,213 50 1,263 
‘ - - - = - -— | 50 
Université de Montreal, Montreal,| M. 1,072 122 132 308 205 297 1,430] 3,576 1,919} 5,495 
ue. F. 833 - - - = ~ 1,086 
University of Toronto, Toronto,| M. 1,290} 815 ~ 1, 203 - - 454] 3,726 Pst 5, 237 
Ont. F. SrOin at ees 81) one = 564 
Victoria University, Toronto, Ont. x ae - - - - 169 - 364 211 O10 
University of Trinity College, Tor-| M. 85 - - - ~ 22 - 107 59 166 
onto, Ont. F. aa - - - - 2 - 
Western University, London, Ont. i . - = 120 - 12 185 70 255 
: z ‘1 - - - - - iW 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. e a 363 - 223 ~ 14; 1,152} 1,978 605 ,578 
4 18 - - = - - 389 
Eee (0) of Ottawa, Ottawa, 200 ~ - ~ - 50 550} 800 - 800 
nt. = u = 2 Ep 4 f 
McMaster University, Toronto,| M. 170 = - = - 31 2} 194 87 281 
Ont. F, tn ee Se z c z 2 & 
University of Manitoba. M. 580 92 118 193 35 - 628) 1,654 359 2,013 
Ia 246 = 5 ilk 1 ~ 112 
University of Saskatchewan, Sas-| M. 216 16 33 - 66 - 939) 1,270 S60 |) Lagsy 
katoon, Sask. 1 171 - 3 - 3 - 190 
University of Alberta, Edmonton,|} M. 199 fal 82 121 ol 6 243) - 855 251 1,106 
Alta. 1h 167 - 9 12 12 - 49 
University of British Columbia,| M. 345 161 - _ - - 683] 1,189 341 1,530 
Vancouver, B.C F. 336 1 - ~ - - 5 
HAC) 5 les ot GP Dl, Se A Bee os 10,108} 2,482 699 3,195 423 821} 10, 201/21, 536 6,845} 28,4861 
MIncluding 105 in St. Francis Xavier whose sex was not given. 
113—Universities of Canada: Number of Students by Academic Years, poh Boks: 
Post No. of Degrees Conferred 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th | 4thand} All . — 
University Year Year | Year Year | Grad- | Others} Total Under- 
uate. graduate | Graduate 
King’s ee BG vie take 28 50 20 13 6 12 129 11 7 
Dalhousie. . ol ara, ae ae - = = = = - 622 61 4 
Acadia. . i  Gaee Oe 127 100 50 35 5 13 330 33 - 
‘St. Francis Xavier.............. 65 32 32 19 2 ily 267 18 4 
New Brunswick. . A ae Ns 2 56 40 18 28 3 3% 177 31 3 
MEGRALISON. ee eee ee) ale Ee 95 51 33 26 3 38 246 39 4 
St. Joseph’s College. . se 14 assis. Weltis 13 - 329 389 12 1 
MecGill.. ale bem oak. | La O25 544 365 302 95 988 3) BL 272 17 
Bishop’s College. Fea sh ante Se 21 26 14 - 2 8 71 23 1 
AVAL. cet ewes Lote Peeks 540 569 86 68 - ~ 1, 263 206 37 
IMGnLreal y.oenae enteaas, Meld. 686 343 256 47 277 | 3,886 5,495 463 537 
ERGYONtOM a. Pee a be > 1. 80 864 685 471 275 1,362 5,234 712 63 
Victorias. fs on ees 174 96 101 83 5 46 575 4 - 
Trinity aie ees each Gas ee 52 36 20 14 26 18 166 5 7 
Western.. Be ioc, Meee ae - - ~ - 5 26 255 26 2 
Oneen ss ei en ak 649 339 267 267 169 887 2,578 201 21 
Oli awaleeint Sho Se ees A - - - - - - 800 36 43 
McMaster y 60 52 SZ 39 39 59 281 40) 10 
Manitoba 9.46 tae: ete toe as. 483 201 207 159 59 904 2,013 174 7 
Saskatchewan oes Be 4, 757 181 138 43 4 514 1, 637 97 4 
ENIDOEEE. ),.0%,. 0 Mok css eine. Yas - - - - - - 1,106 69 18 
British Columbia. ....4.65.4..).. AOD ear l7s 138 62 20 640 1,530 59 10 
ALOT Be oS See 6,904} -3,720)] 2,477.) 1,689 995 | 9,949 | 128,486 2,592 800 


a $y ny 


1 Total includes 2,752 not given by years. 
21929—8 
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Affiliated, Technical and Professional Colleges. 


115.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number of Teaching Staff and Students, 1919-20. 


ELS 


Number of Teaching Number of Students. 


Name and Adrress. Staff. 

Male. |Female.| Total. Male.|Female.| Total. 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, P.E.I....................... 7 3 10 74 158 232 
St., Dunstan’s College, Charlottetown, P.Bil,.../..............J...... 12 - 12 290 - 290 
ipresbytenun College, Halitax, NiO ede s0-e os. eee ele 4 ~ 4 32 - 32 
Wollege ofste. Année. Church Point, N.S) .i8. ced. des en 13 - 13 130 - 130 

MechnicaliCollero er alifax Ni.S* 40s once ie eee - - ~ - 4 - 
AgricnturalGolleres Truro Nt Guat. we eee eee Leon, CaS 2 13 - 13 296 96 392 
Holy Heart, Theological College, Halifax, N.S...................... 7 - 7 54 - 54 
DusMarvys.collese  Laiiax-eN so) eqn citee en han ee Sen 7 - 7 130 - 130 

’ Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que...,.................. 37 20 57 381 341 722 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Montreal, Que.............. 9 - 9 340 - 340 

Stanstead Wesleyan College, Stanstead, Que......................... 7 15 22 - - 410_ 
Presbyterian G@ollese, Montreal, Quewsass eat te ci et a 6 ~ 6 42 7 49 
Congregational College of Canada, Montreal, Que.................... 2 - 2 15 - 15 
Montreal Diocesan Theological College, Montreal, Que............... 4 - 4 14 ~ 14 
Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, Que....................... 4 - 4 88 - RR Sh. 

Wiclitte Collere lorontod Ontar sd... sled. cs tele 7 1 8 60 - 60 
Pome Olena Oronto, Ontkae studi cites aed eee hake ol as 17 - 17 92 22 114 
Ses vichnelsColleses sl oroncomOnt on: ttt. ae ea 14 12 26 118 82 200 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont........................... 48 12 60 1,631 436] 2,067 
Ontario CollerciofArts;:. oronto, Ont...) 5:44. 0eeelceei dade ee. @ 5 12 171 266 437 
Ontario College of Pharmacy, Toronto, Ont..................+-..... 6 - 6 137 7 144 
Ontario Law School ‘‘Osgoode Hall,” Toronto, Ont.....,............ 7 7 619 AK 640 
Morontor bible olege,l oronto, Onthe neki ae el ee eee ee 6 1 7 114 215 329 
Royal College of Dental Surgeons, Toronto, Ont..................... 61 1 62 789 14 803 
Ontario .Veterinary College) "Toronto, Onts.:. 1.0... 0.000. 0... 1) 28 23 ~ 23 95 ~ 95 
- Waterloo College Lutheran and Theological Seminary. Waterloo, Ont. 6 - 6 49 - 49 
iuron: CollesesizonconsOnte ware ha fine ee ele 6 - 6 23! ~ 75) 
Staserome.s Colleres tatchencer, Onton 8.0 at eae oe ee 13 - 13 165 - 165 
RovaleMilitary;Collesey Kingston, Ont... s... oc) ene alas) duce. ‘20 - 20 165 165 
branconie@ollerenisrandons Wane. id mck: ae a Lee eee beers 69 49 419 
' Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man.........¢....2.........ee000- 21 - 21 118 5 123 
Wesleya@olleresWinnineo, IMans ).deis sek ke tek eee ani 3 14 - ~ 300 
Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Man....................... 29 9 38 758 364 1,122 

Stonn a Colevewinnipes Mian. 4...sccetees oe Re aan - - - - - - 
Enamanuel:Colleces Saskatoon, Sask’... crite ete ee 3 ~ 3 20 ~ 20 
-Presbyterian Theological College, Saskatoon, Sask.................. 3 - 3 31 - 31 
Sus hadw @olleseReoina, Sasic0.).h..5 5) eee eee nk eee D - 5 9 ~ 9 
‘Edmonton Jesuit College, Edmonton, Alta.............0......00000.. 17 - 17 186 - 186 
Robertson College, Edmonton (South), Alta......................... 3 - 3 33 ~ 33 
Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, Alta...................... 22 - 22 415 - 415 
RovalaiNe val @ollesonhsquimalt. B.C tne) a. ork | eee 11 - 11 46 - 46 
The Anglican Theological College of B.C., Vancouver, B.C.......... 4 - 4 9 ~ 9 

Columbia Methodist College, Vancouver, B.C....................... = - - - - - 
IDG EM ek ety ire BA tts enc OAR A UE En ane oe N.S A 502 82 584) 7,808] 2,083) 10,9021 


1Including 1,011 whose sex is not given. 
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116.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Financial Statistics, 1918-1920. 


Value of | Value of 


Sources of Income. 


Endow- | Land — 
Name and Address. ments. and 
Build- | Invest- 
ings. ments. 
$ $ $ 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, PEI... - 175, 000 - 
Presbyterian College, Halifax, N.S.... _..| 149,042} 180,000) 12,379 
College of Saint-Anne, Church Point, NS. - 90, 000 - 
Technical College, Halifax, N.S.. a eS - 400, 000 ~ 
Agricultural College, Truro, N S.. BAG (Pane RG Js UR - 350, 000 - 
peneHtetyfolbeeal Cologe, Hai N.S.. -— | 300,000 
Stary asCollece, tblalifasy INIS2.. bce eer - 150, 000 450 
Macdonald College, St. Anne de Bellevue, Que.. .|4, 000, 000}3, 500, 000 207, 363 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Mon- 

(hier Nie SIGE eR EMOTE Ds! notte oo LOR -— | 788,685 - 
Stanstead Wesleyan College, Stanstead, Que. ....| 154,328) 210,800 4,303 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Que............. 368,403} 170,000] 22,041 
Congregational College of Canada, Montreal, Que. - - 7,354 
Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, » Que aa 129,552! 225,000 6, 482 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont.. De BOIS 54 230, 125 aeons 
Knox College, “Toronto, (DSi RMR ORN es one Gee onto 452,653) 750,000} 25,890 
St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Ont ee ey. ees - 585,000 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont, ~ |2, 000, 000 = 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont.. - - 

Ontario College of Pharmacy, Toronto, ‘Ont... 3,615 48,535 573 
Royal College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario, 

Morontor On... csths ce ae aac ee eee = 350, 000 - 
Ontario Veterinary College, Toronto Onte.anae oe — | 300,000 - 
Waterloo College, Lutheran and Theological Sem- 

inary, Waterloo, Ont net CEES ce = 60, 000 = 
Huron College, London, Onte... 0. ...0.52-. sgen- 45, 205 40,000 5,176 
St. Jerome’s College, Kitchener, Ont.. - | 200,000 - 
Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont.. = - = 
Brandon College, Brandon, Man.. 5 ee 86,376| 168,270 4,087 
The Manitoba ‘Law School, Winnipeg, “Manin 2: = = aa 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man. 129,082) 713,735) 25,017 
Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Man.. — 15,000, 000 - 
St. John’s College, Winnipeg, Man.. . ..| 200,000] 250,000 9, 000 
Emmanuel College, Saskatoon, Sask.. We NE nS ae - - 
Presbyterian Theological College, Saskatoon,Sask. - 30, 000 - 
St. Chad’s College, Regina, Sask OA es 10,000} 140,000 - 
Edmonton Jesuit College, Edmonton, Alberta.. - 140, 000 = 
Robertson College, Edmonton (South) Alberta... 4,155 8, 000 242 
Royal Naval College, Hsquimalt, 5-0. seen - - - 
ee ican Theological College of B.C.—Vancouver 
Cob Methodist College, New Westminster, 

AS eee LUG 0") coe Lea VO eh heehee ahs GN 10,500} 135,000 500 
Aatay 7] ee Ona 2 es SORTS SOC OATE otc ace 6,034,765|17,688,150 


1 1917-8. 


Govern- 
ment 
Grants. 


75, 848 


11,500 


70, 000 
800 


100, 000 
45, 000 


eee tS St cei Sr 


1,310 


Fees. 


$ 
1,500 
25,000 
10, 800 
20, 000 
14, 667 


1,696 
55, 597 


Other 


135, 000 


603 

6, 863 
8,277 
4,159 
17,883 
88, 809 
25, 821 
8, 750 
102 
2,466 
16,468 


10, 822 


5, 000 
9,990 


20,700 


Total 


Sources.|Income. 


$ 
1,500 
26,383 
35, 000 
34,413 
97,889 
13, 800 
25,450 
368, 530 


72,299 
67,562 
30,318 
11,513 


24, 665)” 


110, 653 
Dil, eal 
33,650 

158, 187 
19, 447 
40,632 


263, 408 
53,075 


9, 720 
13,365 
25, 000 


63,629 

8, 122 
54,402 
74, 134 
11,000 


10, 952 

958 
43,300 
10, 233 


Exxpen- 
diture. 


$ 
17,697 


32,500 
66,179 
54,721 
17,000 
25,000 
368, 530 


69, 855 
81,608 
28,467 
10, 176 
24,676 
108,055 
47,379 
33,650 
471,068 
17,000 
31,130 


265, 408 
45, 000 


14,000 
14,539 
25,000 


59,319 
7,962 
47,532 
340, 039 


22,510} 24,200 


349,406] 332,655] 492,623] 554, 739/1,887,416/2,410,151 
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117. Universities and Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Students in Attendance by their Provinces 
of Residence, 1919-20. 


Students by Provinces. 


Name of University. oa a _ —-—}! Canada 
P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.] Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Dis. |Outside 
Canada. 

Kong's? Golletebasae nase te sack oe 11 49 55 - 3 - - =" - 11 129 
WD hOusien ws cenh etter Stee niet s Asis 26 515 46 1 2 ~ 2 2 - - 28 622 
PASSA CLD e eee eet tenn va teaser. Pepe ics ha aC 10 233 76 3 - - - 1 1 - 6 330 
Si PAN Clee wavd OLselyan as oe okie ai 2 228 24 1 8 1 - - - - 3 267 
New Brunswick.... - 4 167 1 2 - ~ - ~ = 3 177 
EQUI GEA LISON asa scree he arse ese ay ee 8 106 87 3 fi - = - - - 41 246 
SITU OBeDINR SNe Sepals acu saekwtrenes eae 3 11 289 62 6 - - ~ - - 18 389 
UVic Ga Sea eset ae ees eset Some eas ye: Bye 107 123] 2,140 393 29 31 ou 83 - 344 3,319 
RTS OI Sis reek Abani abet eerctabeehs sone - - 1 63 7 - - - - - - 71 
linac AES SAE ECR OB enn Aimed AL ak ae 7 2 9} 1,234 - 2 2 1 - - 6 A PAG 
Montreal...... - - — | 5,457 31 - - - _ - 7) 5,495 
DEOL OWMLO sigutertten sg Neem ial sce geree oh eet ot 3 3l Di BO ioe 42 97 50 86 8} 136 Deon 
VAG LOT neta re We ani atradtn, a. (ing - - 3 2 515 3 21 3 i - 21 575 
RTBU EIra LAIN shat IRL Dae aA { 1 - 1 149 1 1 2 5 - 5 166 
WRTOTIM MIE older cy rae eek - - ~ - 252 - 2 - - - 1 255 
meen eT e i sbteeecil. Nene ee ce ky cherie: 2 16 12 47| 3,265 19 106 40 3] 1 39 2,018 
Ot Gal yale RP Nt ENS tives ere chet: due hoes - - ys 280 500 1 2 1 - - 14 800 
IMeMasterne acter theres chien - - 1 7 238 6 4 5 8 - 12 281 
IVieirit@ brace eres dees een peste. re: - - 1 - 15} 1,883 87° 12 va! - 4 2,013 
SASUECIOULAN ye aticia in siciere een ener ats: # 5 8 1 6 26 23] 1,528 9 3 - 28 1,637 
veal dy sede ORS DAB tebe ae - - - - - ~ a £106)" - - 1, 106 
Eiichi Colin OlAt Mme cr nate sae ~ 1 - 7 3 Sil 492 1 19 1,530 
(RotalsUmiversities act. o.oo cee ee 110} Lolz 918] 9,343] 9,153) 2,013] 1,887] 1,272) 1,727 5 746} 28,486 
oul @ollesee tran fescue one hae fail 671 87 SOF ond tenn 185 605 67 1 255) 10,0571 
Crand totaltee te wet n ie one cree 661} 1,983] 1,005}10, 238]14, ie) 3,738| 2,072) 1,877| 1,794 6 1,001} 38,543 


‘Excluding McDonald College (722) and Manitoba Law School (123), which are already included in figures for Uni- 
versities. ; 


118.— Universities and Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Students in Attendance in the Various 
Faculties by Provinces, 1919=20. 


\ Students by Provinces. 
Faculties. — — 

Pin lee NaS: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B:@. ;Canada, 

Arts and Pure Science............ 232 909 287 3,604 4,595 1,110 387 448 681 | 12,253 
INANE TU RTR OLA 5 Ieee aa aAees ae 220 286 - 520 1,370 381 246 175 45 3,243 
PGR WE CIAL Rae Ne eee ae eee aaa - - - 26 - 3 - 4 - 33 
(WOODEN COL et eee ae ee ae. - - - 770 275 - ol 44 1,120 
WEHGISUE Vet ten vos ean ae - 54 - 246 803 - - 25 - 1,128 
TVOUGALION AA Pah eee ee eee: 220 - - Veit 539 - - - —| 2,496 
Engineering... ... AAT ee - 169 119 742 1,182 92 16 71 162 2000 
HOnGSULSa te sie Saas rete ee et ae - - 58 18 48 - - - ~ 124 
Household Science............... 109 - - 252 176 15d - 11 - 703 
EDV eR te MEL eh IT LIED - 107 - 342 537 123 36 91 - 1,236 
(Mie CCING ty rey alain acbed xc chance - 135 - 1,075 17627, 220 - 163 = 3,220 
IETS Toa 2a aN Oe ne Pe i tS = 30 - 418 20 139 = = - 607 
PharmMageven eerie cies Ae ienioe atau kie - 38 - 252 144 36 69 43 = 582 
SECO LODW AE See ca alee sent ecaanice - 109 19 Odo 764 = 63 23 9 1,542 
Veterinary Medicine.............- = - - 23 95 - - - - 118 
Summer Schools... 24 fh. hoe eke - - - 84 705 637 157 18 - 1,601 
Pxtension Courseés.)..icchci0 200s. ~ 2,740! ~ 926 523 739 33 289 - 5,548 
Correspondence Courses. ......... ~ - - - 529 = ~ 180 - 709 
Social ServiGe 1.0.0 Mea ene - ~ - 7 355 - - ~ 2 364 
AG MAE SU ee aes de Bs avons duane alaatevous - - - ~ 437 - - - - 437 
Military ands Nawal yan cts neler - - - - 165 - - - 46 211 


Total (including preparatory and 
other courses but excluding ‘ 
duplicates) e-petusce cere yrs 522 2,086 812 | 11,064 | 15,188 3,854 1,697 1,740 1,585 38, 543 


Ne ee en SS SS Se EE eee 


tNova Scotia Technical College: this item arrived too late to be included in general totals. ; 

2 The totals in this table differ from the totals in table 117 because the latter gives the students by provinces of 
residence of the students, regardless of the location of the institutions, while table 118 gives the students by the province 
in which the institution is situated. The total for Quebec in table 118 differs from that in table 1 because table 118 
includes the Classical Colleges and gives later figures. 
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PREFACE. 


In the Historical Survey of Education Statistics issued by the Bureau in 
1921, it was stated that that publication was intended to serve as an introduction 
to a series of annual reports based upon the operation of the new scheme of 
co-ordinated statistics of education approved by the Conference held in October, 
1920. The following report is the first of this series. 


Necessarily, so large a scheme as the co-ordination of education statistics 
throughout Canada takes some time to carry into full operation. The extent 
to which it has proceeded in the present report will be evidenced in the existence 
of what must always be the most important feature of education statistics— 
age-grade tables. These tables occupy the greater portion of the report and 
are given for five provinces. In next year’s report the investigation will 
be extended to at least two additional provinces, and it will be possible to give 
fuller particulars regarding attendance and teachers. Attention 1s also called 
to the first part of Table I and Tables II and III which, it is believed, give a 
closer -approximation to the total number of persons attending educational 
institutions in Canada than any tables hitherto published. Important new. 
information is also given in the tables on higher education, while statistics of 
private institutions covering nearly all the provinces of Canada are published 
for the first time. 


It is suggested in reading the present report that stress ought not to be 
laid upon points of difference between provinces which seem to be revealed 
by comparative tables, since the figures are often merely the result of indi- 
viduality of expression or conditions. Moreover, the accompanying circums- 
tances must always be taken into account. Direct comparisons, therefore, 
should be confined largely to the historical tables (such as Tables 4, 42 and 59 
to 62, showing enrolment in school from the earliest period, sex distribution in 
secondary grades, teachers in training and cost of education), which afford a 
basis of comparison by showing the rate of progress between provinces and 
between the present of a province and its own past. Ina new country it is not 
so much its actual present status as its steady progress that is significant. Among 
the most fitting subjects of comparison for purposes of differentiation in a report 
for one year only are: (1) the different types of schools for the same province 
and (2) the different attainments of the sexes in the same schools. For this 
reason a considerable amount of space in this report has been given over to 
school-type and sex distribution by age and grade. 


What should be stressed in comparing the figures of one province with 
another is not their points of difference but their points of resemblance. In 
spite of differences in programmes of study, provincial aims and conditions, 
the actual standing at a certain age in different provinces is roughly the same. 
Indeed there would seem to be at least as much difference between attainments 
in different types of schools in the same province as there is between the attain- 
ments in one province and another. This would point to the conclusion that 
in generating, stimulating and measuring progress at school there are three 
factors which are practically constant as between provinces—the influence of 
which breaks through all differences in school system and local condition—(1) 
the mentality of the pupil, (2) regularity of attendance at school and (3) the 
influence and judgment of the good teacher. In connection with the first 


¥ 
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mentioned factor, it should be interesting to follow up the references given in 
the paragraph on the National Committee of Mental Hygiene and to read the 
discussion on medical inspection in the review of each province; in relation to 
the second factor, it is important to notice that in 1921 the percentage of attend- 
ance in the maritime provinces was higher than in any year in their history ; 
in connection with the third, almost every outward means of promoting efficiency 
in the teacher showed in 1920-21 an improvement over previous years. Among 
these may be mentioned: (1) salaries in all provinces; (2) the raising of the 
minimum standard for normal school entrance in Manitoba and Alberta: (3) 
the advance of loans by the provinces of New Brunswick and Alberta to enable 
prospective teachers to take normal training, and the consequent increase in 
the attendance at normal school in these provinces; (4) the activities of the 
Institute of Pedagogy of Montreal. 


The report consists of two parts with introductory notes, the latter con- 
sisting of definitions of terms (given in alphabetical order and intended to serve 
as-a glossary), and a summary of certain regulations in different provinces. 
Part I is a review of educational activities in each province, as well as of national 
and general educational activities. To this part is appended a summary of 
educational legislation during the year 1921. Part II consists of statistical 
tables in fourteen sections, proceeding in regular order from a general summary 
of education statistics to a detailed description of the grading of pupils and the 
classification of teachers. The remaining four sections are devoted to statistics 
of the cost of public education and to statistics of higher education and of 
private and Indian schools. f 


The report is the work of Mr. M. C. MacLean, A.M., under the super- 
vision of Professor 8. A. Cudmore, M.A., F.S.S., Chief of Education Statistics. 


R. H. COATS, 


Dominion Statistician. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTES---DEFINITION OF TERMS AND SUMMARY OF 
EDUCATIONAL REGULATIONS. 


Definition of Terms. 


Academy.—In Nova Scotia, a pure high school free to all qualified pupils in the county where situated; 
in Quebec, a school equipped to teach the work of every grade in the primary schools; that is, to 
the end of year 8 in the Roman Catholic schools and year 11 in the Protestant schools. In other 
provinces academy generally means a private institution such as a boys’ or girls’ college, ete. 

A filiated College —An institution doing work of university grade, and in the case of the professional colleges, 
work leading to a professional degree; the degrees of an affiliated college are conferred by the 
university to which it is affiliated. In most Canadian affiliated colleges (not professional col- 
leges), work below university grade is also done; that is, the college often carrics on the preparation 
of pupils from the high school entrance year through the high school grades and matriculation 
work up to the completion of undergraduate work and a degree in Arts or in some other faculty. 
Commercial work also is sometimes done in these colleges. 

Annexed College.—In Quebec, a college is said to be annexed when the university merely approves the 
curriculum and by-laws, is represented at the examinations, and sanctions the diplomas awarded 
by these colleges. 

Associated College—In Quebec, an associated college is an affiliated college situated outside the province. 

Assisted Schools —In British Columbia, a school of which the teacher’s salary is paid entirely by the 

rovince. 

B yee Galea 1h Canada the term is generally applied to a private institution teaching any or all forms 
of commercial work with the literary preparation for that work. These institutions generally 
confer their own diplomas, while also preparing students for public examinations such as those for 
the Civil Service, and chartered accountants. : 

City School Superintendent.—An experienced teacher appointed by the school board of a city to take charge 

— of all schools under that board and to act as an expert advisor to the board; he bears the same 
relation to all the schools as the principal bears to one school. 

Classroom.—In New Brunswick, a small room attached to the school room to which pupils are withdrawn 
from time to time to be drilled by the classroom assistant; in other provinces, a school room in 
which the classes are taught. 

Classical College.—In Quebec this is classed as a secondary institution, but corresponds fairly closely to 
the affiliated colleges already described. It is not under the control of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Collegiate Department.—In Manitoba, a school in a town which has three teachers teaching high school 
work only, in contradistinction to “high school’”’, which has only two such teachers. This 
“Department” is housed in the same building and under the same principal as the elementary 
classes. The latter fact distinguishes it from Collegiate Institutes, where only high school and 
technical classes are housed. 

Collegiate Institute —In Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, a pure high school (sometimes technical 
school) which has attained to a certain standard in equipment and staff; in other provinces a 
‘“college’’. . 

Commissioners, Board of —In Quebec, where the school legislative unit is the municipality instead of th 
district or section, the regular school board is called the Board of Commissioners, while the 
dissentient board (in other provinces called the ‘‘Separate School Board’’) whether Roman 
Catholic or Protestant is called the board of trustees. 

Commissioners, District—The educational unit which is called ‘‘a school district’’ in all other provinces 
except Quebec and Ontario is in Nova Scotia called a school section; all these sections are included 
in 33 “‘districts’’ under district commissioners, with powers now mainly confined to altering the 
boundaries of school sections. The inspector is ex officio the secretary of the district commis- 
sioners. 

Commissioners, School.—In Nova Scotia, the name given to school boards in incorporated towns. 

Consolidation.—An amalgamation of two or more rural schools, or of rural schools with village or town 
schools, either for the purpose of uniting to strengthen the means of school support, where the 
original schools were small or poor, or for the purpose of providing a graded school and other 
advantages such as conveyance, instead of the original one-room school. In some cases (as in 
Saskatchewan) it need not be an amalgamation. The original district may be a “large district’’ 
with a graded school and provisions for conveyance, etc. 

Day Schools, Public Controlled, Ordinary or General.—A term used in this report (the word ‘“‘general’’ schools 
is used in Nova Scotia reports) to define all day schools doing the work of the ordinary school 
grades (kindergarten and grades I to XII) and under the control of the Department of Education, 
in contradistinction to publicly controlled technical, special and night schools on the one hand 
and private schools on the other; it includes all the publicly controlled primary schools in Quebec 
and ‘‘public’’, ‘‘separate’’ and ‘‘secondary”’ schools in Ontario, Saskatchewan and other provinces 
where the terms are used. 

Department of Education—Department of Public Instruction.—The latter term is used in Quebec, the former 
term in all other provinces—to define the chief permanent central body in charge of public educa- 
tion; in Quebec the department is not under the direction of the Provincial Government, but 
linked with it through the Provincial Secretary; in the other provinces it is directly under the 
provincial government. 

District, School.—In all provinces except Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario, the smallest legislative school 
unit locally governed by a board of school trustees (called ‘‘section’”’ in Nova Scotia and Ontario); 
in Nova Scotia, see District Commissioners above; in Ontario it refers to a high school district; 
in Quebec it is a subdivision of the school municipality. 

District, municipal_—See Commissioners, district. 

District, minor.—Formerly used in Prince Edward Island to define a school district of which the school 
enrolment and average attendance fell short of the minimum requirements. 

District, poor.—In New Brunswick, a school district needing a special government grant for its support. 

Division, School.—In British Columbia, a department or classroom in a school. 

Elementary grades.—In Quebec the first four ‘‘years’’ in the case of Roman Catholic. and‘seven “‘vears”’ 
in the case of Protestant, primary schools; in all other provinces, the grades up to and including 
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Definition of Terms— Concluded. 


grade VIII except in the case of Junior High Schools, where grades VII and VIII are considered 
Junior High School grades. 

Elementary School.—A. school equipped and staffed to teach the work of elementary grades. 

First Class School.—In Prince Edward Island a graded school equipped and staffed to teach high school 
as well as elementary school grades. 

General School.—See Day Schools., etc. 

Grades, School.—The subdivisions of the work of ordinary day schools. The elementary 
in most provinces Grades I to VIII and the Secondary Grades, IX to XII. 

Graded School.—A school with more than one class room or teacher. 

High School.—In all provinces, a school with at least one teacher devoting most of his or her time to work 

: above Grade VIII; a ‘‘pure’’ high school is an institution where no other work is done below 
Grade IX (or Grade VIII with high school subjects such as Algebra and Latin).. 

Independent School.—In Quebec, a school not directly under the control of the Department of Public 
Instruction. The primary Independent Schools like the publicly controlled schools are classified 
as elementary, model and academies. 

Inspector.—In all provinces except Quebec and Ontario, an officer appointed by the Provincial Govern- 
ments to inspect schools in a defined area; in Ontario the county or city inspectors are appointed 
from among persons holding inspectors’ certificates and paid half their salary by the councils, 
the other half by the Government. The inspectors in unorganized areas, also secondary school 
and chief inspectors are appointed and paid by the province; in Quebec, inspectors are appointed 
and paid by the Department of Public Instruction. 

Intermediate Grade.—In British Columbia, the Third Reader (or Grades V and VI) of the elementary 
grades; also the third year of the high school grades. 

Intermediate School_—In Manitoba, a graded school with one teacher employed for high school work. 

Kindergarten Primary.—In Ontario, a school or room combining the work of the kindergarten and ofg grade I. 

Model School.—In Quebec, formerly a school equipped and staffed to teach work up to the end of the 6th 
year in Roman Catholic schools and the 9th year in Protestant schools; in Ontario, it is used 
in two different senses: (1) a training school for 3rd class teachers; (2) a school in connection with 
anormal school for practice teaching; in all other provinces, it has the last mentioned significance. 

Official Trustee.—A trustee specially appointed to deal with unusual problems in a school district or section, 
or to take the place of the regular board where the latter refuses or fails to carry out the provisions 
of the Education Act. 

Primary School.—In Quebec, the name given to the ordinary day schools under the Department of Public 
Instruction (also to certain independent schools); it is used in contradistinction to secondary 

° schools, special schools and superior schools (schools of university grade), but secondary schools 
have not the same significance here as in other provinces and the primary schools correspond 
to the general schools of other provinces. 

Public Schools —In Ontario, elementary publicly controlled schools as distinguished from elementary 
denominational or coloured separate schools, which are also publicly controlled. 

Rural Municipal Schools.—In British Columbia, schools, whether consolidated or not, which are united 
under single rural municipality boards instead of individual boards of trustees; this is the regular 
system in Quebec. Manitoba also has a number of Rural Municipal schools. 

Secondary Grade.—School grades in advance of grade VIII, usually grades IX to XII. 

Secondary Schools.—In most provinces schools organized to teach work of secondary grades; in Quebec 
Roman Catholic education, the term is confined to such institutions as the Classical colleges. 

Section, pot A Ee term used in Nova Scotia and Ontario with the same meaning as school district defined 
above. 

Section, Poor.—A term used in Nova Scotia with the same meaning as poor district defined above. 

Separate School_—Used in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta to describe denominational (sometimes 
coloured) dissentient schools under public control; in Quebec, these are called trustee schools 
as ted from Commissioner or majority schools, the latter being either Roman Catholic 
or Protestant according as either forms the majority in the community. 

School.—In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan, a school room in charge of a teacher; in 
other provinces the whole school institution (house and grounds). 

Special Schools.—Schools under university grade other than the general schools, such as night schools 
and technical schools. 

Superior School.—In Quebec a school of university grade; in New Brunswick a school equipped ana erated 
to teach high school work and free to all children of school age in a parish}; in British Columbia, 
a school equipped and staffed to teach the upper elementary and two high school grades. 

Technical School.—A school equipped and staffed to teach vocational work, or prevocational work such as 
manual training. 


ee 


grades’’ being 


Ages of Free Admission into Schools. 


(1) Prince Edward Island.— Resident children from the 6th to the 16th year of their age; older children 
if there is accommodation. 

(2) Nova Scotia.—Trustees must provide accommodation for all residents over 5 years of age who 
wish to attend. 

(3) New Brunswick.—Trustees must provide accommodation for residents between 6 and 20; others 
may attend if there is accommodation. 

(4) Quebec.— Usually 7 to 16 in elementary schools, but there is nearly always a fee charged and children 

7 to 14 have to pay this fee whether they attend school or not. 

2 (5) Ontario.—The public schools are free to all residents (except separate school supporters) between 
the ages of 5 and 21; the separate schools are free to separate school supporters. 

(6) Manitoba Accommodation must be provided for all residents between the ages of 5 and 21 in 
rural communities, and 6 and 21 in urban. 

(7) Saskatchewan —In rural and village districts between 5 and 21; in towns and cities, between 6 and 21. 

(8) Alberta.—Children are admitted to Alberta schools as soon as they have attained the age of six. 

(9) British Columbia. —Accommodation must be provided between the ages of 5 and 16 years. 


— 


iThe High Behan! which is free to all qualified pupils in the county is in New Brunswick called a Grammar School. 
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Ages of Compulsory Attendance. 


(1) Prince Edward Island.—Ages 7 to 13, inclusive; monthly attendance must be sixty per cent of the 
days schools are in operation. 


(2) Nova Scotia.—Ages 7 to 14 in rural schools; ages 6 to 16 in towns and cities. Within the age 
limits, children in town and country schools must attend regularly, must be reported for discipline when 
5 days absent; and parents and guardians in addition to fines may have 2 cents a day added to their taxes 
ns oa absence to compensate the section for the loss of the ‘‘attendance’’ portion of the Municipal school 
und. 


(3) New Brunswick (on resolution of trustees, but the question must be brought up at every annual 
meeting until adopted).—Ages 7 to 12 or grade VII standing; in St. John, Chatham and Newcastle, 6 to 
14; period eighty full days. Employment of children under 16 may be forbidden by board. . 

(4) Quebec.—No compulsory regulations. 

(5) Ontario.— . 

(a) Children 8 to 14 must attend full time; children from 5 to 8, if enrolled must attend full time to 
the end of the school term for which they are enrolled. 

(6) Adolescents 14 to 16 who have not attained a university matriculation standing must attend full 
time; those exempted on the pleas of circumstances compelling them to go to work must attend part time 
for 400 hours a year in municipalities where part-time courses are provided This provision came into 
force in September, 1921. In September 1922 urban municipalities with a population of 5,000 and over will 
be required to provide part-time courses. 

(c) Adolescents 16 to 18 who did not attend full time to sixteen and have not attained a university 
matriculation standing must attend 320 hours a year. This provision will come into effect in September, 1923 


Manitoba.—All children between 7 and 14 (who have not attained entrance to high school must attend 
full time. Any pupil over 14 if enrolled must attend regularly. A child over 12 may be exempted for em- 
ployment, but only six weeks in the term. Employment under 14 (except as mentioned) is forbidden. 
The board of any district having an attendance officer may compel children to attend up to the age of 15. 

Saskatchewan.—All children 7 to 14 who have not passed grade VIII standing must attend full time. 


Employment of children under 14 forbidden. Deaf mutes between the ages of 8 and 15 must attend an 
institution seven months in each year. 

Alberta.—All children 7 to 15 who have not passed grade VIII must attend full time. If they have 
reached the age of 14‘and are usefully employed they may be exempted. 


British Columbia-—All children between 7 and 14 inclusive must attend full time during the school 
year. " 


School Year and Vacations. : 


Prince Edward Island.—July 1 to June 30; for financial purposes in Charlottetown and Summerside, 
calendar year. In Charlottetown and Summerside (and in other incorporated towns if desired) there 
are vacations of eight weeks in summer and one week in December; elsewhere there is a summer vacation 
of six weeks beginning July 1, a fall vacation of two weeks in October, and a winter vacation of one week in 
December; or, at the option of the District, there may be three weeks in May, three weeks in October 
and one week in either July or December. 


Nova Scotia—August 1 to July 31. There is a summer vacation of about eight weeks in July and 
August (but with the consent of the inspector, trustees may fix these for January and February) and two 
weeks beginning Saturday before Christmas. 


New Brunswick.—July 1 to June 30 with a summer vacation of 8 weeks commencing July 1, and a 
winter vacation of two weeks commencing the Saturday before Christmas. 


Quebec.—July 1 to June 30. The Roman Catholic Committee regulations require schools closed, 
each year, from the Ist of July to the first Monday in September; the Protestant Committee regulations, 
from the Ist of July to the 15th of August, but in practice schools may open in September. 


Ontario.—In public and separate schools the school year consists of two terms:—September 1 to De- 
cember 22 and January 3 to June 20; in secondary schools (high schools and collegiate institutes) the 
school year is the same except that schools open on the first Tuesday in September. In addition to the 
interval between these terms there is a vacation of one week following Easter. Statistics of the public and 
separate schools which are shown in this report, however, are for the two terms which make up the 
calendar year; while those for secondary schools, normal schools, technical schools, etc. are given for the 
year beginning in September. 

Manitoba.—July 1 to June 30 with the following vacations:— 

(a) EKaster—the full week beginning with Easter Sunday. 

(6) Midsummer—from the first day of July to the third Monday in August, both days inclusive, 

or by a special resolution of the board, to the first day of September. 

(c) as from the twenty-fourth day of December to the second day of January, both days 

inclusive. 


Saskatchewan.—For finances, calendar year; for statistics, July 1 to June 30 with the following vaca- 

tions:— 

In rural and village districts at least seven weeks in the year, of which one to six weeks must be in 
summer. The summer vacation comes between July 1 and October 1, and the winter between 
December 23 and February 15. In towns and cities at least seven weeks, six weeks commencing 
July 2 and nine days commencing December 23. (Up to 1920, however, statistics have been 
given for the calendar year.) 


Alberta.—(1) For finances, calendar year. 

(2) For statistics academic year, that is, from July 1 to June 30. (Up to the year 1920, however, 
statistics have been given for the calendar year.) The vacations are: In rural districts, seven to 
ten weeks; summer between June 15 and September 1; winter, December 24 to January 2. In 
towns and cities, eight to twelve weeks. 


British Columbia.—July 1 to June 30. The vacations are: summer, last Friday in June up to the Tues- 
day immediately following Labour Day; winter, two weeks preceding first Monday in January. Easter 
four days following Easter Monday. 
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PART I.---REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN 
CANADA DURING THE YEAR 1921. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Attendance in General Schools—During the year 1921 Prince Edward Island 
had in operation 461 schools under the control of the Department of Education 
and not including Prince of Wales College or the Technical and Agricultural 
school. These schools had 590 departments or classrooms; 403 were primary 
schools which in this province means a one-room school, 29 with 62 departments 
were “advanced graded”’, and 29 with 125 departments were First Class schools, 
that is, graded schools in which provision is made for teaching high school, as 
well as elementary work. The enrolment was 17,510, of which 8.913 were 
boys and 8,957 girls, while the average daily attendance was 11,446, being 
65.3 per cent of the enrolment. The population of the Island in 1921 was 
88,615, the lowest since 1861; the enrolment shows an increase of 156 over 
that of 1920, which was the lowest since 1877; the average attendance, however, 
was the highest since 1910 (with the exception of 1915). The percentage of 
attendance, although it is still the third lowest in Canada owing to the pre- 
ponderance of pupils attending ungraded or rural schools (11,549) over those 
attending graded schools (5,961), a preponderance almost twice great as in 
any other province, was the highest in the history of the province. In this 
connection it will be interesting to read the summary of educational legislation 
on page 41. There it will be seen that the province in 1921 amended the Act 
so that if a school district does not show a daily average attendance of 60 per 
cent of the population of school age in the district, a deduction is made from the 
provincial grant for teachers’ salary proportionate to the extent to which the 
attendance falls short of this 60 per cent. This deduction may be levied upon 
the defaulting parents and guardians, except where non-attendance is due to 
epidemic diseases, etc. The school age in Prince Edward Island is 6 to 15 
inclusive. According to the 1911 Census the population at these ages was 22-25 
p.c. of the total population. If the same proportion held good in 1921 there 
should have been 19,716 children of school age. The average attendance of 
11,446 is a little over 58 per cent of this population. However, it is very likely 
that the population at school age decreased since 1911 faster than the total 
population, this being a common phenomenon in the case of decreasing popula- 
tion, so that it is probable that the 60 per cent minimum of attendance was 
reached in 1921. On the other hand the average attendance in 1920 was 10,991, 
or 63-3 p.c. of the enrolment, while in 1919 it was only 62 per cent. It looks then 
as if the 60 per cent minimum was reached in 1921 for the first time. ‘This is 
all the more interesting in view of the fact that the amendment to the Act, and 
another amendment making compulsory attendance laws more stringent, were 
not passed till the spring of 1921, or near the end of the school year. In 1921 
the percentage of attendance in primary schools was 62-1 and in the graded 
and first class schools, 67-6 and 73 respectively; in 1920, the percentages In 
the same schools were about 59, 66 and 73 respectively, showing that the 
improvement in attendance took place in the rural schools, and to the extent 
of nearly 6 per cent. 


Attendance at other Schools—In addition to the 17,510 pupils enrolled 
in the ordinary day schools, 241 were enrolled in Prince of Wales College, 241 
in St. Dunstan’s University, 42 in Indian schools, 145 in technical schools and 
260 in private schools, making a grand total of 18,439. In addition to these 
there were 32 Prince Edward Island students attending universities in Nova 
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Scotia, 15 in New Brunswick, 43 in Quebec, 8 in Ontario and 4 in Saskatchewan, 
making a total of 102 attending universities in other provinces, while 20 were ~ 
reported as attending affiliated colleges in other provinces. Besides these, 7 
attended the school for the deaf and 4 the school for the blind in Nova Scotia, 
making a grand total on record as attending educational institutions of 18,572 
or 1,062 over and above those attending the regular day schools. There are 
also a navigation school and a few business colleges in the province, but statistics 
of these and of some of the private schools are not as yet available. 


Results of School Attendance-—The immediate results of school attendance 
can be told statistically only by the grade of standing of those in attendance. 
Prince Edward Island while dividing its city school work into grades corre- 
sponding to grades I to X in other provinces, does not give statistics of these 
grades, and shows only the number in each of four “forms”. The highest of 
these forms (form IV) corresponds fairly closely to grades VIII and LX in other 
provinces and had in 1921 an enrolment of 1,462. The number doing preparatory 
work at Prince of Wales College was 227 and at St. Dunstan’s 146, while the 
number in grade VIII and upward in private schools was 20, making a total 
of about 1,855 above grade VII, while the number in university grades was 231. 
In the technical classes there were 35 in attendance who may be assumed to be 
adolescents or adults and doing continuation work, so that 2,121 Prince Edward 
Island pupils or students may be assumed to be doing work above elementary 
grades. This is 11-4 per cent of the total enrolment of all educational ins- 
titutions in the province and 2-4 per cent of the total population. 


Teachers, Salaries and School Support.—The teachers during the year num- 
bered 591 of whom 103 were males and 488 females; 95 held First Class certificates, 
359, Second Class, 133, Third Class and 8, permits. The percentage of male 
teachers had been decreasing steadily up till 1920 and the 1921 proportion of 
21 per cent is better than that of the two previous years; the percentage of 
first Class teachers being also higher than during these years. The salaries 
of First Class male teachers were $886, or about 40 per cent better than during 
the previous year; of Second Class males, $574, or 50 per cent better; of Third 
Class males, $563, or 47 per cent better; those of First Class females were $650, 
or about 50 per cent better. The chief superintendent accounts for these in- 
creases: (1) by a higher scale of provincial grants for teacher’s salaries brought 
into effect by the Public Schools Act of 1920, (2) by the law then for the first 
time making compulsory a district contribution to the teacher’s salary, (8) by 
the scarcity of teachers, but chiefly by (4) “a growing appreciation of the work 
of the schools and an increasing willingness to make sacrifices that the schools 
might be improved”. The districts voted altogether $157,766 as against $147,393 
in 1920 or an increase of about 7 per cent. Of this sum, $86,613 was voted for 
teachers’ salaries. The actual expenditure by the districts on teachers’ salaries 
in 1921 was $81,278 being 25 per cent more than in 1920, about 90 per cent 
more than in 1919, about 147 per cent more than in 1918 and so on steadily 
back until we reach over 800 per cent more than in 1901. The total govern- 
ment expenditure on education during the same period has increased from 
$128,288 to $244,347 or about 90 per cent. ; 


Medical Inspection—During 1921 medical inspection was introduced into 
the schools with the co-operation of the Red Cross Society. In all, 20 schools 
were Inspected and 2,418 pupils were examined, weighed and measured. The 
proportion of pupils without defects was 6-7 per cent of those examined, or 
19-2 per cent without defects other than teeth. There is no mention of the 
nature of the schools visited, whether they were taken at random or specially 
selected. The society provided the funds for the inspection which was carried 
on by its own nurses with the aid of local medical men. This very important 
step depends for its continuation after 1922 upon provincial or local aid. 
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Agricultural and Technical School.—The Agricultural and Technical School, 
opened in November, 1920,‘is aided by each of the Dominion Government 
grants for agricultural education and for technical education. During the 
year it had an enrolment of 145, of whom 35 were in day classes and 110 in 
evening classes. It is being suggested that the school should extend its scope 
by including household science and fish canning and certain industries peculiar 
o the province. 


Small Schools—The above facts and figures would seem to point towards 
an educational revival in Prince Edward Island. One of the serious drawbacks 
as suggested by the superintendent is the number of small schools. He points 
out that during the year 1921 there were 146 schools with an average attendance 
of from 3 to 14 pupils, 58 of these having fewer than 11 pupils. This represents 
over 30 per cent of the total number of schools in the province. He further 
points out that the per capita cost of maintaining certain typical small schools 
is $65 while that of maintaining the schools of Charlottetown and Summerside 
is only $41.77, and of the whole province $31.82. He further points out that the 
excessive cost of these schools is their least objectionable feature, and that the 
small school is in most cases an inefficient school. He suggests that in the 
majority of cases there would be a great improvement if these schools were 
closed, the districts merged with others, and the children if necessary conveyed 
in vans. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Enrolment in General Schools —During the year 1921 Nova Scotia had in 
operation 1,779 school sections, 1,787 school houses, 2,871 school rooms and 
2,898 schools. ‘School’ in Nova Scotia represents a teacher in charge of a 
full class of pupils in a school room. The enrolment in general schools, (which 
term is used in this province to include the elementary and secondary. schools 
teaching the ordinary school grades, or grades I to XII), was 109,483, the highest 
in the history of the province, and 451 in excess of the next highest enrolment, 
that of 1916. The province has shown a steady increase in enrolment since 
1865 with depressions at 1873-4, 1880, 1887-1892, 1897, 1899-1904 and 1917-1920. 
The following table will show the various levels reached at certain periods in the 
enrolment in Nova Scotia. . Within the periods given the increase has been steady 
from year to year; between the periods there were depressions followed by a 
steady increase until the last level was reached and passed. 


Actual 
Enrolment at beginning and Index population | Index of Census 
School year end of period of increase in nearest increase year 
census year 
GOs barn he baG Gee ues BOEAGL COPEL ORDO Peet merahas 2c aiens van eh 100 -192-6 330,857 100 1861 
PRA TST Dike ca stecd oath ahs shen’ a « GE adh LO SS ets DOC ec ck ee nce nia A ND 193-3-210-3 387,800 117-2 1871 
USSbRLS8Gh ce tes ck lad eo SIOZ CO CO LE eee Da Seccem: tacte RMe 212-9-217-2 440,572 133-2 1881 
PROS SL SOO cts: 8p ais Sole cisions OSE SOKO 102 032.108 ancleteaieek es Aiea atten. 237-9-256-0 450,396 136-1 1891 
SOS ee cg eons ee ate: Diva Pd een Mihidhsd! wil pel cel adie lees 256°5 459, 574 138-9 1901 
1909-1916..... 2 aes eee 102,035 to 109,189........... xa Ps OS Aes 258-6-276-7 492,338 148-8 1911 
y TOG AS Sie cl tee ead aaa 277-5 523,837 158-3 1921 


The figures of enrolment up till 1893 are not strictly comparable with those 
after that period as the former are the average enrolment for the two terms into 
which the school year was then divided, while the latter represent the total on 
the register during the whole year. When the yearly system was introduced 
in 1893, there was a remarkable increase of 8,872 or more than 10 per cent over the 
year before. This is largely accounted for by the fact that pupils, who under 
the two term system attended during the first term only and were not kept on 
the register during the second term, were under the yearly system kept on the 
register during the whole year. This does not by any means represent the full 
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rate of increase of school enrolment as compared with that of the population, 
for it does not take into account those attending’ technical schools and other 
public educational institutions which have increased very rapidly during 
recent years. 


Average Attendance.—The average daily attendance tells much more than 
the enrolment, for this after all is what counts in school attendance. That for 
1921 was 73,238, the highest in the history of the province and exceeding the 
next highest, that of 1915, by 2,877, or 4 per cent. Average attendance is. 
much more liable to fluctuations than enrolment and cannot be expected to 
show the same steadiness of increase from year to year, but the level has been 
rising steadily, the periods of continuity since 1893 being 


1893-1898  50,103—57,771 


1906 59,165 

1909-1910 61,787 — 65,630 
1913-1915 65,686 — 70,361 
1921 73,238 


or better, it kept between—50,000 and 60,000 from 1893-1908 
60,000 and 66,000 from 1909-1913 
66,000 and 73,238 from 1914-1921 


The percentage of attendance, which is still more liable to fluctuations, has: 
kept reaching higher levels, having a 50 to 59 level from 1894 when it was 51-8 
to 1908 when it was 58-2; and a 60 to 66 level from 1909 when it was 60-7 to 
1921 when it was 66-9. The last was the highest in the history of the province, 
the next highest being 1915 when it was 65-3, and 1917 when it was 64-3. From 
1893 to 1921, then, while the population increased 16-3 per cent and the enrol- 
ment at general schools increased 12-5 per cent, the average daily attendance at 
these schools increased 46-2 per cent and the percentage of attendance increased 
29-1 per cent. 


Enrolment in Other Schools —The enrolments in other publicly controlled 
institutions were: Normal schools, 241; Rural Science schools, 137; Agricultural 
College (regular course) 73; the same college, short courses, 480; Technical 
College, 33; evening technical schools, 2,042; and coal mining schools, 393; or a 
total in what is classed in this province as technical schools of 3,399. In ad- 
dition to these there were 594 students attending an inspectorial training course 
of four weeks. The universities in the province had 1,455; the colleges (exclusive 
of the technical and agricultural colleges) 449; the private schools, 2,072; the 
Indian schools, 246; the school for the blind and the school for the deaf, 308, 
and the private business colleges, 1,226. In addition to these there were some 
in attendance at private institutions of which statistics are not available. This 
makes a total of 119,232 attending educational institutions in the province, 
or about 22-8 per cent of the total population. 


Results.—Of the 109,483 enrolled in general schools, 9,705 were in secondary 
or high school grades (IX to XII). To follow the line of analysis made in the 
case of Prince Edward Island, grade VIII should be included with the higher 
grades to show the results of school attendance. Moreover, grades VII or VIII 
are classed as Junior High School grades where such schools exist. In Nova 
Scotia and other provinces, Algebra and Latin are taught in grade VIII, and also 
manual training, domestic science and agriculture. Grade VIII in Nova Scotia 
had 5,891, and grade VII, 7,103 pupils. This makes a total of 22,699 in 
grades VII up. In private schools there were 539 pupils in secondary grades, 
611 including grade VIII up and 693 including grades VII up. This makes 
a total of 23,392 in Grades VII to XII. In addition to these there were 
175 preparatory students in universities and 285 in colleges making a total 
of 23,852 in what is practically secondary grades. If to these are added the 
245 special students in private schools who were of adolescent age, the 1,226 in 
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_ private business colleges, and the 1,262 attending technical schools other than 
evening technical schools and including short courses in the agricultural college, 
we have 26,585 pupils doing continuation work under university grade. There 
were also 2,010 of university grade including the regular courses of the agricultural 
and technical colleges and excluding the preparatory students of universities. 
This makes a total of 28,595 or almost 5-5 p.c. of the total population doing work 
above grade VI in all educational institutions. By the Census of 1911 there 
were in Nova Scotia from the ages of 13 to 24 inclusive 23-2 per cent of the 
total population. If the same proportion holds in 1921 the number doing work 
above grade VI, not counting the 2,042 in evening technical schools, was 23-7 
per cent of the population at these ages. 


Elimination from Schools——The Department of Education of Nova Scotia 
has compiled an age-grade table of the pupils in the general schools of the province 
since 1919, and of Halifax city since 1920. The ages have been given by single 
years up to 16. Hereafter the ages will be given by single years up to 20. The 
tables for the province and for Halifax in 1921 are given on pages 66 and 68 of 
this report. They make possible an investigation of the ages at which 
pupils leave general schools and their standing. In analyzing such a table, 
it must be remembered that students of technical and higher education should 
be taken into consideration before coming to conclusions as to the number 
leaving school. There were in all the General Schools 10,624 enrolled at the 
age of 12. The age was taken as in August, 1920; that is, at the beginning of the 
school year, so that the number mentioned would be 13 years of age at the end 
of the school year. The maximum age at school was 8 years (9 years at the 
end of the term) with 11,723. In the province in 1911 there was a population 
of 10,332 at the age of 9 as compared with 9,963 at the age of 13, or an average of 
10,204 between the ages of 12 and 13 so that the decrease in population between 
9 and 13 was practically negligible. The number attending at the age of 13 in 
1921 was, therefore, 1,099 less than that at 9, the maximum age. Of the 
1,532 pupils of private schools of whom the classification is known, 577 
were under the age of 13 as against 955 over the age 13, while the age of maximum 
attendance was 16. It appears, then, that a considerable proportion—probably 
one half—of those leaving general schools at these ages are merely moving to 
private schools. When technical schools, schools for the blind and deaf, other 
special or charitable institutions where education must be given, according to 
the laws of Nova Scotia, business colleges, etc. are taken into consideration, 
_ it would seem that Nova Scotia schools lose only a negligible proportion of their 
pupils before the age of 13 years. A drop from 10,624 to 9,329 or 1,295, however, 
occurs between the ages of 13 and 14 years, the last year of compulsory attendance 
in other than town schools. 


| Teachers—The number of teachers in general schools in 1921 was 3,089, 
this being the highest on record. Of these, 203 were males and 2,886 females. 
The number of male teachers had been decreasing steadily since the beginning 
of the century, reaching the lowest point in 1919, when there were only 163 or 
109 less than in 1914, the first year of the Great War. The classification of 
these teachers can be seen on page 91. Of the total of 3,089, 1,598 were normal 
trained, the greater part of the remainder receiving teaching certificates on pass- 
ing an examination called the minimum professional qualification examination, 
and holding a non-professional certificate one grade higher than that demanded 
of normal trained teachers with the same certificate. It must be also remem- 
bered that a large number of those who are not normal trained take a short 
professional course at the Inspectorial Teacher Training Institute, 594 attending 
in 1921 and 331 in 1920. Between 1901 and 1921, 4,451 teachers passed through 
the Normal College. Some of these would be counted twice, no doubt, owing 
to a certain number returning to train for a higher certificate, but the figures 
show that in the 22 years about 2,000 trained teachers had either left the pro- 
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fession or gone to teach in other provinces. The number of new. teachers in 
1921 was 599 while 1,023 or over one-third of the total had then taught one 
year or less. Of the male teachers in the three highest classes, 71, or 35 per cent, 
had taught upward of 10 years, of whom 36 held academic or the highest cer- 
tificate; of the female teachers 432 or about 15 per cent had taught upward of 
10 years, of whom 14 held the highest certificate. The number of teachers 
who had taught 30 years or more was 77, the highest in the history of the province 
and as against 14 in 1896, while the number who had taught 10 years upward 
was also the highest. . 


The increase in salaries of teachers over those of 1920 and also of those 
30 years ago Is given as follows:— 


Males Females 
1921 1920 1891 1921 1920 1891 
$ $ $ 
‘Aca clemie sos: j>.cPeanee se C EEee ee ieee » eek Ee 1,882 Lk 6077 seserene ee 1,292 DT), 099 itatenty. «geen 
PASSUAL Re URS a ener er Leh bytes Abt ume anchanen 1,471 1,234 448 907 102, Sa eters 
GAG ERASE Rage thd ec eis SRO RAR EG aikok ies 1,075 ODT TIL Riktne 5 Seen 687 575 286 
A ign OE Sacre s Meet Salil Cin dee area pee 791 531 260 557 448 223 
LO LEE bd Ae re ae | ei x one rata 547 413 185 431 333 163 


School Support.—The amounts raised by local assessment for the support 
of schools was $2,370,712, as against $1,978,242 in 1920; by the Municipal 
School Fund, $495,242, as against $224,025; by provincial grants, $576,591, 
as against $500,405, and from all three sources $3,442,546, as against, $2,707,673. 
It will be noticed that the greatest relative increase was in the case of the Muni- 
cipal School Fund, the poll tax for this purpose having been gradually raised 
by successive acts. The purpose of this fund is to make the wealthier com- 
munities take up a part of the burden of weaker communities. It is distributed 
among the sections by two methods: (1) a fixed sum for each teacher engaged; 
(2) the remainder is distributed on the basis of average attendance and is thus 
a sort of bonus to encourage regular attendance. The average total cost per 
pupil enrolled in 1921 was $31.47, as against: $25.05 in 1920; in average at- 
tendance, 47-04, as against 40-67 in 1920. Thus while the cost of enrolment 
increased $6.42, or nearly 25 per cent, the cost of average attendance increased 
only 6-37 or about 15 per cent. Further, since 1901 the cost per pupil enrolled 
has increased 267 per cent while the cost in average attendance has increased 
only 199 per cent. ‘This represents a considerable and very important gain. 


Medical Inspection.—In the work of medical supervision of the public 
schools, the Public Health Department co-operates with the Department of 
Education. With the co-operation of the Superintendent of Education a card 
has been prepared, which provides for a record of a pupil’s progress in school 
work and also of his physical condition during the years spent in all but the 
high schools grades. This card follows the pupil from grade to grade and 
from school to school. A compilation of the statistical data from these cards 
shows that in 1921, 79,732 children had been vaccinated before August, 1920, and 
13,132 during the school year 1920-21. During the same year 27,997 individual 
medical or dental inspections had been made and 13,341 has been recommended 
for treatment. In communities where work in the schools is being carried 
on independently of the department, an examination was made of 12,324 school 
~ children bringing the total number of children examined by school nurses and 
public Health nurses to. more than 44,000, or about 40 per cent of the school 
population. Nearly 380 per cent of the defects discovered by school nurses and 
about 20 per cent of those discovered by the health nurses had been corrected. 
The Nova Scotia division of the Canadian Red Cross Society had undertaken 
to maintain a nurse in every county for a year to demonstrate the value of her 
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services. The municipality of Halifax city is supporting a nurse in addition to 
the Red Cross nurse. When the year has expired the maintenance of the nurses 
will become a joint charge upon municipalities and towns in accordance with 
the Public Health Act. A course in Public Health nursing inaugurated at 
Dalhousie University in 1919 was repeated in 1921 with a class of 11. The 
course involves a period of more than 6 months of intensive training and is 
open to graduates of recognized training schools for nurses who are otherwise 
qualified for admission. - 


In Halifax there is a staff of 2 doctors, 2 dentists, 4 nurses, 5 auxiliary 
teachers and | teacher for semi-blind. The types of institutions provided for 
the care, treatment and education of those below par physically and mentally 
are: 1 nutrition class, 1 fresh air class, 1 dental department, 2 dispensary clincs, 
5 auxiliary classes and 1 class for semi-blind. 


In this city is also situated the provincial schools for the blind and the 
deaf which accommodate the blind and deaf of all the Atlantic Provinces and 
Newfoundland by arrangement with the authorities of the these places. The 
former had in 1921 an enrolment of 176, of whom 95 were males and 81 females. 
Of those attending in September, 1921, 102 were from Nova Scotia, 30 from 
New Brunswick, 4 from Prince Edward Island and 11 from Newfoundland. 
Of the 132 enrolled in the school for the deaf, 80 were from Nova Scotia, 28 
from New Brunswick, 7 from Prince Edward Island and 15 from Newfoundland, 
1 from Alberta and 1 from British Columbia. A home for the care and educa- 
tion of a low grade of mental defectives was provided for by legislation in 1921. 
There is also an industrial school for incorrigibles. Among those in the pro- 
vince medically examined in 1921, were found 265 mentally defective needing 
special treatment and 146 incorrigibles. Halifax provides for the city’s sub- 
normals by 5 auxiliary classes. 


Technical and Agricultural Schools.—The Provincial Normal College situated 
at Truro has in its neighbourhood and in close co-operation the Provincial 
Agricultural College. The Provincial Rural Science Department which super- 
vises agriculture in the rural schools has, in co-operation with the women’s 
institute, a rural model school in the outskirts of Truro. This is used for obser- 
vation by the teachers in training at the Normal College. The Provincial 
Technical College situated in Halifax provides professional technical training. 
The work of the different phases of technical and agricultural education in the 
province may be summarized as follows:— 


TECHNICAL WORK IN NOVA SCOTIA—1921 


: Pupils. 
I. Work included with ordinary school grades............ Manual train ineecescete ane suk e es see SS ee eens 1,895 
Domestic sciencesschoolas: alan Bae kee eee 2,268 
If. Work not included in ordinary school grades and partici- { Rural Science schools................22eeeeeeecees 137 
pating in the Dominion Agricultural Instruction Grant. | Agricultural College (short courses)..............-- 480 

_ III. Technical work not included in ordinary school grades 
and coming under the Dominion Technical Education { Evening Technical schools......................05- 2,042 
ACE Ors oc SAE ee oan oo ee ha EH eae toto pCoalsMinine schools}. H.0 se be ventas ae oe 393 
TiVieeLOAGHOrs ws HOPtCOUESES a14 gdh aonic.c beer tai eeu loa | Inspectoral teacher-training institute............... 594 
V. Technical work of college grade not coming under Tech- | Nornraicollecege Oa. chai eae ees Mea ee ek 241 
nical Education Act, (but Agricultural College comes } Agricultural college (regular)...................... 73 
under Agricultural Instruction Act)................005 ) Technical college (regular). .......2. 0.0.0... 0. ee 30 
[ESUNIVOrSUELER Sy) Seer Me nuh ei eee 2 3 nee hy ote he 108 


Wa SIBINORSLCOMOMES MOTT V ALC) hs dau baba th otk ac See AtA ee SEAM cd bitch ees, Rade metdien load ctdions ole tetets po 5e4 ShaS 1,226 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. 


General Schools—The school year in.New Brunswick is divided into two 
terms ending December 31 and June 30. Most of the school statistics are 
given in provincial reports by terms instead of for the whole year. In the 
June returns the following questions are asked: (1) ‘‘'New pupils in attendance 
this term at schools in operation both terms?” and (2) ‘“‘Pupils in attendance 
this term at schools not in operation the previous term?’ For the term ended 
June 30, 1921, the answers to these questions amounted to 5,472 and 4,012 
respectively; which, added to the enrolment of 64,228 of the first term ended 
December 31, 1920, gave an enrolment for the whole year of 73,712. This is 
very valuable information, throwing a great deal of light on the inflation of 
school enrolment in the different provinces and the deflation in the percentage of 
attendance. In the term ended June 30 there were enrolled 68,092 and in that 
ended December 31 there were 64,228. Of the 68,092, 9,484 were either new 
pupils (young children coming in in the spring) or pupils who were enrolled 
in other schools during the previous term and entered as new pupils this term 
and thus were counted twice during the year. This left 58,608 who were in 
actual attendance throughout the year. Again, as 64,228 were enrolled during 
the first term, 5,620 must have dropped out of school during the first term. 
These would be carried on the register the whole year. Thus there were 58,608 
genuine yearly pupils and 15,104 half yearly pupils, suggesting the transitory nature 
of school attendance and the difficulty of stating definitely how many pupils 
actually attended during the year in any province. The returns also give the 
aggregate days attendance of all pupils during a term and by adding these the 
aggregate attendance for the whole year is obtained. From this is deduced 
the average daily attendance and the percentage of attendance for the whole 
year. From these data it is possible to deduce valuable comparative statistics 
of the two terms and the whole year, and the influence the movements in the 
enrolment have upon the average and percentage of attendance. The following 
figures are well worth considering as illustrative of what is likely happening 
in other provinces as well as New Brunswick :— 


_—_— First Second Whole 


term term year 

Einrolments. 3 S5cs.5 ic tnatc eh ee ah oe ae etee se eae ee et oe! a Rea Oc ee 64, 228 68,092 73, 712 
Agrrerate attendances... aye os kar eocies e eece e I  ee e reee 3,651,626 | 5,683,426 9,835,052 
Average daily attendance while schools in session................00cceeceecucseeees 48,329 50,388 49,608 
Per cent of enrolment in average attendance..............0.. cece eee e ce ceeeeeeeunes 75-24 74-0 67-3 
Average number of days schools were open..............ccecccecccccceeeuvnseeseees 74-7 114-5 189-2 
Average numperlol days pupils attendeds.5..0 oe uo ee eee 56-8 83-5 126-7 
Number of pupils who actually attended during only one term, but who would be 

reckoned in the average attendance as attending for a year..................... 5,620 9,484 15,104 
Number of pupils who actually attended during whole year........................ 58,608 58,608 58,608 
Approximate percentage of attendance of these 58,608 pupils........................ 75-24 74-00 74-05 
Approximate average number of days attended by 58,608 pupils..................... 56-0 83-5 139-5 
Average daily attendance for full term.............: mieaaoetls te LRG Rte CE RAERS 3h 45,010 AG TL Tl bee Ras oon ; 
Numberofidays infull term. <2): . acc: oa ee ee eee ee 80 124 204 


The 15,104 one term pupils, therefore, brought the yearly percentage of 
attendance down from 74-05 to 67-3, even assuming that some of them were 
not counted twice in the yearly enrolment. In spite of this deflation the per-: 
centage of attendance in New Brunswick was the third best in the Dominion 
and also the best in the history of the province. It has already been mentioned 
that the same was true of the other two maritime provinces, so that either 
the year 1921 must have been a favourable year for school attendance 
eke compulsory attendance laws were applied more stringently than ever 

efore. 
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Other Educational Institutions.—It can be seen in table 1 that the enrolment 
in other than general schools was 4,375, making a total of 78,087 attending 
educational institutions in New Brunswick. At the same time 30 blind and 
28 deaf attended the institutions in Halifax, N.S., at the expense of New Bruns- 
wick. In Canadian universities outside the province there were 394, and in 
outside colleges 68, residents of New Brunswick, or 181 more than there were 
outsiders attending universities and colleges in New Brunswick, so that in all 
there were 78,326 natives of New Brunswick attending educational institutions, 
or 20-5 per cent of the population. 


Results of School Attendance.—The number of pupils in secondary grades in New 
Brunswick during the second term was 2,270, but it is clear that this number 
does not represent the facts, for the reason already mentioned—that the number 
enrolled at any time during the year would be much larger than the number 
enrolled during either term. It would, therefore, be unfair to make any com- 
parisons or draw any conclusions from the number in secondary grades. For 
one thing, there is no standard to show the number of pupils taking high school 
work in ungraded schools, although there is a large number of these. (The twelve 
grade system is used in graded schools and a five standard system in ungraded 
schools). Moreover, during this second term there were 4,251 taking algebra 
‘ and 2,736 Latin, either by ungraded school pupils doing high school work or by 
pupils in common school grades (VII to VIII). By consulting the programme 
of studies for the province it may be seen that there are 8 chapters of algebra 
and 28 of Latin covered in grades VII and VIII, and that the arithmetic done 
in these grades is really high school arithmetic. From the point of view of 
difficulty, then, grades VII and VIII should be considered genuine high school 
grades. 


The enrolment in different types of school is given in detail in Table 2; 
details of teachers and salaries are given in table 52. The salaries showed a 
considerable increase over those of 1920 and between 90 and 100 per cent in- 
crease over those of ten years ago. The average salary of the Grammar School’ 
teacher was $2,008, comparing favourably with that of any province in Canada. 
Minimum salaries regulations are enforced by severe penalties on both trustee 
boards and teachers. The sources of school support are similar to those of 
Nova Scotia, viz: (1) local assessment, (2) county funds and (3) provincial 
grants. The amount received from the first of these sources in 1901 was 
$346,623, in 1911, $593,073, in 1921, $2,278,622 or nearly twice that in 1919. 
The county fund is distributed as follows: double fund to school districts 
with valuation of $1,000-$5,000; 14 fund to districts $5,000-$10,000; 14 fund 
to districts with valuation of $10,000-$15,000. Heretofore this fund was 
maintained by a tax of 30 cents per head of the population; hereafter it will 
be 60 cents. 


Teacher Training.—By an Act of 1921 the Board of Education will loan a 
maximum of $400, advanced at the rate of $50 per month beginning September 
15 of each year and payable for 8 months, to any student, with the necessary 
academic qualifications for admission to the Normal school for any class of 
license in advance of the Third, who requires financial assistance to enable him 
to complete the normal course. This loan is repayable over a period of 3 years 
with interest at 6 per cent, the first payment to be made on February 15 of the 
year following graduation, and thereafter on August 15 and February 15 in 
each year until paid. In consideration, each student is to agree to give a pro- 
missory note in approved form and with an approved guarantee. He further 
agrees to assign to the Board of Education all provincial government money 
which may become due him until the note is paid; he further agrees not to 
teach elsewhere for 3 years and until such time as the note is paid, and his note 
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becomes payable if he does not teach in the province within 12 months after 
completion of his course. This interesting experiment is also being worked in 
Alberta. In New Brunswick, the Normal school opened in September, 1921, with 
the largest enrolment in its history, namely 325, although it had in the year 1920-21 
only 216, the smallest enrolment in twenty years. This increased enrolment is 
attributed to the establishment of minimum salaries, but largely to the action 
in carrying out the recommendations of the Chief Superintendent of Education 
to grant the above mentioned loans to the students. At the beginning of the 
1921 normal school year there were 54 training for class 1, 102 for class II and 
33 for class III (English) and 10 in class III (French). If students of class II 
obtain an average of 75 per cent standing at the end of the first term they may 
be promoted to class I, and similarly students working for a temporary license 
may be promoted to class II on making an average of 60 per cent. Of the students 
enrolled, 19 were thus promoted to class I and 17 to class II. 


Teachers’ Pensions.—In the fiscal year ended October 31, 1921, $11,924 was 
paid in pensions to retired teachers. There were 44 beneficiaries. 


F 
Technical Education—In New Brunswick there is a Director of Technical 
Education carrying out technical activities under the Technical Education 
Acts of the province and the Dominion. There is also a Director of Manual 
Training in charge of manual training, household science and rural school 
work in sewing and hot lunches. The statistics of technical education in the 
province are summarized as follows :— 


1921 
| Dayal echnical'schools:..-a-ttme a cere ee 56 
I. Pupils in courses coming under Technical Education Act | Evening Technical schools......................... 1,484 
}+ CorrespondGneé nctarcy. st nebes seetysacterisae ster ee 265. 
"Rotalia:t Sot). eT. oh eee iS 
IL Busmnesscollesesi(Private dy Seek, sects ee ee see eck Trae Site oer eherre etn tare, Siiawars (nicphe avn" a) UN eae nee nee ee hm ee a gil 
TES Normal schools. (oa. «cyte yo. Some eB aA be geet OO ip RRR Bede OSE ae. ih eR seek ee 216 
FV 5Beehnical courses.of Colleme gerade, vas us Aer ce oe nce ee a ded hg pte en ae Te te oe ia 177 
QUEBEC. 


Primary Schools—The ordinary grade schools in Quebec are called primary 
schools. These include what have hitherto been known in both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Schools as elementary, model and academy courses. The 
elementary course in Roman Catholic schools was divided into four years, the 
model into two years (the 5th and 6th) and the academy into two years (the 
7th and 8th); in Protestant schools the elementary course now covers grades 
i to 7; the model, grades 8 and 9 and the academy, grades 10 and 11. The statis- 
tics given in table 6 of the report represent the Protestant Elementary grades as 
years 1 to 7, or model grades as years 8 to 10 and the academy grades as year 
11 for the reason that they are still so shown in the provincial statistician’s 
reports. On consulting the Quebec courses of studies it will be clear that the 
contents of the Roman Catholic academy years cover work of equal difficulty 
to the first two years of high school in other provinces, and that the model 
year would probably be equivalent to grades VII and VIII; the Protestant 
grades correspond to the eleven grades in other provinces. Prospective 
Roman Catholic lay teachers are admitted to normal schools on obtaining 
certificates from primary schools, but the normal schools themselves furnish 
academic as well as professional training and their courses are much longer than 
in other provinces. For a diploma for elementary schools (the lowest class of 
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certificate) one year of normal training is required; for a model diploma 2 years, 
and for an academy diploma 38 years normal is required. In Protestant 
’ schools the academic and the professional training are comparable with that of 
other provinces. Protestant primary education is comparable with the element- 
ary (or common school) and secondary education in other provinces. Catholic 
secondary education is considered distinct from primary education, although, 
as has been seen, work of high school grade is carried on in primary education. 
Roman Catholic secondary education is not under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and is done in such institutions as the classical 
colleges for boys and convents for girls. It is not a continuation of primary 
education, for pupils are admitted at an early age and carried through all 
stages as far as university graduation. 


Statistics of primary schools as well as of all other educational institutions 
are given very fully in the Quebec statistician’s reports. The latest statistics 
of primary schools are those of 1920, as in the case of the public and separate 
school statistics of Ontario; statistics of secondary and other institutions are 
given for 1921, as well as for 1920 in the statistician’s report. The statistics of 
1920 are reproduced in table 2, page 53 below. For the sake of coherence the 
statistics of 1920 are strictly adhered to in this table, even in the case of the 
higher institutions, so that the figures do not always agree with certain other 
tables where the latest statistics available are given. 


Revision of the Roman Catholic Elementary Course of Study.—During the 
year 1921 the revision of the course of study, which was entrusted to a sub- 
committee of the Roman Catholic Committee of the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion in 1917, was completed. This revision followed a report prepared by the 
Catholic Inspector-General in 1916. The interesting and invaluable report 
of this investigation is to be found in the annual report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for 1916-1917. One of the results of this investigation was 
to ascertain the time actually taken by pupils to cover the work of the different 
‘“vears’’ of the primary school courses. The committee began by classifying the 
schools in a new way, namely in primary-elementary schools, replacing the 
elementary and model schools, and in primary-complementary, replacing the 
academy schools. It then declared itself favourable to the creation of a 
preparatory class for the younger pupils to prepare themselves to follow with 
profit the subjects of the first year of the course for elementary schools which 
comprises 6 years or rather 3 courses of 2 years each, the lower, the middle and 
the upper. The report of the sub-committee was adopted with slight moditi- 
cations by the Catholic Committee; a conference of the principals of the 
normal school was held; a new course of study was drawn up which was 
submitted to and duly approved by the Catholic Committee. The amendments 
to the school law necessary to bring this course into operation were passed by 
the provincial legislature and will go into effect in 1923. 


Teachers.—In table 53, are to be found statistics of teachers and salaries 
for the year 1920. It should be noticed that these teachers are divided into 
two classes—religious and lay. The statistics of certificates and salary refer 
to lay teachers with diplomas only. The notable progress that has been made 
in teachers’ salaries in this province may be seen in the Inspector-general of 
Catholic Schools’ report included in the Superintendent’s report for 1921. 


Normal Schools.—There are 13 Roman Catholic Normal schools either owned 
or subsidized by the province, 2 for boys and 11 for girls. These were attended in 
1920-21 by 1,215 pupils, 165 lay male teachers in training and 1,050 lay female 
teachersin training. Of the boys, 26 were in the preparatory course, 55 in the elemen- 
tary, 55 in the intermediate and 29 in the superior; of the girls, 83 were in the pre- 
paratory, 448 in the elementary, 367 in the intermediate, 152 in the superior, and 
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23 in the household science and supplementary course at Saint Pascal who are 
not included in the total given. The length of courses in these normal schools 
has already been mentioned. There were 711 diplomas granted to teachers- 
in-training in 1921, 85 to male teachers and 626 to female teachers. Attention 
should be here called to the Pedagogical Institute of Montreal organized in 
1917 for religious and lay teachers of both sexes teaching in the schools under 
the Catholic School Commission of Montreal. This institute is affiliated to 
and directed by the University of Montreal. The courses are of three years 
duration during which 60 pedagogical lectures are given. At the end of the 
second year a certificate of pedagogical competence is awarded to those who 
have passed the examination prescribed by the university. In both 1920 and 
1921, certificates and superior diplomas in pedagogy were issued to a large 
number of nuns, many brothers and lay teachers. Protestant teachers are 
trained at Macdonald College in Ste. Anne de Bellevue. 


Technical and Special Schools.—The extensive work done in the province in 
technical and special schools may be seen in table 2, page 53, but the vast 
enterprises in rural educational work cannot be adequately shown in general 
statistical tables. In addition to the information given in table 2 the following 
figures will give some conception of the work done during the year:— 


1920-21 
Enrolment 
Technical Schools=—Davy- classes cen etait oon ee ke he Stee eae tee elnte aE en trier ayant 580 
Speciak=Day classes: 14.2050. Be ar Poe es. Pees eee, cea oe gle Ei eae 141 
ING eI G CLASSER Zo cs iiss Re eee ea ecient oo Ee od ee 1,348 
Night Schools— 
EY Halo} hee een ame Ce ces ete Tere RE Th ere es 7 ROTA eT. ae ocr ita 4,953 
IPTOTESTANU MR ere ee oe a Oe te ere NRT iat eee ere ee eee 839 
OG See toe eos uence aan, chal Sie aarote MNES, 6 Ge. dst ERIE ore SEIS RRR NIDA IA ote ea tee 5,792 
Arts ‘and trades iiicc teks te Se Fo eS, Sa ns See ee ce eee 2,907 
Dress cutting,and, Dress-making, schools... (2. ac.csia1 ej. he See eae. Sore eke cicag) sete ere 2,347 
TDaIry SCHOOLS: Sates cee ae atte ce eR Se ee en ae arate ete oo eS ae te erat et ates ane 216 
Normal schools tics 48 aa Se oe SE). Licenses ot See Dee Lee. oe eee 1,376 
Agricultural schools— 
MAT Pe Ske Sal are on cee a a Sone eee hits cake ae ane PA engcdea.. ae Sa Ree 82 
Macdoniall dhs cidsis xc BececcsPt Ripe eiclorcke ee aree S S he ine ceens eenes 129 
(0) FS: hice. a ee gC, ing Bh A A Lolcans Ae Oe perky aah ON MMR ES Oth ny 3 OO ABI eric Se ae 121 
EIS GEV Meares Ame ec oie sbi 4 ie Mots, Feat tages eRe ote alld end. ea GET ick Geen ociacia te BBY. 
Rieolesides hautes 6tudes' Commerciales: 4.2 seco okt aioe ere ee wei eee eee 253 
School Gardens— 
Number.of gardenseevanincs: ache. beg Rie. nt ge ee Seite awe Re es See eee 1,205 
Numberob bows OpCresGline ycecctc ae ccicee tere sreie oot caenieg 07 Tape ero ear eatin ie ee eee CL eae 10,989 
Numberof sirls operating 1.45 Gere. eet a can tade a ee Eee a ee ee eee a eee eens LOe2aT 
Domesticsscience;schools; number ofjpupils.. eee ee tee ate cae) tee a eee een 9,116 
ONTARIO. 


Types of Schools—During the year 1920-21, Ontario had in operation under 
the Department of Education the following types of schools: I—6,816 elementary 
schools with an enrolment of 566,541 pupils. These included: (a) 6,202 Public 
schools with 487,679 pupils, (b) 594 Roman Catholic Separate schools with 
76,881 pupils, (c) 5 Protestant Separate schools with 412 pupils and (d) 15 
Night Elementary schools with 1,569 pupils. II—407 secondary schools with 
42,551 full time day pupils, 1,926 part time or special day pupils and 32,708 
night pupils or 77,185 in all. These include: (a) 168 high schools and collegiate 
institutes with 34,128 pupils, (b) 144 continuation schools with 5,823 pupils, 
(c) 31 night high schools with 5,411 pupils and (d) 13 day industrial, technical 
and art schools with 2,600 full time, 907 part-time and 1,019 special pupils, and 
51 evening industrial, technical and art schools with 27,297 pupils. III— 
Teacher training institutions, including (a) 7 Normal schools with 1,481 teachers 
in training, (b) 5 autumn model schools with 77 teachers in training in at- 
tendance, (c) 8 summer model schools with 424 teachers in training in attendance 
and (d) a college of education in affiliation with the University of Toronto. 
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IV—A school for the blind with 146 pupils. This is situated at Brantford and 
accommodates also pupils from the Prairie Provinces by arrangement with 
these provinces. V—A school for the deaf with 300 pupils. This gives a total 
number of pupils in schools below university grade under the Department of 
Education of 646,154. The statistics for the elementary schools given above 
and in tables 1 and 2 are for the calendar year 1920, while the statistics of second- 
ary schools and other institutions are for the school year 1921. The institu- 
tions of colleges of university grade together with Indian schools and private 
institutions had 40,224, making a grand total for the province of 686,378 known 
to be attending institutions of learning. This forms over 23 p.c. of the population. 


Results of School Aitendance.—In the graded schools of Ontario the pupils 
are graded into 10 divisions, (over and above kindergarten and kindergarten 
primary) corresponding tc grades I to XII; in ungraded schools the elementary 
grading is in four Books, the Primer and First Reader corresponding to grades 
1 and 11 respectively and Books 11 to IV each corresponding to two grades. 
The pupils who do high school work in elementary schools are classed as 5th 
Book. In secondary schools the pupils are graded into ‘ Lower’’, ‘‘ Middle” 
and ‘‘ Upper” “‘Schools”’ corresponding roughly to grades IX to XII. Count- 
ing in these fifth book pupils who numbered 6,168, the total number in second- 
ary grades in 1920-21 was 46,119 without including the pupils of technical 
schools. Including the pupils of day and evening technical schools and night 
high schools, there were 83,353 doing continuation work. In the 4th Book, or 
grades 7 and 8, there were 103,275 pupils, making 186,628 above grade VI. 
Including all other institutions of learning there were at least 207,000, or over 
30 per cent of the grand total doing work above Grade VI. A most interesting 
feature of education statistics was introduced into the departmental report for 
1921, namely the number in each grade of pupils in continuation and high 
schools and collegiate institutes by sex and ages by single years. This was 
given for individual institutions. A summary of these statistics is given in table 
43 page 84 below. 


Teachers.—Statistics of teachers are given on page 94. The number of 
men in the elementary schools is slightly over 10 per cent of the whole, a 
percentage which seems to tend to increase, being 1,506/12,363 as against - 
1,328/12,061 in 1919. The male attendance at teacher training schools also 
shows an increase. The average salary of male elementary teachers was $1,575 
jn 1920, as against $1,348 in 1919, and of females, $1,000 as against $817 in 1919. 


The cost of elementary education increased from $34.49 per pupil in en- 
rolled attendance in 1919 to $44.63 in 1920. The total expenditure increased 
by $6,364,885, being $25,216,512 in 1920 while the cost for both elementary 
and secondary schools, including technical schools, was $30,626,435. The 
comparative cost for enrolled pupils in the different types of schools was: Public, 
$46.80; Roman Catholic Separate, $30.85, high schools and collegiate institutes, 
$105.16, and continuation schools, $81.24. 


Rural School Organization—The increase in the cost per pupil is partly 
explained by the increase in teachers’ salaries, but attention is called by the 
Minister to another factor which increase the cost without increasing the effi- 
ciency, namely the large number of small schools in rura) communities. In 
1920, he points out, there were 6 schools with only 1 pupil, 24 with 2 pupils, 
46 with 3, 71 with 4, 98 with 5, 641 with 6 to 9 and 1,140 with 10 to 14. That 
is, there were 2,026 with less than 14 pupils or with an average of about 10 
pupils. ‘Thus there were about 19,774 of the rural pupils in 2,026 schools while 
the remaining 206,670 (not counting continuation pupils) pupils were in 3,823 
schools. ‘These and other considerations led the Government to appoint a 
Director of Rural School organization who will make a through investigation of 
the situation. His instructions are to develop constructive plans after inves- 
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tigation; make a special study of exceptional cases, take charge of the promotion 
of consolidations of rural schools, etc. An extensive campaign for the dissemi- 
nation of information was carried on in 1920 and 1921. The number of existing 
consolidations (10 in operation) is insignificant compared with what may be 
expected to follow closely upon an organization and awakened interest of this kind. 


Medical Inspection—The Department of Education has, through the 
Division of School Hygiene, been attempting to awaken the attention of educa- 
tional authorities to the significance of the fact that mental retardation and 
physical abnormality are often closely associated. The staff of the division 
consists of 7 full time physicians and 12 nurses under the direction of a medical 
director and chief school nurse. These were largely occupied during the year 
in carrying on local surveys in various parts of the province. The object of 
the survey is to offer the rural and small urban schools some form of medical 
inspection. The survey staff are seconded by the school nurse demonstrators, 
5 in number, who, following the survey, carry on a demonstration of school 
nursing in a selected area for 2 or 3 months As a result of this work 12 rural 
units have been fully organized. About 72,000 children were examined by the 
departmental physicians during 1921. The Department of Education received 
assistance from the Ontario Division of the Canadian Red Cross Society which 
financed the appointment of two additional school nurse demonstrators. Assis- 
tance was also received from Women’s Institutes. The services of three officers 
of the National Committee of Mental Hygiene were secured to assist in auxiliary 
class work. During 1921 the number of standardized auxiliary classes increased 
from 26 to 43. A myopia class was added to the list of Toronto’s auxiliary 
classes. During the year, in response to requests from School Boards, training 
class surveys were conducted in the Public Schools of 11 cities and the Separate 
Schools of 4 cities. Forty-five teachers completed the summer course of training 
for auxiliary classwork and practically all of these are now engaged in teaching. 


The following table will show the distribution of the work of medical ins- 
pection in the public schools in 1920:— 


Rural City Towns Villages Total 
Number of Schools where medical inspection was in force. 85 143 30 12 270 
Number of schools having nurse inspection with medical 
SUPCTVISION 5. mrss tbe eter te Rekha ch. Oh cyceeooteaees 27 143 10 3 183 
Number of schools with Nurse inspection only............ 91 148 50 5 294 
Number of nurses;employed er... s.40) Ree woe a eee 9 1 Ly 37 2 160 
Number of schools where dental inspection is in force. ... 454 225 3l 17 727 


Statistics of the school for the blind and the school for the deaf are given 
in table 48, page 90. The school for the Blind at Brantford accommodates 
pupils from the Prairie Provinces by arrangement with these provinees. 


Vocational Hducation.—By the end of 1921 the first decade in the growth 
in technical education in Ontario had been completed, the Industrial Kducation 
Act having been passed in 1911. In this period the number of schools increased 
from 1 day schoo! and 8 evening schools with an enrolied attendance of less than 
4,000 in 1912 to 13 day schools and 51 evening schools with an attendance of 
approximately 32,000. Over 1,000 teachers are now engaged as instructors In 
these schools. The expenditure by municipalities increased from $111,118 
in 1913-14 to $1,347,905 in 1919-20; and by the province from $56,235 in 1913-14 
($5,380 in 1911) to $565,287 in 1920-21, or a total in the ten years of $1,642,559. 
The Vocational Education Act of 1921 which repealed the Industrial Education 
Act of 1911 provides for the establishment and development of vocational 
schools giving instruction in industrial home-making, art, technical, commercial 
and agricultural subjects. (See legislation p. 44). 
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_ _The following statistics will give some idea of activities during the year 
in Ontario in vocational and special school work :— 


PUPILS IN 1921 IN: 
Rural City Town Village Total 
Schools Schools Schools Schools Schools 
Public Schools— 
1S ST NR ieee Sets ete Re ee Be mere 44,448 6,613 4,298 2,468 57,827 
PISNUAN GrAININEY, o.5.. Peaae hee vod. . Pha e a ee OR ae 17,001 91,616 8,166 2,447 119,230 
Household sciences Gos 28 cays atta deceeen oe tear an 6,673 64,313 3,565 680 (isyeask| 
Commercial subjects. . 75 ga iinet Teen 316 1,367 77 42 1,802 
Roman Catholic Separate ‘Schools— - 
DNR STE AbRet ame bee ae aaa May Miers at ice remenn ey eee! 2,565 3,355 983 110 6, 993 
Manuva litrainin ower) Seen CL. ok ORM e soi sa ae 1,415 7,585 1,985 129 11,114 
FHousehold:sciencessice-se estes as eee (Abi 1,246 219 - 2,176 
Wommercialisubjectss. senate Pe ee es es leaden ee 39 679 9 12 739 
Continuation Schools— 
EMER HGUILULING Ment trad wsat eecsdanaane Ciencias Geet ces Nevehe» Che tata - = - aye 
GOUMLIMCTCIA IMG a Ak ce acters oe ik te ORR ate ole wee - 70 
Collegiate High 
Collegiate Institutes and High Schools— Institutes Schools 
NE TICULtITe paneer at Sonic Or wi Sel etches recs, fh: Mt 574 932 - - 1,506 
Manual thaimine...:.-...eeieee . os haem aoe Wr nn 2,666 101 = Be 2,767 
Househol Gs SGience: va ek vot. <i. adelekegitn «5 nals Beare 3,200 301 - - 3,578 
CommMercialisubjects).-thosch esses ota se el. Oe es 2,574 1,653 - - 4,227 
TOTAL 
Agricul- Manual Household | Commer- 
ture training Science |cial subjects 
BRT LSE LLOOLS et eR iD TEA te tte ant AOE. oR AAR. SG) Se ares, Sit tf, 47,013 18,416 7,384 355 
AOE VESChOOIS jenoe eer AS Seta eane Ws Ronis ae Be SL eres epee 9,948 99,201 65,559 2,046 
TRaR ATUL TESS Elen e ental ies neti theta dates abe ceaabe hn te Min oir cael here ES 5, 281 10,151 3,784 86 
Weal beniateys sted bYeie) SiRis cna ALGAE ochre Ae ace Bee eA Oba 2 Reena Pape Mey 680 54 
GontinusatiOMmschoolsi. 2.50.2 ee en. BREE ee eh Ree eR 137 - - 70 
figs biscnoalsincs, + tans core oe Ee eA PN Re Smee eet I tea tin mn PRU imine 932 101 301 1,653 
(Chet ara a OS NS TRS 1 apes cen ae sy ote ate Aaa oman Me Sealecn bell Mr ise chee ein. voor 574 2,666 3,277 2,574 
Raa et tore oe OE SE ES Pe, Se ete cee ener 66,463 133,111 80, 985 6,838 
Number Number | Number of 
of of home school 
Schools Gardens Gardens 
Schools with classes in agriculture: ungraded Public schools.....................-.. 1,483 984 499 
lneraded oman Catholic separate schools. 2.6 a0 ii.) se biel. teem cists eos crise, 2 este 68 36 32 
Oracledpeublic SChOOlS tb Sak bis ee tthe oe Seah ae cn dw Re oR bps oo she 42 Bielg ee eget 204 79 125 
CEPA SUL SePATALCISCHOD Seeates HOA Veh GP teh ck totes BA Olt uce oe ea en pierce hin cn yiehate od. 49 15 34 
STUDENTS NOT INCLUDED WITH: ENROLMENT IN ORDINARY DAY SCHOOLS 
M. ibs Be 
Industrial, Technical and Art schools—Day courses.........-......05.+- +e eeeeeeee- 2,497 2,029 4,526 
INT SNE COMTSCSacan ett. ce Mc ot ee eescic 13,080 14,217 27,297 
ART RA evi A Eh SSRN Eta BAS Fob A ODER AEE REM ed Ae Ie CRE Re es AR dee 15,577 16, 246 31,723 
RVighe SleMeRtary SCHOO ers as Hor te SI i eet sane rts ook Seed walls Free thks - ~ 1,569 
iiyeg ip lerkegeVc(elofecel in knee EW Ro olde oh eet tyas a Pits cra Gee ey Coe ee one opine ceases - ~ 5,411 
BiprtcoursestatiCOleped aati shar aeiad sake ete onan ss Gity meus eg ray crtha ec sSt Miele lala Pea» - - 1,476 
BusinessColleseanCpruvale) au. ask tees ues Oe eee leletobs = lel w ticte wtoredee «a's, a eGhe Goode elelsiays ceebays ~ - 12275 
Technical courses of college grade (agriculture, commerce, engineering, forestry, 
household science, art and veterinary medicine).............0...- cee ee eee eee - - 4,106 
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MANITOBA. 


General Schools.—The enrolment of 129,015 in general schools has sustained 
the steady increase over the previous year which has been going on in Manitoba 
for the last forty-five years. As will be seen in table 4 which gives the enrolment 
in all provinces since the inception of a school system, Manitoba like the other 
western provinces has kept up a steady increase from year to year from the 
very beginning, the only exception being 1892. It may be interesting to show 
side by side the school enrolment nearest to each decennial census and the 
population of the census year. 


Enrolment Average Population Census 
School Year a -——| attendance |————_____— Year 
Number Index Number Index 

TS 7Gibtecet at teenies Oat Se att ath co oY 2,734 100-0 - 25, 228 100-0 1871 
LSRd ee eee eee er ke ens (ee 2 oe 4,919 179-9 - 62, 260 246-7 1881 
SPOS Fides Bare ee ae oe ee ee Fe TE 23,871 873-1 tae 152,506 604-7 1891 
LOUIS Geo aa Se eee Et ees ape. S 51,888 1898-0 21,550 200,211 1011-6 1901 
POU seit ecr recto en ie ee ke hea ae RO: 80,848 2957-1 45,303 455,614 1806-0 1911 
RODE ne roe LA cr cy Rh ey et a, 129,015 4718-9 86,137 610,118 2419-2 1921 


There can be no better proof of the enterprise of an educational system than 
the fact that the school enrolment has increased more than twice as fast as the 
population. A little of this increase has been due to an increase in the proportion 
of children to adults, but most of it and especially during the present century 
has been due to vast educational enterprises in the direction of: (1) school 
organization, (2) work among foreigners, (3) consolidation of schools, (4) en- 
forcement of compulsory attendance laws and (5) introduction into adolescent 
education of manual training, domestic science and vocational work. 


Enrolment in other schools—As will be seen in table 1, the enrolment in 
publicly controlled schools, not including the universities and colleges, other 
than general schvols during 1921 was 7,540; in the universities and colleges 
2,788, and in schools under private or denominational control 4,384. The last 
mentioned are not fully represented. This makes a total of 16,156 over and 
above those attending general schools, and a grand total for the province of 
145,171, or 23-8 per cent of the population. 


Results of School Attendance—The increase in the number of pupils in 
secondary grades is more marked than even that in the enrolment. In 1902 
there were 2,647 in these grades; in 1911, 6,336; and in 1921, 8,615; while above 
grade VI there were in 1902, 7,442; in 1911, 14,882; and in 1921, 21,964—an in- 
crease since 1902 of 194 per cent, while the enrolment increased only 158-7 per 
cent. This does not by any means represent the full extent of the gain in 
results as it does not take into consideration the increase in continuation work 
in technical and other schools and in the higher institutions—an increase out of all 
proportion to that shown above. Special attention is being now paid to pupils 
in grades VII and VIII by the institution in the province of junior high schools 
for grades VII, VIII and IX. High school subjects and adolescent manual 
training are introduced in these grades, one object being to enable pupils, who 
would be of an age to leave school before entering high school, to take advantage 
of adolescent training; another being to make school work more attractive to 

early adolescents. 


Statiste called to the tables of grade, sex and age by single 
years up to aa on page 61 of this report for the province as a whole and 
for different divisions of the province. At the close of the school year 1921, 
the Department of Education collected material for these tables from the 
different schools. As this was the first year for other than Winnipeg schools 
(for which statistics of this kind were collected and compiled as early as 1901), 
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the returns were not complete, so that the totals do not agree with the total 
enrolment given elsewhere for the province. <A good deal of the discrepancy 
is also due to the fact that the tables give the standing of pupils enrolled at 
one time instead of all the pupils enrolled during the year. In this way these 
tables have certain advantages which compensate for their incompleteness. 
Attention is also called to the table of ages by single years on page 64, one of 
which the department has published in its reports for some years. The Super- 
intendent of Schools of the City of Winnipeg has made an intensive statistical 
study of these phases of school conditions for several years, and his reports are 
among the most valuable, from this point of view, of education! reports. 
Attention is particularly drawn to his report for 1921, also those of 1901, 1916 
and 1917. In these, among other things, he has made a study of the number 
of days actually taken in each grade and all grades by those who entered Win- 
nipeg schools either as beginners or in the later grades, and of other particulars in 
connection with retardation. In these as well as in his other reports he shows 
the standing of pupils leaving school, the number who leave to go to work, etc. 
In short he goes a long distance towards accounting in many ways for all the 
children of school age in Winnipeg. 


Teachers.—Attention is called to the table of teachers on page 96 of this 
report. The statistics of salaries and experience are also incomplete, as will be 
seen by comparing them with the first column, and for the reasons already given. 
They, however, give valuable information on teachers’ salaries and experience. 
The strides made by the province may be seen from the following figures:— 


Voar Highest Average 


Salary Salary 
SOLS pa en EIA CR Acad tek co Lata ear ciate dey cern eke fe yao yee gees MG gees $1,600 | $ 490 
HDI. sn ae ek & Bice ee NR 8 SA 9 SR | ee deter ete a RE he ing sce RN 8a een OPE aR Ae 1,800 458 
10 (i peeeeenewen beam era eins 2.0. ay ck 8b. Ee ee Oat fe Re ee ee ae PCy ee OE ee 2,800 669 
TOMS ec tee OO at SRI Woe os a EN Se OAR Sp | WI ee Sm ak aa Ra, eee RRR ee 3,500 751 


In 1921, out of 2,693 teachers there were only 127 who received less than 
900 which was $149 more than the average salary paid in 1916, while there 
were only 444 or less than one-sixth who received a salary less than $1,000; 
at the same time there were 193 who received a salary of over $2,000. These 
figures of 1921 do not include the elementary schools of Winnipeg, the 765 
teachers in which receive a higher average salary than teachers in the rest of the 
province. The minimum salary in Winnipeg for teachers having the required 
standing and experience is $1,200. The median salary in 1921 of teachers in 
other than Winnipeg elementary schools was about $1,300 or about twice what 
it was including Winnipeg in 1911. 


As salaries increase the province is better and better able to eliminate 
teachers with a low grade of certificate. Henceforth no teacher is admitted 
to normal school with an academic standing below grade XI.- Table 55 shows 
that out of the total of 3,708 teachers in the province during the year, 2,337 
had permanent certificates of Collegiate, First Class and Second Class standing. 
The collegiate certificates which numbered 140 require university graduation. 
The table also shows that out of 2,541 teachers other than of Winnipeg elementary 
schools, only 391 had less than 2 years’ experience while 445 had more than 10 
years’ experience, the median experience being about 5 years. It is noticeable 
that out of the 391 with less than 2 years’ experience, 348 were in one or two 
room schools, where the median experience was about 33 years, while in city 
schools the median experience was about 10 years. 


Teachers in training.—In the Provincial Normal School at Brandon there 
were enrolled 147 women and 9 men, or a total of 156, of whom 93 were training 
for Third Class and 63 for Second Class certificates. 
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The provincial Normal school at Winnipeg with a branch at St. Boniface 
had an enrolment of 309 students of whom 25 were men and 284 were women. 
With the exception of 53 at St. Boniface these were all training for Second’ 
Class certificates. In addition, 117 wrote the examination for First Class cer~ 
tificates, which examinations are exacted of teachers who have had their 
Second Class Normal training, a certain amount of subsequent teaching ex- 
perience and a Grade XII academic standing or university degree. In 
many cases preparation is made for these examinations extra murally. For 
some time a course of lectures has been given in the Normal school and else- 
where on Saturdays or in the evening to teachers to assist them in preparing 
for these examinations. Plans are now made to give regular training for First 
Class teachers at the Normal school. 


Summer Schools.—Teachers are also helped to train for higher certificates by 
means of summer schools now held at the Agricultural College. During the year 
the enrolment in these schools was 242. Full day courses, covering a pericd of six 
weeks, and designed to enableteacherstoimprove their academic standing, attracted 
60 students; 20 teachers attended a professional course in methods in grade XI 
science, while 162 teachers attended one or more other course lasting four weeks. 
In certain cases the school boards made a grant toward the expenses of the course. 


Consolidation.—As many as 5 new consolidations were approved during 
the year bringing the total up to 110. The total enrolment in consolidated 
schools during the year was 12,659. The percentage in average attendance 
was 75, as against 66-76 per cent for the whole province. The statistics of 
consolidated schools given on page 71 give a higher enrolment than this for 
the reason that certain schools which are not at present consolidated were 
included. The statistics in the table which are inserted for comparative pur- 
poses, therefore, underestimate rather than overestimate the points of super- 
iority of consolidated schools. Attention is particularly drawn to the proportion 
in secondary grades and the proportion at the ages of 13 and 14 years as compared 
with those shown in ungraded schools on page 71. 


Teachers’ residences.—There are now 246 teachers’ residences supplied by 
school boards in rural districts, 42 in village or hamlets, and 5 in towns, or 293 in all. 


Medical Inspection.—During the year 1921, 31,740 children were examined 
and recorded by the census. Fifty nurses gave full time to the work. Dental 
inspection is established in Winnipeg, and in 1921, 4,735 were examined; 3,800 
of these were reported as needing treatment and 4,926 treatments were given. 
The care for the deaf can be seen in table 48. In Winnipeg there were 565 
special examinations for retarded pupils. By arrangement with Ontario the 
blind of Manitoba are educated at the school for the blind at Brantford, Ontario, 
which during the year had 19 blind children from Manitoba. The delinquents 
are cared for in the Industrial school at Portage la Prairie. Jn 1921 there were 
114 boys in this institution. 


Vocational Education.—Agriculture has been taught. as a high school subject 
at five centres. or towns not large enough to employ a full time specialist in 
agriculture, home economics or manual training, the circuit plan of adminis- 
tration has proved satisfactory. Work receiving recognition as complying with 
the regulations of the Technical [iducation Act includes the practical arts 
course for girls, commercial courses, part time courses in printing and the various 
courses in evening schools. The following figures will illustrate the activities 
in these various atin of vocational and special education during the year:— 


I. Students in work complying with regulations of Technical Education Act, viz.:— 


Practical JA vis 'COUrses fOr BLES Meee «oaks actos oer ee eo Sacis Eic oe cee et Leo Cre ) 

Commercial courses: .)2...05. 5 «+ + sat ae ee: Ad EER ta eee ln hee oe eee ce nes Bale! 

Part time courses an printing.) $205 32 Pe 2s. BAD. ae ee em Sek edd oe 

Courses in'evenine schools. dot cnc, chk ee oa ae oe ee eee eee 3,592 
Ils-Short Courses’at,universities’and colleges#c.0e.2 2. fo0.s ne te ek ee eee ee PA ee ie See 2,789 
LIT; Business, colleges: (private) ic ek Be peer oe. ies i ou Ce eee ee Se SBS See 3,473 
TVTEN Oris Lechoolsts Ai tote. tae tec rte tee hate Ree TREE Te eR Re er ere eee ee 642 


V  slechnical work atiuniversitiesiand collepessni 2% en cadet ae ee ee ee. 1,370 
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SASKATCHEWAN. - 


Statistics —The statistics of the Department of Education in Saskatchewan 
have hitherto been given for the calendar year. In consequence the statistics 
in the tables in this report, with the exception of Tables 1 and 3, and the age 
table on page 67, are given as for the year ending December 31, 1920, instead 
of for the school year ending June 30, 1921, as in five other provinces. The 
figures given in the next paragraph are, however, for the calendar year 1921, 
these figures having been recently received. The province has now changed 
its school statistical year to that ending June 30, and statistics for the year 
ending June 30, 1922, have been collected from the schools. The department 
now procures information on the following points:— 


Enrolment, actual and possible aggregate days’ attendance and the per- 
centages based upon these; average attendance; percentage of attendance; 
attendance by groups of days; teachers by sex, class of certificate and average 
salary; pupils enrolled by sex, grade and age by single years up to 20 in rural, 
city, town and village schools and in high schools and collegiate institutes and 
technical schools, also in private schools; and the subjects of study by grade 
and sex in secondary schools. The significance of obtaining the possible as 
well as the actual aggregate attendance has already been discussed in the case 
of New Brunswick. If a pupil begins school a few months before the end of 
the school year it is not possible for him to have attended the full year. ‘The 
record of the aggregate possible days’ attendance as well as the actual is thus a 
source of information on the movement in and out of the schools and the per- 
centage obtained from this comes nearer to a scientific percentage than has 
hitherto been obtained. Thus in 1921, in elementary schools, the percentage 
which the average daily attendance for the year formed of the enrolment during 
the year was 63-73; the percentage on the basis of the actual aggregate attend- 
‘ance and the possible was 87-38. In 1920, the actual aggregate attendance 
in elementary schools for the year was 19,533,038, while the possible aggregate 
‘was 23,146,152. The enrolment for the year was 169,008. From this it can 
be deduced that the pupils attended on an average 115-6 days while their 
possible attendance was 137 days representing an average loss of only 21-4 
days or about one month for each pupil; on the other hand the average daily 
attendance was 103,745, which shows that the schools were open on an average 
188-3 days. From this it would appear that the pupils lost on an average 124 
days or nearly 4 months. This is an illustration of the danger of relying too much 
upon averages in arriving at conclusions or drawing many conclusions from a 
percentage of attendance unless it is obtained scientifically and uniformly for 
every province. A table that tells much more is one in which the Department 
shows the attendance by groups of days. Out of the 169,008 pupils m 1920, 
54,876 attended more than 150 days or more than 73 months, 45,479 attended 
‘between 101 and 150 days or between 5 and 74 months, while 10,014 attended 
less than 20 days, 19,873 attended between 20 and 50 days and 38,766 attended 
between 51 and 100 days. 


General Schools —During the year 1921 the number of school districts was 
4,480 with 5,591 departments, 10 collegiate institutes and 14 high schools. The 
enrolment in elementary and secondary schools was 184,871 including 6,903 in 
collegiate institutes and high schools, 102,478 in rural schools and 75,490 in village, 
town and city schools. The enrolment, average attendance and population near 
census periods since 1905, the year of the formation of the province are as follows :-— 


School year Enrolment Si EP Population oT 
oie Bec ot 9 a oe Ee ee a ee ae Ae aes hea ee ae a 25,191 13,493 257,763 1906 
SO Re a oe ey Oe Lae Se oth eae oer rt ae cion ae 72,407 37,701 492,432 1911 
IOI, eon acclismade ts tea La ge Re se SEY REST pI MCE, te ER SOR ee PRD eR NC 129,439 WL jo22 647,835 1916 


LOSS See. ee Mere ts ith Seth sn Rees etter ene s TaGohche i soncnd ane 184,871 117,391 751,510 1921 


a PU eS 
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This represents an increase in enrolment during the last 10 years of about 
156 per cent;. in average attendance of 207 per cent; in population of 53 per 
cent. The percentage of attendance of 63-73 is easily the highest on record in 
the province. This shows all the greater improvement in view of the con- 
ditions discussed above. Efficiency in carrying out the provisions of the School 
Attendance Act no doubt contributed to this increase in percentage of attendance. 
During 1920 an important new provision was enacted making it an offence to 
intimidate or otherwise prevent the attendance of a child at school or to attempt 
to interfere with the carrying out of the provisions of the Act. A penalty of 
$50 was attached to this offence. 


Other Educational Institutions —From ‘table 1 it will be seen that 8,247 
were reported as being enrolled in other institutions such as technical and 
special schools, Normal schools, Indian schools, private schools, universities 
and colleges, This does not include the deaf and blind sent at the expense of 
the province to Winnipeg and Brantford, Ont., while some business colleges 
and private schools did not report. Of the 8,247, the technical schools and 
university with their enrolment of 1,234 and 984 respectively were under govern- 
ment control. This makes a total of 187,089 for government controlled ins- 
titutions without representing by any means adequately the activities in agri- 
cultural work and without including the enrolment of the agricultural college 
of which statistics are not available. The total number reported as attending 
educational institutions in the province was 195,331 or 26 per cent of the total 
population of the province in 1921. 


Results of School Attendance—During the year 1921 the 184,871 pupils in 
general schools were classified as follows: Kindergarten, 1,728; grade I, 45,406; 
IT, 21,997; III, 24,857; IV, 24,095; V, 18,263; VI, 13,9384; VII, 9,369; VIII, 
12,921 (of whom 1,096 were enrolled in secondary schools); IX, 5,709 (2,068 
in secondary schools); X, 3,246 (1,451 in secondary schools); XI, 3,027 (1,617 
in secondary schools); XII, 770 (671 in secondary schools). This makes a 
total of 12,752 or 6-9 of the total enrolment in secondary grades. Above grade 
VI there were 35,042 or 19 p.c. of the total enrolment. The significance of these 
figures is not so great from the point of view of the actual present proportion of 
secondary to elementary grades as in the steady increase in this proportion 
from year to year in spite of the fact that the province is so rapidly increasing 
in population and consequently that the lower grades might be expected to 
increase faster than the higher grades. The following figures will illustrate:— 


Kinder- | Percentages 


garden Grades Grades © |——-—-——__-—_—___— 
Year and VII to XIL |} (X-X II) | VII-XII IX-XII 

Grade I to I to I 
BO QOS oe etn hate cece Sat.” See hen APRN Tee) Se NPs Ae Od 7,156 2,138 620 30 8-8 
OE oe keeles ketene Rents org ae Bee ee Reale, Bee Oo ork NE ee Be 24,085 8,676 3,079 36 12-8 
LOL Gr: tev aak shire Ned in| eae 2 ee Rie ee. Pontyd 40,655 18,462 i105 45 17-5 
LURAY toes eee MS Rendle DAME Nn RMR IN Hh he SRS Ye wee Cale 8 49,456 24,706 9,000 30 18-2 
EOR0ES aS Ane to RENE EY SE A TS CS 48,475 29,635 10, 296 61 21-3 
Pa I CREEL, Se Re FE ay es eee on Sag RMR 47,134 35,042 12,752 75 27-1 


The rapid increase in the proportion of the higher grades to grade I is 
especially noticeable in the last five years as compared with the previous 12 
years. It must be also remembered that enrolment in higher institutions 
would show a still more remarkable increase. The comparative figures of 
enrolment is given on page 49 and these figures go to show that rapidly as the 
extension of the educational system is going on the intensive part of the work 
is going on still more rapidly. 
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Teachers.—The number of teachers in 1921, excluding secondary schools, 
was 6,962, of whom 1,727 were males and 5,235 females, while there were 200 
in secondary schools. The classification and salaries for 1921 have not yet 
been published, but those for 1920 are shown in table 56, page 97. These 
salaries show an increase in every class of certificates over those of previous 
years. During the year 1920, 809 teachers were placed by a provincial system 
of placing teachers called the Teachers’ exchange. 


Medical Inspection.—This important work is carried on under the direction 
of a Director of School Hygiene. During the year 1920, 1,121 schools were visited, 
33,831 pupils were inspected and 625 homes visited. As many as 5,763 cases 
of physical defects were reported as corrected following the visits of the school 
nurses. At the summer school in connection with the University of Saskat- 
chewan a special intensive course of two weeks in school hygiene was offered to 
nurses in connection with the health education classes. 


Technical Education.—The first work under the Vocational Education Act 
in the province was conducted at the Regina Collegiate Institute during the 
second term of 1919 and the first term of 1920 when sewing classes and various 
technical subjects were taught. During the second term of 1920 both day 
and evening classes were carried on in 8 collegiate institutes and day classes 
at another. Day classes in first and second year commercial work were conduc- 
ted in four collegiate institutes. The following figures will illustrate the acti- 
vities of Saskatchewan during the year in vocational and special work :— 


Pupils doing work with ordinary high school grades (1920)— 


A ricyulture. iis ce. sminmraaune nce awee ve whats OP ae Chadaee Lod bleh ea ekl Sago taht eg 265 
IOUCCHOLGLSCLON CON ate te rere ete tear oen tek torre ies che ns stata ones? oiaisictovons oleit as ag Sete 785 
Kiemontary sciences) 534) eth o BS. eRe ae AN Rpt Ris ea ae moni AAe} eae Bay 2,894 
i ETE ip og Ano a C1) ee IR ea roel ed ee Rinne: ASE Meier eS Wachee tener eye 566 
Students in work coming under Technical Education Act— 
DIAS Ee AAS. Mls 0 i Oates a al 2 Side deg Fads Poy ade dag tinh ehyriey A cepa DT ee a ee sak 250 . 
TS ice hi ae gaat Spatial “he ltl aap Ae eR” RIN NON, ech ran ee PPL Rae ME Ce tare © Dy Ir ae 825 
Short courses at universities and colleges.............0 5.00 cece eee ete renee eet eens 1,046 
Budineasicollowes, (Private) Seieros sh ae dering aaa e apie (Rate oa Uae spot oo > hp deletes Henk fhe 521 
INTOLTUA SCHOO Ss Mee Len ec ern icterata ce Gatetsteat ees Se ttetatena wets act ayor= eters averages: nel a) ehalalerehe dorsi tha te.6l=* 723 
Technical courses at universities and colleges................0s0e0eeee Paha? Se ee agent Smee 624 
School Exhibitions— 2 
INUIT OF CXMIDILIONS ht. eae Pte te are Me ete eta Pate otra alm svete ota FT a) fvtete ts Fn ctaarereimtend aN Ss) + 6 260 
Schools taking part (estimated) .......... 20.5 ccs eee nee eee eens Wt Ans Pa Site onan Sanaa ars 1,900 
Pupils enrolled (estimated) ............ 00.6 e eee nee ee epee deere neces Ne eee eae ase ake ee 54,000 
Pupils exhibiting (estimated) ......00. 0.0.00 h ee Dene De ce ke Ee a ee he en es 36,400 
Boya’ Clubs (number of contests)... 04.5.2. oe kde ee cles age Sete pre cle Ped d ohn t ripg tie cen eee 688 
Girls” Clubs (number of contests) 0. ag). 3.0 oi Foe rece tee eee ate Senne ee ele se wera 506 
ALBERTA. 


Statistics. Formerly the statistical school year in Alberta coincided with 
the calendar year and the statistics in the tables in this report that are used for 
comparative purposes are for the year ending December 31, 1920. The province 
has now changed its statistical school year to June 30. The first statistics 
collected on this basis were for the half year from January 1 to June 30, 1921. 
The statistics for general schools given in tables 1 and 2 below for comparative 
purposes are for the calendar year 1920 because they better represent the actual 
growth of the enrolment in the province than statistics for a half year which 
always come far short of the enrolment for a whole year. In the tables given 
for the purpose of showing the classification of the pupils and the intensive 
work done, however, in the schools, the latest figures are used. The province 


for the first half of 1921 compiled statistics of both publicly controlled and 
private schools. Among other important data these statistics give the grade by 
sex and age by single years up to 20 of the pupils in both public and private 
schools. These data may be seen in the tables in Part II of this report. The 


province had for two years previously published an age-erade table. 


\ 
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General Schools —During the calendar year 1920, the province had in exist- 
ence 3,154 school districts, 108 having been erected ‘during the year, of which 
107 were public, 1 Roman Catholic Separate and 4 consolidated, ‘the latter 
including 9 original districts. The number of schools in operation was 2,826 
and of departments 4,289. The number of pupils enrolled was 135,750, of 
whom 75,864 were in 1,700 departments of graded schools and 59,886 were in 
2,589 ungraded schools. The increase in the enrolment since 1905 the year of 
formation of the province is shown as follows:— 


Enrolment Average Attendance 
School Year | —_———————_} Population Census Year 
Number Index Number Index 

L905 Paste eae: Re ee EDS: 24,254 100 13,375 100 185,412 1906 

LOLA cee heropetn.cke he eee alters, 61,660 254 32,556 244 374,663 1911 

OTB Ror elec ecan techn th ciecs sees ee ete oe eels 99,201 409 60,271 451 496, 525 1916 

L920 fos Sea eA, Mr eed Bee 135,750 559 82,416 616 569,670 | 1920 (estimated) 
588,454 1921 


It is impossible to show the increase as compared with the increase of the 
population since the full figures for 1905 and 1921 are not available, but the 
comparison of the enrolment with the average attendance is important. The 
average attendance is increasing much more rapidly than the enrolment and 
especially since 1911. The percentage of attendance in 1920 was 60-7, being 
lower than those of the two previous years. For the half year ended June 1921, 
the percentage was 71-9, but this being for only a half year is not compar able 
with the others. The average attendance for 1920, above, therefore, does not | 
show the full improvement made since 1905. 


Enrolment in Other Educational Institutions —The enrolment in other 
educational institutions (in 1921) was 12,877 of whom about 6,000 were in ins- 
titutions under provincial control including the university. This makes a total 
of 148,127 in educational institutions according to the latest figures available, 
(the figures of general schools and university being for the year 1920, the 
others being for the school year 1920-21.) The population by the census 
of 1921 was 588,454 and the estimated population for 1920 was 569,670. This 
makes a proportion of about 26 per cent of the population at school. These 
remarkably large proportions in Saskatchewan and Alberta may be partly due 
to the fact that the enrolment in a rapidly growing country is more lable to 
duplications than in an older country. The low percentage of attendance is 
no doubt partly due to the same cause. The high proportion of enrolment 
to population is also partly due to the larger proportions at school age than 
in less rapidly growing countries. All these allowances, however, can hardly 
explain the increase in this proportion from census to census. 


Results of School Attendance.—The number of pupils in secondary grades in 
1920 was 9,148, or in grades VII to XII, 28,791. These represent respectively 
6-8and 21-2p.c. of the enrolment. The increase in the number in the upper grades 
as compared with the lower grades since 1912, the year in which the twelve grade 
system was introduced, may be seen as follows:— 


Percentage of the total enrolment in 


Year 
Grade I Grades Grad 

IX to XII} VII to XII 
AQUDEE AR SER ORES Ba UR eee ie eer gciee Rempel eile: saan lee eat #8 ee ate 32-24 3°92 14-65 
iS IG PER CO ROM OME Be POU eng MART gS Se PO ae ee Dia Eas OE ESM PS Say aR ae sit 32-08 4-09 14-50 
LODE ee Peake a Peat ee Das Lote I ede: Sb 4 oe PE ean EAL Oe Fees ORES Bd | 29-86 4-44 15-51 
FOL Sates eo doh, « cx eae kW Beck eee eat i a ie cept oh is ak oh rar’ hen ee eee 25-54 5-38 17-19 
1 oe enc SRR hell en Sle ts eth ican. ace he a bah ela engi te aie ale ls A i i a NE ee 25-14 5-81 18-06 
LOAVES BEET TALES EEE a he GS. hs SIG See ee 24-87 5-62 18-45 
FOL aie Si ee a he el Re ge ne PA ae At Sane Sl ee 25-41 6-22 19-42 
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The distribution by grade of pupils leaving school at the age of 15 has 
been ascertained by the province since 1919 and is shown by the following 
percentages for 1919, 1920 and 1921:— 


Grades 
Year : = 
I Ii J TY: V VI Vii Vill IX x XI XII Total 
1919, 2-20 2-20 4-80 7-70 12-90 29-10 24-60 8-40 3-10 2-00 0-40 100 
1920. 0-91 1-21 2-06 4-23 7-04 13-20 17-10 29-98 12-14 5-92 3:41 2-80 100 
1921. 1-12 3-92 6-09 9-91 16-84 19-16 33-55 6-65 1-47 0-24 00 100 


The proportions for the half year 1921 are peculiar in this as well as in 
other respects and are probably characteristic of a half-yearly enrolment rather 
than of any real difference between this term and the year immediately pre- 
vious. The improvement in 1920 over 1919 is very noticeable for 71-35 per 
cent of those leaving at 15 years were above grade VI as against 65-44 per cent 
in ie and, still better, the improvement is steadily progressive from grade to 
grade. 


Teachers.—The number of teachers in 1921 was 5,320 of whom 1,346 were 
male and 3,974 females, as against 5,014 in 1920 of whom 1,161 were males and 
3,853 females. The proportion of male teachers seems to be decreasing. The 
number of first class teachers in 1921 was 390 males and 756 females, or 1,146 

or nearly 23 per cent of the total; while the number of second class teachers 
was 2,700 or 54 percent of the total; making a total of 77 per cent with a second 
class or higher. The improvement in first class certificates is especially notice- 
able. The lowest salary paid in rural schools was $630, in town schools $750 
and in village schools $840, while the average was higher in every case than in 
1920. The average salary paid to males with First Class certificates in 1905 
was $732. The average salaries in 1920 are shown on page 98. Such increases in 
salaries enable the province to exact higher educational standing of the teachers. 
Ne student can now enter upon Normal School training with lower than grade 
XI standing. The number of permits in use in the province was reduced to 
about one-third of those in use in previous years. 


Teachers in Training —Yo facilitate attainment to the standard now required 
of teachers, the province advances loans to cover the cost of Normal training. 
During the year 1920 there was a third Normal school opened, this time at 
Edmonton, in addition to those already existing in Calgary and Camrose. 
This Normal school had an enrolment of 110 students with at least grade XI 
standing. 


Rural Education.—Four new consolidations embracing 9 original units were 
erected in 1920; 2 more were erected during the first term of 1921, bringing 
the total consolidations up to 68, embracing 217 original unit. A new phase 
in educational activity in the province is the organization of two-room rural 
schools in district where the school population is so large that one teacher cannot 
do the work efficiently. Twenty-nine of these were erected in 1920 and steps 
had been taken to build a large number in 1921. The erection of teachers’ 
residences tends to make rural teaching more attractive. The ratepayers in 
non-English speaking districts usually erect a teacher’s residence on a five-acre 
plot near the school and provide the teacher with an adequate supply of fuel. 
There were 30 of these erected in 1920. Another phase of educational activity 
was secondary consolidation or rural high schools. Two of these were in 
existence at the end of the first term of 1921. Consideration is also being 
given to the matter of creating municipal school boards. 
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Medical Inspection.—In Alberta the board of every district has power to 
employ a medical doctor, dentist or nurse or all of these to inspect and treat the 
children and advise the parents. Statistics of the work done are at present 
available only in the city of Calgary, where during the year 1920 there were 
9,781 cases referred by nurses to examining physicians, 3,192 cases were followed 
up by visits to the home, 599 eye cases were treated and 2 288 dental treat- 
ments were given. 


Vocational and Special Schools—Vocational education coming under the 
Technical Education Act was carried on in 1921 in 8 day schools situated at 
four centres, and in evening schools situated at 13 centres. In addition to 
these were the activities in agricultural education, both in the ordinary general 
schools and in special agricultural schools at Olds, Claresholm, Vermilion, 
Gleichen, Raymond and Youngstown. ‘The following is a summary of activities 
in technical and special work in 1920-21 :— 


Technical work coming under the Technical Education Act— 


Aes phan te dattee varenartnheed aA eeiteha alee Sice® CLM net tal tet fan BRR a cee Cp ee 1,860 
PU VOTUIDD cache net wcceseas as eee etre Bek ids cae RST TOE eae eT pe i ae ee ea ae AEE Se ARN Mon reg nui OD 8 2,069 
COTEEBPON GENCE 0.0 5c slage cee ola re aaa AEC uee etl ee ea aT Tt ascent cornea 220 
Business colleges"(private)pn Aske so les ak PE LORE Bhs Soha ack RSE ee Oe eeeetee Semen es 2,216 
Short.courses:in iniversities:and colleges 4.,..eeae nen ee ee eee ee ee aes 71 
Normal schoolsrvy. 9 8. Fonds 2 NE SR RS See i Te ae Ke Ae a eee 694 
‘Lechnical workiatjuniversities;and collegeg.ca.n:).0.+. hpi on Skene eee « een ee ee eee 594 
Agriculture in elementary and high schools....................2000000- Extensive, but figures not known 
Students at agricultural schools at Olds, Claresholm, Vermilion, etc..................cccceeeeeees - 
| Manual training........ 1,448 
Pupils doing technical work included with ordinary high school work....{ Household science...... 1,589 


Wood and metal work. 1, "448 
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General Schools—The total enrolment during the year 1920-21 was 85,950, 
of whom 43,442 were boys and 42,508 were girls. Of these 3,093 boys and 
4,166 girls or a total of 7,259 were in high schools; 20,223 boys and 19,427 
girls or a total of 39,650 were in city elementary schools; 11,521 boys and 
10,801 girls or a total of 22,322 were in rural municipality elementary schools; 
and 8,605 boys and 8,114 girls or a total of 16,719 were in rural schools and 
assisted schools. The average daily attendance in all these schools was 68,497 
or 79-69 per cent of the enrolment. This percentage was the highest in Canada, 
the next highest being Quebec. The enrolment, average attendance and popu- 
lation at the nearest census years since 1871 have been as follows:— 


Enrolment Average Attendance Population 
School Year = —_—_——_———/ Census 

Number Ratio Number Ratio Number Ratio Year 
LSTA ESN. eee hein.. Rae eee - = - ~ 36, 247 109 1871 
iN sy (G Renee ete Meee a, Tes Oe 1,028 100 ras 100 = - - 
LSS ener ee ee es tc eee 2-571 250 1,367 238 49,459 137 1881 
IBS Od et sees, eee ttt, els a oa A 9,260 901 5.135 893 98,173 271 1891 
LOO U recsrcnie sie fy so ener omer ane Zor OLo 2,297 15, 335 2,667 178, 657 493 1901 
19067 ee Be nie a ee 28, 522 QUt4: 19,809 3,445 = = = 
LEO) ae CESAR Mi Ae Sal Ta 49,451 4,810 2, DLA 5,654 392,480 794 1911 


LO Le ence 5 Sate cee eer ae 85, 950 8, 750 68,498 11,913 024, 582 1,447 1921 


The rate of increase in average attendance is especially noticeable being 
more than 8 times that of the population while that of the enrolment was more 
than 6 times that of the population. The improvement in average attendance 
is more particularly marked since 1906. The reason for including the figures 
of 1906 is that this was the year in which rural municipality schools were first 
established. It would seem from the acceleration from this date that these 
schools exercised strong influence over average attendance. 
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Other Educational Institutcons—From table 1 it will be seen that the enrol- 
ment in other educational institutions than general schools was 11,962 of whom 
6,360 were in institutions under provincial control and 2,393 in Indian schools 
* under Dominion supervision. This makes a total of 92 ,ol10 in educational 
institutions under provincial control or 97,912 in all educational institutions 
of which statistics were available for the year. ‘This proportion of 18-7 per cent 
cf the population is lower than in other provinces for the reason that the pro- 
portion of children of school age to adults is smaller in British Columbia than 
in other provinces. 


Results of School Attendance.—In high school grades there were 7,442 
pupils, all but 212 of whom were accommodated in the high schools. In the 
Fourth Reader which corresponds to grades VII and VIII there were 16,360. 
This makes a total of 23,802 or 27-7 per cent of the enrolment above grade VI. 
If to the 23,802 be added those doing continuation work in other schools and 
university work there would be over 30 per cent of the total enrolment in all 
institutions or about 6 per cent of the total population in what would be 
considered secondary grades in many countries. The large numbers in high 
school grades are accommodated in 35 high schools in cities, 15 high schools 
in rural municipalities and 2 high schools in rural and assisted districts, while 
85 of the 212 pupils in high school grades (Fifth Reader) outside the high 
schools were taught in graded rural and assisted schools where one teacher 
had no pupils other than of Fifth Reader grade, 61 in graded rural and assisted 
schools where 1 teacher taught the work of only Fourth and Fifth Readers, 
and 40 in a city graded school and two rural municipal schools. This leaves 
only 26 pupils of high school grade without high school accommodation. 


Teachers.—The number of teachers was 2,734, of whom 595 were males and 
2,139 females. This makes the proportion of males to females larger than in any 
other province. This proportion (28 per cent) is, however, less than the average 
since the beginning of the century (33 per cent). Of these, 251 were employed 
in high schools, 1,077 in city schools, 644 in rural municipality schools and 762 
in rural and assisted schools. This makes | teacher to 29, 37, 35 and 22 pupils 
respectively in each of these types of schools. Of the 2,734 teachers, 433 held 
Academic certificates, 490, First Class, 1,105, Second Class, 418, Third Class, 
139, temporary and 149, special certificates. Leaving out the special certificates, 
this means that 923 out of 2,585 or over 35 per cent held Academic or First 
Class certificates and only about 16 per cent, Third Class certificates. These 
proportions have been approximately the same since 1910. ‘The salaries may 
be seen in table 58, page 98. 


Normal Schools.—The plan of conducting advanced and preliminary courses 
simultaneously at the normal schools was discontinued at the end of 1920 and 
the advanced session only was held in the winter of 1921. <A policy was put 
into effect by the Department of Education in 1920 of assisting members of 
normal school staffs and inspectors to attend summer sessions at leading 
universities, and one of the teachers and one of the inspectors attended a 
summer session at an American University. A summer session of the school 
for teachers was held in Victoria from July 4 to August 5, 1921, and the 
provincial university summer school from July 4 to August 13, the former 
having an enrolment of 207 and the latter of 184. Among the seven classes 
conducted at the provincial summer school the one for primary grade work is 
especially interesting. This class had an enrolment of 60. 


Medical Inspection.—In British Columbia the boards of every city, town 
and municipal district are required by statute to appoint school health inspectors 
and provide them with the proper facilities for the performance of their duties. 
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Institutions for the blind and deaf are established at Vancouver with a staff 
in 1921 of 6 teachers and an enrolment of 51 pupils of whom 26 were boys and 
25 girls. Provisions were made early in 1918 for special training of retarded 
pupils in the schools of Vancouver. Sixteen special classes were open in 1920-21. 


Technical, Agrieultural and Special Education.—School gardening was 
conducted in 119 schools by 194 teachers with 6,199 pupils in elementary grades; 
school supervised home-gardening was conducted in 56 schools by 77 teachers 
with 721 pupils. Other home projects—rearing of poultry, pigs, etc.—were carried 
on especially in districts served by district supervisors of agricultural education. 
A regular two-year course in agriculture is now being taught in 14 high schools to 
approximately 400 students. Technical schools are now established in the 
cities of Vancouver, Victoria and New Westminster. Vancouver Technical 
school was opened in March, 1921, the technical work having formerly been 
carried on at one of the high schools. Further particulars of technical and 
special work in. British Columbia in 1920-21 are given as follows:— 


Bice Rew R AR. esmeies A tk kd <n eR Bere Bing. Sin a8 eR ene ene oe Prec eee 1,441 
WB gS 0 na FO Pg a es cn i SEM Me meme ea eS a ERMA RC I eee TPES. ANA Se eR SE nn 3,197 
Gorréspond enceren tie fk seek aa hetero eg ORAM. cy RE ee Oe dey ear eee eater 135 
‘Business:colleceskppivatey.) cad, ass ca b See ope ceaees aon seeps Le BAC Ro Rkie he eerie 1,925 
Normal sehod! sh Woes aro e Seins Meee ee oe neces eee ee sae ee a se aR ee 377 
Departmental summer-school for teachers su. 2..0, jg» ki ead bee a ee eee eee 207 
University summerischoolsiormteachers = iisccuame. (ae tees ae - ot eee tae eee eee 197 
School gardens—Elementary— 
Schoolstrepresenite d:t.s9 fas hip 8 ee eateite ye 2S oo Eh REE. 4c aa ae tae: 119 
Teachers represented 2. bose pacendact skeen ot 2 hace eee ee ee te ne ee ee 194 
Pupils represented cOmess aye® 26 TSE eR A: 1S oes ee eee ta a eer 6,199 
Agriculture in high schools— 
Schoole. we ertanie: Adak esas SATO SRN AE A STEM oe oR SE, Pe. See eee 14 
Pipi Se ee oe se A ee 2 Bus <n Aa et ie te RP eee eI Se ee ee eee ae re 400 


DOMINION AND GENERAL. 


Frontier College.—The Frontier College, formerly called the Reading Camp 
Association, was established in 1900. It was incorporated by chapter 77, 
Dominion Statutes of 1922, as the Provincial College, with head office at Toronto 
or elsewhere as may be determined from time to time by by-laws of this college. 
The objects of this college as defined by statute are: (a) to promote. education 
among Canadian working men and women and Canadian immigrants; (b) to 
promote higher educational training and instruction for teachers and social 
workers among Canadian working men and women and immigrants. The 
college may conduct classes and construct buildings in such places as the vicinity 
of factories, industrial plants, mining, lumber and railway camps and all com- 
munities of workers engaged in construction, industrial, agrarian and other 
labouring pursuits. The college has power to confer degrees in Arts; it shall 
have no religious qualifications or tests; it has power to establish branches 
and affiliate with other colleges or universities. A large staff is now distributed 
from coast to coast throughout the various logging camps and construction 
labour gangs, ete. The Ontario Department of Education has been for some 
time extending a grant to this college. 


Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research.—This 
council was constituted in 1915. Accounts of the organization and activities of 
this council may be found in its own reports and also in the 1916-17, 1918, 1919 
and 1920 editions of the Canada year Book. During the year 1921-22 a number 
of applications for financial assistance in aid of special researches were approved 
by the council, and assistance granted. Among these may be mentioned: (1) an 
investigation to ascertain the possibility of cultivating economically in British 
Columbia severai essential oil and drug plants; (2) investigations regarding the 
relations of the infra red rays to the structure of atoms; (3) a study of the gap in 
ether rays between ultra-violet light and X-rays; (4) a study of the cause and 
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treatment of acidity in the soils of Quebec and New Brunswick; (5) an attempt to 
analyze the paths of balls in ore crushing tube hulls by means of photography; 
(6) to investigate the causes of soil corrosion of iron piping and other iron struc- 
tures in Canada; (7) an investigation to remedy the destructive effect of alkali 
soil waters of the west on concrete; to investigate the problem of utilizing the 
low grade iron ore deposits of Canada. These investigations are made, of 
course, by trained experts at favourable centres such as universities, etc. 


Dominion Technical Education Branch.—The activities in vocational and 
special education in the different provinces have already been reviewed under 
each province. Tables 46 and 47 below give the figures for 1921 for vocational 
schools participating in the grants under the Dominion Technical Education 
-Act of 1919. The Dominion end of Technical education activities is adminis- 
tered by the Technical Education Branch of the Department of Labour. Full 
details of the activities of this branch for the year 1921 are to be found in the 
second annual report cf the branch and in bullétins entitled Vocational 
Education Bulletins issued from time to time by the branch. This 
bulletin contains brief articles from authoritative sources dealing with the 
developments in the work throughout the Dominion and with special features 
of interest to teachers and directors, also new items of interest, book reviews 
and lists of textbooks. Among the activities of the year 1921-22 should be 
mentioned the organization of the Agricultural and Technical school at Charlotte- 
town as a direct result of the additional aid provided by the Dominion Technical 
Education Act. The reorganization of short-time vocational classes in the 
Nova Scotia Technical College, the provision for classes among fishermen and 
the development of a correspondence division in connection with vocational 
work in Nova Scotia, have been facilitated by federal aid as were also the various 
features discussed in connection with technical education under the different 
provinces. The figures for technical education given in the different tables 
throughout the report are for the year 1920-21. The following figures for 
1921-22 are from the latest report of the Dominion Technical Education Branch 
(at the time of writing this has not yet gone to press). 


The amount paid to the provinces under the Technical Education Act for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1922, was $720,236 of which British Columbia 
received $47,904; Alberta, $82,606; Saskatchewan, $13,666; Manitoba, $21,174; 
Ontario, $378,175; Quebec, $114,651; New Brunswick, $32,758; Nova Scotia, 
$22,161 and Prince Edward Island, $7,142. The provincial expenditures for 
the same year were $2,201,534 of which $97,310 was expended on administration, 
$15,036 on teacher training, $23,428 on correspondance instruction, $1,273,759 
on capital account, $453,362 on teachers’ salaries, $51,397 on maintenance and 
$286,705 on special grants. The total expenditure by provinces was: British 
Columbia, $95,888; Alberta, $874,581; Saskatchewsan, $27,331; Manitoba, 
$42,348; Ontario, $800,515; Quebec, $229,302; New Brunswick, $44,322; 
Nova Scotia, $65,516 and Prince Edward Island, $21,731. The number of 
schools during the school year ended June 30, 1922, was 283 of which 72 were 
day schools, 207 were evening schools and 4 were correspondence departments; 
the number of teachers employed was 527 in day schools, 1,711 in evening 
schools, 30 in correspondence work or a total of 2,268; the number of pupils 
was 13,585 in day schools, 46,219 in evening schools and 2,154 in correspondence 
courses or a total of 61,958. Summer schools for teacher training numbered 
4 with a staff of 22 and an enrolment of 231. The pupils by provinces (the 
order of the provinces being the same as given above from West to East) were 
0,844, 3,477, 2,667, 5,802, 31,823, 6,158, 2,931, 3,093 and 166. Attention is 
once more called to the fact that the number of schools and pupils given above 
are for technical activities participating in the grants under the Dominion 
Technical Education Act and does not represent all the technical or vocational 
activities in each of the provinces. 
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Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene-—This committee was 
organized in Ottawa on April 26, 1918, ‘‘to work for the conservation of mental 
health and for improvement in the care and treatment of those suffering from 
nervous and mental diseases or mental deficiency, and for the prevention of 
these disorders; to co-operate with other agencies; to enlist the aid of the Dominion 
and Provincial governments; and to help organize and aid affiliated provincial 
and local societies or committees of mental hygiene’’.. The services of three 
mental specialists, four social workers and an office staff were secured and a 
head office was opened at 143 College street, Toronto, and another at 121 Bishop 
street, Montreal. Among other works, the committee since its organization 
has accomplished: (1) Survey of the province of Manitoba (1918); (2) Survey 
of British Columbia (1919); (8) Psychiatric studies in Toronto; (4) Psychiatric 
studies in Montreal; (5) work for returned soldiers suffering from mental and 
nervous diseases; (6) work in connection with immigration; (7) work in con- 
nection with medical education, educational publicity ete.; (8) work among 
“normals” and ‘‘supernormals’’; (9) the establishment of a library containing 
literature on the subject of Mental Hygiene; (10) a Bureau of Statistics, and 
(11) a Survey of Nova Scotia (1920). A quarterly publication known as the 
“Canadian Journal of Mental Hygiene” is issued from the editorial office at 
121 Bishop Street, Montreal. / 


Indian Education.—During the year 1921 there were in operation a total 
of 326 Indian schools of which 253 were day schools, 58 boarding and 15 indus- 
trial. This represents an increase of 6 day schools and a decrease of one indus- 
trial school since the previous year. The total enrolment for the year was 
12,558 pupils of whom 6,219 were boys and 6,339 girls, being an increase of 362 
over 1920. The enrolment was distributed among the day schools (7,775), 
boarding schools (3,156) and industrial schools (1,627). Theaverage attendance 
was 8,723, or an increase of 1,094 over the preceding year. In addition to the 
above there were about 100 Indian children being provided for and educated 
in public and private residential schools throughout the Dominion, besides a 
number attending high schools. The 326 schools in operation during the year 
were conducted under the following auspices; undenominational, 538 day and. 
1 industrial; Roman Catholic, 87 day, 32 boarding and 8 industrial; Church 
of England, 71 day and 3 industrial; Methodist, 38 day, 5 boarding and 3 indus- 
trial; Presbyterian, 3 day and 5 boarding; and the Salvation Army, 1 day 
school. The expenditure on Indian Education from parliamentary appropria- 
tions during the year was $1,112,410. In addition to this, various bands of 
Indians contributed $47,297 towards the payment of teachers’ salaries. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Statistics.—Tables 63 to 71 show that during the year 1921 or latest year 
reported there were in operation in Canada 23 universities and 65 affiliated, 
professional and technical colleges, including 21 classical colleges. The univer- 
sities had a teaching staff of 3,922 of whom 2,865 men and 467 women were 
specified by sex. The number of students was 34,730 of whom 25,453 men 
and 9,C27 women were specified. Of this number 12,645 were registered also 
at affiliated colleges. The total number of students is exclusive of 407 men 
and 232 women registered at. the same time at two Federated Universities 
in Arts, Pure Science and Theology. 


The number of students added by faculties was 36,206 so that 1,476 students 
must have been registered in more than one faculty. The comparative attrac- 
tion of the different faculties cannot be represented fairly by giving the number 
of students in the faculties of universities alone. The following table shows 
the number in the various faculties in both universities and colleges with a 
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total excluding those who are registered in both at the same time. Arts and 
Pure Science are not fully represented, as the statistics of certain colleges affiliated 
or annexed to universities were given in mass and not by faculties. The 
statistics of the other faculties are fairly full as the 1,224 students who were not 
specified by faculty clearly did not belong to any of the faculties mentioned. 

ewes 


: a Total Universities and 
. Universities Colleges Colleges excluding 
duplicate 
Name of Faculty 


Number] Number of Students Number Number of Students |Number; Number of Students 
of Insti--————_———____—_—_|of Insti-|-————________~_lof Insti- 
tutions | Men | Women; Total | tutions} Men )Women) Total | tutions | Men Women, Total 


Preparatory Courses. . 7 | 8,008) 2,412) 10,415 18 | 1,799 312|* 2,111 25 | 9,802} 2,724) 12,526 
Undergraduate : 

Courses in Arts and 

Pure Science........ 23 6,437 3,038} 10,147 12 436 306 742 35 6,873 3,344] 10,889 
Graduate Courses... .. 14 476 214 690 1 BS 1 4 15 479 215 694 
Medicine. Set 9 3,088 152 3,240 - - - - 9 3,088 152 3,245 
Engineering and Ap- 1 

plied Science........ ip: 2,606 2 2,608 1 33 - 33 14 2,639 2 2,641 
Bnisted ts fs 5 2 OL | 3 212 783 995 2 128 12 140 5 340 795 1,135 
Theology ie. ul BN ie 10 664 G 671 20 707 360 1,067 30 ile 7A 367 1,738 
Social Service......... 4 74 563 637 - - - - 4 74 563 637 
Commerce............ 5 610 19 629 3 282 24 306 7 683 43 726 

Wisco ck. 6 ccs hs oe a 572 21 593 1 420 16 436 8 992 37 1,029 
Bharmacy.shis he. 8 434 20 454 1 158 10 168 9 592 30 622 
SANTO cs bee 1 380 ~ 380 - - - ~ 1 380 - 380 
WOGHLISEEY eee oe 5: 342 24 366 1 873 17 890 4 1,215 41 1,246 
Architecture.......... 5 295 - 295 - - - - 5 295 - 295 
Acriculture.....2... 2. 3 284 6 290 3 793 4 797 6 1,077 10 1,087 
Biducation. .. .:<.... 2:2 2 176 84 260 1 2 159 161 3 178 243 421 
Household Science.... 4 - 235 200 5 - 499 499 8 - 612 612 
Nursing ete = 6825 fe 4 = 181 181 2 - 7 7 6 - 188 188 
OEOSET Vie. cise oe 3 105 - 105 - ~ - - 3 105 - 105 
Veterinary Medicine. . 1 20 = 20 1 96 - 96 2 116 - 116 
Summer School for : 

ANCACHOTS::. csc ois He 5 299 284 583 5 241 828 1,069 10 540 1,112 1,652 
Summer School for 

other than Teachers 2 88}* 21 109 4 162 51 213 5 177 71 248 
Other Short Courses. . 2 = 250 250 4 966 145) 13111 2 966 395) 1,361 
Correspondence....... 3 402 357 759 6 309 10 319 9 711 367 1,078 
Physical Education... 1 - 70 70 ~ - = - 1 - 70 70 


The concentration in the case of the largest faculty besides Arts and 
Science, namely Medicine, is very noticeable. The 3,240 students in this 
faculty studied at only 9 of the 60 odd institutions, while, as may be seen from 
table 65, about 57 p.c. of them were registered in 2 institutions. Similarly, 
in the case of the next largest, Engineering, while the 2,641 students were dis- 
tributed among 14 institutions, almost 56 p.c. of them were registered in 2 
institutions or about 70 p.c. in 3 institutions. In contradistinction to these is 
the next in order, Theology, of which the 1,738 students were registered in 
30 different institutions. 


It is also noticeable that of the 16,322 students in the 16 faculties which 
are not short courses, or Arts and Science, 5,412 or about 33 p.c. studied in 
faculties connected with the medical profession; while 12,321 or about 76 pre: 
studied in faculties which might be included in the five faculties of Medicine, 
Engineering, Theology, Law and Agriculture; the only remaining large group 
being music. While the number in regular faculties of education is small, 
the number attending summer courses for teachers is fourth in order of size 
and is distributed over more institutions than any of the others except Theology 
and Engineering. Further, it is spread over every province except two. This 
comparatively new movement seems, then, to show signs of rapid growth. 
So far as returns have been received for 1922, about a thousand students in 
summer schools for teachers have already been reported by three institutions. 
Correspondence courses also seem to be spreading far and wide. 


Table 67 shows the number of the students of Canadian universities who 
are not residents of the province in which the university is located. The number 
coming from places outside Canada should be especially interesting, particularly 
as these students are not attending one or two institutions only, but are dis- 
tributed over 19 out of the 23 Canadian Universities. 
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The financial statistics of universities are given in table 68 and of colleges 
in table 71. The number of students by academic years in universities is 
given in table 66. The term ‘academic years” should be explained. By the 
“first year” is meant the first year of a regular course leading up to a First 
degree such as B.A., B.Sc., etc., and not necessarily the first year at the institu- 
tion. For example, an institution may offer three years of high school work 
on the successful completion of which a student enters upon his undergraduate 
work in Arts in the same institution. The three years of high school work 
are referred to in the table as “courses leading to Junior Matriculation and 
other preparatory courses,” while ‘First year’ refers to the first of the sub- 
sequent four “‘years’” in Arts. 


Conference of University Presidents—More than 40 university presidents, 
principals, deans and professors assembled in Winnipeg on June i6 and 17, 
1922, with the object of exchanging ideas among the different institutions, 
discussing common problems and considering suggestions which might lead 
up to more standardized curricula in the universities of the Dominion. Among 
the problems discussed were: (1) Supervision and regulation of athletics; (2) 
Supervision of freshmen; (3) Advisability of reciprocal agreement for dealing 
with expelled students; (4) The university and the training of teachers for 
secondary schools; (5) Limiting the number of students in the faculty of Arts; 
(6) Some scientific problems in agriculture and (7) a centralized graduate school 
for Canada. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Tables 72 to 76 of this report give the statistics. of private schools 
in Canada for the year 1921. The term private schools here includes: (1) 
educational institutions under private or denominational control which do the 
work of the ordinary school grades but which have a somewhat larger proportion 
of pupils taking only commercial work, music and other special subjects than 
ordinary publicly controlled schools; (2) business colleges, which teach com- 
mercial courses mainly. The tables show that during the year there were in 
attendance at business colleges in all the provinces over 29,300 pupils and in 
the other private schools, in eight provinces, over 18,250 pupils as against 
nearly 2,000,000 in ordinary publicly controlled schools in the same provinces. 
The figures for both business colleges and private schools are not quite 
complete as a certain number did not report, but as these were nearly all small 
institutions, some of which were not in actual operation during the year, there 
is reason to believe that the figures in the tables give as close an approxima- 
tion to the total number attending these institutions as is given by most countries 
reporting such statistics. 


Only two points will be discussed in connection with the statistics of private 
schools. The first of these is the value of such statistics as supplementary 
information to that given by the reports of publicly controlled schools, especially 
on the question of elimination of pupils from school. The tables giving the 
ages of the pupils in publicly controlled schools in different provinces show, 
where ages by single years are given, that there is a serious elimination from 
school after the age of twelve or thirteen, in spite of compulsory attendance 
laws. Without supplementary information it is impossible to state whether 
these pupils drop out of school altogether, or merely transfer to private schools. 
One superintendent of city schools gives full information on this point from 
year to year. Jor example, in his 1921 report he stated that, during that school 
year, his schools had an enrolment of 35,766. Of this enrolment, 26,772 had 
been on the register of the same city schools in the previous year; 2,087 had 
come from schools in the province other than the schools of the city in question; 
1,455 had come from schools outside the province; and 5,452 had not previously 
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attended school. During the year, 3,978 pupils were withdrawn from the 
public schools of the city. Of these, 276 had entered private or denominational 
schools; 2,587 had removed from the city; 498 had gone to work; 98 had been 
kept at home to assist in household work; 361 had been withdrawn through 
illness; 56 had died; while no cause was ascertained for 102 withdrawals. If 
information of this kind were available for the whole province and for every 
province, it is possible that it would be seen that elimination from the schools 
during early adolescence is not so great as it would seem at first sight. Of 
the 3,978 who had been withdrawn, only the 56 who died and the 498 who 
had gone to work had necessarily left school. It is not unlikely that the 2,587 
who had removed from the city would be enrolled in some other schools, while 
276, or about half as many as had definitely left school had entered private 
schools. Now on consulting the table of private elementary and secondary 
schools, it will be seen that the distribution by ages is practically an inversion 
of the order of the distribution by ages in publicly controlled schools up to the 
age of 16; and that instead of a sudden drop from 13 as in public schools, there 
is a sudden rise. Only 13,891 of the 18,250 pupils in private schools were 
classified by age, while the remaining 4,359 were generally in attendance at 
institutions of which the classification by grade was not the same as that given 
in-the questionnaire, and many of them were in large secondary institutions 
where the great majority of pupils would be above the age of 18. It would 
seem, therefore, that the drop in the attendance at publicly controlled schools 
a year or two before compulsory attendance regulations are satisfied, would 
be filled to a certain extent by attendance at private schools, the curricula of 
which are satisfactory to public educational authorities. Again, those attending 
private business colleges are not all adults, and a considerable number of them 
might be added to the number of early adolescents attending public schools. 


The second point has reference to the classification by age and grade in 
these private elementary and secondary schools. Of the 18,000 odd in these 
schools, the classification by grade (Kindergarten to Grade XIT) and age by 
single years of only 10,245 was obtained; but this sample is large enough to be ~ 
fairly representative of the type. What is interesting about this distribution 
is that it is not according to the grading of any one province, but rather a com- 
bination of that of seven provinces. The schools represented are nominaily 
independent of the Education Departments of the provin¢es in which they 
are situated, but in reality they are in close affiliation to these departments, 
especially in the matter of curricula. For this affiliation may be mentioned 
three reasons: (1) a large number of these private schools are denominational 
schools having for their end, among other things, the training of teachers for 
denominational schools. Before such teachers are granted professional certifi- 
cates by the province they must pass the departmental examinations of the 
province, and in order to do this, it is necessary for them to study the subjects 
prescribed for these examinations. In some provinces where certain laboratory 
courses are added to these examinations and required of prospective teachers, 
these private schools, of their own accord, ask for government inspection in 
these courses. (2) Since compulsory attendance laws are now fairly general 
throughout the Dominion, the courses and teaching of these private schools 
must satisfy the authorities responsible for carrying out these laws. (3) Finally, 
many pupils of private schools aim at a university education, and the matricu- 
lation to universities not only brings about a similarity between the courses 
of study and standards in the private schools and in the public schools of the 
province in which they are situated, but also a similarity between the courses 
of study and standards of the private schools of one province and those of 
another. ‘Junior Matriculation” and Grade XI examinations, which are 
roughly equivalent, are in the main the common factor linking general education, 
the teaching profession and the universities in all provinces. The tendency, 
therefore, is for all schools—whatever additional subjects they may introduce, 
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and whatever innovations they may make in method—to have in mind 
ultimately these examinations. It is possible that even the purely cultural 
“colleges” come under the operation of this tendency. In combining, therefore, 
the statistics of age-grade distribution of the private schools of the different 
provinces, we are not necessarily combining things which are dissimilar from 
the point of view of aim and curricula. It might be expected, however, that 
as these schools are operated independently, the differences in method would 
bring about different results, and that the nominal grade in which pupils are 
placed would differ far more in relation to the ages of the pupils as between 
different private schools in different provinces than as between the public 
schools in these provinces. On examining table 74 closely it will be seen that 
the correlation between age and grade, instead’ of being lower than in public 
schools, is higher—in fact remarkably near perfection. The method of corre- 
lation used was the shorter method of Leonard P. Ayres. This method was 
also used by the Statistical Division of the Bureau of Education at Washington 
in its bulletin on Statistics of City School Systems, 1917-18. A comparison 
between the table for private schools under discussion and certain city schools 
analyzed in the American report shows that the Canadian private schools 
compare very favourably with the best American city schools in this correlation 
between ages and grades. This high correlation does not necessarily mean 
that the work in the private schools is better than that in the public schools. 
What it seems to mean more than anything else in this case, is that the pheno-- 
menon in public schools of a large number of overage pupils dropping out in 
the lower grades, and leaving comparatively young pupils in the higher grades, 
is absent in the case of private schools. The proportion of retarded pupils 
seems to be just as great in private as in public schools, and also the proportion 
of accelerated pupils, both of whom spoil the correlation between age and 
erade. However, in private schools the retarded pupils either keep on from 
erade to grade themselves, or drop out to be replaced by retarded pupils in the 
upper grades from public schools; while in public schools, the retarded pupils 
drop out altogether. On applying another test called the coefficient of regression, 
however, it is seen that the rate of progress is over 9/10 of a grade a year through- 
out (.907). This is unusually good progress, implying that the twelve grades 
at this rate are covered on the average in 13 1/3 years. 


Private schools show definite individuality when compared with public 
schools in the matter of retardation (‘“‘retardation” here refers strictly to age, 
as compared with grade, not to repetition in the grade). In public schools 
it is usual to find the first grade showing a small percentage of retarded or 
overage pupils; this percentage increases from grade to grade up to a certain 
grade, this certain grade differing in different types of school, communities or 
provinces, and being either the grade at which a large proportion of overage 
pupils drop out of school, or a grade somewhat easier than the rest. The 
smaller percentage of retarded pupils in the first grade represents to a great 
extent pupils late in entering school, while the increase in the percentage in 
subsequent grades’ roughly represents repetitions in the grades. If 6 and 7 
years are taken as the normal ages.in Grade I; 7 and 8 in Grade II and so on, 
it will be seen that there is no resemblance between the course of retardation 
in private and public schools, although retardation in private schools is Just as 
great. Retardation in the private schools does not seem to obey any definite 
principle and is approximately constant from Grade I to Grade XII. There 
are two explanations of this: (1) that there is less repetition in private than in 
public school grades and (2) that the successive grades in private schools are 
recruited from without to a much greater extent than in public schools. The 
second possibility renders it unsafe to draw conclusions from the small accumu- ~ 
lation of retardation from grade to grade, and from the high coefficients of 
correlation and regression in private schools. 
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APPENDIX—SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN THE DIFFERENT 
PROVINCES IN 1921. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Public School Act.—Chapter 3 amends the Public School Act of 1920 in 
the following respects :— 


School Age shall mean the age of six years attained anytime within the 
school year up to and including the age of fifteen years. The Board of Education 
shall have power to accept azd or co-operation looking to the improvement of 
schools or the welfare of teachers or pupils and make regulations relating to such. 
The Board of Education shall have power to make provisions for the medical 
enspection of schools, to appoint school health inspectors and assistants, to make 
arrangements for co-operation with the Red Cross Society and to make regula- 
tions relating to qualifications etc. A teacher by the Act of 1920 should receive 
from the Provincial Treasury full salary attached to his class of certificate only 
if the average attendance of the pupils reached 50 per cent of the children of 
school age residing in the district, unless non-attendance was caused by sickness 
in the district; this average is now raised to 60 per cent. The minimum poll tax 
is lowered from $2 to $1 and a distinction is made between (1) resident property 
holders, (2) householders, but not resident property holders and (3) male 
residents who are neither property holders nor householders. The tax is the 
same for all these but (2) and (3) are exempted on reaching the age of 65 years. 
If a resident and the mother, stepmother ete. of a child of school-age, a woman 
may vote and be eligible for school trustee. Grants for school equipment up to $25 
a year may be made by the Board of Education to approved districts. Temporary 
licenses may be granted by the Board of Education valid until the 30th June 
following their issue. Compulsory Attendance.—Every child between 7 and 13 
shall attend every month for 60 per cent of the days the school is in operation; 
penalty up to $20 unless specially exempted. 


Provincial Agricultural and Technical School.—Chapter 5, relating ‘to the 
Provincial Agricultural and Technical school, entrusts the operation of this school 
to the Department of Agriculture under the management of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, but under the inspection of the Chief Superintendent of Education 
who is also to advise and assist the Commissioner. The teaching staff of the school 
are under the direct control of the Government; the salaries and maintenance 
are derived partly out of the ordinary provincial revenue and partly from the 
Dominion Subsidies for Agricultural and Technical Instruction. The Provincial 
Government regulates examinations, entrance qualifications, diplomas, etc. 


School Supplies Act.—Chapter 6 empowers the Board of Education 
to appoint or remove a business manager or assistant under the School 
Supplies Act. 


Prince of Wales College and Normal School.—Chapter 4 amends the Act to 
amalgamate Prince of Wales College and Provincial Normal school by 
empowering the Provincial Government to appoint and fix the salaries 
of the staff; the principal is to be a graduate of a Canadian or British 
university; it also empowers the Board of Education to make orders and 
regulations for the control, management, inspection and:operation of the College 
and Normal school. 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 


Education of Mentally Defective Persons——Chapter 8 provides for the 
establishment of an institution for the custody, care and education of mentally 
defective persons of a low grade, including moral defectives; provisions are to be 
made for transfers of such persons as are already confined in other institutions 
including ue and reformatories; a medical superintendent devoting full-time 
to the work is to be appointed by the Governor in Council; the maintenance of 
the defective, not privately provided for, shall be chargeable upon the muni- 
cipality, town, city or corporation where the defective has a settlement, and 
failing such a settlement, upon the provincial treasury; the institution is to be 
under the Minister of Publie Works and Mines. 


Education Act of 1918 —Chapter 59 amends chapter 9 of 1918 as follows: 
the Council of Public Instruction is empowered to expend moneys appropriated 
for the purpcse of azding schools in remote sections; one of the school trustees may 
be a woman; by the Act of 1918 the government grant attached to a Class “‘A”’ 
teacher’s certificate was $150 and on condition that the recipient was teaching in 
a superior or high school of prescribed status; the grants to the Academic class 
were $180 if the recipient taught in an approved high school or $210 if principal of 
an approved high school or of all the schools in a section; the Act of 1921 (chapter 
59) strikes out ‘these conditions and allows a grant of $175 to a Class “A” teacher 
or $210 to an Academic teacher if teaching in any public school; a penalty tax of 
1 cent is imposed for each half day absence of a child from a school of which the 
board has adopted the compulsory attendance regulations, providing the child is 
not specially exempted; section 147 of the 1918 Act had provided that if the 
compulsory regulations were adopted by resolution at an annual meeting of any 
school, a two-third majority vote at a subsequent meeting might rescind this 
resolution : section 7 of the Act of 1921 repeals said section 147 and substitutes a 
section which omits the clause referring to authorizing the rescinding of the 
resolution; as amended by this section 7, the compulsory attendance laws of 
1918 “apply to every school section not being a city or town’’ instead of ‘‘to 
every school section, not being a city or town, in which a resolution... is adopted 
by a vote of the majority etc.” 

Woman Suffrage-—Chapter 60 amends the Education Act by extending to 
any woman qualified to vote under the Nova Scotia Franchise Act the same 
rights and privileges at school elections as to male poll tax payers. 

School Atiendance ina neighbouring section.—Chapter 62 amends the Educa- 
tion Act by providing that if children attend school in a neighbouring section, 
when no school is provided in their own section, their fees and necessary travelling 
expenses shall be a charge on the defaulting section. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


The Schools Act.—Chapter 23 repeals subsection 1, section 6 of chapter 50. 


(1903) relating to Normal and Model schools, and substitutes a subsection which 
in addition to the provisions of the original, charges upon the City of Fredericton 
one-half the gross salaries of the teacher of the model departments, and empowers 
the Board of Education to make loans not exceeding $400 to qualified and eligible 
students to enable them to complete a course at the Provincial Normal School; 
the Chief Superintendent is empowered to allow to school districts a sum to the 
limit of $100 for each department providing for retarded pupils, and $100 to a duly 
licensed teacher who has specially qualified to instruct retarded pupils. 


Education of the Blind.—Chapter 26 amends chapter 51 of consolidated 
statutes (1903) by raising the amounts paid from the provincial treasury and the 
County School Fund for the education of the blind from $75 to $200 for each 
blind pupil; the same rise being made in the rates on a city or town which does 
not contribute to or draw from the County School Fund; in the case of a blind 
pupil who has no settlement, the province pays $400 instead of $150. 
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QUEBEC. 


Demonstration Farms and Dairy School, etc—Chapter 38 authorizes the 
Minister of Agriculture to establish demonstration farms; chapter 39 authorizes 


the Minister of Agriculture to establish a Dazry School of the Province of Quebec 


and also intermediate agricultural schools, and authorizes the appropriation of 
$50,000 for other purposes. 


Public Instruction Act.—The revised statutes of 1909 are amended by fixing 
the pension of every officer of primary instruction at 2/100 in the case of men 
and 3/100 in the case of women of average salary (during the 25 years during 
which salary was the highest) multiplied by the number of years of service up to 
35 years, providing no women receive more than 90 per cent of average 
salary during the highest 10 years and that no officer retired after July, 
1921, receive less than $100; the pension of every officer retired after July 
1, 1921, must be increased by 25 per cent if less than $300, provided it does 
not exceed $300. (Secs. 6 and 7, chap. 47). , 


Montreal Catholic School Commission —Chapter 49 amends section 7 of 
chapter 39 of 1920 by authorizing the Montreal Catholic School Commission to 
take a census of the children of school age in its territory every three years, and to 
ascertain the number in certain categories who are attending school; it also amends 
chapter 38, George V, by authorizing the central board to create an endowmen 
fund for lay teachers of both sexes. ; 


Universities.—Chapter 3 authorizes the provincial government to give Laval 
and McGill Universities the sum of not more than $1,000,000 each, payable by 
annual instalments of not more than $200,000 each to each university. 


ONTARIO. 


Education Act.—Chapter 89 amends the Education Act by adding a clause 
empowering the minister to declare that for the purpose of apportioning grants, 
the public and separate schools in any county, or in a village or in a town having 
a population of less than 1,500 in a provincial judicial district shall be deemed a 
rural district. 


Public Schools Act, 1920.—Chapter 89 amends the Public Schools Act, 1920’ 
by authorizing the council of a township to set apart any portion of the township 


lying contiguous to a city or town as a townshp school area and to declare that 


the original sections shall cease to exist as separate sections and the board shall 
be dissolved; the board of the township school area shall consist of 5 members; 
the board may enter into an agreement with an urban board for joint use of 
school, etc., wpon which (when duly approved) the area is exempted from the 
general rate levied for teachers’ salaries. 


Continuation Schools Act.—Chapter 89 also amends the Continuation 
Schools Act by providing that no fees shall be payable by resident pupils 
or by county pupils or pupils whose county makes the required contri- 
butions toward the continuation school in a separated town or in a town 
situated in an adjacent county; the council of every county,is made lable 
to pay an amount equal to the legislative grant to continuation schools and 
where the cost exceeds the usual grants and fees the county pays to the 
board as follows: 
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(8°, total expenditure on debentures and interest + total cost of maintenance - 
—legislative grants—fees) X 


total days’ attendance of county pupils at the school 
during the next preceding 3 years 


total days’ attendance of all pupils at the school’ 
during the same 38 years 


Where county pupils are admitted at a separated town continuation school or in 
a town, village or township situated in an adjacent county, the county pays 80 
per cent of the cost of educating such pupils, the amount of payment being 
calculated as follows: | 


82,{ (total expenditure for maintenance+total expenditure in paying off 
debentures and interest on such—legislative grants—fees) xX 


aggregate attendance of county pupils at the so 
aggregate attendance of all pupils at the school ; 


High Schools Act.—Chapter 89 also amends the High Schools Act by making 
counties liable for the cost of their pupils at high schools to amounts calculated 
as in the case of continuation schools; provision is also made for the appointment 
of officers to collect and distribute information regarding available occupations in 
employment, and to act as vocational advisers to the high school pupils. 


Teachers’ and Inspectors’ Superannuation Act.—Chapter 89 amends the 
Teachers’ and Inspectors’ Superannuation Act by allowing regulations to reduce 
the number of years of employment necessary to entitle to superannuation 
allowance, and increasing the amount, and providing for the return of contri- 
butions in case of death before pension is awarded. 


School Attendance Act.—Chapter 89 also amends the School Attendance 
Act by requiring the appointment of attendance officers by public, high school 


and separate school boards in every urban municipality. 


Vocational Education.—Chapter 90 authorizes the provision for duly admitted 
pupils in the following schools and departments: (1) industrial, (2) home- 
making, (3) art, (4) technical high, (5) agricultural high, (6) commercial high; 
the courses of instruction to include (1) general full-time day, (2) special full- 
time day, (8) part-time day and (4) evening; pupils who may be duly admitted 
to a day high-school may be admitted to vocational schools; pupils qualified to 
enter day high schools are admitted to full-time day courses in commercial 
or technical high school; pupils of at least fourth form standing are admitted to 
a general, special or part-time course in an industrial, a home-making or an art 
school or in an agricultural high school or to a special or part-time course in a_ 
commercial or technical high school; workmen or workwomen employed during 
the day may be admitted to a vocational evening school if competent to receive 
instruction therein. 


McMaster University—Chapter 134 removes the restriction set by the act 
of incorporation of McMaster University as to the value of lands held and the 
period of time during which it may hold same, providing, however, that the 
corporation does not carry on real estate business. 


MANITOBA. 


Public Libraries Act.—Chapter 48 amends the Public Libraries Act by 
authorizing the council of a town, village or rural municipality to establish a 
free public library upon receipt of a 25 per cent petition. 
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Public Schools Act.—Chapter 49 amends the Public Schools Act by changing 
the date of annual meeting from the first Monday in December to the third 
Monday in July; it also adds to the powers of the Council of a rural municipality 
that of forming a new school district comprising portions of an existing 
district or districts and lands not included in any school district Packt 
encreases the limit of the amount of compensation to parents conveying children 
to school from 15 to 50 cents per day for each child; it authorizes trustee 
boards to supervise and direct sports and games, as well during vacation 
as during school terms; it also withdraws from the grants to consolidated schools 
‘sum not exceeding five hundred dollars, in addition to all other grants, towards 
defraying the initial expenses connected with such merger of school districts’’; 
it also makes it lawful for a trustee in a consolidated school to operate a van 
route or routes in his own district; it increases the amount levied by the council 

of each rural municipality from $20 to $60 a month during time school was open 
_ and a proportionate amount for each school district partially included; a school 
district employing more than one teacher shall receive $60 instead of $20 for 
each teacher; it also adds a section making it lawful to submit a by-law for the 
dissolution of a municipal school district. 


Brandon S.D.—Chapter 51 also amends the Schools Act by providing that 
school trustees in the city of Brandon be elected by the general body of 
electors, instead of by wards.as heretofore, the number of trustees remaining at 
ten, five retiring each year. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


University Act.—Chapter 44 amends the University Act in respect to 
amount received under the Succession Duty Act, and to the subjects for anatomy. 

Secondary Education Act.—Chapter 45 amends the Secondary Education 
Act by repealing subsections referring to fees in high schools and to expulsion 
of pupils, by amending other sections referring to fees for secondary education, 
and by providing for a grant of $4 a day to a high school or collegiate institute 
for each teacher employed, and of 15 cents per day for each non-resident pupil 
in actual attendance in classes above Grade VIII. 


School Act.—Chapter 46 amends the School Act by repealing a subsection 
referring to powers of Superintendent of Education; by requiring that a nominee 
for office of trustee be able to read and write, by empowering trustee to provide 
noon lunch and to pay salary to teachers under certain conditions when sick; 
Chapter 47 provides for the payment of grants in support of elementary educ- 
ation to the extent of (1) in rural districts, $1.50 for every teaching day a school 
is In operation and an additional sum of 60 cents the first year and 40 cents the 
second year a school is open, (2) in town districts $1.50 for every teaching day 
open, but if the district maintains between 6 and 10 rooms the rate of grant 
shall be $1.30 per day; between 11 and 25 rooms, $1.10; over 25 rooms, 90 
cents; (3) to every district maintaining a school exclusively for pupils above 
Grade VII, $3 per day subject to certain conditions; (4) to every district pro- 
viding noon lunch, 50 p.e. of initial cost of equipment; it also provides for science 
equipment, conveyance, night schools, teacher’s residence and special grants, 

Education of Soldiers’ Dependent Children Act—Chapter 48 amends the 
Education of Soldiers’ Dependent Children Act by resident requirements and 
by making slight changes in the donation of assistance to education. 


| ALBERTA. | | 
Public Libraries.—Chapter 36 amends the Public Libraries Act by providing 
that in any city of 50,000 or more where there is only one original or main library, 
a grant on the same scale as the original may be paid for one branch library, 
School Assessment Ordinance.—Chapter 42 amends the marginally noted by 
providing for assessment and taxation in secondary consolidated school districts. 
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School Grants Act.—Chapter 42 also amends the School Grants Act by 
allowing an additional grant of 50 cents per day to each district operating only 
one room if instruction is given by written authority in grades above the eighth; 
by decreasing the grant in graded schools for rooms with pupils above grade 
VIII from $1. to 50 cent per day for each room; by limiting the grant for con- 
veyance to graded schools to 50 per cent of the amount of contract with the 
driver of the van; by increasing the additional grant to any district having in 
its senior room a daily average attendance of at least 6 pupils in grades above 
the eighth, and maintaining not more than one room exclusively for such grades, 
from $2 to $2.50 per day; by decreasing a similar grant in the case of con- 
solidated schools from $3 to $2.50 per day; in the original act, each district in 
which the number of teachers did not exceed 12 and which maintained one or 
more rooms exclusively for secondary grades, the sum of $2 per day was allowed, 
or if the teachers exceeded 12, the sum of $1.50 per day, in both cases if the 
average attendance of these pupils did not fall below 15; if these districts pro- 
vided facilities for education without fees of all non-resident children of such 
erade, a special sum of $1.50 per day was granted; the limit of 12 teachers by 
the 1921 amendment was raised to 20 and the special sum because of no fees 
to non-residents was raised from $1.50 to $2; every secondary consolidated 
school is granted $4 per day on maintaining the 15 pupil average and charging no 
fees to non-residents; a school is entitled to the regular grant during the time 
it is closed on account of a teacher’s attendance at a school fair. 


Secondary Consolidated Schools—Chapter 43 amends the School Ordinance 
by providing for the consolidation of schools for the education of pupils above 
grade VII or grade VIII, such a consolidation to be known as a Secondary 
Consolidated school district. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Public Schools Act.—Chapter 56, first session, amends the Public Schools 
Act with reference to high schools and superior schools—in the original Act the 
Council of Public Instruction was empowered to establish a high school in any 
municipal school district where expedient, every such high school to be under 
control of the Local Board of School Trustees for the municipal school district, 
no high school to be established where there were less than 20 available high 
school pupils; in the amendment “municipal” is omitted and “or in any high 
school area” is added and provision is made for control in this high school 
area; the limit of 20 pupils is lowered to 15; in the case of superior schools the 
original act authorized the establishment of superior schools in district munici- 
pality school districts; ‘district municipality” is omitted in the amendment; 
the “subjects of the senior grade of the public school course and the Junior 
erade of the high school course’, taken in superior schools, is changed to the 
“ast year of the public school course and the first two years of the high school 
course”. The minimum number of 10 high pupils available to be imstructed 
is lowered to 8 pupils and “and provided that not more than two superior schools 
be established in any school district”? is omitted; provision is also made in the 
amendment to unite two or more adjoining school districts, for the purpose of 
- constituting a high school area and to establish there one or more high schools. 
Trustees are authorized to maintain in operation, during July and August, 
rooms for the instruction of pupils who have been unable to complete the 
work of the previous year and desire to gain admission at the time of the 
September reopening; provision is also made for assessment for teachers’ 
residences. The boards of such districts as are included in a high school area 
are to choose 2 members for each board to constitute the Board for the high 
school area to hold office for 1 year; a high school area shall be deemed a city 
school district. Provision may be made by a school board for the conveyance 
of children if attending school in another district. 
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1._Summary of Education in Canada by Provinces, 1921 or latest year reported.! 
1.—Résuiné Statistique de instruction publique au Canada, par provinces, chiffres de 1921 ou du dernier 
rapport. 
Numser or Pupits ATTENDING EpUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
NOMBRE D’RLEVES OU D’&TUDIANT DE TOUTES ECOLES ET INSTITUTIONS ENSEIGNANTES. 
2 


IP=Biek. N.S. N.B. Quebec? 
(1921) (1921) (1921) (1920) 


—- “= Ontario. | Manitoba 
Jil Bsal ay. N.-E. NEB Québec? | (1920-21) (1921) 
(1921) (1921) (1921) 1920 


| 


1 |Ordinary Day Schools under Public Control........ 17,510 109,483 73,712) 453,485] 604,923 129,015 
2 |Agricultural, Commercial, Industrial and other 
Special Schools under Public Control........... 145 3,399 ae 5y5) 12,477 40,279 6, 234 
3 | Provincial Schools for Teacher-training............. - 241 216 1,502 2,221 642 
Ain dian SCHGOOlSs saree te roe tetera ere eect ee vers ePnueorere ake 42 246 264 1,334 3,590 1, 944 
5 |Schools for the Blind and Deaf’...................- - 308 - 542 446 164 
61 Classical (Collemesx(Qucbe@)eecsr. coer steal ttaeers - - - 9,093 - ~ 
7 |Affiliated and Professional Colleges (regular courses) 241 765 - 1,314 4,441 1,435 
8 | Universities (Regular Courses)...........6.0-+++--- 241 1,468 797 4,260 {1238 sos 
Oi Business Colleces"(Private)i.csos aoc 2 —- tele steleies oare - 1,226 811 5, 147 13, 992 3,473 
10 |Other Private Schools under College grade.......... 260 2,072 7 By 50, 708 6,970 9il 
Grand Total (excluding duplicates)...... 18,439 119, 208 78,087]; 533,3814 688,093) 145,171 
Population of 1971003. oo ees - 88,615} 523,837} 387,876) 2,361,199) 2,933,662) 610,118 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN ORDINARY Day ScHOOLS UNDER PuBLIC CONTROL. 
R&PARTITION DES ELEVES DES ECOLES GENERALES SOUS LE CONTROLE ADMINISTRATIF. 


es 
ee eeee=—=$=$@®$mm0mMmMmss0”—SS  oHha_w>wx——— 


jes alle N.S. N.B. Quebec 
(1921) (1921) (1921) (1920) Ontario 
— — = — — (1920-21) 
I.P.-E. N.-E. ING=B. Québec. 
(1921) (1921) (1921) (1920) 
17 Number ofsBoys enrolledsssa.. e224 ee aaa eee eee 8,913 54,355| 33,615 239, 6485 302, 887 
ou Number of Girls enrolled ty ..,....... Saeko tiem aa: 8,597 55, 128 34,477 256, 2398 302,036 
3 |Total in Elementary Grades (Grades I to VIII)............... 16,325 99,778 65, 8326 - 558, 804 
AY Bove inetulementar ye Grad ese tela atk ier polio ke ean eerie _ 50, 930 - - 285,362 
5 Girlsan Elementary Graces iw. adc 5 teen een ete oo tien eat alae - 48, 848 - - 279,610 
6 |Total in Secondary Grades (Grades IX to XII)............... 972 9, 705 2,2706 - 46,119 
WI BOVS 1 SCCONGALY Gradesae ect cas re ae etal oreo teres enetem ensiqcae ~ 3,425 - - 177525 
Ri Girls m secondary, Grades. vassen seek © oem dee tas oer - 6, 280 - - 22,426 
94) Nwmber-of- Pupils in Graded Schools 22 our. cai act «msc siete - 6, 267 69,020 34,350 - - 
10 |Number of Pupils in Ungraded Schools..................-2.05- 11,243 40,463 33, 742 - = 
tol Number of Pupilsan. Rural Schools s.2:s. gasses een tacteret er - - - - 226,444 
12 |Number of Pupils in Village, Town and City Schools........... ~ - - - 378,479 


SIONS soe Miu te a AS ED Di ek RM ne RU wt wh Sa Sa ea a ee 
ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS IN ORDINARY Day ScHooLs UNDER PuBLic CoNTROL. 
ASSIDUITE DES KLEVES DES KCOLES GHNERALES PLACEES SOUS LE CONTROLE ADMINISTRATIF. 
ie Seita se  s e e eeee 
Ne ————————————————————————_—— EEE 


P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Quebec. 
(1921) (1921) (1921). (1920) Ontario. 


— — _ -— (1920-21) 
I.P.-E. N.-E. N.-B. Québec. 
(1921) (1921) (1921) (1920) 

1 |Aggregate number of days attended during the year............ — |14, 658,405) 9,335, 052 - - 
2 |Average number attending each day..................seeeeeee- 11,446 73, 239 49,608} 372,377) 396,141 
3 |Average number of days schools were open during year......... = - 188 - - 
4 |Average number of days pupils attended during year........... - - - = = 
5 |Percentage of total attendance in average attendance......... 65-36 66-88 67-35 75-09 65-48 


NS ee ee ee SS ————— 0 


'The figures for Quebec and for Elementary schools in Ontario are for the year 1919-20; for ordinary day schools in 
Alberta are for the Calendar year 1920; for the distribution of pupils in New Brunswick, for the second term of school 
year 1920-21; all other figures are for the school year 1920-21. 

“Including Maternal Schools and Biementary Schools, Model Schools and Academies under public Control. 

3The Blind and Deaf of Prince Edward and New Brunswick are accommodated at the Institutions in Halifax N.S. 
by arrangement with the province; the blind of the three prairie provinces are accommodated at the Institution for the 
Blind in Brantford, Ont. by arrangement between the different. prairie provinces and Ontario; by a similar arrangement 
with Manitoba, the deaf of Saskatchewan and Alberta are accommodated at the School for the Deaf in Winnipeg, Man, 

sExcluding 1,334 and 5,147 which are included in the figures of ‘‘other private schools’”’ as well as of Indian schools 
and Business Collezes respectively in the case for Quebec. 5 

5Including the 50, 703 in independent schools. The distribution of these by sex has not been reported. 

6The number and percentages in elementary and secondary grades in New Brunswick are not strictly comparable 
with similar figures for other provinces. In New Brunswick they are for one term only and consequently far short of the 
total for the year; Moreover the figures for secondary grades do not include pupils taking high school work in ungraded 
schools, these being included in the elementary grades. 
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1.—Summary of Education in Canada by Provinces, 1921 or latest year reported. 


1.—Résumé statistique de Pinstruction publique au Canada, par provinces, chiffres de 1921 ou 
du dernier rapport. 


NuMBER oF Pops ATTENDING EpucATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
2 A - - 
NOMBRE D’SLEVES OU D’STUDIANTS DE TOUTES ECOLES ET INSTITUTIONS ENSEIGNANTES. 
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B.C. 
Sask. Alberta. | (1921) Yukon 


(1921) (1920) — N.W.T. Total 
C.-B. etc. 
(1921) 
184, 871 135, 750 85, 950 - 1,794, 699/ Ecoles primaires et maternelles, placées sous le contréle ad- 
ministratif. 1 
1, 234 4,171 4,970 ~ 74, 664| Ecoles spéciales placées.sous le contréle administatif......... 2 
723 694 377 ~ 6,616) Ecoles normales consacrées A la formation des instituteurs.... 3 
desar 1,033 2,393 375 £2,558) fcolés indienness. 9,7) Ree Doli ae hn yd ar 4 
- - 51 - 1,511|&coles pour les aveugles et les sourds-muets.................. 5 
~ - ~ - 9,093! Colléses classiques' (Québec) ees U Pie oe 6 
62 883 298 - 9,439|Colléges affiliés et professionnels (cours réguliers)....., 7 
984 1,106 962 - 42,402| Universités (cours réguliers)..........:.+.......s:.........., 8 
§21 2,216 1, 923 _ 29,309) Colléges commerciaux (privés)......... 5.0.0.0 cc cece ceweuc.. 9 
3,386 Pee! 988 _ 63, LOL Ecoles privées, (os sovet dene Fes I de Vet oO yk MAID RE aoa Cs 10 
193,118} 148,127 97, 912 375| 2,021, 9114 Grand total (sans double emploi) 


757,510} = 588,454) 524, 582 12,630} 8, 788, 483 Population en 1921. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF Pupmis IN ORDINARY Day ScHoots UNDER PuBLIC CoNTROL. 
2 2 x = 4 y 2 A 
REPARTITION DES ELEVES DES ECOLES GRNERALES SOUS LE CONTROLE ADMINISTRATIF, 


ee—ww————sons=$="—«a=qj0SOvw 


BiG; 
Manitoba.| Sask. Alberta. (1921) 


(1921) (1921) (1920) — Total 

C.-B. 

(1921) 
- 93, 943 68,045 43,442 844,848)Nombre de garcons inscrits............0.0.0 00000 eee eee cel leee. 1 
- 90, 928 67,705 42,508) © 857,618] Nombre de filles inscrites. ...........ccccececececece se. ee lee. ie 
120, 400 172,119 126, 602 78,479 - |Total pour l’enseignement élémentaire.................05-22... 3 
= - - - - |Garcons dans les degrés élémentaires.......................... 4 
= - - - - {Filles dans les degrés élémentaires....2..50.....0.0.0.......... 5 
8,615 12,752 9, 148 7,471 - |Total pour l’enseignement secondaire.......................... 6 
= - - - — |Garcons dans les deerés secondaires............................ 7 
2 - - ~ — |Filles dans les degrés secondaires.................2.0.2.-.-.... 8 
93, 503 82,393 75, 864 69, 231 — |Nombre d’éléves des écoles & classes multiples................. 9 
35,512 102,478 59, 886 16,719 - |Nombre d’éléves des écoles A classe unique.................... 10 
- 102,478 59, 886 39,041 - |Nombre d’éléves des écoles rurales.................2.-........ 11 


- 82,393 75, 864 46, 909 Nombre d’éléves dans les écoles, des villages, des villes et cités| 12 
eee 


ATTENDANCE OF PupiIts ON ORDINARY Day ScuHoots UNDER PusBLic ContTROL. 
ASSIDUITB DES ELEVES DES BCOLES GHNERALES PLACKES SOUS LE CONTROLE ADMINISTRATIF 


eee a ee ee ee it 
—— 


ise, 

Manitoba.| Sask. Alberta. (1921) 
(1921) (1921) (1920) — Total 

C.-B. 

(1921) 


16, 929, 665} 23, 639, 185) 15, 082, 258 - - |Total cumulatif des jours de présence durant l’année............ 
86, 137 117,391 82,417 68,498} 1,251,658] Moyenne quotidienne des éléves présents....................... 
196-5 201-4 - - 

131-2 128 - - M 
66-80 63 60-71 79-70 68-00) Pourcentage de la moyenne de fréquentation scolaire........... 
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1Pour les écoles de Québec et pour les écoles élémentaires d’Ontario, les chiffres sont ceux de l’année 1919-20; pour les 
écoles générales de |’Alberta, il s’agit de l’année civile 1920; la répartition des éléves, dans le Nouveau-Brunswick, est 
celle du second terme de l’année scolaire 1920-21; tous les autres chiffres sont ceux de l’année scolaire 1920-21. 

“Y compris les écoles maternelles, les écoles élémentaires et modéles et les académies sous le controle administratif. 

3Les aveugles et les sourds de I’tle du Prince-Edouard et du Nouveau-Brunswick sont envoyés dans les institutions 
d’ Halifax, N.E.; les aveugles des trois provinces des prairies sont admis A l’institution de Brantford, Ont. Enfin le gou- 
vernement manitobain recoit les sourds de la Saskatchewan et de 1’Alberta, A l’école ad hoc de Winnipeg, Man. 

4A Vexclusion de 1,334 et 5,147 dans les écoles indiennes et les colléges commerciaux respectivement, déja compris 
dans les chiffres des écoles privées. ; ; 

5Y compris les 50,708 éléves des écoles indépendantes, non répartis par sexe. 

‘Les chiffres, soit absolus, soit proportionnels, se rapportant aux degrés élémentaire et secondaire, dans le Nouveau- 
Brunswick ne sont pas comparables 4 ceux des autres provinces. Ceux du Nouveau-Brunswick ne s’appliquent 
qu’A un seul terme et sont, par conséquent, fort au-desssous du total, pour l’année; de plus, on omet, dans les degrés 
secondaires, les éléves des écoles & classe unique qui suivent les cours de ‘‘high school”’, lesquels figurent dans les degrés 
élémentaires. < 
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TEACHERS AND ACCOMMODATION IN ORDINARY Day ScHOOLS UNDER PuBLIC ContTROL. 
PERSONNEL ENSEIGNANT ET LOCAUX DES HCOLES PLACKES SOUS LE CONTROLE ADMINISTRATIF. 


See —————————————————————————————————————_—___ EET EE 


J 2 al Sele N.S. N.B Quebec 


(1921) (1921) (1921) (1920) Ontario. |Manitoba. 


tP-g. | N-&. | N-B.. | Québec. | (1920-21) | (1921) 
(1921) | (4921) | (4921) | (1920) 


ce | | I RR I 


| 


1 |Teachers in Schools under Public Control........... 591 3,089 2,142) 16,7101) 15,4574 3, 708 
DON YES Mee ale doe nee gees os oo re ee Sin eh a ic oli 103 208 155 2,548! 2,191 796 
SIAN Sachi lad Mekelal gnc naa cae eGo au OOo ane cuki ome oe 488 2,886 1,987 14,1621 13, 266 2,912 
4 |Number.of School: Districts: .ciheeaetechisite orem tee 461 1,779 1,291 1,7182 ~ 2,074 
5 .| Number of School houses:2....0.42%- 0606 - «meena 57 1,787 - 7,4813 7,102 1,893 
6 |Number of class-rooms in operation................- 590 2,871 1,973 13,042 - 3,596 
7 |Number of graded class-rooms in operation.......... ~ 1,500 823 - - - 

8 |Number of ungraded one-room Schools..........+... - nye 1,161 - = - 

9 |Average number of pupils to a class-room........... 29-68 38-1 37-36 34-1 - 35-88 


de en nee ate oni itt 0 ee 


EXPENDITURE IN SCHOOLS UNDER Pusiic CoNnTROL 
D&PENSES DES KCOLES PLACHES SOUS LE CONTROLE ADMINISTRATIF. 


eS .50_0—0——O—O—T{—TOD—_0€C or 


PEL. N.S N.B. Quebec. 


(1921) (192 1) (1921) (1920) Ontario. |Manitoba. 


Poh ON Bon oN sl abbot ale he 
(1921) | (4921) | (4921) | (1920) 


Ne ee ee ee ed 


| 


1 |Total Expenditure on Education.................... 396,778| 3,442,546] 2,278, 622]19, 201, 405/30, 626,435 13,079, 205 
2 |Total Expenditure on, Education by Governments... 244,347| 576,591 352,693] 2,334,108) 2,413,896} 822,186 
3 |Total Expenditure on Education by Ratepayers, etc. 152,431] 2,865,955] 1,925, 929]16, 867, 297/28, 212, 539 ea OL 
4 |Expenditure on Secondary Schools...............--- ~ ~ - — | 5,409, 923 ~ 
5 |Expenditure on Elementary Schools...............-- - - - — |25, 216,512 - 
6 |Expenditure on Teachers’ Salaries..............+.+++ - - - — 116,112,929] 4,335,529 
7 |Expenditure on Teachers’ Salaries in Secondary 
Sehoolswerscitricss: 4 ee Rees wae zaren eee - - ~ — | 3,042,891 - 
8 |Expenditure on Teachers’ Salaries in HKlementary i 
Schoolsisted.ccton toms age eeress Jos ctarteaeioes - - - — 113,070,038 - 
9 |Average Annual Cost per pupil enrolled.............. 20-80 31-44 30-91 36-00} 47-57 74-48 
10 | Average Annual Cost per pupil in average attendance 31-82 47-04 45-81 47-88 72-66 111-56 


el oy a ee ee eS one 


1Under control and independant. Sous contréle et independantes 

23chool Municipalities; the number of schools ‘‘districts’’ during the same year was 7259. 
2Municipalités; le nombre d’arrondissements pendant l’année, 1920, était 7259. 

37034 under control and 447 independent. 7034 sous contréle et 447 independantes. 


4Including teachers in public and separate day schools (figures of calendar year, 1920), and continuation, day high and 
collegiate institutes (figures of January, 1922). For other schools see table 2. 


4Y compris les instituteurs des écoles publiques et séparées du jour (chiffres de l’année civile, 1920) et des écoles de la 
jak cae “High Schools” du jour et instituts collégiaux (chiffres de janvier 1922). Pour les autres instituteurs voir 
tableau 2. ; 


GENERAL NoTE.— 

In order that no confusion may result from slight differences between the figures of table 1 and other tables of this report, 
it should be born in mind that table 1 is a summation table and invoives the selection of particulars, which most nearly 
eelaaeey oe full figures for the period stated, while other tables are distribution tables and as such sometimes omit 
unclassified data. 


The selection of the data of section 1, table 1 where they refer to Quebec has been made for this report by the courtesy 
of the provincial statistician, who has also revised the Quebec portion of tables 2. and 3. The 453,485 in item (1) includes 
8,306 in all Maternal schools and the remainder in primary schools. For the different divisions, see table2. The 12,477 in 
item (2) includes 2,946 in the schools of Arts and Trades; 5,098 in Night schools; 2,514 in schools of Dress-cutting and making; 
1,227 in the evening courses and 150 in the special courses of the Technical schools; 320 in short courses of the schools of 
Agriculture, and 222 in the evening courses of the school for Higher Commercial Studies. Item 6 includes certain independent 
schools doing classical work as well as the classical colleges. Item 7 includes 248 in Dairy schools; 590 in the regular course 
of the Technical schools, 358 in the regular course of the Agricultural schools and 118 in the regular course of the school of 
Higher Commercial Studies. The figures are for the year 1920. 

The 1921 figures are: Maternal schools, 4,799; Primary schools, including independent schools, 512,651; Normal schools 
1,376; Schools for the blind and deaf, 579; Schools of arts and trades, 2,907; Dress-cutting, etc., 2,347; Agricultural schools 
332; Night schools, 5,792; School for Higher Commercial Studies, 253; Dairy schools, 216; Technical schools, 2,069; 
Universities, 5,428; Classical colleges, 9,033; independent schools where classical education is given, 469. 
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TEACHERS AND ACCOMMODATION IN ORDINARY Day ScHOOLS UNDER PusBLIc ConrrRob. 
PERSONNEL ENSEIGNANT ET LOCAUX DES ECOLES GENERALES PLACEES SOUS LE CONTROLE ADMINISTRATIF. 


Indian 
B.C. Schools. 
(1921) (1921) 


Sask. Alberta. Total 


(1921) (1920) C.-B. Ecoles 
(1921) | indiennes 
(1921) 
7,162 5,014 2,734 = 56, 607| Instituteurs et institutrices des écoles contrélées.............. 1 
1,832 1,161 595 - Ge SALINS OL CULOULBS we eck He cleo aris ie<lotionts «stems Bile oles okt ster 2 
5,330 3, 853 2,139 - 4 fe Oo MStiGn tPiees ter a. aie ek elo Ou One «Leos es scans ome ede 3 
4,504 3,154 66: - = MISE CEES COMAIPCSN Mey neem ioc ciclo hott ers cco nethomcte dhe shooions 4 
- 2,826 946 326 = MViattsons’ GLECOLEY 88 Le 5 Mei a when vio fearesara, od ices oad hiblaaistevs 5 
5,791 4,289 2,000 - 50,000) Nombre de salles de classes occupées...............seeee000- 6 
(approx.) 
- 1,700 1,846 - ~- |Nombre d’écoles 4 classes multiples.............ccccccceeees 7 
- 2,589 - - -— |Nombre d’écoles & classe unique..........cceecccccccccsceces 8 
31-9 31-6 37-5 = 34] Moyenne du nombre d’éléves dans une classe................. 9 
(approx. ) 
EXPENDITURE IN SCHOOLS UNDER PusBLIc ConTROL. 
D&PENSES DES ECOLES PLACKES SOUS LE CONTROLE ADMINISTRATIF, 
B.C. Indian 
(1921) School 
Sask. Alberta. = (1921) 
C.-B. — Total 
(1920) (1920) (1921) Ecoles 
indiennes 
(1921) 
14, 609, 67510, 644,329) 7,170,030) 1,154,707} 102,603, 732|Total des dépenses pour l’instruction publique................ 1 
1,337, 067 885,524! 2,931,572} 1,112,410} 13,010,394] Dépenses 4 la charge du gouvernement................ueeece. 2 
13,272,608) 9,758,805] 4,238,458 42,707) 89,593,748} Dépenses directement supportées par les contribuables, etc.| 3 
468,477 - - - — |Dépenses relatives aux écoles secondaires............2..se00- 4 
14, 141,198 - - - — | Dépenses relatives aux écoles primaires................ee000: 5 
6, 266,366} 4,371, 508 - - — |Traitement du personnel enseignant.................-.ceceeee 6 
325,497 - - - ~ |Traitement du personnel enseignant, écoles secondaires.... if 
5, 940, 869 - - - — |Traitement du personnel enseignant, écoles primaires......... 8 
71-07 58-06 83-42 - 53-00)Coat moyen par éléve inscrit et par an................e.e000: 9 
116-20 95-63 104-68 - 79-00|Coat moyen, par éléve présent et par an..................0-- 10 
Nora.— 


Pour éviter la confusion de légéres différences entre les chiffres du tableau 1 et les autres tableaux de ce volume, il faut 
considérer que le tableau 1 est un tableau de sommation et inclus quelques chiffres non toujours compris dans les tableaux 
de distribution . 

Le choix des chiffres pour Québec de section 1, tableau 1, furent fournis par la courtoisie du statisticien provincial, qui 
@ aussi revisé les chiffres de Québec dans les tableaux 2 et 3. Dans la premiére section, item (1) inclus 8,306 des écoles 
maternelles, et 445,179 des écoles primaires sous le contréle; item (2) inclus 2,946 dans les écoles des arts et métiers, 5,098 
dans les écoles du soir, 2,514 dans les écoles de coupe et de confection de vétements, 1,227 inscrits, aux cours du soir et 150 
aux cours spéciaux du jour dans les écoles techniques, 320 aux cours abrégés dans les écoles d’agriculture et 222 aux cours du 
soir dans l’école des hautes études commerciales; item 6 inclus écoles indépendantes, non subventionnées ot |’on donne le 
cours classique et les colléges classiques; item 7 inclus 248 dans l’école de laiterie, 590 inscrits aux cours réguliers du jour des 
écoles techniques, 358 inscrits aux cours réguliers du jour des écoles d’agriculture et 118 inscrits aux cours réguliers du jour 
de l’école des hautes études commerciales. Les chiffres sont pour l’année 1920. 

Les chiffres de 1921 sont: écoles maternelles, 4,799; écoles primaires (sous contréle et indépendantes) 512,651; écoles 
normales, 1,376; écoles pour les sourds et les aveugles, 579; écoles des arts et métiers, 2,907; écoles de coupe et de confection de 
vétements, 2,347; écoles d’agriculture, 332; écoles du soir, 5,792; écoles des hautes études commerciales, 253; écoles de 
laiterie, 216, écoles techniques, 2,069, universités, 5,428; colléges classiques, 9,033; écoles indépendantes non-subven- 
tionnées ot l’on donne le cours classique, 469. 
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REPORT ON EDUCATION STATISTICS 59 
4.—Historical Summary of Enrolment in Schools in Canada by Provinces, 1824 to 1921. 
4.—Relevé rétrospectif des éléves des écoles canadiennes, par provinces, de 1824 4 1921. 
Year. Total Number Enrolled. ‘ 
Année Nombre total des inscriptions. 
Nine 
P.-H.I. N.S. N.B. Que Ont Man Sask Alta B.C. Provinces. 
Ji thal & N.-E. N.-B Qué Ont Man Sask -Alta C.-B Neuf 
provinces. 
ISTUS ee... ad 1 = a = = = = = - 
LESH Ns yet A - - - - - - - - - - 
IR2Aee ee - 5,514 - = ~ - - - - ES 
WBZ 0 5 cet ces - 12,000 - 18,410 = - - - = = 
USS Oats ca. = = = 41,791 - - - - - - 
1 he Me - = = 45,203 - - - = - - 
1834 esses - 12,573 - = = Rs + ke #. ze 
ik ne a 4 15,292 - 37,000 = = = 3 = s 
ISS Tie. 55. 503 = = - - - - - = - 
184s. 0% 4,356 20,910 - - = = = be _ ¥ 
18450 Ye ac * = 15,924 | 260,000 = is a a 5 33 
TSAGH es: - 33, 960 - - - - = - - - 
bio eee ae - - 1,847 - 151, 8912 = - - - - 
TSS. 5,366 20,579 = = 168,159 = = = = - 
| tive eee 2 = - 179,857 - = = bl ih 
TSbdewrs - = = = 194, 736 - - - ~ - 
Teo eae: - = a ~ 204, 168 = - - - - 
Tine cn. 2... - 31,307 “= - - - - - ~ ~ 
TSa8hae oe - = = 130, 940 = = - - - - 
NSO Obprae «3s.< - = = = = - - - - 
ISG0 Rae os - 35,293 = = = = - - - - 
TSO os. - 33,652 27, 982 = - = - - - - 
TSO2Fr eee - 36, 087 28,630 = 2 = - - - - 
1S63e-. 2... = 37,483 28,487 — = - - - = - 
1864 rears a. 0"e = 35, 405 2 30, 632 ae as aes ha = = = 
T8655. eae. - 39,461 30,496 = = = - - - - 
USG0ke ee = 50,574 30, 263 - - - - - 401 - 
TSO Tas. 52 - 65,896 31,364 - 403,339 - - = io a 
ISGSe oe - 68,612 31,988 | 205,530 - - = - = a 
WOO ee os - 74,139 33,327 = = = - - - - 
TS 70S. veces - 75,279 34,336 = = = - - - - 
1A7 1h 4 - 75,995 | 33,9812 - - 817 ~ - - - 
TS( 28 sens - 73, 638 39, 837 - 462,630 - - ~ 5142 - 
IST Sen:ae 2s - 74, 297 42,611 216, 992 = - ~ - 1,028 - 
is7ae es. - 76,277 45,561 - - - - - 1,245 - 
SD ee cane = 79,123 62,340 = = = = - 1,403 = 
1876 e: - 79,813 64,689 ~ 499,078 2, (oe - = 1,685 - 
VR ee tats cas 16,109 82,364 67,803 - 500,089 - - - 1,998 = 
USUSer at ck 19,240 82,846 68,780 226,322 499,589 - ~ - 2,198 - 
USA oh eee 19,904 82, 998 71,764 - 499,148 - - - 2,301 - 
ISSOS creeks 21,054 76,393 65,598 - 495,955 - = ° = 2,462 - 
ES Stren eeciae 21,501 78,828 65,631 227,935 489,404 4,9192 - = 2,008 - 
USS Orc we okt 21,269 79, 042 63,793 229,230 483,860 6,972 - - 23653 = 
DS SOs teerts 21,495 80,477 66,775 238,514 476,212 10,831 - - 2,693 ah 
Attest 21,843 82,153 68,928 243, 365 479,654 11,708 - - 3,420 = 
ES SD misses « 21,983 84,025 72,967 247,875 486, 708 13,074 - - 4,027 - 
ISL ae 22,414 85,714 68,367 - 502,840 15,926 2,553 4,471 - 
Si tear 7: 22,460 85,474 68,583 255,259 510,671 16, 940 3,144 5,345 - 
Lets nee a 22,478 84, 534 68,268 251,829 513,065 18,000 3,453 6,372 - 
ESS OMe ate cht: 23,045 84,429 68, 221 - 519,457 18,358 4,574 6, 796 - 
TSO cesses: 22,530 85,482 68,523 260, 768 515, 960 23,256 5,398 8,042 - 
1 hae 22,330 83,548 68, 992 265,513 - 23,871 5, 652 9,260 - 
ipo eres: a 22,169 85,077 68,909 268,535 508,507 23, 243 6,170 10,773 - 
ESOS torn. (te 22,292 94,899 = 267,202 504, 123 28,706 8,214 11,496 - 
T8040 as «be Hijdesiyn | 98,710 69, 648 274,915 506, 726 - 32,680 10,721 12,613 - 
LCS a es es a 22,250 100,555 68,761 286, 180 509,213 35,371 11,972 13,482 - 
TS9C me ae et 22,138 101,032 68,297 293, 584 506,515 37,987 12,796 14,460 - 
SOV. oe 21,845 100,847 66,917 297,328 507, 167 39, 841 - 15,798 - 
TROS eee os. 21,852 101,203 68,239 304, 197 501,495 44,070 - 17, 648 - 
SOO tors terecerts 21,550 100,617 68,579 307, 267 493,483 48,660 - 19,185 - 
190088 Ae 21,289 100, 129 67,159 all Zoe - 50,460 - PAB | - 
TOOT a he 20,779 98,410 66,689 314, 881 492,534 51,888 - 23,615 1,068, 796 
TOO 22s ast 20,803 99,059 67,425 321,288 490, 860 54,056 - 23,901 1,077,394 
VOOS M2 eee 19, 956 98,768 65,951 326,183 487,880 57,409 30, LOL 24,499 1 AT3TSo 
190452... 19,031 96, 886 65,278 329, 666 484,351 58,574 41,033 25, 187 1,120,606 
L905 aS 19,272 100, 252 66, 897 335, 768 487,635 63,287 25,191 24,254 27, 354 1,149, 909 
190655... 18,986 100,332 .66, 635 341,808 492,544 64,123 31,20 28, 784 28,522 1,173,009 
190 fae. c. 19,036 100,007 66,422 347, 614 493,791 67,144 37,622 34,338 30,039 1,196,013 
108 eee 18,012 100,105 66,383 352,944 501, 641 71,031 47,086 39,653 33,223 1,230, 169 
1900, Ba. os 18,073 101,680 67, 785 367,012 507,219 73,044 55,116 46,048 36,227 1,272,204 
TOTO SS Bete. 17, 932 102,035 68, 154 Oia Oat 510, 700 76, 247 65, 392 55,307 39,670 1,310,117 
gL he Wee es 17,397 102,910 68,951 389,123 518,605 80, 848 72, 260 61, 660 49,451 1,356,879 
F912. Fee. 17,078 103, 984 69, 199 400,036 526, 951 = 81,896 70,414 50,170 1,319, 728 
TODS eee. iepas 105, 269 69, 663 411, 784 542, 822 83,679 101,463 79,909 57,384 1,469, 752 
101435) & ce 19,069 106,351 70, 622 435, 895 561,927 93,954 113,985 89,910 61,957 1,552,976 
LOLS Se Sener 18,402 107, 768 72,013 448,087 569,030 100, 963 122,862 97,286 64, 264 1,601,035 
1016 ee. 18,362 109,189 73,007 464,447 560, 340 103,796 129,439 99,201 64,570 1,622,351 
LOL Tee ak 18,190 109,032 71,981 463,390 561,865 106,588 142,617 107, 727 65, 118 1,646,508 
1918 fcste et 17,861 108,097 71, 782 467,508 564, 655 109,925 151,326 111,109 67,516 1,669, 776 
1919. 5.0. e LOS 106, 982 71,029 486.201 584, 724 114, 662 164,219 1217567 72,006 1,738,977 
L920 Sea ee 17,354 108,096 72,988 495,887 604, 923 123,452 174, 925 135, 750 79, 243 1,812,618 
1O2 1. there 17,510 109,483 (35112 - - 129,015 184, 871 - 85,905 - 


1Common School System formed—écoles élémentaires organisées 
?Free School System established—écoles libres établies 
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4.—Historical Summary of Enrolment in Schools in Canada by Provinces, 1824 to 192i—Concluded. 


4.—Relevé rétrospectif des éléves des écdles canadiennes, par provinces, de 1824 4 1921—fin. 


Boys—GaRrgons. 


Nne 
Year. Per Le N.S N.B2 Que Ont Man Sas.k Alta B.C, Provinces. 
Année. eee N.-E N.-B Qué Ont Man Sask. Alta C.-B: Neuf 
provinces. 
OOD ee vans 11,319 49,768 30,870 153,801 247,351 - - - 12,069 505,178 
L902 ae dae 11,271 50,247 30, 767 156, 304 244,509 - - = 12,254 505,352 
LOOSING S es 10,845 49,789 30,172 158, 987 242,618 — a - 12,559 504,970 
1904. Brean 10, 259 48,536 29, 892 160,014 240,674 - = = 13,330 502,705 
VS acs 10,427 50,465 30,854 162,982 242,061 - = = 14,104 510,893 
1906. ca ic 10, 196 50,198 30,913 166, 967 243,572 = 16,376 14,701 14, 524 547,447 
LOOT SaRE 3. ae 10,213 49, 849 30, 289 170,193 243,593 ~ 19, 454 17,707 15,247 556, 545 
VOOR. amare 9,449 49,906 30,600 171,471 248,032 = 24,773 19,516 aa wa 570, 858 
1900 eee ce 9,578 50, 758 31,489 179, 146 250,652 - 28, 930 23,701 18,659 592,913 
TORO Rae oc, 9,573 50, 918 31, 933 182,431 250,327 - 34,084 28,406 20,351 608,023 
ODL Rae 9,152 50,985 31,871 189, 116 253,220 - 37, 692 Olas 23,162 626,951 
DOLD sae aa 8,995 51,498 32,062 193,263 256,532 = 42,380 36,717 25,734 647,181 
TONS AN yee 9,186 52,105 31,924 198, 492 263, 154 - 52,679 41,449 29,544 693, 284 
OM ORC. ia) 9,514 52,656 32, 224 210,937 271,677 - 59,340 46, 769 31,890 715,027 
LOLS coe cake 9,714 53,649 33,437 217,660 278,508 - 63,710 50, 140 33,059 739,877 
OR Geter see 9,565 53, 944 33,089 225,425 273,676 - 66,497 50,375 32, 874 745,445 
AOA ire SAR 9,291 53,560 32,025 223,362 280,597 - 72,691 54,446 32,480 758,457 
IOS eee Soe: 9,101 Banat _31, 858 224,248 281,462 - 76, 896 56,011 33,540 765, 842 
ORS oe octet 8, 882 52,491 31,784 233,834 292,310 56, 884 83, 916 61,206 35, 954 857,261 
O20 eT aep 8, 842 53,179 32,015 239, 648 302, 887 = 88,993 68,045 39,772 833,381 
ROD Lee 8,913 54,355 33,615 - - - 93, 943 - 43,442 - 
GrirRLS—FILLES. 
Nine 
Year. Pebiels N.S N.B.3 Que Ont Man Sask. Alta B.C. Provinces. 
Année. I.P.-E. N.-E. N.B Que. Ont Man. Sask. Alta C.-B. Neuf 
provinces. 
1900S fesse 9,460 48, 642 29, 550 161,080 | 233,778 - = ~ 11,546 “494,056 
TOO 2Aiee nee 9,532 48,812 29,710 164, 984 234,151 - - - 11,647 498,836 
190338 see 9,111 48,979 29,141 167, 206 233,382 ~ - - 11,940 499,759 
1904. 2e. 5 ebs 8,772 48,350 28,867 169, 652 232,016 ~ - - 12,457 500,114 
T9052 sia lcey. 8, 845 49,787 29,546 172,786 233,094 _ = - 13,250 507,308 
T90G 28s te 8,790 50, 134 29,768 174, 841 234, 812 ~ 14,899 14,083 13,998 541,325 
TOG) Fee oes 8,823 50,158 29,262 177,421 234, 956 - 18,168 16,631 14,692 549,111 
OOS A eer cer 8,563 50,199 29,795 181,473 237,101 - DY AES is) 20; 1a0 16, 132 565, 693 
1909), 8,495 50,922 30,448 187, 866 238,751 ~ 26,186 22,347 17,568 582,583 
ASE RO eae 8,359 Ly Wa ta be 31,061 192,116 241,430 - 31,308 26,901 19,319 601,611 
LOUL perme: 8,245 51,925 31,202 200,007 244,708 - 34,568 29,907 21,783 622,345 
1992. eee 8,083 52,486 315,002 206, 773 258,857 - 39,516 34,327 24,234 655,718 
AODS. goto 8,369 53, 164 31,656 213,292 256,379 - 48,784 38,460 27,840 663, 197 
gS ee ae 8,555 53,695 32,066 224, 958 264, 696 - 54, 645 43,141 30,067 711,823 
LOTS Pape eee 8,688 54,119 33,068 230,427 271, 792 - 59, 152 47,146 31,205 Too sOikus 
TONG. ence 8,797 55, 245 33,459 239,032 269,214 - 62, 942 48,826 31,696 749,211 
1917 8,899 55,472 a2 dak 240,028 281,268 - 69, 926 53,281 32,638 774, 263 
LOUS yar. ncee 8, 760 55,361 32,990 243,260 283,193 =- 74,430 55,098 33,976 787,068 
TOTO ee eh 8,705 54,491 33, 136 252,367 292,414 57,778 80,303 60,361 36,052 875,607 
1920 hice 8,512 54,917 33,035 256,239 302,036 = 85,932 67,705 39,471 847,847 
LDA See 8 8,597 55, 128 34,477 - — - 90,928 - 42,508 = 


3Second term—2éme terme 
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6.—Distribution of Pupils by Grades in the different Provinces in the types of Schools reported by each Province. 


6.—Répartiticn des éléves des différentes provinces, par degré selon les types d’écoles de chaque province. 


Dee ——————————————————————————_—_—___—_ IEEE 


Kindergarten. Grade— Degré 
Ecole maternelle. I II III IV V VI 
Kinder- 
Kinder- | garten 


garten. | Primary 


Bese cals 


mater- mater- 
nelle. nelle 
primaire. 
peas ||": wea nane bones ak 5 ee eee ee aes 2) [es oe |. ee a ee eee 
1 |Nova Scotia: Halifax City, Boys....... 229 1,413 663 724 628 601 538 
9 Girlssee se. 300 1,170 653 611 675 536 485 
3 Whole Province, Boys.... 3,621 12,982 6, 732 6,265 5,613 5,498 4,400 
4 Girls.... 3,466 11,170 6,001 5,610 5,426 5,454 4,546 
5 |New Brunswick: Ist Term...........-.-- 15,901 10,437] 10,332 9,632 7,578 3,340 
6 DG) ABET. oehavoo co mec 16,179 APTI) 1172210; 79 8, 604 3,325 
7 |Ontario: Public School: Rural........... ~ 1,310 53,524] ~27, 712 40,027 42,433 
8 (Cah ON fae oa ierommcrene 15, 764 8,854 34,012) 22,961 34, 869 39,119 
9 own came 3 765 1,579 16,544 9,979 13,348 14,364 
10 Village.........- - 153 5,477 aol 4,705 4,984 
11 EP Ota Le wees ces 16,529 6,896 109,557} 64,267 92, 949 100, 900 
12 R. C. Separate: Rural.......... - 725 6,541 3,036 3,080 2,749 
13 Orltyir ete eee - 1,030 9,029 5,883 6,914 (eps? 
14 ER OWill ae cece c= - 544 5,684 3,438 oF 25 3,521 
15 Villages. =... - - 451 235 301 313 
16 Totalimewns co: ~ 2,299 21,205) 122592 14,020 13,815 
17 Continuation Js. atest cheiie = ose ~ - - = - - 
18 ich -Sehool. + onc tye mee sini - - - - - - 
19 Collegiate Institute..........-. - - _ - - - 
20 Total oc eee. tae 16,529 9,195 131,262} 76,859 106, 969 114, 715 
91 \Manitoba: Winnipeg...........2-5....--- 6,893 5,486] 4,544] 4,113] 4,109) 3,264 
22 Whole Province...2--u.ces-s" 325200 18,374| 17,127| 15,705} 18,404) 10,191 
23 |Saskatchewan: Elementary Schools: 
24 , Rural..... 29,453 12,786] 14,600} 14,294 9,862 7,022 
25 Town..... 4,451 eT 2,386 2,397 1,960 1,529 
26 Village.... 7,901 3,370 3, 804 3,640 2,876 2,263 
27 Citys... 6,670 2,658 oeaoU 2.623 2,248 1,706 
28 Wotaleees 48,475 21,055] 23,340] 22,954) 16,946} 12,520 
29 Secondary Schools...... - — - - - - 
30 |Alberta: Grade Schools...............-- 17,082 8,948] 8,543! 7,847) 7,366] 6,585 
31 Ungraded Schools............-- 16, 767 73351 Up ihle: 7,358] 5,950) 5,449 
32 Ott, Seis wevcompeterees 33, 849 16,299] 16,256! 15,205] 13,316 12,034 
33 | British Columbia: City Schools......... 6, 798 6,791 6,320 10, 990 
34 Rural Municipal...... 3, 949 4,126 3,617 6,074 
35 Rural and Assisted... 3,307 3,343 2,854 3,876 
36 Total (Elementary).. 14,054 14, 260 12,791 20, 940 
37 High Schools........ - —-|- - - 


nL ian ae ee a 


LTE 
Elementary Grades. 
Degrés élémentaires. 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
year. year. year. year. 


Roman Catholic Primary. = = s = 
1ére 2éme 3éme 4émel 


année. année. année. année. 
ie Sete ey ee ee ee ee eee ates: ee oe ae 
38 Quebec: Elementary Schools...........ececececeeeeeeceseeereerecccccnes 91, 743 54,771 41,340 21,206 
39 ModelSchoolster tic at coca co ccke ce ere sities clo lave ore setey Ao sitiiererevets (seve) ne 383200 24,031 18,848 12,709 
40 HA CAGETICS Freee Oe laioninl Ge Cierevale toe febaly epntor le’ bjeye salle sVe lob pesielehe ele onus 29,244 19,590 18,173 13,917 
41 Pot re Sr rate eectev che eis etch taiclerele stinyeroneye eters -steis'e' 159, 220 98, 392 78,361 47,832 
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6.—Distribution of Pupils by Grades in the different Provinces in the types of Schools reported by each Province 


6.—Répartition des éléves des différentes provinces, par degré selon les types @’écoles de chaque province. 


Grade—Degré 


VII VIII XG xX XI XII 
276 245 136 90 57 6| Nouvelle-Ecosse: Cité d’ Halifax, garcons. 1 
366 324 240 152 Hh 91 filles. 2 
Kory 2,497 ist Aal 999 514 141 province entiére, garcons. 3 
3,781 3,394 3,175 2,059 893 203 filles. 4 
2,668 1,944 1, 266 716 392 12| Nouveau-Brunswick: lér terme. 5 
2,643 1,958 1,192 686 380 12 2éme terme. 6 
40,451 DIAG - — |Ontario: écoles publiques, rurales. 7 
33, 945 1,461 - des cités. 8 
13,417 179 - - des villes. ) 
5,100 223 - - des villages. 10 
92,913 4,080 - - Total. 11 
2,209 430 ~ - écoles séparées (catholiques) rurales. 12 
5,320 1,541 - - des cités. 13 
2,502 71 - - des villes. 14 
331 46 - - des villages. 15 
10,362 2,088 - - Total. 16 
- 2,619 1,905 1,299 - écoles de continuation. 17 
- 6,214 4,437 3,514 542 ‘High School’’. 18 
- 7,994 5,521 + 4,957 949 instituts collégiaux. 19 
103, 275 34, 858 9,770 1,491 Total. 20 
2,374 1, 963 1,531 922 517 50|Manitoba: cité de Winnipeg. 21 
6,616 6, 733 4,340 2no22 1,650 103 province entiére. 22 
Saskatchewan: écoles élémentaires: 23 
4,170 4,977 742 163 26 8 rurales. 24 
1,089 1,308 921 566 588 47 des villes. 25 
ulesyal 2 lis Pe 0) 722 338 5 des villages. 26 
u Lor free) 1,612 - - - - des cités. 47) 
8,402 10,070 2,783 1,451 952 60 Total. 28 
- 867 1, 739 1,340 1,400 571 écoles secondaires. 29 
5, 636 5,526 3, 794 2,380 1,601 556 Alberta: écoles & classes multiples. 30 
3,987 4,494 683 121 13 écoles 4 classe unique. 31 
9,623 10,020 4,477 2,501 1,614 556 Total. 32 
8, 648 29 Colombie-Britannique: écoles des cités. 33 
4,545 11 écoles des municipalités ru-| 34 
rales. 
onl Od 172 écoles rurales et subvention-| 35 
nées. 
16,360 212 Total (écoles élémentaires) 36 
7,259 * “High Schools’’. 37 


eee ee ee ee. 


ee ————————————————————————__ 
Model School Grades Academy Grades. 
Québec. 
Degrés S oupions Degrés Roadénaties: 


Niet toate eee eee tes Se Ee ee 


5th 6th 7th 8th Total. 
year, year. year. year. 
— — — — Ecoles primaires (catholiques): 
5éme 6éme 7éme 8éme 
année. année. année. année. 
Coles Te ee 
2,716 489 73 29} 212,367|Elémentaires. 38 
8,186 3,080 213 52]  105,807|Modéles. 39 
9,441 6,488 4,011 2,357| 103,221)Académiques. 40 
20,343 10,512 4,297 2,438] 421,395 Total. 41 


Bee (eee egies he! eee ee a SS 
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6.—Distribution of Pupils by Grades in the different Provinces in the types of Schools reported by each Province. 


6.—Répartition des éléves des différentes provinces, par degré selon les types d’écoles de chaque province.—Fin. 


Elementary Grades. 


Degrés élémentaires. 


Protestant Schools: Ist ond ord 4th 5th 6th 7th 
year. year. year. year. year. year. year. 
=== — — — — — maakt 
lére 2éme 3éme 4éme 5éme 6éme 7éme 
année. année. année. année année. | année. année. 
Quebec:Elementary Schools............. 11, 452 6, 830 6, 760 6,505 5,345 4,246 2,881 
Model*Schools 3s tianceneneente tes 887 540 525 548 5i1 427 401 
A GAC GTINIES tues saree eat c,) sata 1,601 940 926 978 917 1,031 967 
otal: 13,940 8,310 8,211 8,031 6, 773 5, 704 4,249 


3.—DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS 
3.—REPARTITION DES ELEVES 


7.—Ages of pupils enrolled in Schools in Seven Provinces in Canada, 1921 or latest year reported. 


7.—Age de la population scolaire dans sept provinces du Canada, chiffres de 1921 ou du dernier rapport. 


No. of pupils enrolled whose age was 


Under | 
Province OyrS. Tovyrsen|6yrs. 7 yrs. | 8 yrs. | 9 yrs. | 10yrs. | 11 yrs. | 12 yrs. 
or part of Province. —_ — — _- — — — — 
Moins | 5ans. | 6 ans. | 7ans. | 8 ans. | 9 ans. | 10 ans. | 11 ans. | 12 ans. | 13ans. 
de 5 ans 


13 yrs. 


SS eS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


New Brunswick:Ist term... . 


Nova Scotia: Halifax City... 158 646 1,030 1,105 1,142 1,193 1,142 1; 104 1,053 1,025 


Whole province 1,372' 6,556] 10,016) 11,217] 11,723| 11,382} 11,515| 10,7531" 10,625 9,329 
PAU Seiad PIPE WA Sh eters = Seem. | Deueeatin ge GL, 37 ORR °F Seek oe ee 
2nd term.... DSO Ps Te hs TMD etna, MRR 64,579 


i i | 


Québec: Roman Catholic 


primary schools— 


Boys#es. <... 3980 7oS Abe Shi alae nite ek ces ee oe 53,3670. Soe et pone ice eee cone 
Girls. 20 BD ATS iy sod 5 10 aman crn, ya Nac Oe T5SRS52 : See. Ae Ae eee oe oc 
Protestant Schools— : 
BOYS eee as 7 EG ARNE 91,1 | Mean ig eS en D3 RO TAS Fe Oe. Hitodntansi's CIR S eeie aaa 
Girls eek. 4872 ep | eee eis hye eee 3 OLS th Eee oa ohana 

Total primary 
schools.712.22%. OP 2 Lee oe en ea water ater eit ee BOT. SUS. ba ne celacinioe pate c e cB wars eee 


Roman Catholic 
classical colleges 


(10D Veer ete elie (cit rere mene Iohe coil eR cca tenetereiete cone eis DO) AGS 70: Pe et aR Se rk Ae a 
Protestant high 
schools 1921....... 110 TAO, Ag es racer eae eae eee 
Protestant academies. 717 FO OG Mise ss sR Oo. a 
Ontario— 
Public schools: rural....... DOT oe caterer ites Seiko ents Se aris ROE eee 2OT PEASE RPC cet ee titel oc 
CHE aes FR] eg McA catalan maton aE AA NR 185: 744d Qe ie ere te eee 
TOWNS see boi We NE RC on a Ball. >. fe @0; 088. Gy... Fie ce sh eee 
villages.... Liltsshtegale eeat th tee auenee aera aul heats D4 250 sme te 4 2 0. 
totale SS SR pn Bede Tr (orto carer's mbites wvcsieiG mete ae WRT DED in MRE eA Ree Le RE os, cok 
Continuation Schools 1927...) 5 scccahs satura cesle cecil vce cher stale |alt esol dell axe cule oie 4 Een lias coe 14 107 420 
Collegiate institutes and 
| ou Esa aYt={6) 0610) (Meneame ene neni el Ripe ia aor ocwa Lo mr al | aa rie Laie oun ta beer yariratarat || praia 1 30 419] 2,259 
Manitoba att ancosc eee 1,607 11,073} 14,411] 15,115) 14,278) 13,699} 12,987} 12,851] 11,878 
Saskatchewan— 
deur. Woven Mea see aeiasess 115 1,908} 7,089} 12,344) 12,744) 12,231] 11,692} 10,973] 10,205) 9,573 
CHEY | eee ee Aarerecrice 1 984 2,636 2,983 2,778 2,599 2,337 2,178 2,153 1, 888 
Town HONG aie bis aietoie cred mete 1 263 1,827 2,477 2,590 2,266 2,206 1,932 1,967 1,883 
VEL a Seay Py Se ee Soi 60 701 2,849 3,494 3,637 3,443 3,181 2,882 2,834 2,622 
Collegiate institutes and 
high schools cae cee ove ea eb seen coat | ess eaten es eae cee Ronee | cee eee 2 25 248 753 
TRO tal 20.8 ae ere ee 1771 ~=—- 3,856} +=14,401) 21,298} 21,749) 20,539) 19,416} 17,990] 17,407] 16,719 
Alberta: boys Me Teale enadean tals 686 4,551 6,946 7,118 7,224 6,981 6,295 6, 146 5,721 
PITS ee Oe 617 4,279| 6,629} 7,002] 6,816) 6,666] 6,027| 5,942! 5,527 
of BE) EN RA es INS i A 1,303 8,830} 13,575} 14,120] 14,040] 13,647| 12,322] 12,088] 11,248 
Under 


5 yrs. | 5yrs. | 6 yrs. | 7 yrs. | 8 yrs. | 9yrs. | 10 yrs. | 11 yrs. | 12 yrs. | 13 yrs. 


Moins | 5 ans. | 6 ans. | 7ans. | Sans. | 9 ans: | 10 ans. | 11 ans. | 12 ans. | 13 ans. 
dedans. 
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6.—Distribution of Pupils by Grades in the different Provinces in the types of Schools reported by each Province , 


6.—Répartition des élaves des différentes provinces, par degré selon les types d’écoles de chaque province.—Fin. 


Model School Grades} Academy Grades. 


Degrés modéles. | Degrés académiques. 
8th 9th 10th 11th Total. . 
_ _ _— — Ecoles protestantes: 
8éme 9&eme 10éme 11éme 
année année année. année. 
AS di - - 44,299|Elémentaires. 42 
388 216 100 - 4,543]Modéles. 43 
2,025 1,250 760 565 11, 960} Académiques. 44 
2,686 1,473 860 565 60,802 Total. 45 
= 
BY AGE AND GRADE 
PAR AGE ET PAR DEGRES 
7.—Ages of pupils enrolled in Schools in Seven Provinces in Canada, 1921 or latest year reported. 
7.—Age de la population scolaire dans sept provinces du Canada chiffres, de 1921 ou du dernier rapport. 
Nombre d’éléves inscrits agés de 
21 yrs. 
14 yrs 15 yrs. | 16 yrs. | 17 yrs. | 18 yrs. | 19 yrs. | 20 yrs. | or over. Province 
— — — — a — > — Total. ou partie de province. 
14 ans. | 15 ans. | 16 ans. | 17 ans. | 18 ans. | 19 ans. | 20 ans. | 21 ans 
ou plus. 
774 Earl le oe eee SOS Bilge Sarees aie cs et SON Ms 11,286] Nouvelle-Ecosse—Cité d’ Halifax, 1 
TROON | Awa Je | oe ee de PAD Dee ee A pane eee eee meer Ns 109, 391 Province entiére. 2 
Me ete oi ec are 2,149 Sea a aR Sean ct at 64, 228] Nouveau-Brunswick—Prem., terme. 3 
Ma ctirr Uentasice’nsk cee ane 2,924 ee rR A ee es 68,092 Second terme. 4 
Québec—Ecoles élémentaires catho- 
_ liques— 
11,901 2,483 1 As ok een oe et Mie er 208,000 Garcons. 5 
17,376 5,444 OAM Ne tre Ae AMY rte a 224, 354 Filles. 6 
Ecoles protestantes— 
2,977 918 Oks mee Ce ciated 31,645 Garcons. 7 
3,443 990 OD epee See EE. weed 31,885 Filles. F 8 
35, 697 9,835 15270) SSee Ree cert ike chars 495, 884 Total, écoles primaires. 9 
2,815 1,998 PTD 2 ait me dene ta Ap aie 2 9,033 Colléges classiques catho- 10 
liques, 1921. 
1,475 880 LOG: See Pe So eats 3, 998 ‘‘High schools” protestantes,| 11 
1921. 
1, 684 837 Cad er 8,406 Académies protestantes, 1921.} 12 
Ontario— : 
[0 2.0 UI ORRESER 3S CARS ES CECE aE Pa, Mees ee an Dae ae 2| 207,674| Ecoles publiques, rurales, Ontario.| 13 
co glee S he a cals oe OCI EERE Sibi ee RPS OS SECIPENE ii aOR een: ag 3] 185,985 des cités. 14 
eee ett or te SEMI LE oP ee cinta Aveuster oie LoS a atNG & oso ARI sperbibee oe cleaes & makers 70,175 des villes. 15 
oC SOLES EIBTNGRS SD DISAB See ty Seve Br Bart © ce ag SN Ra 8p 24,257 des villages. 16 
32 Bbekagesckl why aayaio cia ccae Genet ESOP REPT ia sa Br a aa OU 5] 488,091 Total, écoles publiques. 17 
961 1,441 1,328 847 485 149 36 35 5,823 Kcoles primaires supérieures, 1921) 18 
5,648} 7,943] 7,595} 5,287). 3,049} 1,227 441 229| 34,128 ye ee Collégiaux et ‘‘high} 19 
schools’’. 
9,611) 5, 788|-~ 3,183). 1,557 621 191 165 129,015] Manitoba. 20 
Saskatchewan— 
7,280; 3,536) 1,720 649 241 86 25 38| 102,449] Ecoles rurales. 21 
1,285 565 207 ay 19 11 5 10} 22,691 des cités. 22 
1,412 1,110 696 448 187 110 32 48| 21,455 des villes. Zo 
2,306} 1,504 947 506 212 79 35 32} 31,324 des villages. _ : 24 
Instituts Collégiaux et ‘‘high 25 
aF14p| ele G se el 228 981 629 308 113 204} 6,903 schools” 

13,428 7,982 4,798 2,636 1,288 594 210 332| 184,820 Total. 26 
4,993 3,244 1,586 810 366 225 36 29! 62,957 Alberta—Garcons. 27 
4,698 3,371 1,927 1,023 469 309 - 45 24| 61,371 Filles. 28 
9,691) 6,615) - 3,613} ~ 1,833 835 534 81 53] 124,328 Total. 29 

21 yrs. 
14 yrs. | 15 yrs. | 16 yrs. | 17 yrs. | 18 yrs. | 19 yrs. | 20 yrs. | or over. 
_ —_— —- a — — Total 


14 ans. | 15 ans. | 16 ans. | 17 ans. | 18 ans. | 19 ans. | 20 ans. | 21 ans 
ou plus. 
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8.—Nova Scotia Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade, 1921. 


8.—Kcoles de la Nouvelle-Ecosse: Répartition des éléves, par age et par degré, en 1921. 


SSS SSS SSS 


Total... .| 9, 939121, 300|12, 733] 11,872|11,039]10, 952] 8,946] 7,103] 5,891] 4,896) 3,058) 1,408) 344/99, 775) 9,706 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
. - _ Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
Ele- ; Sec- 
Age. ment-| ond- 
tary.| ary. 
Il(a) |} '(b){} II III IV Vv Wt | WAGE WIGS Ele Be x XI | XII} — — 
Elé- |Secon- 
men- | dai- 


taires.| res. 


Rae ote Webern: 1,054] 316 2 = ae = = = = = = - | 1,372 = 
3,476} 2,966 114 = = = = = S = = - | 6,556 = 

2,931] 5,834] 1,181 149 9 1 1 - = = = - — |10, 106 = 

Rocca: 1,375] 5,207| 3,176) 1,237| 196 23 2 “= 1 = = = — (11,217 - 
575| 3,296] 3,374] 2,806] 1,359) 278 38 2 = == = = — {11,723 - 

250| 1,759] 2,136] 2,806) 2,662) 1,420) 308 42 4 = = = — }11,382 = 

Sodec. tic 146] 986] 1,310] 2,094] 2,593} 2,685) 1,319) 303 70 9 = cs — 111,506 9 
efesicranets 66] 457] 689] 1,290) 1,876] 2,529) 2,272) 1,152) 372 42 7 1 — 110,703 50 
yee telels crete 37| 266] 410] 806] 1,211) 1,999] 2,233) 2,051] 1,207) 356 3 6 -— |10,220} 405 
PS Aone 15 130| 206) 422} 713) 1,228] 1,555) 1,807} 1,815) 1,159} 261 17 1) 7,891] 1,438 


sfaatvaye) ese 10 56 89} 198} 308} 563} 889] 1,130] 1,428) 1,491 Vol) we loe 10| 4,621] 2,388 
seca nate 2 20 34 46 91] 203] 308} 492) 725) 1,166). 938) 384 33] 1,921] 2,521) 
2 7 12 18 21 28 76] 124} 269) 673] 1,058] 864) 300) 557) 2,895 


— | — |} — | — ——_- ] ——__ 


1(a) Those taking up the work of the grade for the first year.—Kiléves commencants. 

1(b) Those repeating the work of the grade from previous years.—Eléves plus d’une année dans le dégré. 
2 Includes 4 years and under.—Y compris 4 ans ou moins. 

3I ncludes 16 years and over.—Y compris 16 ans ou plus. 


Total. 


1,372 
6,556 
10, 106 
11207, 
11,723 
11,382 
11,515 
10, 753 
10,625 
9,329 
7,009 
4,442 
3,452 


109,481 


9.—Manitoba Schools: Exclusive of Winnipeg Elementary Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade, 1921. 


9.—Ecoles du Manitoba, 4 Pexclusion des écoles primaires de Winnipeg: Répartition des éléves, par age et par 


degré, en 1921. 


ne ee cee eS ee SS a ee 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
= — Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 

Ele- | Sec- 

Age. |Kinder- ment-} ond- 

garten. ary. | ary. 

— I vie LTE eva Vv WI) VIL | Vill | Lx x XI | XII) — — 

Ecole Elé- |Secon- 

mater- men-| dai- 

nelle. taires.} res. 

OE MF sree Bol 897 ibe 1 - - - - - - _ - - | 1,261 - 

6 tae: 979] 5,862 186 12 1 2 5 - - - - - - | 7,047 - 

(hh see 639) 7,153] 1,773 331 6 5 4 - @ - - - -— | 9,918 - 

Sic ddotoue 944, 4,459] 3,736] 1,669 267 14 - ~ - - - ~ — |10,389 - 

OFF ieee 68] 1,931] 3,037] 3,269) 1,371 202 19 - - - - - — | 9,897 - 

LOR Seo e: 46 991] 1,765] 2,759] 2,814] 1,184 219 23 1 - - ~ — | 9,802 - 
SEA Si sosdck 16 407 875| 1,672] 2,647| 2,275 980 107) eos 4 - - — | 9,127 4 
DE ats cs 15 286 501] 1,039} 1,814] 2,262) 1,921 684 417 78 3 2 — | 8,939 83 
IRE eck , 1 149 248 612] 1,185} 1,600) 1,799} 1,219] 1,108 489 47 14 — | 7,926 550 
DAS he orate 3 54 134 283 588 875] 1,069} 1,033] 1,496] 1,234 304 34 =a) Fadedial oe 
LO ne tone = 26 44 gt 176 312 425 500] 1,006} 1,334 730 201 1} 2,580] 2,266 
LG, Fumo - 6 20 19 50 67) 12815 1801 $430) | 756). 27 ile 438 17| 909) 1,988 
Lik pone = 4 2 10 10 19 31 40 145 254 452 497 30 261} 1,233 
LS Laser = 1 7 J 5 a 8 7 37 70 158 273 17 68 518 
LOE Mee ae, cteee = == = 1 1 38 3 1 10 iW 32 95 19 19 163 
QO dorictuele = 1 = - 3 3 1 1 3 2 9 32 4 12 47 
212, 1 1 - 1 2 2 1 1 3 6 6 37 10 12 59 


See ee Se ee ee ey ee ee a a) (erence mma ammer one | eo 


Total..| 2,373/22,228]12,335/11, 770|10, 940] 8,832] 6,613] 3,886] 4,725] 4,244] 2,518) 1,623 98183, 702] 8,483 


ae ag eS 


1 Includes 5 years and under.—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
a Includes 21 years and over.—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 


Total. 


———— 


od 
: 
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Ecoles de la Saskatchewan: Répartition des éléves par Age et par degré (année du calendrier), 1929. 


oS ee ee a ee ee i 


Elementary Grades. 


Secondary Grades. 


aks Total 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
Elemen-] Secon- 
tary. dary 
Age. I II III IV V Vie VUE eV Tile eX aXs lage ex LE — — Total 

Elémen-} Secon- 

taires. | daires 
Al Acme, ss ib SGV 7 - - - - - - - - - - 1,364 - 1,364 
iT ieee Oe 17,228} 992 165 26 3 3 - - - - ~ —| 18,417 - 18,417 
(Ei eee ee 22,465/10,539] 6,310] 1,566 180 30 10 1 - oo - - 41,101 41,101 
ORO eh. 5,194) 6,671/10,450] 9,702] 3,934] 1,142] 2928 68 1 - - — | 37,389 1 37,390 
jh Ve ee 1,320) 2,011} 4,579] 7,944] 7,850] 5,729] 2,946 1,855 201 24 2 - 34, 234 227 34,461 
1-14. 8s. 397 535] 1,426} 3,020] 3,991] 4,429] 3,918] 5,620 1,934 615 131 6| 23,336 2,686 26,022 
1516 2. a, 65 72 177 455 744 987) 1,095] 2,869] 1,825] 1,485 915 139 6,464 4,364 10,828 
172 19 12 34 64 89 133 158 474 460 612} 1,279 507 983 2,858 3, 841 
Total. ./48,045]20, 839 28, 141/22, 777/16, 791|12, 453] 8,355/10, 887 4,421) 2,736) 2,327 652} 163,288} 10,136 173,424 


ae 9 cleans du Len, eo ee 


1Includes 4 years and under—Y compris 4 ans ou moins. 
2Includes 17 years and over—Y compris 17 ans ou plus. 


11.—Alberta Scheols: Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade, 1921. 


A Ecoles de PAlberta: Répartition des éléyes par 4ge et par degrés en 1921. 


Elementary Grades. 


Secondary Grades. 


re = Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
Elemen-| Secon- 
tary dary. 
Age I II III IV Vv VI} eVIE | VEL eX xX > Us LD. Gk — _ 
Elémen-} Secon- 
taires. | daires. 
51... 1,294 9 ~ - - - - — ~ - - - 1,303 - 
Wo re CR Ie 8, 548 PART ae 7 - ~ - - - - - ~ 8,830 - 
lige et «3 10,417} 2,591 529 36 2 - - - - - - —| 13,575 - 
(So ees. 5,811] 5,062] 2,751 453 41 2 - - - - - - 14,120 - 
Usa ts See 2,638] 3,989] 4,748! 2,140 444 76 4 1 - - - - 14,040 - 
a Sarees 1,269} 2,201] 3,747] 4,068] 1,793 490 69 10 - - - — 13, 647 - 
De et os 650 974) 1,977| 3,238) 3,196} 1,729 463 92 3 - - - 12,319 3 
LA aE 381 538] 1,126} 2,114] 2,927] 2,929] 1,493 529 46 5 - - 12,037 51 
1S ee 249 282 643] 1,209] 1,928] 2,723] 2,499] 1,442 250 Dae 1 - 10,975 273 
LAS ackstnd 119 167 341 627| 1,124) 1,812) 2,176) 2,311 773 220 20 1 8,677 1,014 
1s ato ee 38 82 129 192 411 810} 1,188] 2,015} 1,131 471 125 22 4,866 1, 749 
UU 5 oer Rea 10 14 35 44 100 240 376 874 798 663 304 55 1,693 1,820 
Ut te 4 5 7 17 49 83 96} 264; 356) 494] 368 90 525 1,308 
LEO eal Re 3 - 8 5 13 25 29 59 95 220 291 87 142 693 
2 a Sy) - oa 5 3 3 21 22 50 102 206 115 61 473 
7A ee See - - - - - ey 3 7 24 40 5 5 76 
eae me 8 - - - 1 - ~ - 3 13 15 16 5 4 49 
Total... /31,436]16, 171]16,066]14, 152/12,031 10,922) 8,416] 7,625] 3,522] 2,236] 1,371 380} 116,819 7,509 


Total. 


124,328 


a cS aa > ka a a ae See ee a a ee ee ee 


1Includes 5 years and under—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
Includes 21 years and over—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 
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4._AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF SCHOOLS 
4..-REPARTITION DES ELEVES SELON LE TYPE D’ECOLE 


12.—Halifax, Nova Scotia Schools: Distribution cf Pupiis by Age and Grade, 1921. 
12.—Kcoles d’Halifax, Nouvelle-Ecosse: Répartiticn des éléves par age et par degré en 1921. 


ee ss SSsa—<—«“woeolwow=w=m™m=] 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
— — A Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires.|_. 
SS a3 

5S |Elemen-; Secon- 

®¢| tary. | dary. 
Age. |I(a)|I(b)| I | | Iv | V | VI | VIL] VIM) TX | X | Xtjxn A 2 = ==,"t| ‘Totals 

& &|Elémen-| Secon- 

OO| taires. | daires. 
PRs baste 157 1 - ~ - - = - - -| -| -| -| - 158 - 158 
5 517 121 8 - - - - - - sol fo oaths ee aa Pi 646 ~ 646 
(pea ae cic 499 418 99 13 ] = - - - - - - - - 1,030 - 1,030 
Y here aes ae 240 452 293 97 23 - ~ - - - Pt ee ic - 1,105 - 1,105 
Ste. 72 278 401 269 113 9 - - - - - - - 1,142 - 1,142 
Ores 19 148 275 362 277 98 14 - - - = - - - 1,193 ~ 1,193 
1005. 13 73 127 263 337 220 96 10 3 —-| -] -]| -| - 1, 142 - 1,142 
Lee 6 35 50 147 253 279 Zoe 82 29 1 -| -| - 1,103 1 1,104 
2 5 34 33 96 146 226 246 158 85 21 3] - - - 1,029 24 1,053 
1 Ee oe - ff 18 44 100 172 222 181 173 87} 21) - ~ - 917 108 1,025 
14% - if 5 26 40 gt 140 130 156 115} 50) 13) - 1 595 178 774 
eee - 7 5 13 9 34 65 66 91 106} 80) 32 7 1 290 225 516 
NG? eaters - 3 2 5 4 8 18 15 32 46} 88] 89] 35) 53 87 258 398 


Total..| 1,528] 1,584/ 1,316] 1,335] 1,303] 1,137] 1,023} 642) 569] 376) 242 134] 42) 55] 10,437 794) 11,286 


a a i kia i aS SO a ele Se Rs De Pe a ae ee So 


1Includes 4 years and under—Y compris 4 ans ou moins. 
2Includes 16 years and over—Y compris 16 ans ou plus. 


13.—Ottawa, Ontario Public Elementary Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade, 1921. 
18.—Fcoles é1émentaires publiques d’Ottawa, Ontario: Répartition des éléves par age et par degré en 1921. 
ee eSSSSeouwaeNCwoa—»—wm"> 

Elementary Grades. 


Degrés élémentaires. 


Age. 


Kinder- 
garten. 


Ecole Ma- 
ternelle. 


LD eairaedtAtions. eo pela = - 14 71 193 298 282 87 
Beate swig oe ats < stant adiert = 1 11 36 87 165 309 182 791 
LAW reek preter gts larte Se = = 2 6 40 97 206 223 574 
Lael, sereemeteae irate cetera eiete. = = 1 = 2 6 23 100 101 233 
Uae er diyan ONmic A oS 3 Eater = 1 = = 2 5 21 41 70 
La acctne pets ¢ alates ine = = = ~ - 1 - 8} - 9 
Sh asihereeise asters create sare = = = - 1 - - - 1 
PPOGAM ants Seton. 1,257 1,663 1,278 1,319 1,169 1,030 1,068 656 9,440 


1N.B.—The 7 grades above really represent all the 8 elementary grades. In 1919, the 8 grades in the public (not the 
R.C. Separate) schools of Ottawa were reduced to 7 grades, Grades III and IV becoming Grade III, V becoming IV, and 
soon. The ages given above were as.in February. 

1Les 7 degrés des écoles d’Ottawa correspondent aux 8 degrés élémentaires des autres provinces. En 1919 les 8 degrés 
élémentaires dans les écoles publiques furent réduits aux 7 degrés dans; ainsi, Degrés III et IV devinrent Degré III, Degré. 
VY devint IV, etc. Les Ages dans le tableau 13 étaient inscrits en février 1921. 
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14.—Winnipeg, Manitoba Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade, 1921. 
14.—Keoles de Winnipeg, Manitoba: Répartition des éléyes par age et par degré, en 1921. 


a a 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
— _ Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
Age. Elemen-| Secon- 
tary dary. 
I II III | IV V VI | VII | VIII} IX xX XI | XII — — Total. 
Elémen-| Secon- 
taires. | daires. 
- - - 8 - 8 
~ - - 1,291 = 1,291 
= - - 3,850 - 3,850 
- - - 3, 668 = 3, 668 
- - - 3,501 - 3,531 
- - ~ 3,253 - 3,253 
- - - 3,098 2 3,100 
- - - 3,059 33 3,092 
24 - - 2,817 237 3,054 
151 7 - 2; 151 652 2,803 
291 83 1 1,093 886 1,979 
282 157 10 309 664 973 
147 176 16 61 391 452 
26 3 11 9 116 125 
2 21 12 - 36 36 
Total.....| 3,882] 4,377] 4,030 3,442] 3,385) 3,064] 2,444] 3,574 1527 923 517 50} 28,198 3,017} 31,215 


MIncludes 19 years and over—Y compris 19 ans ou plus. 


15.—Manitoba City! Schools exclusive of Winnipeg: Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade, 1921. 


15.—Ecoles des cités! du Manitoba, 4 Pexclusion des écoles de Winnipeg: Répartition des éléves par age et par degré 


en 1921. 
— eee 
Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
= = Total. 
7 Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
C5 
Kinder Elemen-| Secon- 
garten. | tary. | dary. 
_ I if III IV V VI | VII | VIIT| IX x XI | XII — _ Total 
Ecole Elémen-| Secon- Let 
mater- taires. | daires. 
nelle 
52, 31 9 1 - - - - - - - = - - 41 - 41 
Gane 129 622 fi - ~ = - - - - - - - 758 - 758 
(pes 39} 611 146 8 ~ - - a _ - - - - 804 - 804 
Sec. 17} 315] 398 113 11 1 - - ~ - - ~ ~ 855 - 855 
OF. 6 90} 304) 257] 110 6 - ~ - - - - - 413 ~ 773 
10. 3 21 142} 248] 236] 102 12 - ~ = - - = 764 - 764 
i eae - 10 50} 129] 201) 239 79 11 - - ~ - - 719 - 719 
ee - ¥) 22 48) 107]. 257) 201 59 14 2 - - - 710 Zz 712 
ioe ~ 2 9 24 53 126} 202 164 89 15 1 - - 669 16 685 
14s - 2 2 5 28 46 85} 180; 159] . 106 17 2 - 507 125 632 
tbe - - 3 1 Y 11 32 77 89} 129 65 25 - 215, 219 434 
sae - - - 4 - 1 9 14 43 LISTE 4102 42 6 71 263 334 
Whee - 1 - - ~ 1 2 1] 6 4] ao 30 12 11 139 150 
sent: - - = - ~ - 1 1 8 10 33 29 6 10 78 88 
19... - - - - - - - - 5 3 5 13 10 5 31 36 
20s. - - - - - - - - i] - - 2 2 1 4 5 
213, ~ - - ~ ~ - 1 1 1 - 2 3 4 3 9 12 


lLjfa | Saal Saale a Se | ee eee 


Total 225] 1,685) 1,084) 837) 748] 790] 624) 508] 415] 419) 278! 149 40} 6,916 886); 7,802 


1Brandon, Portage la Prairie and St. Boniface. : 
2Includes 5 years and under—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
"Includes 21 years and over—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 
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16.—Manitoba Schools with 3 rooms or more, Exclusive of City Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Age 
- and Grade, 1921. 


16.—Ecoles du Manitoba avec 3 salles de Classe ou plus, 4 Vexclusion des écoles des cités: Répartition des éléves par 


A 


age et par degré, en 1921. 


Elementary Grades. ; Secondary Grades. 
— — Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. e 
Age. |—— ——$$___—— 
Kinder- Elemen-| Secon- 
garten. tary. | dary. 
Ecole I Il LIL" LV Vv VieteVily vile is x Se Re et eton| Caeon. Total. 

i taires. | daires. 
58} 301 3 - - - - - ~ = - = ~ 362 - 362 
334] 2,393 63 2 - - = - = - = - 2,792 - 2,792 
197| 2,677 763 119 1 - - - - - - - Sol - 3; fou 
46] 1,367) 1,542 683 82 5 - - - - - - - one) - B, (20 
10 500} 1,099) 1,384 518 86 8 = - - - = - 3,605 - 3,605 
7} 190} 494] 1,032] 1,198} 470 96 8 1 - = ~ - 3,496 - 3,496 
1 70| 176) 512) 1,032] 983) 475 90 28 2 - - - 3,367 2| 3,369 
- 27 81 248 601 871 851 315 204 32 3 2 - 3,198 37 35200 
2 14 33 118 280 538 740 533 511 206 21 14 - 2,769 241 3,010 
- 9 20 56] 12 259| 393] 369) 687) 505} 114 5) 1,918 6441 2,562 
4 2 16 29 77 122 162 423 560 319 85 835 964 1,799 
- 1 - 3 17 42 59] 173) 835; 388) 223 1 295 897; 1,192 
1 - 1 1 3 9 11 54 131 =220 269 2 80 622 702 
- ~ - =: 2 2 1 2 9 45 82} 159 - 16 286 302 
- - - - ~ 1 1 ~ 3 9 24 66 4 5 103 108 
- - - - - 3 - ~ - 1 5 26 - 3 32 35 
- - - i! ~ 1 - - 2 3 3 25 1 4 32 36 


ee | — | — | —— | —— | — | 
——— | | — |] — | — | — | — | — | — 


1Includes 5 years and under—Y compris 4 ans ou moins. 
“Includes 21 years and over—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 


17.—Manitoba Schools with fewer than 3 Rooms: Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade, 1921. 
17.—Ecoles du Manitoba avec moins de 3 salles de classe: Répartition des éléves par age et par degré, en 1921. 


————————_—_—_—_—_ OO ——————__—___ IIIT EEE 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. a ee 
ns — otal. 
‘ Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
ze, |———______—_ ———_——————_- ae 
Kinder- 
Elemen-} Secon- 
garten.! tary. | dary. 
Ecole?} I V Vie Vile TW VILL Pixs x Xe exe Elém at Skxtin- Total. 
note: taires. | daires. 
51, 253 563 - - - - - - - a 825 - 825 
eae 504) 2,701 2 5 - - - - = - 3,337} - 3,337 
isda 393) 3,695 5 4 - 7 - - - - 5,143 ~ 5,143 
beeen 173] 2,658 - - - - - - - 5,551 - 5, oot 
the 51) 1,278 102 11 - - - - - _ 5,295 - 5,295 
102.7 36 744 594 104 15 - ~ - - - 67305 - 5,305 
yt De 13 315 1,018 405 94 29 - - - - 4,854 - 4,854 
t Pee 15 247 1,092 840 303 192 10 ~ - - 4,842 10 4,852 
Toes 9 127 895 828 511 484 51 1 - = 4,324 52 4,376 
tee 3 558 570 474 628 120 21 - ~ 3,020 141 Sol 
TER = 216 262 256 471 123 53 7 - 1,470 183 1,653 
165.; - 48 76 105 213 88 54 16 - 526 158 684 
Vise - 14 19 28 80 30 31 18 - 161 79 240 
18H - iB 6 4 20 9 16 12 - 42 37 79 
19... - 2 2 1 2 5 2 8 - 9 15 24 
20... - - 1 1 2 1 4 - - 8 5 13 
212. 1 1 - - - 2 ~ - - 5 Z 7 
Totall 1,451 |12,401] 6,719] 6,467| 6,066] 4,560] 3,133] 1,792] 2,128) 439) 182 61 -| 44,717 682} 45,399 


1Includes 5 years and under—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 

*Includes 21 years and over—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 

sEvidently young children just beginning, not real kindergarten pupils—Evidemment jeunes commengants, mais non 
éldves des écoles maternelles. 
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18.—Manitoba Ungraded Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade, 1921. 


18.——Ecoles 4 classe unique du Manitoba: Répartition des éléves par Age et par degré, en 1921. 


Se a ee eee eee 
ST 8 8 88 


Elementary Grades. 


Secondary Grades. 


— — Total. 
A Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
ge. 
Kinder- 
garten. Perot any 
Ecole? | I LT III | IV V VIP VIP | Vall | EX x XI | XII Elém Pel i peat Total. 
ih taires. | daires. 
51 230} 440 8 - - ~ - ~ ~ = - - ~ 678 - 678 
Gone 424) 2,195 92 8 - 2 5 - ~ - - - - 2,726 - 2,726 
rie 807] 2,925 680 169 4 5 4 - 7 - - = ~ 4,101 - 4,101 
Suae 127| 2,074] 1,414 686 108 8 = = = - - - - 4,417 - 4,417 
Bee 40} 980] 1,201] 1,268] 566 80 6 - - - - - - 4,141 - 4,141 
105.2 30 578 821] 1,088) 1,066 461 78 12 ~ - - ~ — 4,134 - 4,134 
UB bcic ie 245 484 772) 1,063 840 322 70 il - - _ - 3,825 - 3,825 
Le 13 188 287 551 848 864 620 232 137 4 - - - 3, 740 4 3, 744 
13, 9 98} 157) 338] 626] 719} 620] 426) 383 20 - - ~ 3,376 20} 3,396 
14a. 2, 32 78 170 330 435 435 374 487 67 1 - - 2,343 68 2,411 
yee = 18 26 55 114 185 196 197 385 61 8 | - 1,176 70 1, 246 
165s. - 5 15 11 43 39 62 84 178 43 2 - - 437 45 482 
Lie - - ehh 5 9 12. 15 20 63 14 3 - - _ 125 17 142 
18... - 1 2 - 2 5 4 4 18 7 2 - - 36 9 45 
195% - - - 1 1 1 1 1 2 3 1 - - 7 4 11 
FA. - 1 - - 3 - 1 1 - 1 - ~- - 6 1 7 
212, i 1 - - 2 1 - - - 1 - - 5 1 6 
Total] 1,195} 9,781] 5,266] 5,122] 4,785] 3,657] 2,369] 1,421] 1,677; 221 17 1 Sh) e765 239] 35,512 


nt 


1Includes 5 years and under—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 

Includes 21 years and over—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 

’Evidently young children just beginning, not real kindergarten pupils—Evidemment jeunes commencants, mais non 
éléves des écoles maternelles. 


19.—Manitoba Consolidated Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade, 1921. 


19.—Ecoles centralisées du Manitoba: Répartition des éléves par Age et par degré, en 1921, 
aaSaeoeaoa>asxeqaq@"q>q">=$w[_wowaeasSsaSeoOoeoywyowoas$S~<~—_———eeeeeeeeoooooOLl::§:T 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 


Total. 


Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 


Age. |— —— 

ponies Elemen-| Secon- 

ae tary. | dary. 

seo I II III IV V Vie Vite EV DLs tox x CLE Elémen- Secon- Total. 

halla taires. | daires. 
51 19 72 ] = - - - - - ~ - - - 92 - 92 
6s... OT) P2900 22 1 - = - - - - - - - 1,014 - 1,014 
ee 43] 1,057 262 ys 1 - - - - - - ~ - 1,420 - 1,420 
Oe 13 584 598 306 41 4 - - - - - - - 1,546 - 1,546 
Oe 1 L8G) ew 84| S502 eee 28 51 2 - - - - ~ ~ 1,424 - 1,424 
TOR - GOI 160) "393" 472 244 38 7 - ~ - - - 1,383 - 1,383 
LS. - 22 53 Wi) 407{.. 4571., 221 43 13 1 1 - - 1,387 2 1,389 
12s, - 10 31 81| 203 375| 404 168 85 21 8 - = 1,857 29 1,386 
AI Pad 1] 4 10 28 91 Dla eOULTE lol 241 101 36 - - 1,176 137 1,313 
14... - 5 11 14 48 93 166 176} 330) 245 113 4 - 843 362 1,205 
Lhe. - 3 - if 14 SH 64 88} 201 239 164 32 - 414 435 849 
16... =- = 1 2 2, 5 Dt 31 93 148 105 89 155 342 497 
Wace - - - - 2 1 & 7 36 70 49 114 3 53 236 289 
18s. - - - 1 - 1 2 - 7 28 16 74 - 11 118 129 
19... - - - - - - 1 - - i) 2 32 4 1 43 44 
20... - - = - - - - - 1 - 1 16 - 1 17 18 
212,, - - - ~ - = - 1 2 - 10 1 1 13 14 
Total 168) 2,912] 1,533} 1,633] 1,509] 1,481] 1,233] 801] 1,008] 860} 495]! 371 8| 12,278 1,734} 14,012 


cs a eR 2 EEN Sa Te SS ema ae ee 
1Includes 5 years and under—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
7Includes 21 years and over—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 4 
‘Evidently young children just beginning, not real kindergarten pupils—Evidemment jeunes commencants, mais non 
6léves des école maternelles. 
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20.—Saskatchewan City Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade, 1920. 
20.—Ecoles des cités de la Saskatchewan: Répartiticn des éleves par age et par degré, en 1920. 
a «~oa—TVVs—— 


Elementary Grades. 


Degrés élémentaires. Age. 
Age. oo 
I II III ; IV V VI | VII | VIII | Total 
Under 5years.<.¢s..05s-4...- 1,066 - - - - - ~ — | 1,066|Moins de 5 ans. | 
Over 5underet/ ssaeeeer ae 2. 2,506 38 3 - - - - — | 2,547|Plus de 5 et moins de 7 ans. 
< (ie ee i ae eNO err eel 2,774) 1,794] 1,003 84 2 i - — | 5,658 a ie S Ly a 
Re CO te A Hg bere opener 280 716] 1,256] 1,550 480 117 45 2) 4,446 ne 9 es 11h Fi oh 
Hees Bh RR U5 Pees coset erte 3 30 88 226 801} 1,126 971 838 252) 4,332 se 11 ¢ tre 
ee Ee [5 Seeteosue es 13 19 54 176 557 576 779 835] 3,009 sé 13 s 15 css 
Joe” ie ee 17 es eee - 1 4 22 70 64) 21 427 709 re 15 ‘ 17 ae 
Se VORLA-< aheecc NT ams 1 2 4 2 2 6 15 40 72 ot 2 Lieans 
TOtel.:2c Meee sees 6,670| 2,658] 2,550) 2,635} 2,237] 1, 735| 1,798) 1,556}21, 839 Total. 


21.—Saskatchewan Town Schools: Distribution of Pupiis by Age and Grade, 1920. 
°21.—KEcoles des villes de la Saskatchewan: Répartition des éléves par Age et par degré, en 1920. 
ee SSSS0099$>9990 —m—woqom==—' 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. | 
om { = : Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
SES Sats SR eae eae es ah ee eee 
Age. Elemen-) Secon- 
tary. | dary. 


a II Ill IV V VEO VilsvilL LX x DE Wi OB _ Total. 

Elémen-} Secon- 

taires. | daires. 
AU eas weeks 3 - - = = ie a = ps at = is 3 # 3 
=O ein eeoee 2,079 173 40 - - - - - - - - - 2,292 - 2,292 
128. See 1,913] 1,359} 888} 277 29 3 - - - - - - 4,469 - 4,469 
9-10 ee areca 27 512} 1,014] 1,196} 649) 220 45 9 1 - - - 3,915 1 3,916 
D119. eae 53 120} 326) 657) 888) 751 399} 310 5 ~ - - 3,504 DSi as 3,002 
1 eo eee 15 24 49 189} 310} 425) 506) 642} 424 157 57 - 2,160 638} 2,798 
15-16 ..2ae. soe 2 2 10 27 34 96 112} +281 339} 286] 273 20 564 918 1,482 
tie cece 1 ~ 1 3 4 7 9 46 76 90} 236 32 (ft 434 505 


Total.....| 4,336] 2,190] 2,328] 2,349] 1,914] 1,502] 1,071] 1,288) 898) 533] 566 52| 16,978] 2,049} 19,027 


a 


1Includes 4 years and under—Y compris 4 ans ou moins. 
*Includes 17 years and over—Y compris 17 ans ou plus. 


22. Saskatchewan Village Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade, 1920. 
22.—Ecoles des Villages de la Saskatchewan: Répartition des éléves par Age et par degré, en 1920. 


eS 750—_00—0—00—0; 0S —>—>———> 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
— —_ Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
Age. Elemen-| Secon- 
tary. | dary. 
I II PE) CL! V Vile WEL a Vdd xs x 6 EGA! — a Total. 


Elémen-| Secon- 
taires. | daires. 


ee a eae 31 “= = = == = = = a - - - 31 = 31 
Da Ourraei eis 3,392} 208 38 16 = = = = # - - - 3,654 = 3,654 
TB ihda obese 2 3,636] 1,769] 1,045} 330 37 5 = fe a ~ = - 6, 822 = 6,822 
OA) Oleg ort 663} 1,061] 1,856] 1,672} 869} 288 35 20 = - - - 6,464 = 6,464 
LL 12 weer eaters = 134} 271] 662] 1,181] 1,305] 1,091) 501) 438 61 6 = = 5,583 67| 5,650 
1 Iie etree itty c 39 49| 185) 375} 551] 697} 595) 1,100} 510) 169 33 Los 00 L 713} 4,304 
LS itis 5 10 16 57 97, 159] 184, 545] 432) 387) 175 3} 1,078 997} 2,070 
be ee eae 1 1 5 11 16 21 26 88] 119) 148) 141 10 169 418 587 
Totaly2:: 7,901] 3,369] 3,807] 3,642] 2,875] 2,261) 1,341] 2,191] 1,122) 710) 349 14) 27,387) 2,195} 29,582 


a SS ..  — ——————— e 


1Includes 4 years and under—Y compris 4 ans ou moins. 
2Includes 17 years and over—Y compris 17 ans ou plus. 


_— toe 7) 
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23.—Saskatchewan Rural Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade, 1920. 
23.—Ecoles rurales de Ia Saskatchewan: Répartition des éléves par age et par degré, en 1920. 
Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
— ; - = Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
Age. Elemen-| Secon- 
tary. | dary. 
I II OGL hay V Vis VIP VIE OLX x D.@ ipl ee | — —_ Total. 
: Elémen-| Secon- 
taires. | daires. 
41,, 257 a = - - - - = - - - 264 ~ 264 
6-6 eee 9,251 573 84 10 3 3 - ~ - - - - 9,924 - 9,924 
TH OER octnctites 14, 142) 5,617) 3,374 875 112 21 10 1 - - — - 24, 152 - 24,152 
OO etieratets 3,981] 4,382] 6,324] 5,284] 1,936 517 103 37 - ~ ~ - 22,564 - 22,564 
Pilot pio 1,103} 1,532) 3,365} 5,305) 4,531) 2,916} 1,208). .-748 39 2 - - 20,708 41} 20,749 
WB H1E ee i aetehs 330 443] 1,188) 2,280) 2,573) 2,731) 2,038] 2,583 284 40 2 - 14,116 326] 14,442 
LG NN 8 A aca 58 59 147 349 543 668 678] 1,355 317 80 18 - 3,857 415 4,272 
5 Wile Sire aa 16 9 24 48 67 99 108 261 87 38 9 15 632 149 781 
Total.... ./29, 138/12, 622/14, 456/14, 151] 9,765) 6,955| 4,145] 4,985 727 160 29 15| 96,217 931} 97,148 
1Includes 4 years and mider—-Y compris 4 ans ou moins. 
*Includes 17 years and over—Y compris 17 ans ou plus. 
24.—Saskatchewan Consolidated Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade. 
24.—Ecoles Centralisées de la Saskatchewan: Répartition des éléves par age et par degré. 
1920 
Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
_ — Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
Age. Elemen-} Secon- 
tary. dary. 
I II TTS Av: V VAP eV ITS eV Leben x Xe PX — — Total. 
Elémen-} Secon- 
taires. | daires. 
Bree resivets 5 5 3 - ~ - - - - - - - - 3 = 3 
O=O sharneni nae 315 oe 12 - - - - - - - - ~ 349 ~ 349 
Wiz Sitsed siacarca ats 353 16215 2133 19 3 1 - - - - - > 671 - 671 
OT.) oe avaacreucte 50 79 199 153 90 28 1 2 ~ - - - 602 - 602 
i 13 a ee Seas 8 18 69 113 146 128 27, 35 § 2 - - 544 7 551 
1S Ee eae oe ~ 3 7 34 43 60 64 121 61 20 6 ~ 332 87 419 
TSI Geo Ric .cagets - - - 3 11) 15 12 80 74 39 34 ~ 121 147 268 
NTE. re - 1 - 1 He 3 2 1a} 12 17 23 1 22 53 75 
Total 729 285 420 323 295 235 106 251 152 78 63 1 2,644 294 2,938 
1921 
(Lo Te, aa 6 = - ~ - - ~ - - ~ - - 6 - 6 
St ot SSR 97 ~ - - - - - - - ~ - ~ 97 - 97 
(Ss Rea REN ee 360 21 2 1 - ~ - .- - - - - 384 - 384 
(aa as Fas 293 95 44 4 - - - - - - - - 436 - 436 
Re oe BeRTe 138 127 119 63 13 - - - - - - - 460 - 460 
OE. ac tabtatteas 38 83 133 128 47 7 1 - - - - - 437 - 437 
MDs yee 5 15 32 61 113 87 39 3 - - ~ - ~ 350 _ 350 
IS Bits vlbdet Be 3 15 36 87 142 71 11 13 ~ - ~ - 378 ~ 378 
1 De aye 5 Se 4 is 14 46 89 93 42 43 14 I - - 336 15 351 
nL ieee, ne 4 4 8 23 4} 75 71 64 34 9 1 - 288 44 332 
Cee ee 2 - 5 18 24 36 36 89 61 16 8 _ 210 85 295 
en EAE. 1 1 2 if 6 12 23 60 64 5) 17 ~ 112 116 228 
JIG ee Reem, neti - - - 1 is 12 10 26 36 30 Pa) - 54 88 142 
7s 5 aie Oia - - 1 - 3 3 5 14 20 25 22 - 26 67 93 
is AA PR So - - = - - - 2 3 11 15 13 - 5 39 44 
LOR Es. indy cit - - - - - - = 3 6 1 12 - ole 19 22 
RE clin Rete ers - - - - - - - 1 1 1 1 - 1 3 4 
Drs sees or: - - - - 1 - - 1 - - ] - 2 1 3 
ECOLate sa. 961 381 425 491 458 348 204 317 247 133 97 - 3,585 477 4,062 


1Includes 4 years and under—Y compris 4 ans ou moins. 
2Includes 17 years and over—Y compris 17 ans ou plus. 
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5.—AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY SEX 
5.—Répartition des Eléves par Sexe. 
25.—Manitoba Schools: Distribution of Boys by Age and Grade, 1921. 


25.—Ecoles de Manitoba: Répartition des garcons par age et par degré, en 1921. 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
— — Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
Age. ‘ 
Kinder- Ele-. | Second- 
garten. ment- ary. 
_ I II TU = sv: W VI +} VIL) VILE} 1X x CE SC arye — Total. 
Ecole — Secon- 
mater- ; Elémen-} daires. 
nelle. taires. 
Gye 203} 474 if - ~ = = - - = - ~ ~ 682 - 682 
Ge... 501] 2,970 94 7 - 2 5 a : = = = - 3,579 - 3,579 
Upape 352| 3,668 892 147 2 3 2 = 2 = = = = 5,068 = 5,068 
Seeks 135} 2,360} 1,892 762 122 5 - = os - = = = 5,276 - 5,276 
Once 32] 1,089} 1,651] 1,574) 610 85 8 - - - - - - 5,049 - 5,049 
TOR: 22 545 988] 1,447) 1,348 504 93 12 - - - ~ - 4,959 cS 4,959 
Ub ee 6 214 508 885] 1,357) 1,119 431 75 27 2 - - - 4,622 2 4,624 
1 Aas 10 162 284 604 960) 1,145 911 325 186 41 1 - - 4,587 42 4,629 
1 Ro earn 5 83 144 381 671 894 931 584 450 220 ra | 3 - 4,143 244 4,387 
145.) 2 34 84 184 359 506 578 520 657 549 137 16 - 2,924 702 3,626 
Loe - 14 oF 63 108 207 266 268 472 550 315 80 - 1,425 945 2,370 
162n- - 4 g 16 33 40 73 110 196 305 285 171 2 480 763 1,243 
LeGaste - 4 1 6 3 10 18 24 4 Oa La 190 4 140 473 613 
182 - 1 2 1 3 4 5 4 15 27 69 90 1 35 187 222 
19.... - - - - 1 2 2 - 3 9 17 30 5 8 61 69 
20 - aa - - 2 2 1 - 2 - 3 12 3 "4 18 25 
212... il 1 - - 1 ote 1 1 3 4 4 21 4 10 33 43 


—_——— | —.——— } —.—_ — | —— | ——_. _. ] ——__ | —- | — —— | —— —— |] —____ —_. | —— | — — | — — | | 


Total) 1,269]11,623] 6,580] 6,077) 5,580] 4,530] 3,325) 1,923) 2,087} 1,809) 1,029) 613 19} 42,994} 3,470) 46,464 


a 


1 Includes 5 years and under.—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
2 Includes 21 years and over.—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 


26.—Manitoba Schools: Distribution of Girls by Age and Grade, 1921. 
26.—Ecoles du Manitoba: Répartition des filles par age et par degré, en 1921. 


SEE 
SSS eee 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
— — Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
Age. 
Kinder- Ele- | Second- 
garten ment- ary 
— I II LEE | Vi V Vie Vie Vile Ole x oe Ie ary: — Total 
Ecole — econ- 
mater- Elémen-| daires. 
nelle. taires. 
pla 148} 423 7 1 - - - = - = = - - 579 - 579 
6.. 478! 2,892 92 5 il - - - - - - - - 3,468 - 3,468 
Us 287) 3,485 881 184 4 2 2 - 5 - - - - 4,850 - 4,850 
8.. 109} 2,099) 1,844 907 115 - - - - - - - 5,113 - 5,113 
Ou. 36 842| 1,386] 1,695 761 117 11 - - - - - - 4,848 - 4,848 
10... 24 446 777| 1,312} 1,466 680 126 TL i - - ~ - 4,843 - 4,843 
1 ta Ne 10 193 367 787| 1,290} 1,156 549 122 31 2 - ~ - 4,505 2 4,507 
ees 5 124 217 43 854] 1,117) 1,010 359 231 37 2 2 - 4,352 41 4,393 
Haees 6 66 104 231 514 706 868 635 653 269 26 11 ~ 3,783 306 4,089 
14... i! 20 50 99 229 369 491 513 839 685 167 18 ~ 2,611 870 3,481 
15... - 12 17 28 68 105 159 232 534 784 415 121 il 1,155 1,321 2,476 
16:4 = 2 12 3 17 27 55 70 243 451 492 267 15 429 1,225 1, 654 
1 Wy eae - - 1 4 af 9 13 16 71 152 2S 307 26 121 760 881 
AS TS = = - - 2 3 3 3 22 43 89 183 16 33 331 364 
Lore - - - 1 - 1 1 1 7 8 15 65 14 11 102 113 
20.55 - 1 - - 1 1 - 1 1 2 6 20 1 5 29 34 
212, - - ~ 1 1 - - - = 2 2 16 6 2 26 28 


Total) 1,104 10, 605 5, 755| 5,686|-5,330] 4,302] 3,288] 1,963] 2,638] 2,435) 1,489) 1,010 79| 40,708} 5,013) 45,721 
(Peet Soe 5 SRC 5 SoM ane Res 2000 Pees a bee cs a > RS Rs PE ea CIS RR nk AB oi aE 


1 Includes 5 years and under.—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
2 Includes 21 years and over.—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 
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27.—Winnipeg, Manitoba, Schools: Distribution of Boys by Age and Grade, 1921. 
27.—Ecoles de Winnipeg, Manitoba: Répartition des garcons par Age et par degré, en 1921. 


oe — — — ————— 
SSS 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
ie — Total 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
Ele- 
Age. ment- | Second- 
ary. ary. 
I II Iii IV Vv Vi Sve OVE | toe xX Xe a DE — _ Total. 


Elémen-} Secon- 
taires. | daires. 


Blots) ie aj. = - = - _ - = - ~ : : 3 de 3 
Tike eo Nea 633] 51 yes Be ky ¥ be 2 2 - 5 _ 686 a 686 
a et eae 1,059} 833] 73 1 ee © a 2 a i. a - -| 1,966 -| 1,966 
ee ee 2741 823} 651] 101| - & 5 E - eee -| 1,849 -| 1,849 
Se 9 Se 67| 355] 756} 514| 94 3) z e a = ~4 1,793 Tl ae 

Chee ees 31} 128] 311] 542/ 479| — 89 3 Leetet = = -| 1,584 BAO 7: 

eee 10} 36] 109} 282] 544 430] 114 17 i 2 E -~| 1,549 1) 1,543 

Da eee ai “i16| 46| 449] ©9906] 4731 gen] fez] 2]. ie eee. ha Gs 21] 1,597 

Ce a ne 7 6} 20; 57; 190] 315} 409] 445] 112} 11) - = 305449 123] 1,572 

ine 3... <2. 1 3 9} 18] 70| 150} 227] 626} 226] 76 4) eal toa 306] 1,410 

1 ie ets ee 7a 1 8] 420) “sea. “igal- a7ah. ara} 152) aol. 552 404 956 

5 Se = 2 2 . 3}  10| 18] 121) 104| 124] 82 1 152 311 463 

ees. 18. f = 2 = 1 1 bh Geel steel Paeele— Ggsl. ot 27 185 212 

eS ae - s ys = - 1 2 1 5 ee ee 1 4 55 59 

Wie dhe:.. “ - - 2 2 2 - 1 9] 118 4 < 20 20 

Total. 108.7. 2,090] 2,251] 1,978] 1,665] 1,697| 1,528] 1,233] 1,775] 703] 453] 264 6] 14,217| 1,426] 15,643 


Se a a a a Ne 
1 Includes 5 years and under.—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
2 Includes 19 years and over.—Y compris 19 ans ou plus. 


28.—Winnipeg, Manitoba Schools: Distribution of Girls by Age and Grade, 1921. 
28.—Ecoles de Winnipeg, Manitoba: Répartition des filles, par 4ge et par degré, en 1921. 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. ee 
=) = . otal. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés élémentaires. 
Ele- 
Age. ment- |Second- 
ary. ary. 
I iB III | IV V Wiig [POG AG OP leoce x XI | XII = Total. 


Elémen-| Secon- 
taires. | daires. 


tt | i | es | a |e | a | |g | ff | | | 


51 5 = we = = = = = = = = = 5 = 5 
Dos ncM Bd bade 539 66 z = = = = ~ = = = = 605 = 605 
“fore ee es os: 930} 855 99 = - = - - - - - - 1, 884 es 1,884 
Seco foe Bae oe 226] 762! 736 94 1 - - - ~ - - - 1,819 - 1,819 
WECCIOOR CicnayIO 53} 299) 755) 545 81 5 - - = - ~ - 1,738 = 1,738 
LO Sebiws. «ths» 27 89} 289) 651) 513 97 3 - - - - = 1, 669 = 1,669 
UR caer Goes 5 30 96} 288) 549) 466} 105 17 1 - - - 1,556 1 1,557 
IPS Ca RRO ie CHE = 13 47| 124) 336] 480) 404) 149 12 - - > 1,553 12} 1,565 
| anree Goes 6 8 18 52) - 140} 299) 378] 467) 101 13 - - 1,368 114) 1,482 
Die eee eee 1 2 11 16 56{ 138) 220) 603) 268 75 3 = 1,047 346} 1,393 
BO Geis ds Ta ss = 2 = 5 10 46 84; 394) 298! 139 44 1 541 482) 1,023 
Gries ..clabe 25) <e:s = = = 2 1 4 Lol) Roll CAEN. 168 75 9 157 353 510 
| AEE Bene - - 1 = 1 1 4 27 30 72 88 16 34 206 240 
LL Gat SE? aaa = = = z = = = 5 3 13 35 10 5 61 66 
 SESAGES ones = = - = = = = = = = 8 = 16 16 
‘Petal....i0)... 1,792} 2,126} 2,052) 1,777) 1,688} 1,536] 1,211] 1,799] 824] 470) 253 44; 13,981) 1,591) 15,572 


1 Includes 5 years and under.—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
2 Includes 19 years and over.—Y compris 19 ans ou plus. 


1 Includes 5 years and under.—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
2 Includes 21 years and over.—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 


Total. 
Ele- . 
ment- | Second- 
ary ary. 
— — Total 
Elémen-} Secon- 
taires. | daires. 
34 - 34 . 

350 ~ 350 

403 - 403 

403 - 403 

435 - 435 

409 - 409 

357 - 357 

328 1 329 

325 12 337 

253 58 311 

112 97 209 

33 106 139 

6 57 63 

2 39 41 

1 10 11 

1 2 3 

3 4 a 

3,455 386] 3,841 
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29.—Manitoba City Schools other than Winnipeg: Distribution of Boys by Age and Grade, 1921. 
29.—Ecoles des cités du Manitoba, 4 Pexclusion des écoles de Winnipeg: Répartition des garcons par age 
et par degré, en 1921. 
EAN ia a sec A ees lS LoS a ee eimai 
Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
Age. 
Kinder- 
garten 
— HE Le III | IV V VIS Vite Vili 212 xX XI | XII 
Ecole 
mater- 
nelle 
51. 29 4 1 = - = - - - - - - ~ 
6... 82 263 5 - - - - - - - - - oa 
Tee 27 290 84 2 - - ~ - - - - - - 
Sec: 14 133 190 58 7 1 - - - - - - - 
D... 4 54 180 133 60 4 ~ - - - = - - 
10... 3 10 88 133 117 ao 5 - ~ - - - - 
NO bee - 6 32 55 105 122 31 6 - - - - - 
1 PN - 1 11 21 ‘ay 111 95 28 10 1 - - - 
1 ae - 1 5 14 23 74 101 67 40 11 1 - - 
14... - 2 1 5 17 ay 39 89 68 51 i - - 
eee - - 3 1 2 6 19 40 41 63 24 10 - 
16. - - - 4 - 1 3 8 17 49 39 18 - 
a pas ~ 1 - - - - 1 1 3 19 21 13 4 
132% - = = _ - - 1 1 - 5 21 13 - 
19... - - - - - - ~ - 1 1 | | 2 
20. - - - - - - - - 1 - - - 2 
212, = - - = - - 1 1 1 - 2 - 74 
Total 159 765 600 426 382 404 296 241 182 200 118 58 10 


30.—Manitoba City Schools, exclusive of Winnipeg: Distribution of Girls by Age and Grade, 1921. 
30.—Ecoles ges cités du Manitoba, a Pexclusion de Winuless Répartition des filles par 4ge et par degré, 
en 


ee Se ne] 


——ooOoeoeqyee™eleoaeqaaqquqQqQqQqaeeeeeeee ea eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeESESESOEOOO_®OM.— OO mg S_e_0e SS ee 


Elementary Grades. 


Degrés 6lémentaires. 


Secondary Grades. 


Degrés secondaires. 


— | | | | S| | | | | | | | | 


Total 
Ele- 
ment- | Second- 
ary ary. 
— = Total 
Elémen-} Secon- 
taires. | daires. 
yf - 7 
408 ~ 408 
401 - 401 
452 - 452 
338 - 338 
355 - DoD 
362 - 362 
382 1 383 
344 4 348 
254 67 321- 
103 122 225 
38 157 195 
5 82 87 
8 39 47 
4 21 25 
- 2 2 
- 5 5 
3,461 500 3,961 


Age. 
Kinder- 
garten. 
— II III IV V VI VII | VIII 
Ecole 
mater- 
nelle 
ot.e 2 5 - - - - - - 
63.35 47 359 2 - - - - - - 
TERR 12 321 62 6 - - = = - 
Bins 3 182 208 55 4 - - ~ - 
9... 2 36 124 124 50 2 = - - 
10... - 11 54 115 119 49 7 - - 
11... - 4 18 74 96 117 48 5 - 
1 Dies - 1 11 27 56 146 106 31 4 
Bees - 1 4 10 30 52 101 97 49 
VAs - - 1 - 11 14 46 91 91 
1D ..< - ~ - - - 5 13 37 48 
16... - - - - - - 6 6 26 
1h hess - - ~- - - 1 1 - 3 
18... - - - - - = = = 8 
19.3. - - a - - - - = 4 
20... - - ~ - - - - ~ - 
212, ~ - - - - = = = = 
Total 66 920 484 366 386] .328 267 233 


1 Includes 5 years and under.—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
2 Includes 21 years and over.—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 


IX x XI | XII 

u ~ = — 

4 - - = 

55 10 2 - 

66 41 15 - 
64 63 24 6 
22 32 20 8 
5 12 16 6 
2 2 9 8 

= = D) us 
= = 3 2 
219} 160 91 30 
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31.—Manitoba Schools with 3 rooms or more, exclusive of City Schools: Distribution of Boys by Age and Grade, 1921. 


31.—Ecoles du Manitoba avec 3 salles de classe ou plus, 4 exclusion des écoles des Cités: Répartition des garcons 
par age et par degré, en 1921. 


¢ 


Age.| Kinder- 


garten. 


Elementary Grades. 


Degrés élémentaires. 


Secondary Grades. 


Degrés secondaires. 


i | a | eS | Sf | —— | — | | — | SS | SS | | S| CS. SS] ESF 


. "Total 


| TES Bs ST Ss a 


—_———— | — | — | — | — | — | —— | —— | — | | SS | S| SC | ES 


318) 3,869} 2,206] 2,060) 1,920) 1,672) 1,347 


II TT (1V iV. VI 
1 = = 2 = 
27 1 - ~ - 
371 50 = - = 
755}. 302 43 1 - 
587; 620) 226 37 4 
277; 540) 572) 200 46 
105} 278) 510) 476) 215 
47| 136) 315) 450) 398 
20 77| 158) 289) 365 
14 41 GF 163) 21 
1 14 15 48 82 
1 = 3 12 20 
- 1 - 1 5 
= oy 2 1 
2 + E 1 = 
a ib ~ 9 es 
= = a 1 bs 


1Includes 5 years and under—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
2Includes 21 years and over—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 


IX x XI 
1 ab = 
14 1 - 
77 8 3 
216 47 12 
210} 121 30 
127; 107 65 
49 70 81 
19 29 38 
5 13 18 
- 2 9 
3 1 16 
721} 399] 272 


Total. 
Elemen-} Secon- 
tary. | dary. 
— — Total. 
Elémen-} Secon- 
taires. | daires. 
195 - 195 
1,366 - 1,366 
1, 853 - 1,853 
1,829 - 1,829 
1,789 - 1,789 
1,745 - 1, 745 
1,666 1 1, 667 
1,608 15 1623 
1,371 88 1,459 
969 275 1,244 
444 361 805 
152 300 452 
46 200 246 
5 12 86 98 
2 38 40 
2 11 13 
3 20 23 
15,052 1,395] 16,447 


32.—Manitoba Schools with 3 rooms or more, exclusive of CitySchools: Distribution of Girls by Age and Grade, 1921 


32.—Ecoles du Manitoba avec 3 salles de classe ou plus, 4 exclusion des écoles des cités: Répartition des filles par 
age et par degré, en 1921. 


Age. 


Kinder- 
garten. 


Elementary Grades. 


Degrés élémentaires. 


Secondary Grades. 


Degrés secondaires. 


—|——___—_—_. |__| -— | — | — | — — | — [| | — | — | —— | | | — | — —_—__—__ | ———_—-_ — 


——— | -— —— | | ——— | — | — | — | —— | — |] — | — | — J | | — | ——__——. 


337| 3,684} 2,071] 2,112} 1,952} 1,644] 1,391 


“Total 


bo 


Bal he a 


787} 381 39 4 
512} 764) 292 49 4 
217| 492) 626] 270 50 
71} 234) 522) 507| 260 
34, 112) 286) 421) 4538 
13 41 122} 249) 375 
6 15 49} 106) 182 
1 2 14 29 40 
= = = 5 22 
- - 1 2 4 
RS 4 1 2 
= - - 1 


797} 1,187) 1,108 


1Includes 5 years and under—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
2Includes 21 years and over—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 


IX x biG) aa 
1 s = = 
18 2 2 - 
129 13 11 - 
289 67 13 - 
350} 198 55 = 
208) 231 158 = 
82} 150) 188 
26 53} 121 - 
4 11 48 
1 3 17 = 
- 2 9 
730} 622 


Total. 
Elémen-] Secon- 
tary. | dary. 
— — Total 
Elémen-} Secon- 
taires. | daires. 

167 - 167 
1,426 -| 1,426 
1,904 -| 1,904 
1,896 - 1,896 
1 ’ 816 a 1 ’ 816 
1,751 - 1,751 
1,701 1} 1,702 
1,590 22 1,612 
1,398 153 1,551 

949 369 1,318 

391 603 994 

143 597 740 

34 422 456 

4 200 204 

3 65 68 

1 an 22 

1 12 13 
15,175 2,465) 17,640 


SS 
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33.—Manitoba Schools with less than 3rooms: Distribution of Boys by Age and Grade, 1921. 


33.—Ecoles du Manitoba avec moins de 3 salles de classe: Répartition des garcons par age et par degré, en 1921. 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
— — Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
Age. | Kinder- Elemen-, Secon- 
garten.3 tary. | dary. 
— I II III IV Vv Vig Vite TE es x AL} XT a -— Total. 
Heole? Elémen-| Secon- 
mater- taires. | daires. 
nelle. 
Duar. 144 295 3 - - = - = = = - - - 442 ~ 449 
6... 255! 1,450 61 6 - 2 5 = ~ - - = - 1,779 - 1,779 
(on 218} 1,970 428 88 2 3 2 - 24 - - - - 2,713 - 2,113 
Bee at 98) 1,462 912 387 69 3 - - - - - - - 2,931 - 2,931 
Oe. 24| 694) 853} 801} 314 40 4 - = - - - 2,730 - 2,730 
HONS ga 14 412 594 740 625 245 39 9 - - - - - 2,678 - 2,678 
1 ae 5 165 359 527 CA 504 181 36 13 - - - - 2507 - 2,507 
Ter 10) 9F39).° 219) 480): 559! 5638) 400) 139 80 5 ~ - - 2,539 5| 2,544 
Ws 32 4 70 113 276 469 511 447 246 210 18 1 _ - 2,346 19 2,365 
Le we 25 67 130 259 317 ole 251 282 51 7 - - 1,650 58 1,708 
Cae - 11 22 45 85 146 157 140 230 59 18 1 - 836 78 914 
LOS... - 3 7 11 30 ve 49 64 96 23 15 6 - 287 44 oa 
ily tee = 2 1 3 3 9 11 16 3 12 11 7 = 84 30 114 
1S e. - 1 2 1 1 3 3 2 8 = 5 1 ~ 21 6 pai 
19-2 - - - = 1 1 2, - 1 3 - 3 - 5 6 11 
20sec - - - - 2 - 1 - 1 - 1 ~ - 4 1 5 
212 1 t - - 1 1 - - - - - - 4 - 4 
Total 775| 6,700} 3,641] 3,445] 3,137] 2,375] 1,618 903 962 171 58 18 - 23,556 247) 23,8038 
1Includes 5 years and under—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
2Includes 21 years and over—Y compris 21 ou plus. 
3 See table 17.—Voir table 17. 
4 Sic! 
34.—Manitoba Schools with less than three rooms: Distribution of Girls by Age and Grade, 1921. 
34.—Ecoles du Manitoba avec moins de 3 salles de Classe: Répartition des filles par age et par degré en 1921. 
Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
— — Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
Age. | Kinder- Elemen-; Secon- 
garten3, tary. | dary. 
— I II TUT Se Lv V Vp UT ViE VEE EX x XI | XII — — Total. 
Ecole? Elémen-| Secon- 
mater- ‘ taires. | daires. 
nelle. 
51. 109} 268 5 1 - - - - - - - - - 383 - 383 
OF. 249] 1,251 54 3) 1 _ - - _ - - - 1,558 - 1,558 
fie 175) 139725 415 104 2 2 2 - 54 - - ~ - 2,430] - 2,430 
Gee 75| 1,196 824 452 68 5 - = - = - = - 2,620 - 2,620 
9.. Qa) (5842 7E3)- 769i-~ 403 62 7 ~ - - - - - 2,565 = 2,565 
10.. 22 332 482 667 704 349 65 6 - = - - - 2,627 - 2,627 
is 8 150 264 461 652 514 224 58 16 - - - - Dae - 2,347 
Le 5 108 165 283 497 529 440 164 112 D - - - 2 B00 5 2,308 
13s. 5 57 86 170 356 384 381 265 274 33 - - ~ 1,978 33 2,011 
14... 1 17 41 82 166 241 253 223 346 69 14 - - 1,370 83 1,453 
LisAa — 10 16 22 54 70 105 116 241 64 35 6 - 634 105 739 
16... = 7) 12 3 16 21 Dil, 41 117 65 39 10 - 239 114 353 
by ee - - 1 4 6 5 8 12 4] 18 20 11 - Til 49 126 
Ss. = = = = 2 2 3 2 12 9 11 11 - 21 31 52 
LOTR - - - 1 - 1 - 1 1 2 2 5 os 4 9 13 
Ose. - i - - 1 - - 1 1 1 3 - - 4 4 8 
212... - - - - 1 - - - - 2 - - - 1 2 3 
Total 676] 5,701] 3,078} 3,022} 2,929) 2,185] 1,515} 889] 1,166) 268 124 43 =| 20-5161 435) 21,596 


1Includes 5 years and under—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
2Includes 21 years and over—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 
3 Sie eee 17.—Voir table 17. 

4 Sic! 
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35.—Manitoba Ungraded Schools: Distribution of Boys by Age and Grade, 1921. 
35.—Ecoles a classe unique du Manitoba: Répartition des garcons par Age et par degrés, en 1921. 
Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
= ‘ os Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
Age. | Kinder - ; 
garten’, Elemen-| Secon- 
ee II III IV V VE AVAV IT AV LE PE xt xX XE. |e |tary.“\dary. | Notal, 
cole? — — 
mater- Elémen-| Secon- 
nelle. taires. | daires. 
ieee ete too ae 5 3 - - - - - - - - - - 360 - 360 
65...: 208) Ten 51 6 - 2 oS - = - - - - 1,454 - 1,454 
Mh Bee 174| 1,567 348 76 2 3 2 - 24 - - - - 2,174 - 2,174 
SE 72| 1, 141 746 327 52 3 - - - - - - - 2,341 ~ 2,341 
95... 15 534 651 642 241 35 3 _ - - - - = DIA - 2 ADT 
Or oee 12 318 452 572 511 194 31 8 - = - - - 2,098 - 2,098 
hee 5 134 274 412 554 425 142 23 7 - - a - 1,976 - 1,976 
12 8 109 167 338 447 441 303 99 59 2 - ~ - 1,971 2 1,973 
IB abe 4 52 87 206 366 401 341 209 178 9 - - - 1, 844 ) 1,853 
HAS ae 2 20 46 101 194 25h 226 199 220 30 - - - 1,265 30 1,295 
15e = 8 16 36 70 1a 117 phil 188 29 3 - - 673 32 705 
165. : = 3 4 8 27 23 40 54 82 9 - - - 241 9 250 
ine - - 1 2 3 if 9 11 3 7 - - - 64 “i 71 
Lsa = 1 4 = - 3 2 a 7 =. 1 - - 17 1 18 
1 Ore - - - ~ 1 - 1 - 1 1 - - ~ 3 1 4 
Ae sae = - - - 2 - 1 - - ~ - - - 3 - 3 
212... 1 1 - - 1 1 - - ~ - - - - 4 - 4 
Total 643] 5,285] 2,848] 2,726] 2,471] 1,922] 1,223 716 Wir 87 JA = - 18, 609 91] 18,700 
1JIncludes 5 years and under—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
2Includes 21 years and over—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 
3 See table 17.—Voir table 17. 
4 Sic! 
36.—Manitoba Ungraded Schools: Distribution of Girls by Age and Grade, 1921. 
36.—Ecoles & Classe unique du Manitoba: Répartition des filles par 4ge et par degrés, en 1921. 
Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
— _ Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
Age. | Kinder 
garten? Elemen-| Secon- 
a ee i II III IV V VI -[*VIL | VIII t EX x XI }°XI itary. | dary.’ | Total: 
cole’ —~ _ 
mater- Elémen-| Secon- 
nelle taires. | daires. 
51... 98 215 5 - - - - - - - = - - 318 - 318 
Os. 206) 1,023 41 je - = - - - - - - - 1372 - 1,272 
isa 133] 1,358 332 93 2 ms 2 - 54 - - - - 1,927 - 1,927 
Sees 55 933 668 359 56 5 - - = - ~ - = 2,076 - 2,076 
9... 25 446 550 626 o20 45 3 - - - - - - 2,020 - 2,020 
10... 18}. 260 369 516 555 267 47 4 - ~ - - - 2,036 - 2,036 
It. Cet etl 200 S601 5095 405i.) 180 47 10 - - - - 1, 849 - 1,849 
1: 5 79 120 213 401 423 317 133 78 2 - - - 1,769 2 levers 
ib ae 5 46 70 132 260 318 279 217 205 11 - - - 1632 1} 1,543 
14... oo 12 32 69 136 178 209 175 267 Bi 1 - - 1,078 38 1,116 
ee. - 10 10 19 44 58 79 86} 197 32 5 1 ~ 503 38 541 
Ge. = 2 11 3 16 16 22 30 96 34 2 - - 196 36 232 
iW Ae = = - 3 6 5 6 9 32 fi 3 = - 61) 10 71 
ieee = = = - 2 2 2 2 11 7 ] - - 19 8 27 
19... - = - 1 _ 1 - 1 1 2 1 ~ - 4 3 7 
DO se - 1 - - ] - - 1 - 1 - _ - 3 1 4 
a he - - - - ] - - - 1 - - - 1 1 2 
Total 552| 4,496] 2,418] 2,396] 2,314] 1,735) 1,146] 705) 902 134 13 1 —| 16,664 148] 16,812 


ee 


1Includes 5 years and under—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
2Includes 21 years and over—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 
3 sop table 17.—Voir table 17. 

4 Sic! 
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37.—Manitoba Consolidated Schools: Distribution of Boys by Age and Grade, 1921. 


37.—Ecoles centralisées du Manitoba: Répartition des garcons par Age et par degré, en 1921. 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
— _ Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
Age. | Kinder : Elemen-] Secon- 
garten.3 tary. | dary. 
— I UL PTT Sea Vi ay VL ayeVel ls eV ITT ae xX XI | XII — _ Total. 
Ecole? Elémen-} Secon- 
mater- taires. | daires. 
nelle 
51, 9 39 ~ - ~ ~ - - - - - - - 48 - 48 
ie 38 444 9 1 - ~ ~ ~ ~ = - - = 492 - 492 
(se 19 533 128 21 - ~ - - - = - - - 701 - 701 
Sac 5 316 305 135 LS 1 - - ~ - - - - 787 - 787 
Or: - 128 199 255 95 21 - - - - - - - 698 - 698 
LOR - 3 93 225 226 89 20 2 - - - - - 693 - 693 
jn ae - 15 85 104 211 211 106 16 9 - - - = 707 - 707 
* PRE - 9 20 41 109 187 179 76 37 8 6 - - 658 14 672 
oa 1 2 6 18 50 123 159 140 89 40 13 - - 588 53 641 
14s: - 3 8 10 32 61 104 83 134 106 44 2 - 435 152 587 
ise = 2 - 6 9 26 47 51 103 91 48 11 - 244 150 394 
1G: = = = 2 2 4 9 17 52 59 34 24 - 86 EZ 203 
1 = = = - 2a 1 4 6 19 28 12 40 - 32 80 112 
18... - = - 1 - 1 1 - 5 10 11 15 - 8 36 44 
192 - - - - - - 1 - - 3 1 8 2 1 14 15 
BOs. - - - - - - - - - - - 8 - - 8 8 
212... ~ - - - - - - - 1 1 ~ 7 ~ 1 8 9 
Total 72| 1,529} 803) 819] 761] 725} 630); 391) 449) 346) 169) 115 2 eee Onekaio 632} 6,811 
1 Includes 5 years and under.—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
2 Includes 21 years and over.—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 
3 See table 17.—Voir table 17. 
38.—Manitoba Consolidated Schools: Distribution of Girls by Age and Grade, 1921. 
38.—Ecoles centralisées du Manitoba: Répartition des filles par age et par degrés, en 1921. 
Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
a — Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
Age. | Kinder ; Elémen-| Secon- 
garten.3 tary. | dary. 
— I II III | IV V VI ee Vile VIL) os x XI | XII — — Total. 
Ecole? Elémen-} Secon- 
mater- taires. | daires. 
nelle ; : 
51 10 30 1 - - ~ - - - = - - - 44 - 44 
6.. 53 456 13 - - - - - - - - - 522 - 522 
ie 24 524 134 36 1 ~ - - - - - - - 719 - 719 
Si3. 8 268 293 171 16 3 - - - - - - a 759 - 759. 
Or. 1 DSie 185), eolzt 13 30 2 - - = - - - 726 - 726 
LO. ~ 31 67 168 246 155 18 5 - - - = - 690 = 690 
ine - 7 18 67 196 246 115 27 4 1 1 ~ - 680 2 682 
OF. - 1 11 40 94 188 225 92 48 13 2 ~ - 699 15 714 
13... - 2 4 10 4] 90 148 141 152 61 23 - - 588 84 672 
14.. - 2 3 4 16 Be 62 93] 196) 139 69 2 - 408 210 618 
Lae. - 1 - 1 5 11 ae! 37 98 148 116 21 - 170 285 455 
16.. - ~ 1 - - i 12 14 41 89 71 65 - 69 BoD 294 
17... a 3 3 - = 3 1 ad. CART > Bei ee 3 21 156 177 
18... = = - - - - 1 - 2 18 5 59 - 5 82 85 
19. - ~ - - - - - - - 2 ay 24 e ~ 29 29 
205. - - _ ~ - - - - 1 - 1 8 - 1 9 10 
212. 2 2 b L ¥ te = 3 t Bs! 7d 3 1 - 5 5 
Total 96) 1,383) 730} 814) 748] 756] 603) 410} 559) 514) 326) 256 6} 6,099} 1,102} 7,201 


1 Includes 5 years and under.—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
2 Includes 21 years and over.—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 
3 See table 17.—Voir table 17. 
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39.— Alberta Schools: Distribution of Boys by Age and Grade, 1921. 
39.—Ecoles de PAlberta: Répartition des garcons par Age et par degré, en 1921. 


Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
— = Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
: Ele- 
Age. ment- | Second- 
ary. ary. 
I II III IV V Vi VLR ELE ax xe XT eee — —~ Total. 
Elémen-| Scon- 
- taires, | daires. 
Ga OT ae 680 6 - ~ - - - - ~ - - - 686 ~ 686 
Gait 26:2 4,406 130 14 1 - - - = = ~ ~ - 4,551 _ 4,551 
(re * eae 5,419} 1,248 264 14 1 - - = - _ = - 6,946 - 6, 946 
Ce 3,042] 2,534] 1,304 217 20 1 - ~ - - - - 7,118 - 7,118 
GIR ae Sits cnc 1,483) 2,182) 2,365 980 188 24 1 1 - - _ - 7,224 - (eo24 
LORE Gert 635] 1,260] 1,988] 2,022 805 228 OM 6 - - - - 6,981 = 6,981 
fh, 5 eee ae 361 545) 1,084] 1,714] 1,523 788 224 54 2 ~ - = 6,293 2 6, 295 
12 Re Bipak 209 303 621} 1,093] 1,502} 1,474 673 251 17 3 - ce 6,126 20 6, 146 
LSE eisis. ct 121 145 370 698} 1,070) 1,343] 1,211 630 117 15 1 - 5,588 133 Seal 
Re ee ape 63 98 179 370 640 993) 1,121} 1,073 3D 95 8 - 4,537 456 4,993 
OS) ak No 24 44 83 114 248 451 617 944 460 190 ‘a 12 2,525 719 3,244 
VG te. 6 9 28 26 73) ame lo2i.  TS8itsr399! 4820)... 248) cedd4 23 881 705| 1,586 
(eee | 3 4 4 12 32 55 55 122 151 189 147 36 287 523 810 
4, 2, 5 cee 2 - 6 4 7 ils 22 26 38 87 113 44 84 282 366 
TOMA Ge 4 - 2 2 2 3 13 10 20 42 77 50 36 189 225 
DA Wi ne ee - - = - - - 1 yy 5 9 16 3 3 33 36 
Po ee See - - - 1 - - - 2 8 7 8 3 3 26 29 
TLotalss 28) 16,458} 8,508} 8,312] 7.268) 6,111) 5,529] 4,163] 3,520] 1 491) 885) 541 171| 59,869} 3,088] 62.957 
1 Includes 5 years and under.—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
2 Includes 21 years and over.—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 
40.—Alberta Schools: Distribution of Girls by Age and Grade, 1921. 
40.—Ecoles de PAlberta: Répartition des filles par age et par degré, em 1921. 
Elementary Grades. Secondary Grades. 
— _ Total. 
Degrés élémentaires. Degrés secondaires. 
Ele- 
Age. ment- |Second-|~ 
ary. ary. 
I II 18a IV V V Dorie VL evel ex, x >i lal BE ~~ a Total. 
Elémen-| Secon- 
taires. | daires. 
SE zeae BES 614 3 - - - - ~ - — - - - 617 - 617 
(ie Bene a 4 ee 4,142 127 9 1 - - - - = - - 4,279 - 4,279 
Ya 4,998} 1,343 265 22 1 - - - - - - = 6,629 - 6,629 
3 cel te are 2,769] 2,528) 1,447) 236 21 1 - = - - - ~ 7,002 - 7,002 - 
Onesies eG 1,155) 1,807} 2,383) 1,160 256 52 3 ~ - - = = 6,816 - 6,816 
FORA 4 634 941) 1,759] 2,046 988 262 By 4 - - - - 6,666 - 6, 666 
ihe See ae 289} 429) 893] 1,524] 1,673} 941) _ 239 38 1 - ~ ~ 6,026 1} 6,027 
eee ta 172 235 505] 1,021) 1,425] 1,455 820 278 29 2 - - 5,911 31 5, 942 
iS 5 op ART 128 137 273 511 858] 1,380) 1,288 812 133 7 - - 5,387 140 5,527 
VAs teed te. 56 69] 162) 257; 484) 819) 1,055] 1,238) 420} 125 12 1) 4,140 558} 4,698 
15 ae: 14 38 46 TO Se 163s soOia Si liet OC1ee Galion 288 68 TOW ot 1,030) 3,371 
HIRO Ae sel, Se 4 5 7 18 27 88} 188) 475} 47 415 190 32 812 Teall 5 pel 027 
Of ee ae 1 1 3 5 17 28 41 142 205 305 221 54 238 785 1,023 
EPA PAB 1 = 2 1 6 8 7 33 57 133 178 43 58 411 469 
1! Reker ane 3) pee 1 - - 3 1 - 8 12 30 60} 129 65 25 284 309 
SOs sortase = = z 7 2 = 1 1 2} 15] = 24 2 2 43 45 
D2 Frente sok: - - - - - 1 5 8 8 2 i] 23 24 
POtalascs cs 14,978] 7,663] 7,754] 6,884! 5,920] 5,393] 4,253] 4,105} 2,031] 1,351) 830) 209) 56,950) 4,421) 61,371 


1 Includes 5 years and under.—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 
2 Includes 21 years and over.—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 
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41.—Secondary Education in Canada: Statistics of the different types of Schools doing work of High School 
Grade in each province 1921 or latest year reported. 


Number of 
Institutions. Number of Instructors. Number of Pupils. 
Institutions. Instituteurs et Eléves inscrits. 
No. Institutions. 2 Institutrices. 
Male. |Female. Boys. | Girls. 
Institu- = — —= — 
tions. |Classes.| Hom- | Fem- | Total. | Gar- | Filles. | Total. 
mes. mes. cons. 
i Prince'of Walés'OolleseP Eile... ih. so oaths 1 12 7 5 12 78 163 241 
DTH sta Olags SCHOOLS 4) E i baik Sue eteeyats oe s xe. 016 rete tome 29 125 17 108 125 2,334 2,159 4,493 
re UNE. A CA GEHRY INO cote a os site ste aelaeels 1s 69 58 31 69 1,090 Li 2ssinen. 2/313 
BHOther- rich Schools... ys: lac... eehoe. eee 59 ~ - - 59 - - 2,597 
5 |Other Schools doing High School work........ = 1,586 = ~ - - ~ 
6 |Grammar Schools, N.B. (2nd term)........... 14 44 ~ . 47 - - 1,409 
7 jSuperior Schools, N.B. (2nd term)............. 47 47 27 21 48 - - - 
8 jOther Schools doing High School work, N.B.. - - - - - - ~ 
0: }ClassrealColleses, Que ey... (2h... ise. 2. Saher. 21 - 797 - 797} 9,038 ~ 9,033 
10.|Roman Catholic Independent Schools giving 7 = 55 - 55 - ~ 469 
classical education, Que. 
11 |Protestant Academies and High Schools, Que.. 41 - 114 328 442} 5,898 6,067} 11,960 
12 |Protestant Model Schools Que.............-.¢. 57 = 15 152 167 2,193 2,350 4,543 
£3? | GollesiateInstitutes, Ont. ..J286. . aie... deen. 47 = \613 689) 702) 9,119] 10,302} 19,421 
1a eivehsSehools; Ont. oncnust « weretiacs awe ane ene 124 if 600 6,102 8,605] 14,707 
i (Continuation Schools, Ont... 1-4. ater aaeroee 144 - 72 214 286 2,304 3,519 5,823 
16 |Other Schools doing H. S. work, Ont.......... = =: = = = - = = 
17 Gollesiate:Institmtess. Mian cee. c, « «1. aeiie streets 11 = = = = = = 3,867 
13 | Collesiate: Departments; Mian .....-.5.sse ne - 5 - - - ~ - ~ 380 
LOSE oh-Sehools: (Mattie me sateen aero mie 31 _ - - - = - 1,412 
Sosliinior Liroteschools Wan. pets. arericn cleie een 2 - = - ~ - - 183 
91 |Intermediate Schools, Man..................5. 86 - ~ - 330 —+ 12,114 
22 |Other Schools doing H. 8. work, Man......... ss ~ = _ = = - - 
237 Govlemiate ins bitibes, as Keae ae aan oe ania eats 10 - - - 14s 2 ODO ce ool. 4a 
94°\High Schools, Sask’. -25 uss ae sees 14 = = | 55] 435 660} 1,095 
25 |Other Village, Town and City Schools doing = = - _ - - - 
H. 8. work, Sask. 
26 |Rural Schools doing H. 8. work, Sask......... - — - - - - - - 
97 |Graded Schools doing H. S. work, Alta....... = ‘a = - = = = = 
28 | Ungraded Schools doing H. 8. work, Alta..... = - = = = = = = 
BG) inde bid els yollave red ssn of 7 ee Saree) gM Nias Sel eres bee 52 246 =- = 251 3,093 4,166 7,259 
30 ea Municipality Schools doing H. 8. work, - 1 - 1 1 16 10 26 
31 |Rural and Assisted Schools doing H. S. work, 22 22 15 7 22 191 QF 418 
32 iCity Schools doing H,'S. work, B.C......:.... 1 9 2 it § 191 208 296 


Norz.—The 1921 figures for the Protestant Academies and Model Schools of Quebec and for the Schools of Saskatchewan 
were received too late to be included in the above table and were as follows:— 


Protestant Academies and High Schools, Que.. 
Protestant Model Schools, Que................ 
Collegiate Institutes and High Schools, Sask. . 
©therPown Schools, Sask in... «sees ese. 
Villare Schools, Sask 5.0 a..cmemem aaa eee, 
Riraischoolss Sask: ate... ete o dee eee 


1 Government expenditure only.—Subventions du gouvernement. 


1 34: 468) 6, 548 ; 13,106 
§ 160 4,135 
= 200} 2,944 6, 903 
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41.—Enseignement secondaire au Canada: Types d’écoles ou on professe les matiéres secondaires, dans chaque 
province du Canada, chiffres de 1921 cu du dernier rapport. 


Average 
Attend- 
ance. 
Fréquen- 
tation 
moy- 
enne. 


Pupils in High School Grades. 


Eléves dans les degrés secondaires. Expend- 
iture. Institutions. 
at nt See oat Dé- 
penses. 
IX x XI XII | Total. 
$ 
— 154 13 14 241 25,000!|Collége Prince of Wales, I. P.-E. 1 
— - ~ - 673 - |Ecoles de premiére classe, I. P.-E. We oe 
700 825 595 253 Zeote — |Académies de comté, N.-E. 3 
f 4,196 25.230 812 gt \ 2.597 “*High Schools’’, N.-E. ae tgs 
\ J -4, 7385 - |Autres écoles exécutant les travaux secondaires, N.-E.| 5 
"689 437 272 11 1,409 — |Ecoles de grammaire, N.-B. 6 
nals AOE 249 108 te obi - — |Ecoles supérieures, N.-B. 7 
\ f — |Autres écoles exécutant les travaux secondaires, N.-B. 8 
- - - - ~ — |Colléges classiques, Qué. 9 
- - - - - — |Institutions indépendantes non subventionnées ot l’on| 10 
donne le cours classique (catholiques), Qué. 
1,250 760 565 - 2500 — |Académies et.‘‘High Schools”’ protestantes, Qué. 11 
216 100 ~ _ 316 — |Ecoles modéles protestantes, Qué. 12 
7,994 Shera 4,957 949; 19,421] 2,227,966|Instituts collégiaux, Ont. 13 
6,214 4,437 3,514 542} 14,707] 1,360, 967|‘‘High Schools’’, Ont. 14 
2,619 1,905 1,299 ~ 5,823]  473,085)/Ecoles de continuation, Ont. 15 
- - - - 6,168 - Se écoles ot l’on donne les travaux secondaires,| 16 
nt. 
= = - - 3,867 = |Instituts collégiaux, Man. 17 
- - - - 380 — |Départements collégiaux, Man. 18 
= - - - 1,412 — |‘‘High Schools,’’ Man. 19 
- - - - 183 - |‘‘Junior High Schools,’’ Man. 20 
- - - ~ 1,653 — |Ecoles intermédiaires, Man. 2 
= - - - 1,120 — |Autres écoles ot l’on donne les travaux secondaires,| 22 
Man. ; 
1,406 1 igs 1,138 504] 4,2231/{ 468,477|Instituts collégiaux, Sask. 23 
333 165 262 67 ‘iat ‘*High Schools’’, Sask. 24 
2,041 1,288 926 52 4,307 — |Autres écoles des villages, villes et cités ou l’on donne! 24 
les travaux secondaires, Sask. 
742 163 26 8 939 — |Ecoles rurales ot |’on donne les travaux secondaires,| 26 
Sask. 
3,794) 2,380 1,601 556] = 8, 331 — |Ecoles 4 classes multiples ot l’on donne les travaux| 27 
secondaires, Alta. 
683 121 13 - 817 — |Ecoles 4 classe unique ot l’on donne les travaux} 28 
secondaires, Alta. 
= - - ~ 7,259 - |‘‘High Schools’’, C.-B. 29 
11 ~ = _ 11 — |Ecoles rurales des municipalités ot l’on donne les} 30 
travaux secondaires, C.-B. 
172 ~ - - 172 - |Ecoles rurales et subventionnées ot l’on donne les} 31 
travaux secondaires, C.-B. 
29 - - - 29 - 32 


feoles des cités ol’on donne les travaux secondaires, 
B.G 


_Nora.—Les chiffres de 1921, pour les académies et écoles modéles de Québec et pour les écoles de la Saskatchewan, sont 
arrivés trop tard pour inclusion dans le tableau et on les donne dessous:— 


10,510 
2, 936 
3, 979 


1,494 928 596 = 3,018 
203 109 19 = 337 
2,058 1,451 1,617 671 5, 807 
1,036 692 790 94) 2,672 
1,590 859 571 5} 3, 025 
955 244 49 “ 1, 248 


538, 064 


Académies et ‘‘High Schools’”’ protestantes, Qué. 
Eeoles modéles protestantes, Qué. 

Instituts collégiaux et ‘‘High Schools,”’ Sas's. 
Autres écoles des villes, Sask. 


— |Ecoles des villages, Sask, 


Eeoles rurales, Sask. 


| 
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42.—Publicly Controlled Schosls in Canada: Comparative Number of Beys and Girls doing work of Secondary 
Grade in five Provinces. 


42.—Ecoles du Canada placées sous le controle publique: Nombre comparatif de garcons et de filles dans jes degrés 
secondaires dans cing provinces. 


Ontario Saskatchewan Alberta British 
(Secondary (H.S. and Coll.| (second term Columbia 
Year. Nova Scotia. Schools only). Inst. only). only). (High Schools.) 
—, — Manitoba. = — — 
Nouvelle-Ecosse. Ontario. Saskatchewan. Alberta. Colombie- 
— (Ecoles (Ecoles (2éme terme). Britannique. 
secondaires). secondaires). (High Schools). 
Année. — . —— : — = 
Boys. Boys. Boys. Boys. Boys. Boys. 
— Girls. oo Girls. = Girls. — Girls. — Girls. — Girls. 
Gar- oad Gar- — Gar- — Gar- —_ Gar- — Gar- — 
cons. | Filles. | cons. | Filles. | ¢ons. Filles. | cons. | Filles. | cons. | Filles. | cons. Filles. 
T9OE, ee ret - = 10,869} 11,654 = = = = =- - 215 369 
a LOLS PUad AN tte pean Be - = 11,629} 12,843 = = - - = - 313 471 
TOO See ee oes ts - - 11,988] 18,734 - - = - - - 316 540 
5 A ee eS lees 2,496 4,499} 12,718) 14,991). — - - - - - 381 600 
1905 ue eee 9,732) 4,554) 13,035) 15,626 - = - - - ~ 433 657 
TOOG se eee 2,715 4,864) 13,336) 16,056 = = = - - - 413 763 
NOOR memeaatle. 2,792 4,854} 13,799} 16,532 - = = =- = - 432 823 
POOS ye ckergenate 2,985 4,928} 14,731} 17,181 ~ - 3390 399 - = 613 857 
NOOG Pec oees aga 3,076 5,048} 15,776} 17,325 - - 504 643 - - 812 997 
VOLO ees ese 3,181 5,476] 15,196) 17,416 = - 623 805 = - 919 1,122 
LOTT en tcate ty, as oy aL 5,463! 17,073} 20,907 - - 766 927 = - 940, 1,048 
AVA BAS ae yaa Rd 3,132 5,536] 17,345) 21,022 - - 885 1,129 - - 973 1,178 
NODS ea che Dee 3,175 5,461| 17,718) 21,572 - = 1,028 1,326 = - 1,232 1,448 
DONA Serre eric es 3,216 5,687| 19,475) 23,060 = - 1,304 1,622 = - 1,414 1,593 
UN ioe eee a ie petiet iit 3,436 6,041} 20,508} 24,718 = - 1,545 2,038 = - 1,844 2,068 
TOUGHER Temes + 3,466] 6,260 - - ~ - 1,566} 2,283 - ~ 9,260] 2,510 
LOLI ose 3,051} 6,037| 14,318} 19,597 - - 1,445} 2,441 - - 2,074] 2,767 
TOLS en Bret hiacae: 3,082| 6,115} 14,342) 19,859 - ~ 15533) mes OOL - - 9,151} 2,999 
L919 Seas 3,024 6,114) 15,095} 20,643 - - 1,910 2,841 - - 2,092 3,414 
1920: Mee ene eieec 3,313 7,178| 16,682} 21,480 - - 2,492 3,425 - - 2,826 3,810 
POD TAS eaters snes 3,425 6,280} 17,525] 22,426 3,524 5,091 2,944 3, 959 3,088 4,421 3,093 4,166 


43.— Ontario Continuation Schools, High Schools and Collegiate Institutes: Distribution of Pupils by Age, Sex 
and Grade, January, 1921. 


43.—Ecoles de continuation, ‘‘High Schools” et instituts collégiaux d’Ontario: Répartition des éléves par age, 
sexe et degré, en janvier 1921. 


Lower School, | Lower School 
Form I. Form II. Middle School, | Upper School, 
= — ae — Total. 
Cours inférieur, | Cours inférieur, | Cours moyen. | Cours supérieur. 
Age. ler échelon. 2éme échelon. 
Boys. Boys. Boys. Boys. Boys. 
— Girls. — Girls. — Girls. — Girls. — Girls. 
Gar- _- ar- -- Gar- — Gar- — Gar- — Total. 
cons. | Filles. | cons. | Filles. | gons. Filles. | cons. | Filles. | cons. | Filles. 
ng nt etn | me | — |] — ——— ] — SS oe | peek Eee 
10 Sghdtetora’ sp nuatsicereusye)0(4acie! ts sae if — _ - _ - = =e ‘it = 1 
EY Deca tte i retake lovenevere at ° 19 25 - - -" - - - 19 25 44 
Oe ee ormnsicl Retna erees 244 259 10 13 - ~ - ~ 254 272 526 
Ue BB ae 3, OREO 1,028 1,335 130 168 9 9 - - 1, 167 1,512 2,679 
wh Se eRe ree ctitic:e lene eve. 83 2,216 2,667 641 871 107 106 1 - 2,965 3,644 6,609 
Hae be Re ras Oe etc DRO CROCE BR 2,151 2,809 1,362 1, 992 452 582 18 18 3, 983 5,401 9,384 
1 SAS tind Jig aes ae 1,278 1,562 1,399 2,178 1,067 1,289 83 67 3,827 5,096 8,923 
Sy ee OD ek eee eee 410 531 835 1,204 1,233 1,515 197 20 2,675 3,459 6, 134 
Qn eID clomete oa) ale vd aus 110 110 307 510 874 1,143 263 21 1, 554 1,980 3,534 
BY Oem ae areaht to saa ticoe see 20 31 59 111 417 474 148 116 644 73 1,376 
CANE OR Ann arias BAC AIOE 5 4 18 23 163 159 72 33 258 219 477 
21 and over...... 9 3 18 14 116 55 35 14 178 86 264 


PE GGRE! zoaieces <> sor 7,491; 9,336] 4,779} 7,084) 4,438} 5,332 817 674| 17,525) 22,426} 39,951 
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45.—Publicly Controlled Schools: Number of pupils taking Certain Secondary Grade Subjects! in Five 


Provinces, 1921. 


45.—Ecoles sous le controle administratif: Eléves étudiant certaines matiéres! secondaires, dans cing provinces, 


en 1921. 
New 
Nova Bruns- British 
Scotia. wick. Columbia. | 
Subjects. — — Ontario. | Saskat- — 
Nouvelle-| Nouveau- chewan. |Colombie- Matiéres. 
Ecosse. Bruns- Britan- 
wick, nique. 
(1921.) (1921). (1921). (1920). (1921). 
I reels ee ike SN I Ns Sie ys ais 9,491 2,268 33, 405 4,998 7, 224) Anglais. 
ERISEOU WH... 49. ok tad ea be eee 4,668 2,267 26, 294 6,556 1, 788] Histoire. 
GEOR TATION Vat Stn ne een ate 4,564 POOL 23,451 1,933 1,.850|Géographie. 
TRUE De eee ema el iene ee - - 19,786 4,157 7, 259| Lecture. 
Arithmetic and mensuration....... 7,861 1,824 23,367 4,422 '§,407|Arithmétique et mensuration. 
Moe ram. icy oe san na ae ihe OTT deta We 31,662 4,634 6, 282) Algébre. 
(GEOMOULY ecg Soe A hasta. obra 4,530 22193 18,461 4,702 6, 151/Géométrie. 
EU TIAONOUIEBE Vc we A. he civieeteciiecmaer 261 32 1,103 429 61)Trigonométrie. 
FORO CLL Se aoter > ta ANS om MEN cparasars casi 5, 659 2,087 27,956 3,671 5,677| Francais. 
SDARIGIE fen hatte tte Sent one, med - = 148 - — |Espagnol. 
German |e see erected 214 - 1,795 67 — |Allemand. 
er eary. ee 8. eae, Or See SNE 3,517 1,532 25, 583 3,619 4,273|Latin. 
Gréeko ts Cle ees J ot Bee Sah 45 34 276 5 — |Grec. 
LOOT VE. Wh eh ee aE Te - = 15,159 181 — |Zoologie. 
ESO ULI ERT AN aN ade Se ass 2, 884 2d 15,530 1,040 2, 234| Botanique’ 
STON O Vee th Heese nas, 2p Satna = 2 = 155 — |Biologie. 
(Chitscshiciimig Ne a ee ae ee eee 1423 835 14,178 1,572 3,479|Chimie. 
eySiCSme. den HAG Rl ae come 4,279 954 25,301 1,770 2,735|Physique. 
Mineralogie. nie ku awe aeetbe we - - = 381 = — |Minéralogie. 
Beokekeeping .T..) 3h... 2 oe 48 1,085 6,212 49} 976|Tenue des livres. 
DHEMOLSTAD Orc Sake ceca ys 1 - 4,306 386 995|Sténozraphie. 
pleyDe Witbier. Sie. de fae tes = = 3,450 389 995| Dactylographie. 
iBiisiness Liaw, tetGen. s:0s Shee eee e = = iS = 809] Droit commercial, ete. 
JENTRL s CeaER mre Sgt ye RN ph aC 4,415 728 15, 439 - 2,672\Arts. 
Pinysteal Culture. ..¢2.0 sees. edn - 4,279 - Sane 4,424 — |Culture physique. 
(Coma mMencial 25 pee cee Gah alse « - - Ae 27 - — }Commerce. 
RB TCU LEAL OS Mme eta ee ies 2,841 - 1,506 1,888 165|Agriculture. 
Manualebrainine fit 28). cs.n os nto te - - 2,767 566 1,448) Travaux manuels. 
Household Science....:.......5.... 343 ~ 3,578 735 1,589|Science ménagére. 
ArteModel Schools. . fo. 000d et os - = 419 - — |Arts (école modéle). 
Wood and Metal Work............ 210 ~ - 1,448/Ouvrages en bois et en métal. 
Elementary Science........+...... = = is 2, 894 2 Sciences élémentaires. 
SIG Bs tee 2) ech Ce Saco oe os 953 - - 1,048 — |Musique. re 
Militervalrillog:: ieee oe. cee fae 1,037 _ _ 1, 654 — |Exercices militaires. 
PV SIOlOR VEL ot). vs sc Me see os ome - 839 ~ 4,180 104| Physiologie. 
Practical Mathematics............ 1,293 - ~ - — |Mathématiques. : 
imctustrial, Worlcet..<.cusa deca: oe - - ~ - 577 — |Etude pratique des métiers. 
Total sampledea se Pne Srere..: 9,705 2,270 34, 128 7,082 7,259] Total des éléves ainsi classifiés. 


1A blank space in this table does not necessarily mean that the subject was not taught—it merely means that figures 


have not been reported. 


'L’espace en blanes dans ce tableau ne signifie pas que cette matiére n’était pas enseignés, mais que les chiffres n’ont 


pas été fournis. 


454.—Results of Departmental Examinations, 1920-21 
454.—Résultats des examens des d*partements de Pinstruction pu blique, 1920-21 


N.S. 
= N.B. 
i N.-F—. 
GRADE VIII 
Number promoted by schools = 
Number examined........... - = 
Number successful........... - - 
Number who failed.......... = = 
H.S. GRADES, MATRIC, 
Etc. 
Number promoted by schools = = 
Number examined........... 7,054 671 
Number successful........... 3,597 289 
Number conditioned......... - 222 
Number who failed.......... 3,457 160 


Ont. 


20, 2931 
11,749 


8, 544 


Man. Sask. | Alta. _- 
DEGRE VIII 
- 1,165 1,120} 2,689|/Hléves avancés sans examens 
officiels. 
~ 4,086 4,368 2,556]Nombre recourant aux exa- 
mens. ; 
2,226 2,589 1,307] Nombre passant avec succés. 
1,840 1,779 1,249] Nombre manquant. 
SECONDAIRES, Erc. 
1,892 - 462 — |Mléves avancés sans examens 
officiels. 
ays tA 1 (DOLE ono tae 1,530!|Nombre recourant aux exa- 
mens. ‘ 
4,119 620} 1,220 689| Nombre passant avec succes. 
= 633 340 — |Nombre passant sous condi- 
tion. 
502 {417 841] Nombre manquant. 


1,698 


1ffxclusive of 1,069 Honour Matriculation and 146 Scholarship candidates.—Non compris 1,069 candidats pour l’admission 


avancée universitaire. 


2fixclusive of 231 in May and 328 in September for University Matriculation—Non compris 231 en mai et 328 en 
septembre pour l’admission universitaire. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


8.—EDUCATION OF DEAF AND BLIND. 


8.—EDUCATION DES SOURDS ET AVENGLES. 


48.—Schools for the Blind and Deaf in Canada: Number of Pupils by Provinces, 1921. 
48.—Kcoles caiadiennes pour les aveugles et les sourds: Nombre d’éléves par provinces en 1921. 


_ Place of 
Residence of Pupils. 


Province where Schools are Located. 


Situation des écoles. 


Schools for the Deaf. 


Schools for the Blind. 


Newfoundland........ 
Prince Edward Island. 
Nova Scotia.........% 


Alberta a 2.252.) Memos 
British Columbia..... 


Totals 45 


Province ou pays dont les 
éléves sont originaires. 


11|Terre-Neuve. 
4\Ile du Prince-Edouard. 
102) Nouvelle-Ecosse. 
30] Nouveau-Brunswick. 
125| Québec. 
87|Ontario. 
23|Manitoba. 
14|Saskatchewan. 
15| Alberta. 
14|Colombie Britannique. 


Baa es a. es Total. 


Ecoles des sourds. Ecoles d’aveugles. 
N.S. | Que. | Ont. | Man. N.S. | Que. | Ont. ; 
= — — — — |Total.| — ~ Total. 
N.-E..| Qué. | Ont. | Man.| C.-B N.-E..| Qué. | Ont. | C.-B. - 
15 - - - - 15 11 - - - 
7 - - - - 7 4 - - - 
80 - - - - 80} 102 ~ - - 
28 - - - ~ 28 30 - - - 
- 454 — - = 454 - 125 - - 
- - 300 - ~ 300 - - 87 - 
= = = 80 - 80 - - 23 ~ 
- - - 44 - 44 - - 14 - 
1 - - 36 = 37 - - 15 ~ 
1 ~ 4 44 49 - ~ 7 
132 454 300 164 44) 1,094; 147} 125 146 7 


1There were in addition 29 pupils whose province was not specified.—Ci-inelus 29 éléves non spécifiés par province. 


9.—TEACHERS’ CLASSIFICATION, SALARIES AND EXPERIENCE. 
9.—PERSONNEL ENSEIGNANT, CLASSIFICATION, TRAITEMENT ET EXPERIENCE. 


50.—Prince Edward Island Publicly Controlied Schools: fbi ehh by Class of Certificate, Sex, and Average Salary; 
1921. 


59.—Ecoles de Pile du Prince-Edouard sous le contrdle administratif: Tnostituteurs 


moyenne de traitement en 1921. 


par catégories, sexe et 


Average Salary. 
Number.—Nombre. a 
Moyenne du traitement. 
Male. | Female. Total. Male. Female. | Total. 
es as — i a | 
Hommes. | Femmes. Hommes. | Femmes. 
OSes ere 25 70 95 886 650 712 |Classe I. 
Glassen: ene, coe, 54 501 355 574 503 514 |Classe IT. 
(Ochs hl ky ee oe ot 112 133 563 398 42 Classe III. 
ERG iain eet sees tee 100 483 583 650 500 526 Total. 


Le 


49.—PUBLICLY CONTROLLED SC) 


HHOOLS IN CANADA: 


Classification of Teachers in the different provinces and the conditions upon which each class of Certificate is awarded. 
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Reancs 


Prince Epwanp Istanp] First Class and year Prince of Wales Colloge | Pwo yearssimultancously with Acadi Permanent. ° : 
Second Class Ist year Prince of Wales College. One year simultancously with Academio Work Permanent ; 
Third Class Prince of Wales Entrance. 5 months o Pormanent i 
Nova Scormt...... Academic Class...... University Graduation and Pass on University| 6 weoks E 2 reece | Permanent,.....- Character, ago,22 years] ‘Tho “M.P.0."" (minimum Professional 
Graduates Testing Examination, sear xperience,| Qualification) Examination consists of 7 
th es m hysical training. F, 1 law; 2 
Superior First ‘A’... ~..-.|| Grado XIT Pass... ...-- months Scholarship of tho "Academic" Licenses and] Pormancat 5 “ (Chavatter-matageran 2 eer en 
‘Superior st M.P.Q. years; physical train-] ment; §, History of Education: v, Pedage 
: sss 2 ss ing. ‘ogy: 7, Music—{rom 4 to7 papel i 
First 35 Grado XI Pass. ‘© months veces ottg esses ssesesesse,| Scholarship Grade XI and Firat Rank M.P.Q. | Permanent. Bt Charaeter; ago, 19] for lowest to highest rank 
yeara; ‘physical 
Second * Grade X Pass 6 month: Grade XI and Second Rank M.P.Q. Permanent. Chameter; ago,18 
eS : Grado X Pass... months. eee io) Sec nk M. orman E - cler; age,18 years 
Third "D".. Grade IX Pass : as 4months Reteere en Grado X and Third Rank M.P.Q.-., Permanent... Character; ago, 17 
apy c r Mell i 
'D"" Tomporary. 30 Grade IX Pass os 1 es Third Rank M.P.Q One year... fox Character; go, 16)Inspector’s recommendation that no licensed 
years. teacher can be had. 
ew Bnuxswick.......| Grammar School. 12th Grado, ..| 1 school year Graduate in Arts of Chartered College: Permanent... E x 
Superior Class: 12th Grade. 5 Tohiool year....c.s-c-216 Gradusto in Arts of Chartered College... Permanent. so... 
First Class...... m1 Ith Grade. 1 school year. oo Graduate in Arts of Chartered Collego.... Permanent,...0- 
Second Class...-.- ° 10th Grado Tsehool year. o..:0<2.22 e Graduate in Arts of Chartered College Permanent... S : 
Third Class......00-2s0s+-e---+—--.| Oth Grade. Amontha Bree : s 3 years 
Quenrc: Roman Academy....-..++ Model Diploma, 3 yeara.. 3 E Examination by Board of Examiners on the] Pormanent....... Spaccercl fro : The Course of Study in the Normal Schools 
‘Catholic Committeo. ‘course followed in Normal Schools for Corres-| is tho same ns that of the Roman Catholic 
F ponding Diplomas. 2 Ceatral Board of Examiners. 
Model School Elementary Diploma... ee | 2 ycars.. Permanent... a 2 
Elementary... Primary School Cortificato, 6th year... _...| Lycar...--.- 3 Pormanent......- 
Infant SCHOOL. 2c nec -eceeeceees | cre ~ ia is & Permanent... 
Qurnec: Protestant | Ist Class High School or Academy.| B.A. Degrco._--.-.. | ‘TDwo-veor, course in I t Permanent. - Grade B Certificate in 
‘Committee. Bishops’ with practico teaching under supor- Physical Education, 
3 vision 
2nd Class High School or Academs| Tntormodinte Diploma and ounits of work, ....| 9 months......-. a een ve 5 Pormanent.....-+ iano, Grade B Certificate in 
Faculty of Arts, of McGill. A Physical Education, 
Intermediate or (Model). ....-..- | School leaving or Matriculation Certifica),. ...| 9 months......- es Permanent...<.-++ 5 
Elementary... sueeenae (o) Grado X....-. D 4 months 5 Pormnnent .....- 
s Pras (O) Seo Remarks... 4 months 5 Ss Permanent... 3 TSI) @) Students who hold a Grade IX Certi- 
Kindergarten Assistant’s,........-..| School leaving or Matriculation... Reds Two years of lectures and practice teaching in fieate and present a certified statement 
‘ Rae es Rare Schools of Montreal: that they have (1) attended! a Superior 
‘Kindorgarten Director's Certificate] Intermediate Diploma or Kindergarten \\wist-) 9 months -.....--...... Ser| becca eeeeriosd Permanent, School taking tho full work of Grade X° 


ant’s Certificate. 


from September till Christmas; or @) 
have taught school by permission of the 
Dept. of Public Instruction during this 
period are admitted to the Elementary 


Glass beginning in February. 


ONTARIOF. --.----5 = UI... Model Entrance (2 yrs, H.S, courses)... 4 months Model School Course.........----++++ eres ..+---| 5 yeara in Schools of Dis- : 3 
tricts and poorer parts of} 
Counties. 
Tye sceeeecnreeeese ° *Normal Entranos (4 yrs. H.S, courso)..; 9} months. cones seonrgcoen ....--.| Consideration given equivalent standing obtain-| Permanent 2 years, Succeseful exporience | Permanent Certificates are not issued until 
cd outside of Ontario. sd recommiendatico] "applicants are 21 years of age 
ol Inspector 
T..55------ = Lower Middlo and Upper Sch, H. S- \wurses| 9} months... -.- ccecceecseseessess-] Ontario II class cortificato with 3 years’ exper-) Same. ns. II Class. Cortificates. 
completed (usually § years), Jange oF equivalent standing obtained outside 
€ 9 of Ontario. 
High School Assistant, ....-.-.-.-.] Degres in Arts, Science or Agricultura {rom} 9 months, ....- .+..-----.| Consideration given equivalent standing obtain-) Same. 3 a8 . TE. Glass: ...| Certificates 
British University on approved courses ‘ed outside of Ontario, 
| Third Class Prof., valid for onc] Grade XI, entrance to Normal..... tet amont bs : _.| As already stated!.. si 
year; renewable for 2 years on] 
the recommendation of aninspect: 
or. 
‘Third Class Prof., good for? years;] Grade XI, ontranoo to Normal... + 9 months ..... ee evageeeei ant See ae s .--] As already stated. . : Ms ees Bae s 
becomes permianent 2nd Class| 
Prof. on recommendation of an 
Inspector. i 4 2 5 
Tntorim 2nd Class Prof. Certificate.| Grade XI, entrance to Normal... --- 9 months... =e nannes| oe ~ 1 year. o Peete 1 year. - Professional training consists of 15 weeks 
‘Normal Courso followed by one to three 
years teaching, followed by a further 20 
r Weeks short 2nd/Class Normal Course, 
Interim Ist Class Professional. ...| Graile XII, entrance to Norm” 9 months. nenee - Holders of the 2nd Class Prof. may complete} 1 year Lear... : A candidate who completes the GradeXIT 
: the Ist Class Prof. Courses extra-murally on Examination gcts a Grade B. Certificate, 
co attaining Grado XII standing. which may bo. raised to Gmde A by 
» Examination. Grade A and Coliogiate 
Gertificato issued to. any recognized 
‘ — Grdunte on completion of sufficient 
A = Normat training. 
Permanent lst Class Professional...) Grade XII, entrance to Norms. 9 months. Ke ..| Holders of the 2nd Glass Prof, may complete) ... Proc? seococd bees on = oy 
cea the Ist Class Prof. course extra-murally on zi 
4 i attaining Grado XU standing. : A frm 
First Class Professional Grado""A") Dogroa in Arts or Sciences from s recognized] 5 months.-......-- ees Regrhpeste te aie eS {,] Permanent ator one]... On term's teaching exerionse i are ted 
- llexiat ificate. jiveraitys rear’a success! in liew of one term in tho Normal Sc 
CS aes ee teaching. in the case of Graduates in Arts or Seience. 
SASKATCHEWAN, -.--- 4Seoond Glass (Third year High School),.......} 4 months... Equivalent scademio standing and training) 3yrs ..- at Satisfactory inspectors 
Obtained elsewhere. ae reports. i 
4Second Glass (Third year High School)......--] 9 months ..... Equivalent academic standing and training) 2yrs...........- Lyear... Sataifactory inspectors 
2 obtained olsewhore. 4 é reports. i 
sirst Class (fourth year High School)..........| 9months....... Equivalent seadomio standing and training] 2 yrs..........2.2.-.-.---.| Lycar... 6 Satisfactory inspectors’ 
4 obtained elscwhore. re reports. i 
Daeree mableton Seience from a Canadian or! § months... Bauivalent fanaa standing and training] 2 yra..........--- ~-] Lyear, +> |Satialactory inspectors’ 
other British University. a ‘@btainod elsewhere. ss reports. | aoe 
Degree in Arts or Scienco from a Canadian or] § months... Fquivalent academic standing and training] During pleasure of tho Min-|,........ F Salistactory inspectors'| Granted upon completion, of ne “years 
other British University. obtained elsowhero. inter. reports. successful teaching in, High School or 
Colleginto Institute while holding Per- 
manent High School Certificate. 
Jniverai juntion, .-..--.e----eeeee)-+!| Amonths.....-..052s020-- ° 2 ro of the Minister off 1 year's successful | Reading course pre] Normal training for Third Class teachers 
ie ee Catron Greene peli eden Got |, eching stud scribe, is not provided but this ertiGeate is 
i e x me res 3 Sein ar Shep cRo eos ARES Mesa the Alinister of| 1 year's successful [Reading course pre-| granted to teachors from ot vi 
par es pice Borie Pipdueation. teachine. scribed. who hold required qualifications, 
‘Seoond Class....-- se-e:| Grade XD.eceeeescc2- 8 months. é ne Bixee Pleasure of the Minister of] 1 year's successful | Reading, course pre- 
Education, teaching. scribed. 
‘Third Class. ~-.| Grado XT... Poe reesssraesmerrsy s| (4 mmontbe,.«cesnssse=e=eraces neoore Se cnet cesses] Lear. - : 
“Acadomic.e:s.. ------.--1-------| Degree in Arta, in Scienco or in Literature of] At loast four months’ training in one of- tho . 3 .....|| valid daring good bebay: . 
recognized British, Canadian or Colonial] Normal Schools of B.C. or equivalent trainin, four. 
Universities. roceived in another approved) Normal Schoo 
‘i ; or Training College. 
Firat Class....-.. E Senior Matriculation Certificate of the Univer-| 9 months’ training in one of the Normal i z Valid during good behay- cchacireds 8 
sity of B,C. Schools of B.C. or equivalent training received four. 
in another approved Normal School or 
7 A ‘Training College. i 
Second Class,....+:--------. --- | Junior Matriculation Certificate of the Univer-] Ning months’ training in one of tho Normal at ees Valid during good behay-|...... 
sity, B.C. Schools of B.G. orequivalont training received jour, 
in “another. approved Normal School or 
3 . ‘Training College. es 
High School Assistant Commercial} Academic Certifiente or First Class Certificate] Soo above for length of Normal training re... Besos _...| Valid during good bebsy-|.... ~ 
Teachers’ Certificate (tsmporary)) of B.C, Examination sot by the Department quired for an Academic or for a First Class our. 
ae : of Edueation in nine commoreial subjects, cortifieats. rs 
Commercial Specialists’ Certificate] High School Assistant Commercial Teachera'| Seo above for length of Normal training ro eae = Valid during good bebay-}... 
{ermanent). Certificate. Examination sot by the Depart) quired for an Academic or for a First Class our. 
¥ eat ol Education in four commercialmbjects,|  Certificato. é ‘ 
Domestic Science... Diploma {rom training class for Domestic] Pablic School ‘Teachors' Certifieato or other| *) .-se-eee-] Temporary—valid for 1]......... 
jcience teachers in B.C. or from ong of the| approved professional training, ‘year. Permanent 
recognized training colleges in , the} Valid during good behav-| 
a United States oF tho United Kingdom. iour 
Manual Training Certificate (tem-] Approved experience in Manual wor! .....:| Public School Teachers’ Certificate or other)... : Valid for 1 year...y.-2.-2+].--eeseeeeeee 3 
porary). 5 . ae ‘Approved professional training: 
Mhnual Training Certificate (per-| First Class Manual Training Certificate...) .-] Public School Teachers’ Cortificate or other}. , 5 Valid during good behay-|.-..... ‘i 
manent) for Elementary Sohools.| es is ‘approved professional training. Tear 
‘Manual ‘Training Certificate (per-| B.C. Manunl Training Teachera’ Diploma... .. Public School ‘Teachers’ Certificate or other 3 recy Valid during good bohay-].......-...+-- Ls 
manent) for High Schools. 2 ‘approved professional) training. tr. 
Arinattent Cartiicate, Grade A.) An Art Master's Cortifieate of Great Britnin or| Public School Teachers’ Certificate or other)... <cssx.| Valid during good bobay-)..... i . 
its equivalent from any: institution recognized| approved professional training. jour. 
by tho Department of Education. 5 
‘Art Teachers! Certificato, Grade B,| An Art Toacher’s Certificate of Great Britain or| Public School Teachers’ Certificate or other]. . w-+---:] Valid during good behay-)....-.<.00--:--1---2-2--}-0---20 cl 
its equivalent from any institution recognised| approved professional training. our. 
by the Department of Education. — i 
Muslo Teacher’ Certificate........| A satisfactory diploma from a recognized Prin.) Publio. School ‘Teacher a Gertificate or other]... _.| Valid during good behav-)......... 5 
ing Collegotn Canada, United States or Great] "approved profcasioral training. jour. i 
G 
‘Teachers of the Deaf and Blind... inlint’s Certificate (a ved training]... eset usiettseeet oa ee ....| Valid during good behay-}....... ; 
izstitution in Canada, United States or Great four. 
ritail 


Nova —1 ‘Trained tonchorain good standing from any part of tho British Empire are ndmitted immediately to n temporary licenso of the appropriate clans to become permancat alter passing M.P.Q. subject No. 1 on rocommendation of sn inspector. 


3 Applicants for permanent certificates aro required to submit evidence of at least two years’ successful exporience in tho schools in which their 
+ Ontario Normal Entrance and Saskatchewan 3rd year High School are cach roughly equivalent to Grade XT; likewise Ontario Upper School lea) 


cerficates aro valid. 


ving and Saskatchewan 4th year High School aro roughly equivalent to Grade XII. 


(Voir autre 0016 pour la traduction frangaise.) 


vi) 


49._ECOLES SOUS LE CONTROLE ADMINISTRATIF AU CANADA: 
Classification du personnel enseignant dans les différentes provinces et les conditions régissant l’obtention des diplémes. 
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1 a 3 4 5 
Dronés scouanes Ex1o£s Donte pv couns répacoaiaun Conpinions Aurenvarives AU cous ‘Texune pes og (Oss Pnonarion Avrnes conpitioxs, ReManaues. 


‘ es piribaes "1 ‘ 
Pnovixces. Cuassr Di A Wécoun Nonsate A Viécoue NORMALE. 


Permanent 
Permanent . 
Permanent... 


So confond nyce los deux annéos & P. W. 
So confond avea lo coura AP. W. 
5 mois. = oS 


Ine pu Prmyce-Epovanp| are classe... 
i28mo classo,-.- 
[Samo classo...- 


-.|Cortificat do moralité, | L’examen «M-P.Q. + ( eminimum des qvali- 
Aigo 22 ans, 2 nnnGes| fication professionnelle), consiste cn sept 


-| Classe «neadémique ». .++-.| Diplémes conf(rés par Ifunivorsité ct un examen} 6 somainos, 


‘Novve.te-Ecosse?... 


pip eet Sed pe ea OT calerprencs.” | matidres 1 Laisecolairea,2 pratique dea- 

: ‘ il foret Diplo islet eprom Wl iermaratharct. peaceccr| haoceers erlificat do moralité,| scignement, 3 hygitae, “4 direction do 
«Promiare supérioare» (+A)......] Degré XII. 9 moi iplome par no universit6 et epromitra sp6] Permanen ans, culture] I'école, S histoire d'enseignement. publi- 
= ysique. quo, 0 spédagogio », Tmusique. Pour los 


| Permancat. Certificat do moralité] 38mo rang, il ne faut passer que 4 ma- 


| 9 mois -| Degré X11 ct premier rang M.P.Q.. 


dere classe) =D» fige 19 an», culture] tidres. 
quo 
2Qmo clase («C>)... «} Dogré XT ot 28mo rang M.P.Q..<.<20---0000--- Pormanent....1.§-20-+-+0+-]-+= Certitcat do moralité 
918 ans. 
3amo classe («D>).. =] Dearé X ot Gamo rang M.P.Q.....-. ses+s-----| Permanent. Cortiteat do moralits 
i wa M.P.Q... Uno annéo.. Gertificat de mornlit6,| Co dipldme nest pas opératif od on pout 
eDoytempornizes-: ere eS oes go 16 ans, slant at tasbtateur quali 


Diplémo par uno université..... Permanent. 


..| Ecole do grammaii 
RGB AC | CeO a Diplome par une universits Permanent 
Tére classe. Dipléme par une université, Permanent, 
‘2amo classe, Dipléme par uno Boal Permanent. 
3amo classo 8 années. 


Les écoles normales ct 1s commission des 


‘Académies Diplome modale Examen pour Ia commission des examinatours..| Permanent. 
«Ecole modéle -| Diplome élémen 2 c Permanent. eximinatears) catholiques oxigent’ les 
«Elémentaire > +} Certificat do Game annéo dos écoles promidres.. Bormanent. mémos cours d’étudo. 

Permanent 


Culture physique, de 


Ecole maternelle. 


Comi lasso... esse {| Baccalauréat ds-lottres, Un cours pédagogiquo (9 annéos) & l'université} Pormancat, 

eee at (age School » ou académie) sities 2 z McGill ou ‘Bishopla, gré «By, 
2amo classe {| Diploma intermédiairo et 6 unités & Vumyversité) 9 motu... | Permanent, | Culture physique, de- 
(High School» ou seadémic). MeGill. Rees gré «Bo 


Intormédiaire (modéle). .| Certificat do fin d’étude, ou d'admission i 


Elémentairo... 


On admet a Ia claseo 6lémentaire en février: 
étudiants qui possident un certificat do 
degré IX ot préscntent un certifieat mon- 
trant (1) quills ont suiva un cours com- 

let d'études & ane académic, de soptem- 
re A Nod: (2)/ou montrant do Vexpé- 
rience dans l'enseignement, aveo pormis- 
sion du département do "Instruction 
publique. 


-| Permanent. 


‘Sous-mattresse d'école matermelle. | Gertifieat do fin d'études ou d'admission A). _. | 2nnnées dans Tes écoles do Montréal. . -| Permanent. 


juniversité. 
Diplémo d’école intormédiaire ou diplime do} 
sous-maftresse d’école maternclle. 


-} Permanent....... 


Directeur d’écols maternelle. . 


.| S années dans Tis scoles des| 


.| 4 mois dans une «Model School» (voir défini- 


iy 2 E08.) 
Oxtanio®_ .| O.. Cours de «High School», 2 années. po vats elec 
indigentes 
I. ae . .| Entrée A I'école Normale (4 années «High! .| Permanent. 2 année: - Recommandation par) Ago 21 ana- 
‘School 9): : Finspectear. 
Voir. diplémes. do classe. . 


Ty, Cours plein de ¢High School » (environ 5 ans) 


| Voir. | dipldmes... 


Diplémes (A.B., B.S.C., B.S.A., oto.) dos uni-} 
vorsités britanniques, dans cours upprouyés 
par l'Ontario. 


Sous-mattre de «High School 


.| Diplime de 3&mo classe tenable 2] Degré XI (eatrée A l'école normale)... -| Voir col. 1.. 


‘ins ayer Ia Tecommandstion d's 
ur. 

Dipldme de déme classe tenable 2} Degré XI (entrée A l'école normale)... 
‘ans, mais convertissabloa diplome| 
permanent avec la recommanda- 
tion d'un inspecteur. 

Classe IT «interim ». 


Voir col. 1..... 


=| Pour Jobtention do» diplomo il. faut, 

annie un core partie! do 1§ semaines A 
Vécole Normale, enseigyer 1&3 an, puis 
suiyre un autro cours normal do 20 sémaie 


Van. 


Dogré XI (entrée A 1’écols normale)... 


Un candidat, qui passe l'examen noord 
XIL obtient un diplome de degn ae 
Gonvertissabto en dogrs. «A» nu mdyen 

tention do scolarités équivalentes d dogré XII, fun autre crime avancs. On sussi donne 

meat pieiiateeien 2 ee Io diplOme «A» ou collégial aux graduéa 
des universités approuyées oprés un cours 
approuvé pédagogique. 

On accepts, des gradiés dos univorsités, 


une ann&y d’expériencs au lieu d’un terme 
A l’école normale, 


«+] Classe II est convertible & classe I, aprés l’ob-|.... 


9 mois. 


‘Classe T interim » Dogré XT (entrée d 1'écolo normale). 


Voir ci-dessus. 


mae sump Rt Koken uote porate 
e ie} ip! ie (approuvé) ‘univorsité. 
par institute colléginux. ee 


Recommandation par} 
un inspecteur. 

Voir au-dossus., 

Voir-sudossus. 

Voir au-dosssus, 


.| ?éme année High Schoo! » Diplome équivalent obtenu dehors.. 


2 Gime année High School». 
S<48me année High School » 
Diplome do l'université approuvé par lo 


Diplomme do Vuniversité par Io département... 


| Voir ci-dessus. 
Voir ci-dossus 
«| Voir ci-iessus. 


parte 


Accordé apris tno ann6o camplite d’ensai- 
gnement dans une haute Goole ou un Insti- 
tut collégial, Q ceux qui possédent un 
diplOme permanent do hauto école. 


| Voir ci-dessus,.. Voir au-dessus. 


Expérienco approuyéo, 1] Cours extorno pédago-| On ne donno pas un cours normal pour Ia 

an. sigue. formation dos instituteurs do classo TIT, 
Expérience approavée, 1) Voir ci-dessus.... mais on donno ce diplOmo aux institu- 
tours forms hors la proyinco, 


«| Dipl6me do I'université. .| Pormanont. 


-| Dogré XII... 


De XI, 
Dasre Xt 


«| Permanent. 


an. 
Permanent. Voir ci-dessus, 


Voir ciclessus, 
{| Permanent. Sore 


Corosmme-Bmrasmrgue.| <Académique>. Dipléme do I'oniversité. Dipldme équivalent, obtenu dehors. Pormanent.. 
Classe 1 Diplome avancs par V'adiisaion A Muniversité Voir au-dessus, <] Permanent. 
Glasce ti. Diplome pour V'admission A luniversits.. 4} Voir nu-dessus 2] Pormanont, 
High School ¥ sous-maitre,. DiplOme ueadémique ow un examen du départe-| +] Voir wu~tessus. Permanent, 
ment dans 9 matidres commerciales. < 
Spécialiste commercial, Diplome du. <High School, sous-maltre ou un} Voir académiquo ou classe I, diplOmo au-dossus,|_ ice .| Pormanent. 


‘oximen dans 4 matitros commercisles. 
yates do l’école de 1s Science ménaxtre de Ja) Cours pédagogiquo approuvi 
‘ou d'un colléze approuyé dehors. 


| Deux diplomes: l'un tona- 
ble 1 an, Vautro perma 
neat. 


Science ménagére. 


‘Mravaux manuels (tomporaire} ‘Expérienco approuyés dans travaux manucls...| Cours pédagogique approuy! 
‘Pravaus manuels (permanen)..::1| Clase, dipldmo pour travaux manus Cours pédagogiquo approuy' 
ou eit (oermancst) pou] Diplome pgur instituteur des travatix Cours pédagogique approuvi 
h Schools >. ola 
Degré «A cocon| [bitin or lat meng chim hata eeamene be aetna 
etagno, ou un diplome équivalent approuvél 
yer Te département. 


Dogré «B», art Voir degré «As au dossus.. Cours védaoriave approny 
‘Muriquo.. Un, iplome aplieable et npprgivi dun exlég] Cours péagopiauo approuy 
Sourds et aveugles.. Voir au-dostus.2-.: «--..| Permanent... 


NorAs.—10n donno un diplomo équivalent temporairs nux instituteurs qualifiés pour l’enssigner dans quolquunc d’états britanniques. Cos diplOmos tompornires sont convertissables aux dipldmes pormanents i force d' ‘une recommandation par l'inspeoteur ou un «Mf.P.Q. n” 1», examen. 
Pour Vobtention d’an diplome permanent pour l'école de }'Ontario, il faut enseigner ayeo sycols deux années dans Ja province. . 
*L'entrée b J'écolo normale dans 'Ontario et «a Jémo annés High School> dans la Saskatchawan, eont approximativement équivalentes A degrs XI: éxaloment In «5 nfnées au High School» dans l'Ontario et la «4émo onn6s au High School» dans Is Saskatchewan sont ¢quivalentes A degré XII, 


51.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled 


REPORT ON EDUCATION STATISTICS 


and Years of Teaching Experience, 1921. 


91 


Schools: Statistics of Teachers by Class of Certificates . Sex, Average Salaries 


51.—Ecoles de la Nouvelle-Ecosse sous le contrdle administratif: Instituteurs par catégories, sexe, moyenne de 


traitement et ancienneté, en 1921. 


Average Salaries. Experience. 
Moyenne du traitement. Ancienneté. 
Nun- |———— ———  —_——_—— ns — — — 
ber Pro- One | Over 1) Over 5 );Over 10|Over 15) Over Catégorie et 
Class and Sex — vincial | From | year or] andup| upto | upto | upto 30 sexe. 
Nom- aid. Section under. | to 5. 10. 15. 30. yrs. 
bre -— - Total. — — — — — — — 
Alloca- e Pre- | Entre | Entre | Entre | Entre Plus 
tion pro- miére | let 5 | 5et 10 |10 et 15/15 et 30! de 30 
vinciale. année. ans. ans. ans. ans. ans. 

Academic— $ $ $ Académique— 
Males a Se 40 O3K 1,645 1,882 - - 4 3 24 9} Hommes. 
Female 19 221 1,071 1,292 - 1 4 5 sii 2} Femmes. 

Class A— Classe A— 
Malattie. = 37 LiSiwepl cooled 8 13 6 5 7 1} Hommes. 
Female 142 174 733 907 21 61 35 6 8 1; Femmes. 

Class B— Classe B— 
Ma Loe 48 140 935 1,075 ih 13 ie 5 8 4| Hommes. 
Female...... 696 140 547 687 97 251 183 71 75 19} Femmes. 

Class C— Classe C— 
Males, = 19 105 686 791 10 1 2, - if 5| Hommes. 
Female...... 774 105 452 557 117 307 162 70 85 33} Femmes. 

Class D— Classe D— 
Mialevaa. 28 70 477 547 Hommes. 
Female..2... 871 70 361 431 Femmes. 

Class D, Tem- Classe D tem- 

porary— poraire— 
1 eh ee 17 Hommes. 
Female...... 16: 1 1 1 as pe Femmes. 

Permissive— <= a =: = a Surruméraires— 
Male ais ciscy. 14 Hommes. 
Female,...:: 221 Femmes. 

Total— Total— 

Wales. = wen: 203 158 1,073 1 Dol Hommes. 
Bemalen. es. 2,886 107 468 575 Femmes. 
Grand Total.| 3,089 Hh 506 GLAS 1,023) er 41 068 488 432 77| Grand total. 

Number Nor- Sortant de lé- 

mal Trained. 1,598 - - - - - - - = cole normale. 


Note—!Included in D. Se confond avec classe D. 
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52.—Eeoles du Nouveau-Br 


Class of Certificate 
and Sex. 


Grammar School— 
Males 


Female 


Male Seed oe 
Female 


MEST een See 
Female 


vs sip. mia, PiMin ee (a 


Normal Trained... 


and Experience, 1921. 


unswick sous Je contréle administratif: Instituteurs et institutrices, leur diplome, 
la moyenne de ieur traitement et la durée de leur carriére en 1921 


Dipldme et sexe. 


Ecole de grammaire— 


Hommes. 
Femmes. 
Ecole supérieure— 
Hommes. 
Femmes. 
Premiére classe— 
Hommes. 
Femmes. 


“| Deuxiéme classe— 


Hommes. 
Femmes. 
Troisiéme classe— 
Hommes. 
Femmes. 
Sous-maitres— 
Hommes. 
Temmes. 
Total—Hommes. 
Femmes. 


Number. Experience. 
Nombre. Average Carriére enseignante. 
— ——! Yearly _ 
Term Term Salary. 
ended |endedJune —_ Over1l | Over 5 ! 
Dee. 31. | 30, 1921. | Moyenne | Under and and Over 
— du traite-| 1 yr. under 5. | under 7, 7 yrs. 
— Semestre ment 7 — — +— 
Semestre| terminé | annuel. Moins Entre Entre 5 | Plus de 
terminé |le 30 juin d’un an. et et 7 ans. 
le 31 déc. 1921. 5 ans 7 ans 
19 18 pe la 
8 8 1,598 
26 27 1,281 
20 21 
42 44 Lro20) 12 23. 6 45 
509 516 965|!— 47 153 48 244 
29 40 779 8 10 2 g 
943 976 716 119 455 107 248 
17 23 570 = - = 
373 389 577 - - - 
x 3 ah — a 
76 (Wi - - - - 
133 155 1,241 - - - 
1, 929 1, 987 764 
2,062 2,142 799 - - 
1,895 1,966 - - = = 


Total. 
Normaliens. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


54.—Ontario Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers by Class of Certificate, Sex, Average Salary and Experience for 
the year 1920 in Elementary Schools and 1921 in Secondary Schools. 


54.—Ecoles d’Ontario sous le controle administratif: Personnel enseignant par catégorie de diplome, sexe, moyenne 
de traitement et durée de la carriére en 1920 dans les écoles primaires et 1921 dans les écoles secondaires. 


Public Schools. 


Ecoles publiques. 


Towns. | Villages. 


Description. = a _——_—— 
Rural. Cities. 
Rurales. Des Des 
cités. villes. | villages. 
NTU On : Lo titlentecs teen reer is is ab cles pasar he 6, 240 3,957 1,444 
Mise set cau rer an i tegh py tn a Mees ene 600 564 145 
Heialees sencuae seo: een ee ote one 5,640 3,393 1,299 
Number of University Graduates............. 12 117 5 
Number who ever attended Model School in 1, 184 543 415 
Ontario. 3 
Number who ever attended Normal School in 4,463 3,068 1270 
Ontario. 
Number trained in Normal College or Faculty 325 695 148 
of Edueation. 
Number by Certificate— 
BS Liat eae oe aces ites. CaN ecard Seae te Tate ets Nain Jae 312 726 153 
Glass Tl ts.ccase ode go mer oe Seige 4,355 2,708 1,225 
Clase TIT eos cote Sec ee eee 756 14 20 
TB pec el nee mee, Sekt re Ls ae D ee rent ees eas oe Noe cua 264 1 3 
Kindergarten Primary. a.ce.e-eeiee: f-sr.e 4 2 203 95 
Nin Gene ar bennee sve ce eee ne eis ants yee ein ate - 172 9 
Neonual Drraaninie cee seer ees eae sass eter 1 58 2 
Household Sciences... 1. aioe: bee cee - 70 2 
ARs yaayalelezl cnc ane mej Selooh Gites cider aE cee 550 5 5 
Permanent Uneraded 22.2... - cme. toe = - = 
Average Salary—Male...........0.-.020550000- 1,059 2,150 1,674 
Remale. oni... AIR Bed) Oe ak erat 868 1,262 941 
Average Salary by Certificate— 
Glass Is Malena ce So A tans eee eee 1,196 2,287 1, 933 
Bemaleee aes oh as See aera 979 1,202 921 
Class TE Maile mt nce maria scl sities cine 1,105 1,928 1,594 
Hemale oo: . ot oh. steam ote soe 913 1,288 945 
Class IIL, and District: Male. +2..02. 225. i 872 - = 
Bemale.) fac ais 761 1,163 867 
KXindergarten,..... IPT a Tsyiei sc eee ee - 1,102 977 
Kin dereaptenetah.. dt: 2.4t een abso en - 1,190 852 
Mania Virearnm ge 095 Seas, fete ee oar ae ee 1,400 2,009 2,000 
TWouschold, serene. seoeee meee ee aioe - 1,362 1,325 
DE CRU POTAT VAR NLa Shas aes aanreiewe 3 itettaeee 756 = - 
Merm ale-) a by cmt es ert ok he exces 665 840 880 
Experience—Male: Under 1 year.............. 168 20 4 
HO WOES MON) ieee eter eis 176 112 18 
BLOM Open rg eee ha ia 116 25 
OO we eee that ca eens is 29 66 14 
se OP AUE Ee aoe pm 99 172 55 
SOMO OO Aoi, oS = or ner 50 61 23 
40 yrs. and Over.........-: ik 17 6 
Experience—Females: Under 1 yr......... 1,178 60 68 
TetOvs yrs haere 2,935 723 472 
5 to naar 1,003 858 322 
LOMbOMaS SE cee 269 573 ites 
bycto 20S ee ae 236 857 212 
30 to 39 “ (eae as 283 61 
40 yrs. and over.... 3 39 12 


ISalaries of assistants only; the average salaries of principals were $2,478 in High Schools and $3,355 


institutes. 


Des 


Roman Catholic 
Separate Schools. 


Ecoles séparées 
(catholiques). 


Rural. 


Rurales. 
cités. 


Cities. 


Des 
villes. 


1,575 
1,000 


2,104 
1,075 
1,367 
1,034 
873 
768 
1,088 
- 4,174 
1,999 
1,361 
760 
667 


Te eh One ie Oe ke et a GP 


latent > 1 


Palo te det A ee eri IRE Be od JG 


in Collegiate 


54.—Ontario Publicly Controlled Schools: 
the year 1920 in El 
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Teachers by Class of Certificate, Sex, 
ementary Schools and 1921 in Secondary Schools. 


54.—Ecoles d’Ontario sous le controle administratif: Personnel ensei 


moyenne de traitement et durée de la carriére en 1920 dans 


n gnant 
Jes écoles primaires 


par catégorie de diplome, 
et 1921 dans 
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Average Salary and Experience for 


d sexe, 
les écoles secondaires. 


Roman Catholic 
Separate Schools. 
— : Publie | Continua- Col- 
Ecoles séparées and tion High legiate 
(catholiques). Separate.| Schools. | Schools. |Institutes. 
—— — = SS == == Description, 
Publiques} Ecoles Hautes | Instituts 
Towns. | Villages. et intermé- | écoles. collé- 
— — Total. | séparées.| diaires. giaux. 
Des Des 
villes. villages. 
388 39 Ll6 13,869 286 600 702}|Nombre: Total. 
16 - 109 1,506 72 613 Hommes. 
372 39 1,607 12,363 214 689 _ Femmes. 
3 24 162 40 981 Diplémés d’une université, nombre. 
104 li 579 3,812 - - — |Sortant des écoles modéles d’Ontario, nombre. 
158 16 842 10,090 - _ ~ |Sortant des écoles normales d’Ont., nombre. 
6 68 1,280 ~ - - |Sortant du collége normal ou faculté de péda- 
gzogie. 
Nombre des détenteurs de dipl6me— 
6 3 73 1,303 - - ~ De premiéree classe. 
157 16 804 9,540 ~ - - De deuxiéme classe. 
58 6 355 1,160 - - - De troisiéme classe. 
abyk = 54 323 ~ - - De district. 
- - 10 241 - = - D’école maternelle (premierdegré), 
= - -_ 1 ~ - - D’école maternelle. 
- = - - - = - De travaux manuels. 
- - - - - - - De science ménagére., 
89 4 225 793 - = - Surnuméraires. 
61 10 195 195 - - - Permanents (écoles 4 classe unique). 
575 = Oo - 1,519 2,253} 2,5541| Moyenne de traitement: Hommes. 
517 523 637 = 1,374 1,786! 2,023! Femmes. 


1Les traitements moyens des assistants seulement; les traitements moyens des 


Schools” et $3,356 dans les instituts collégiaux. 


. 


- IC 


2 


ret) 


Moyenne de traitement par diplobme— 


Premiére classe: Hommes. 
Femmes. 
Deuxiéme classe Hommes, 
Femmes. 
Troisiéme classé et district: Hommes. 
Femmes. 
Ecole maternelle (premier degré). 
Ecole maternelle. 
Travaux manuels. 
Science ménagére. 
Surnuméraires: Hommes. 
Femmes. 


rriére—Hommes: Moins de 1 an. 


De 18 
Ders 9 
Del0414 “ 
De 15429 “ 
De 30439 “ 
40 ans ou plus. 


4 ans. 


— |Carriére—F'emmes: Moins de 1 an. 


De.14 4 ans. 
Deas an Oe 
De 10414 “ 
De 15429 “ 
De 30439 “ 
40 ans ou plus. 


principaux étaient $2,478 dans les “High 
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REPORT ON EDUCATION STATISTICS oF 


56.—Saskatchewan publicly Controlled Schools: Petar esau Class of Certificate, Sex and Salary, Calendar 
ear F 


56.—Ecoles de la Saskatchewan sous le controle administratif: Instituteurs et institutrices, leur diplome, et la 
moyenne de leur traitement pendant Pannée 1920. 


— 


Number of Teachers. | Average Salary. 


Nombre d’instituteurs et Moyenne du 
Sex and Certificate. institutrices. traitement. Sexe et dipléme. 
Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. 
=. — Total. — 
Urbains. | Ruraux. Urbains. | Ruraux. 
In Public and Separate Schools— Dans les écoles publiques et 
séparées— 
Gilsss alsa Malone se, eee ae 195 136 331 1,881 1,387 1ére classe: Hommes. 
emialere ns tecice ine 311 261 572 1, 352 1,279 Femmes. 
eose. Ll Male. 5..2 Seen 134 412 546 1,677 1,323 2e classe: Hommes. 
Heniale\.s-:.. eae ele 1,415 Oy IU Pay) 1,223 Femmes. 
Class III: Male..... eck 6 weG 21 336 357 1,354 1,273 3e classe: Hommes. 
<> wremAle.. oo) nc 195 1,481 1,676 123 Lena Femmes. 
Provisional: Dipléme provisoire: 
Malas fii suc bh as eee 8 235, 243 1,225 1,301 Hommes, 
Memale lee) pee tt oe oe 15 479 494 infil 1, 200 Femmes. 
HhotaleaMale ee vasa ae 358 1,119 1,477 ~ - Total: Hommes. 
Hemalevame pete ess 2283 3,636 5,869 - ~ Femmes. 
. Ota ee as sr ee ee 2,591 4,755 7,346 - - Total. 
Collegiate Institutes and High Dans les instituts collégiaux et 
Schools— ‘high schools’’— 
i key ae | Bey) Pea eee Seale 106 - 106 2,447 - Hommes. 
emis lene aca kek ae tae 92 = 192 1,951 = Femmes. 
Giray aay Bethe ae Pe i OO oe — 5. 198 _ 198 Dh _ Total. 
EVE Ts ai ESO ER BR dee ei Be Bd 2,789 4,755 » 7,544 ~ - Grand total. 


57.— British Columbia Publicly Controlled School: Teachers by Class of Certificate, Sex and Salary, 1921. 


57.—Ecoles de la Colombie-Britannique placées sous Ie controle administratif: Instituteurs et institutrices par 
classe de dipléme et par moyenne de traitement, 1921. 


cs 
Number. Average Salary. 
Nombre. Moyenne des traitements. 
Certificate. — nl - Dipléme. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. 
— _— Total. — — 
Hommes.| Femmes. Hommes. Femmes. 
Mcademic..°..-..sic....4. See 2 433 2,408 1,580| Académique. 
RESE Pee. eke ae oe ia ae - - 490 2,037 1,300/1lére classe. 
Glassy Lie t 34 ADS G ~ - 1,105 1,508 1, 179|2éme classe. 
Classi heer... - - 418 1,160 1, 111/3éme classe. 
PRemIpOraAty vss es peck ee ~ - 139 = - |Temporaire. 
SST) 7) hae ele A eg EN tae - - 149 - — |Spécial. 
MRO tal Eee} aerate pe, ane 595 2,139 2,734 ~ - Total. 


ee 
‘ 


¢ 


a SS  eeeeeessneeee eens serene eee eee 


Rural Rural and 
High City Municipality Assisted 
Schools. Schools. Schools. Schools. 
Salary Groups in 1920. Ss — — _ Traitements en 1920, 
” High Ecoles Ecoles de Ecoles Total. 
School’’, de cités. | municipalités| rurales et 
rurales. subven- 
tionnées. 
Number receiving under 
DI OOOR Reece Ye - 192 177 265 634|Moins de $1,000. ; 
Over $1,000 and under 23 525 327 419 1, 294|Plus de $1,000 et moins de 
$1,500. $1,500. 
Over $1,500 and under 85 211 49 15 360/Plus de $1,500 et moins de 
$2,000. $2,000. 
Over $2,000 and under 60 65 24 2 = 151/Plus de $2,000 et moins de 
500. $2,500. a 
Over $2,500 and under 43 20 + 1 71|Plus de $2,500 et moins de 
$3,000. $3,000. ; 
Over $3,000 and under 12 21 ‘ = 34|Plus de $3,000 et moins de 
$3,500. 3,500. 
Over $3,500... 6.0. 00-00%. 2 1 = = 3}Plus de $3,500. 


a ee eee 
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10.—TEACHERS IN TRAINING 
10.—FORMATION D’INSTITUTEURS 
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59.—Publicly Controlle d Schools in Canada: Number of Teachers in Training in Nermal Schools and Colleges 


by Provinces, 1901-1921. 


59.—Kcoles sous le contréle administratif au Canada: Nombre d’éleves instituteurs et d’éléves institutrices dans 
les écoles normales et les colléges par provinces, 1991-1921. 


Year. Pt. N.S. N.B. Que BC: 
—_ as _ — —- Ont. Man Sask. Alta. — Total 
Année. 1 he Dy. N.-E. N.-B. Qué. C.-B 
SO) De - 240 196 300 - 251 - - - - 
1902.. - 182 269 420 1,922 320 - - - Fae | S$ 
G0 Sa x. 572: - 145 224 460 1,861 319 - - ~ 3,009 
¥904.. - 191 288 392 noe 390 - = - 2,853 
EGOS sais 5, sores at - 148 285 416 1,685 49] - - - 3,025 
TO0Geecen. eal: - 154 307 423 2,286 476 188 102 = 3,936 
Ie ice ss - 142 360 467 - 400 132 97 ~ - 
1908.. - 161 334 526 1,788 410 229 140 _ 3,588 
ha - AD 343 715 - 1,410 448 411 182 - 3,724 
1910. - 260 358 787 150 503 447 218 - 4,083 
1A I A aes - 268 370 840 1,474 628 241 248 - 4,069 
Ey a _ 293 376 836 ies - 580 278 - 3,876 
TLE) IG ie - 302 358 1,088 1,436 529 643 292 - 4,648 
ah ee - 318 357 1220 1,563 581 886 364 - 5,339 
OLS RA are 228) - 3D5 351 ete 1,425 672 1,222 601 = 5,938 
DGS ean - 388 Sie 1,357 1,819 737 911 438 = 6,022 
12) i/o aaa - 263 372 1,361 1,438 599 1,081 358 335 5,807 
1918. - 260 287 1,339 1,676 513 621 488 365 5,549 
1919.. - 208 263 1,223 1,659 554 1,058 598 425 6,035 
OD OU aces. fe, 220 228 263 1,502 1,959 593 123 694 404 6,586 
1921 - 241 216 1,376 2,2081 642 - 892 Bal ~ 
1 In addition to these there were 13 extra mural students in model schools. 
1 Pas inclus 13 étudiants externes des écoles modéles. 
11.—COST OF SUPPORT OF PUBLICLY CONTROLLED SCHOOLS 
11.—COOT DE L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE 
60.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditure by Provinces. 
60.—Budgets de Pinstruction publique au Canada, par provinces. 
Prince Epwarp Istanp—Receipts.—Itze pu Prince-Epovarp—Recettes. 
Govern- Local 
ment Assess- 
Year Grant. ment, 
ee = = Total. 
Année Subv. Taxes 
au gouver- locales. 
ment. 
$ $ $ 
! 2 poh Att GNC SONNE aR ‘ci Coats FRR a ABR tee at eas aaah das asec 126,438 54,738 181,176 
Nags Seng SURE SE 2 AES BIRDS Oe dees ee ft in 179, 956 81,685 261, 641 
PSs aysh eartijoned EO hee tae aid Anca to bo aa rie Ee es eee ica nal 150, 732 56, 874 207, 606 
Ck) 1 apis etn GA ae Sepera pants Sige I I Age a 156,503 61,490 217,993 
TOL Gee te kt Sea Bot TA tetas cat cil easr or Suoree enter aM nye os io NR eee ee, ERE Yo. 168,413 91,258 259,671 
a og Be eye LEA Liha Pe BAR CIR OOPS 0 Pant a Cone 173, 962 70,610 244,572 
ac Se sara teen Be ant Ried Eo ke ie ee A Di eR 178,607 72,623 251,230 
TOUGwemtee nee Haat GIR II tag THER catheter Sanat ce Me Nae Ch i elena VO eA 173,579 94, 968 268, 547 
ee en eee aS i ok Mls Moe ny os Ms utey des 187,488 98,472 285, 960 
ol Reese IAC IRNEE paca giR HS Ta ee ce A Sr A A RNR ey 211,618 131,030 342, 648 
ation hed BBR CASE Stile Se ar hal ia Niece ROE VAP 8 5 244, 347 152,431 396, 778 


1 Kighteen months. 
1 Dix-huit mois. 
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Nova Scor1a—Receipts.—Novuvetin-Ecosse—Recettes. 


SN —————————————————_—_—__—____—________ TET EE 


Govern- 
ment 
Year. Grants. 


Année. Subventions 
du gouver- 
nement. 


$ 
sa seh URBee Ta a. ates cite atotes Lat AUSeae yao et anatcobetay tastatare at 378, 726 
Pe CA a ono ania Stelter koe 374,810 
CAGES > aot TEM er Seep OES COM SRD AOS Oger. 385, 734 
DARA Shope OST aC Roch hank o LOnpon Berga. oct 388, 671 
Feces eG, HEAR ec rehe eater oles ChOMETe enone sare ra teeta 407,213 
PSR oc A doco diac oouyan MicccaceaS ats ors 414,738 
Te eee ao Sea OAE PS OO Onene Zo. CS IKL 432,284 
SA A SAI REA RO SCO ESS Ono MOGIOOS ames abe 427,484 
te Ue ia Seach Gee tn cles ear tiate ee seek Lens 432,496 
AEN ROURAS Cann. POC OODEDOE S.Catan conn aa. 485, 787 
Sn eI eS Ae IE OO ar eM ORNL omtanin oat ae 576,591 


Local 
Municipal Assess- 
Funds. ment. 
— — Total. 
Fonds Taxes 
municipal. locales. 
$ $ $ 
146,821 804, 125 1,329, 674 
147,170 859, 284 1,381, 264 
156, 864 944, 992 1,487,590 
164, 980 1,002, 967 1,556,618 
168,009 1,066, 892 1,642,114 
168, 114 1,037,302 1,620, 154 
163,000 1,157,907 1,752,126 
163, 994 1,280,965 1,872,444 
204,519 1,460,578 2,097,593 
224,025 1,978, 242 2,634, 763 
495, 242 2,370, 712 3,442,546 


1 eee eee eS SS — eee 


New Brunswick—Receipts— Nov vEaAu-BRUNSWIcK— Recettes. 


oom 


Govern- Local 
ment Municipal Assess- 
Year. Grants. Funds. ment. 
— — — - Total. 
Année. Subventions Fonds Taxes 
du gouver- | municipal. locales. 
nement. 
$ $ $ $ 
LOY Te AR Re ae ese antes “shave, St ceeseds Pavel Sten oats ool Sie aeakoh sc eytoteueeoMetate, ce 196,082 90,193 593,073 879, 348 
POLO Sy, <a: etnias sels +o otategasaia' « «1a 9) asia. dla Sita eee UPN OIAmN. Ria tate pee 196,958 93,783 632,384 923,125 
1k eee ats en Ein Rid er ir oe cin cin cmt SRO Ore cI ae eo 196, 320 97,404 648,479 942,203 
DOU ee i! Fe RS ee el cre) ot RRR) OePEANW ONE Footcare Sense nA ol ogovers a fhe 195,261 96, 946 704,476 996, 683 
CT eres ai ae ee ae Sk a coo tins RSE Coren emtels Taya ete Cars| witha Gase fore Weuers 200, 6385 97,423 16 )odoe 1,059,811 
TOT Re Sty) eae 5 Te Gites Renee ins. Roa MS eat Arc 206,486 96,141 844, 256 1,146, 883 
LOU TR A S ER RES 2S as. See rte Se Rab OTR Se as 204, 754 97,284 843, 357 1,145,395 
GUS ie nS Re Mee tee eee cates tities Gene cysts hel efeighere </e°r elo edtuatens one ie wanes 286, 949 97,230 930,567 1,314, 746 
NC). ar tre ae aati ae ae me emnIt iy cto mee re Om othe 277,996 99,097 1,253, 163 1,530,256 
DODO) i. ae erase orc eete eat Ge Pode d SROSRs Male LOMPIE te stro whe Fe Poem feo Saroeh eet (ak tae A 290,028 103,628 1,364,915 1,758,572 
DT ees. lle meets Os Wa denrcesira’ eagarara ed tor ea atecka arene elie ettopteyirutoneges opayrem Manor cfenebpysudes 352, 693 146,003 1,779, 926 2.278, 622 
QurBec—Expenditures.—QuéfBec—Dépenses. 
Local 
Assess- 
Govern- ~ ment 
ment and other 
Year Grants. sources. 
— — —- Total. 
Année Subventions Taxes 
du gouver- locales 
nement. et autres 
sources. 
$ $ $ 
OT Vere, tera telie e See CES toatne due dosrai is Go oe tetehe dia totace oid ohenavele ausiatepoetie areola tetera ene arctan 1,065,429} 5,729,104) 6,794,533 
OL OR ae Fg as aa. eich c Ata Me ners cheat & eee ne nie Bee en ate elel ciao evans aa eatmthetecefenatent wer aehace se metaretenste 1,204, 529 6, 212, 440 7,416, 969 
1 OE RR ae ea I COR le RRS OR AMT ol ot hE Ceo oS ea Nm Ctra Oo 1,529,006) 7,696,765) 9,225,771 
LOLA Saas oc hareee tics. «ive SRG PS So Salts Gs eta erein Sale Mle Saute Co cierwe ita arnt eec eta ee 1,724,110} 7,172,879) 8,896,989 
MO Spee Seb Neen cytes oS 1a es douag Burn ahcvcderebacticual Seria are oeaoeneie CHUM te ata as Brana tare ease ree aRene steer 1,782,417} 9,681,206) 11,463,623 
5 KG) ee a a prone ally nee ee iP Ca RIN era a any fini Me ESO Sis. cio, o AOI 1,882,838] 10,533,769} 12,416,607 
IC rt = aa eae a Palle Se SE OS al | eR Ee te Cv) ee Ber ee, iene] we os 2,068,766] 11,887,454) 13,956,220 
iT Sea hte nacre gin wile oy Gaede x se deh is louse Mit ectolie tone arto e>-erid4 agora MRUectodemedan SUeREND HCL A oyoierCteN call Spee ieaeme ie ear 2,077,569] 12,405,301} 14,482,870 
RT ee oes ree ann earcad oh rs RUE Seat el elie w Rieia atest ol’ 6, cusie’ oc enncotene Avie sien cba Cetateetel aie Rites 2,145,976) 14,698,708} 16,844,684 
De Sa he OREN: he ten hacer crctinitn Ce Pr aReNeS ee caches dusyanahiors -ceacsite 2 ie eas Rae Mee Meee eI 2,334,108! 16,867,297) 19,201,405 
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Clergy 
Reserve 
Fund Secondary 
Year. Government Local and other Schools. 
_— Grants. Assessments. sources. oa Grand Total. 
Année. — -- — Total. Ecoles 
Subventions Taxes Fonds de secondaires. 
du locales. réserve 
~ gouver- du clergé 
nement. et autres 
sources. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
CRUD, Gatetaagene Sek AE Stes Gene rene Ak 892,377 7,826,083 3,778, 183 12,496, 643 2,180,026 14, 676, 669 
OD... Soe ce 2. een S 842,278 9,478,887 3, 936, 887 14, 258,052 2,709,389 16,967,441 
OS a ce.cc cone esc oes cls ete 778,150 9, 856, 380 4,025, 284 14,659, 814 3, 686, 267 18, 146,081 
OT ain ikea eee AT Ei Fa i aes Hii 760, 845 12,608, 865 4,069, 565 17,439,275 4,857,434 22,296, 712 
OTS sexes eae CHEN At i le pret ae 849, 872 11,810,023 4,089,210 16, 749,105 S,O02 05! 20,101,836 
CLG eereMeie rcs clon chee lenteae pe ace eccdicns < 831,988 11,010, 356 4,237,738 16,080,082 3,380,927 19,461,009 
i OU cs <0 arta eee tok 4 25 fea 907,846 12,193,439 4,168,000} 17,269,285 3,412,115 20,681,400 
EELS aes Asc ih Mea ibn 9 ca 970,585 13, 114, 725 4,278,957 18,364, 267 3,241,478 21,605, 745 
HON Ohne the 5 8 eA eta tee ee, 28 1016,029 14, 364, 049 6,912,656 22,593,234 5,605, 113 26,198,347 
LEVI Die nee eet beri Sg Oa Ge 1,612,837 18, 766, 800 9,413,521 29, 793, 158 3,086,440 32,879,598 
OntTARIO—Expenditure.—Ontario— Dépenses. 
Elementary Schools.—Ecoles élémentaires. 
Sites Rent, 
and repairs, 
building Maps, fuel 
Teachers’ School- apparatus, and other Secondary 
Year Salaries. houses. prizes, etc. expenses. Schools. 
— _— os — — Total. — Grand Total. 
Année Traitement Achat Cartes, Loyer, Ecoles 
des d’emplace- appareils, réparations, secondaires. 
instituteurs. ments et prix, etc. chaufiage 
construction et autres 
d’écoles. dépenses. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1911 5,610, 213 2,164,459 139, 229 1,990,383 §, 904, 284 2,200, 138 12,104,422 
1912 6, 109, 547 2,777, 960 167, 750 2,218,698 11,273, 960 2,218,148 13,492,108 
1913. 6, 648, 255 2,869, 830 149, 167 2,658, 656 12,325,907 2,942,384 15,268,291 
CLs Se ayaa 7,203,034 4,626,030 167, 283 2,854, 621 14, 850, $68 3, 739,065 18,580, 533 
1915. 7,614, 110 3,561, 951 177,038 2,914,377 14, 267,476 2,781, 768 17,049, 244 
TOR ee St ear 7,929,490 232022010 192,212 2,998,093 13,351,905 2,794,402 16, 146,307 
1917 8,398, 450 1,987, 644 290,207 3,435,534 14,111,835 - 2,743,596 16,855,431 
MOUSER ee oases, « 9,027,151 1,242, 642 169, 136 4,737, 794 155.176, 723 3,412, 167 18,588,890 
EOL Oe termi. <= T: 10,160,399 2,870,349 302,046 5,518, 833 18,851, 627 3,795,816 22,647,443 
LOD OMNES? ood 8 '. 13,070,038 4,792,571 333, 288 7,020,615 25, 216,512 5,409, 923 30,626,435 
Manitropa—Receipts— Recettes. 
Balance 
from 
Legislative | Municipal Deben- | Promissory previous 
Year grant. taxes. tures. notes. Sundries. years. ee 
= ae a - rik inet <P otal. 
Année Subventions Taxes Emissions | Emprunts | Diverses. | Report des 
du gouver- | municipales| d’obliga- |sur billets. années 
nement. tions. précédentes. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1911 325,410 1,847,380 1, 318,068 1,275,239 76,172 399, 539 5, 241,808 
LOM yt Oy a ae ok Et 351, 745 2,198,459 987,457 960,215 213,283 302,407 5,013,566 
LUTEUS 5 <9 I a Saale Sen ee a a 390, 582 2,673,449] - 1,545,042 396,459 150,429 518,388 5,674, 349 
LO ee heen Berk? gon en 468,335} 3,047,670] 1,738,926] 2,071,397 122,974 466,837} 7,916,139 
LIND coe "1 el a Mi: 5 di a 503,774} 3,296,667 344,673} 2,080,204 239,176 609,982} 7,074,476 
TAO Ue, oy 8 si eg a 522,293] 3,445,239 321,370 947,486 108,046 376,318] 5,720,752 
TLS cae hae ee: 616,977 3,736,452 240, 855 1,142,289 133,111 416,194 6; 285,878 
LDR) os oho OTA ORO TREC Meee 589,147) 4,200,519 188, 931 1,165,751 264, 710 508,348] 6,917,406 
LOUD avanbaeitd tn, NAA Aad aE rr aa 691,981} 4,947,186 402,181) 2,208,019 432,110 436,168) (9,117,644 
LPT eas per ho teeta age a ce i ta 822,186 6, 922,864 2,250,073 2,773,212 280, 644 457,312] 13,506,292 
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ManitopA—Expenditure.— Dépenses. 


Teachers’ Building, Repairs and Salary of 

Year. « Salaries. etc. Fuel. caretaking. Sec.-Treas. 

Année. Traitements | Constructions| Chauffage. Réparations Appointe- 

des ete. et concierges.| ments des 
instituteurs. sec.-trésoriers 

$ $ $ $ $ 
OUTS 2 oes ee 2 iets ey oraen berets ae 1,452,630 1,199,288 109, 299 167, 734 29,218 | 

5 OW 1S Wide see Rel «Senn ES ME ILE me RR Enna ro WP Ach LENE 1,734,854 1,420,882 99,918 L3Zeoee 32,493 
i125]: sie emt rare aici s cope tier Sle Tar nes ae. Cuvee rate * er 1,861,809 1,426, 758 146, 664 242,270 37, 684 
PPL beaten Teg ES Beat ope oe ae eam eer 2,066,440 1, 358, 532 110,049 379,318 65,025 
18 Rig MOOR I 3 8 Seah aR Ae oS No Ne eee ho 2,195,226 823,266 165, 697 358,315 41,530 
[2 WY ee a nd os ne SRI Cn LEP Pe pee 2,314,006 382,988 171,462 385, 226 19,806 
LER Tee eee he eR, nent ce RAT) Sc JrceneRe 2,382,840 440,211 197,258 418, 660 46,249 
i (21 he A ES a UB ON pe ste eS, IA SE 2,648, 320 556,072 243,155 BY one OL sooo 
VIGO SAR 7 te Sa FR Ci EE anv cae Ss 3,296,035 958, 933 354,076 479,192 96,086 
nO Et Me 8 Ss ORR Geo ts 4,335, 529 2,081,176 393, 160 741,058 91,412 


Principal of Interest on | Promissory 


Year. Debentures. | Debentures. Notes. Other 
-- ~- — — Expenditures. Total. 
Année. Capital Intérét Billets —_ 
de la dette sur payés. Diverses. 
consolidée. obligations. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Kip b Soe ange Seay ie) PE. Se eee ene aret 131,975 144, 735 1,590,565 199, 446 5,024,890 
TOTO Ses, 2 eH RL a eT lets chars oienticlcs ices tomate retre's 249,030 96,979 838, 162 387, 255 5,036, 795 
CAT Ci ee erat aa ate mete toc cations Welcdanes ot ee ecoit gees 230,523 250, 392 1,412,515 471,105 6,079, 720 
ROU ke ce 5 Se ReMi aha Sear e Restate 184,910 344,476 2,260, 906 347,241 7,118,898 
AGUG S.C in a fens Sree aerate 194,257 409,193 2,132,286 338,459 6,658,229 
PORT 0 EN SRE ke era dst ent eon 241, 223 155,619 1,196,806 466, 166 G3 9da0, 002 
TOURS PIER, Eos rene ta ean hk an RR ee eee 360, 134 357,409 1,055,581 651,031 5,909,383 
5 OK? ermine EMIS. =) N= Sie enol DER cr ye Rak tio 391, 332 400, 754 1,305,433 649, 888 6,618, 740 
AOVO Se. ok I So hice ov eee eee 347, 356 439, 946 1,802,294 1,053,174 8,827,092 


ODN yin steer aera melas olor feds ole sce Rene RS 420,323 496, 565 3,049,437 1,470,545 13,079, 205 


SASKATCHEWAN—Receipts.—Recettes. 


Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools. 
Ecoles élémentaires. Ecoles secondaires. 
Govern- ‘ Govern- Grand 
Year. ment Local Proceeds ment Total. 
~- Grants. Assess- of Other Grants. — 
Année. — ments. |Debentures.| Sources. — Total.t Grand 
Subven- — — — Total Subven- Total. 
tions du Taxes Emissions Autres tions du 
gouverne- locales. d’obliga- sources. gouverne- 
ment. tions. ment. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
OTD os nc ee sitet 555,438 1,519,528 659,270 1,295,556 4,029, 792 - ~ 4,029, 792 
MO taecse admin siete 622,088 1,929,345 1,430, 603 2,048,577 6,030, 613 36, 945 242,148 6,272,761 
NES Oo ace eieretorere 722,002 2,913,135 2,075,375 2,649,910 8,360, 422 42,163 461,260 8,821,682 
TPO fect acavateraceranees 867,590 4,451,326 1,037,587 2,180,074 $536,000 53,019 483,834 9,020,411 
SUG THOR sens 3 ators eial ace 980, 296 3,997,392 1,009,025 2,441,780 8,428,493 70,349 512,334 8,940,827 
MOG. - catrrcce eet’ 969, 709 4,694,242 649,300 2,999, 443 9,312,694 77,158 593, 144 9,905, 838 
SOME eecctecie shamans 1,104,156} ~4,954,200 - 4,91353871) lO. 201,027 83,496 704,485} 10,976,212 
THOUS... ohiceeteetes 1,162,490 5,618, 192 455,777 1,874,459 9,110,925 90, 793 276,161 9,387,086 
ADO eben 1,255,094 7,121,046 1,105, 602 2,012,422} 11,494, 164 83,925 355,741} 11,849,905 
MOD O crtcve cactoware ers 1,229, 934 8,826,175 1,516, 765 2,341,770] 13,914,643 107,133 444,791] 14,359,434 


1This item in 1918, 1919 and 1920 does not include money borrowed by note. The total receipts for secondary schools 
was included in that of the elementary schools up to 1912. } 

iJusqu’en 1912 les recettes des écoles secondaires figurent avec celles des écoles élémentaires. En 1918 ,1919 et 1920, le 
montant des billets souscrits est exclu des totaux. 
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SASKATCHEWAN—Expenditure.—Dépenses. 
' Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools. 
Ecoles élémentaires. Ecoles secondaires. 
Paid on | School 
Paid on Notes | buildings} Care- Total 
Teachers’ | Officials’ ; Deben- | (renewals and taking | Expendi- |Teachers’ | 
Year. Salaries. | Salaries. tures. and repairs. | and fuel. ture. Salaries. 
== — — — interest). — —. Total.1 Grand 
Année. Traite- | Appoin- Rem- — Construc-| Chauf- Total Teaites 
ments tement bourse- |Renouvel-| tionet | fage et des ment 
des insti- du ments |lement de| répara- concier- | dépenses.| des ins- 
tuteurs. | personnel.| d’obliga- | billets et tion ges. tituteurs. 
gations.. | intéréts. | d’école. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1911 1, 298, 925 84,603] 399,951) 1,071,783} 619,601 172,993} 3,990,036 - — | 3,990,036 
NOUR meees sc oes 1,596, 616 94,358 455,949! 1,820,705) 1,149,986 202,531) 5,931, 844 94,481 312,536] 6,244,380 
oie se. 52. 2,059,456 130, 728 678,430} 2,605,280} 1,898,101 294,710] 8,327,179 131,414 460, 725] 8,787,904 
NOT Ae esis, os 2,588, 669 169,491 975,508} 2,317,158} 1,429,173 369, 802} 8,588,462 150,808 483,834] 9,072,296 
OS ee Mace isi. c 2,817,412 - - — | 1,253,187 — | 8,163,897 157, 850 501, 960] 8,665, 857 
LOT ORR cons. 2,956, 666 - - — | 1,105,765 - | 9,211,390 175,098} 580,628] 9,792,018 
1917 3,303, 929 _ ~ — | 1,136,599 — {10,117,716} 190,703)  686,392]10, 804,108 
OES Neer aha 3,831, 942 — | 1,020,574) 1,588,995 845, 974 - | 9,183,975 209,085 293,110} 9,477,085 
TSE Sook ee 4,813,000 - 809,999) 1,737,892) 1,369,833 — |11,370,083} 235,460!  350,685]11, 720, 768 
oo meee os. § 5, 940, 869 - 813,266] 2,178,134) 1,928, 150 ~ |14,141,198} 325,497}  468,477)14,609, 675 


1The secondary schools expenditure was included in that of the elementary schools until 1912. The items for 1918, 1919 
and 1920 do not include promissory notes. 


1Jusqu’en 1912 les dépenses des écoles secondaires figurent avec celles des écoles élémentaires. 


le montant des billets souscrits est exclu du total. 


ALBERTA—Receipts.—Recettes. 


En 1918, 1919 et 1920, 


Govern- Proceeds Borrowed 
ment Local of y Other 
Year Grants. Assess- Debentures. Note. Sources. 
-- -— ments. — — Total. 
Année Subventions Emissions Emprunts D’autres 
du gouverne- |Taxes tale: d’obligations.| sur billets. sources. 
ment. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LTD oie ea reetamel, A Senme eae | 432,877 1,575,412 1,481,173 1,461,208 120,363 5,071,033 
USES OR A sh ea ge 414,116} © 1,793,480 1,491,498 2,665,063 262,761 6, 626, 918 
INUE GS) SSM eh pg ae ines oe 461,289 2,901,214 3,497,863 1,959,495 228, 650 9,048,511 
JEDI io. eae bt eee mn ane eA 4 507, 682 3,028,776 966, 350 Deldlneol 279, 324 Do Oue 
INDUS I6 ao Bik aa an Omg 540, 325 Siisorole 951,205 2,473,976 258,865 7,957, 604 
ROI Ra tas as ee 553, 141 3, 749,007 155, 883 1,105,538 1,203,814 6, 767, 383 
OMe ee Miche he ctl. sus cht Re ais oak 652,557 3,657,510 268, 102 1,451, 229 497,479 6,526,878 
LENS, CEU ea a de te ae gy 625, 830 Oploomeo 433,126 1,173, 546 195,990 7,560, 724 
DUG) Seton Shi cee ee ne ee 713,083 5,601, 713 655, 960 1,388,000 410, 236 8, 768, 992 
AEP Signa ORES ee 885,524 6,894,401 865,195 1, 948, 257 279,776 10, 873, 152 
TOUT 2S que RR SRA aoe oe ET 1, 146, 722 7,432,936 814, 008 2,321, 144 323, 242 12,038, 052 
ALBERTA—E)xpenditure.— Dépenses. 
Paid on 
Notes School 
Paid on | (renewals | buildings Other Total 
Teachers’ | Officials’ Deben- and and E\xpendi- Exxpen- 
Year , Salaries. Salaries. tures. interest). repairs. diture. diture. 
Année Traite- Appointe- | Rembour- | Renouvelle-| Batiments Autres Total des 
ment des | ments du sement lement de |scolaires et | dépenses. dépenses. 
institu- personnel. | d’obliga- billets et |réparations. 
teurs tions. intéréts. 
$ $ $ $ 
POL RRR ET oc. iversre stoves Gao eretee, 1, 144, 584 87,409 408,442} 1,309,134] 1,223,142 853,062; 5,025,773 
Dy) Lene aeons, oat wee ae cree 1,411,201 114, 382 482,906} 2,021,030) 1,526,001 1,111,762] 6,667,282 
LOUIS ieee a PaERE Sees Cane 1,672,526 180, 165 594,051} 3,160,030} 1,816,203} 1,261,211) 8,684,186 
DUA cae ten «oboe coos 2,050, 697 179,453 815,062) 2,350,462] 1,324,470) 1,114,747) 7,834,891 
LOUISE hASEG sete ieee atte ete eon 2,244, 964 185,616} 1,065,437} 2,731,279 443,641 1,294,533} 7,965,470 
LED ei Oh, at AE eg er gee ea 2,421,404 230,931 956,563) 1,266,884 325,297 920,535} 6,121,614 
LILY) 25, laste eR 2,620,085 193,484} 1,100,181 1,068,058 414,105} 1,199,649} 6,595,562 
ROE Gre enn Ele whence ane. 2,860, 352 198,870 1,054,044 1,598, 757 604, 891 1,179,777 7,496, 691 
LOS doe a eee 3,560,318 225,242 LOST. Pvt 1,503, 944 765, 934 1,698, 920 8,805,529 
LYS 6 Seecey coir eee ae eae 4,371,508 258, 249 1,053, 328 1,785,432 1,092, 863 2,082,949} 10,644,329 
AVAIL Se 5 02 Senne ee a 5, 213, 011 298,003} 1,141,660} 2,218,782) 1,120,851 2,142,181] 12,134,488 
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British CorumBrAa—Expenditure. 


CoLtomBI£ BRITANNIQUE—Dépenses. 
EEL 


Cities, Muni- 


cipalities, 

Provincial Rural and 

Government. Assisted 

Year. —_ Schools. 
— Gouverne- — Total. 
Année. ment Ecoles de 
provincial. | cités et villes, 
rurales et sub- 
ventionées. 
$ $ $ 

OTS Ls Sra ek ee et Et Ae ERG «AAI Soccer d &: aigeme Stated ions oto 3p 2 1,001,808 1,639, 714 2,641, 522 
POTD cae o., Sens Eh Boge |S PRR, Gapehe aks: stench ghee. eal aa nea eats ope: sietieiey obec ta.ce aie iat ds be rials DeoUmtte 3,882,488 
(HOE gate 5 coe cS Fe Re Ok ER —  dr  fers OiCe  OREE RoE 0. ieee oe, Bae a Be ap 1,663,003 2,995, 892 4,658,895 
MOG TY Me Pg er (= ee ad OE RR he ecr ON, BE 8 C1 fC. FO CRRA EES Ek a eS GRD TCAOMCR SINE NER RD 1,885, 654 2, 749,223 . 4,634,877 
LOL heen So ele cc eR ILE, =a; pets Ghee ee bleach un = Sleds patete pee oh stone io) eas cemee ore 1,607,651 2,309, 795 3,917,446 
RUT he gaeee ao is 1 OMe LG Te Ae eS eR MR am ncaa co, ow chs O8n Gree onmpemertc Mens 1,591,322 1,625,028 3,216,350 
POL Tits: AR Oee oe eee ee! CU ie a an ee): ee ES teal eree a, maaee 1,600,125 1,637,539 3,237, 664 
LT Achaea ETO ee ee i aE RPC RRAT RRS © OU -ORCC CARON "20,0880. COUR Our * 1,653, 797 1,865,218 3,519,015 
EOUGiMe. bt eee eine po ee: kA eae Re I ed nor ety aes boro, Meco a cw oan ae age 1,791, 154 2,437, 566 4,228,720 
ERED YA ys RU Ree he SA (RN ce ROR EL Ronn es CSA A) Cat Rom Serre STRUM «| 2,155, 935 3,314, 246 5,470,180 
POD TS Os cece 2 et eran Ran ste ane, Peau eave hs cr Ie es BR pers ene ane cae Ren re ee PONOS O72 4,238,458 7,170,030 


61.—Canadian Publicly Controlied Schools: Cost per Pupil enrolled, by Provinces, 1911-1921. 


61.—Ecoles du Canada scus le contréle administratif: Cotit par éléve inscrit par provinces, 1911-21. 


SS Eee SSS 88 8 8 8 eee ee 


Year. ates N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man.! Sask.1 Alta.} BCs 


—= a — — ea — 


Année. I.P.-E. N.-E. N.-B. Qué. Ont. Man.! Sask.1 Alta.! C.-B. 


1G ae ee a ASAE. etn cite 9 49 12 89 12 75 16 55 23 26 42 46 40 39 = 53 42 
IND) Doge eer seta + 2 Ors Hoke 13 92 13 28 13 34 17 55 25 50 = 54 02 = 74 39 
1 aioe CIB oR Ac, Sefeuaws once 11 10 14 13 13 52 21 23 27 96 50 18 60 93 40 19 81 19 
OT ge oye on PIS boor 12 06 14 63 14 11 19 36 32 81 49 70 59 27 46 43 74 81 
GN ite Sache «70 StS! Grae 14 11 15 24 14 71 24 35 29 74 48 11 = 44 69 60 96 
LO) Gite Sricceenen teens 13 24 14 84 15 70 25 30 28 57 43 60) = 44 09 49 81 
LOL HESS ors aaa, Sette ke 13 81 16 08 15 90 28 49 29 74 38 80 - 45 39 49 72 
LOLS Ee je ons ete oe 14 43 17 29 18 50 29 38 31 43 44 16 52 12 46 81 52 12 
ESTOS Sais br > Be, loreal 16 25 19 60 21 54 34 65 38 73 46 34 60 79 52 89 58 73 
UO PAV ERs aides ccd cela Bice 17 87 25 00 24 09 36 00 47 57 54 09 71 (07 58 06 69 03 
TAG Cabs eee Sone cits vat, certo ae 20 80 31 44 30 91 40 35 = 74 48 = = 83 42 


1Money borrowed by note not included in expenditure. 
iL,’argent emprunté sur billets est exclu des dépenses. 


62.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Cost per Pupil in Average Attendance, by Provinces, 1911-1921. 


62.—Ecoles du Canada sous le contréle administratif: Cofit par éléve présent 4 l’école, par provinces, 1911-1921. 


SSS eeoee—e—eoE>Eoanan]ayoQaamaoaoaETre™”DQqoaaee eS ae 


Year. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Qué. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 
Année. L.P.-H: N.-E. N.-B. Qué. Ont. Man. Sask. “Alta. C.-B. 


si fee | | | | | | | 


Oi Wane. on ot SEONG hee Boxe, 16 18 21 70 20 54 21 35 38 59 75 42 76 21 = 74 95 
O12, ee aii St 4 eee seas 9/9 21 69 21 70 21 13 22 32 41 60 = 89 57 s 103 35 
LOLS EN see siss Soe tengd.tees 17 71 22 64 21 22 26 61 44 85 87 18 110 58 69 90 108 08 
LY EO roieicceretoisibehs 5 otmin  L 19 51 23 37 22 37 24 37 52 02 79 44 103 84 76 55 94 34 
LOD ee, dh tocet cl OG: See 22 20 23 34 22 12 30 23 45 12 71 28 = 71 16 74 59 
TOL OOH. Biors aephera iets oi aes 21 44 23 40 23 85 31 47 44 04 68 02 = 72 53 63 22 
ON Ore, MSE Bio ai cebu Pc 22 19 25 01 24 43 35 93 45 61 59 75 - 74 82 61 58 
1918 Meson dapehseiets sees 22 75 27 56 28 56 37 21 54 04 69 22 86 66 75 87 64 28 
OT OS ra seh\< Set Marateriere aie 5 26 21 32 01 34 97 46 06 58 25 73. 82 97 79 85 99 74 59 
LODO Ree. «arate Sota se 28 22 40 67 37 46 47 88 72 66 80 09 116 29 95 63 91 49 
OP ORES IER Sp omcstoocS 31 82 47 04 45 81 = = 111 56 _ - 104 68 


es P . 
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12.—HIGHER EDUCATION—ENSEIGNEMENT SUPERIEUR 


63.— Universities of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties, and Degrees. 


Name and Address. 


ed 


University of St. Dunstan’s, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


University of Kings’ College, 
Windsor, N.S. 


Dalhousie University, Hal- 
ifax, N.S 


Acadia University, Wolf- 
ville, N.S 
University of St. Francis 


Xavier, Antigonish, N.S. 


University of New Bruns- 
wick, Fredericton, N.B. 


Mount Allison University, 
Sackville, N.B. 


University of St. Joseph’s 
College, St. Joseph, N.B. 


McGill University, Montreal, 
Que. 


University of Bishop’s Col- 
lege, Lennoxville, Que. 


Laval University, Quebec, 


Que. 


University.of Montreal, Mont- 
real, Que. 


University of Toronto, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 


Date of 
Original 
Founda-| Present 
tion. Charter. 

1855 — 
1789 1802 
1818 1863 
1838 1840 
1855 1909 
1800 1860 
1858 1886-1913 
1864 1898 
1821 1852 
1843 1853 
1852 1852 
1878 1920 
1827 1906 


Affiliation 
to other 
Universities. 


Faculties. 


Laval. 


Arts, Preparatory Com- 
mercial and Theology 


Oxford and Cam-|Arts, Law, Science, Div- 


Cam-|Arts and Science, 


inity. 


Law, 
Medicine and Dentist- 


bridge. 
Oxford and 
bridge. 
ry. 
Oxford, Dalhousie}Arts, 


and McGill, Nova. 
Scotia Technical. 


Divinity, Law, 
Science, Applied Scien- 
ce, Literature. 


Arts, Science, Engineer- 
ing, Law. 


Oxford, Cambridge,|Arts, Applied Science, 


Dublin, MeGill. 


Dalhousie, 
and Cambridge. 


Oxford. 


Oxford] Arts, 


Partial Course in Law. 


Theology, Engi- 


neering. 


Arts, Science. 


Acadia, Mount Al-|Arts, Applied Science, 


lison, St. Francis- 
Xavier, Alberta, 
are affiliated to 
McGill in the Fac- 
ulty of Applied 
Science. 


Oxford and Cam-|-Arts,Divinity, Medicine/B.A., 
D 


bridge. 


—~ 


Oxford, Cambridge|Arts, Medicine, Applied|B.A., 


and Dublin. 


Law, Medicine Agri- 


culture. 


and Law. 


Theology, Law, Medic- 
cine, Arts, 


Theology, Law, Medi- 
cine, Arts, Domestic 
Science, Drawing, Re- 
ligious and Profane 
Music. 


Science, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Forestry, 
Education, Household 
Science. 


Degrees. 


B.L., B.A.,B.Se.,Ph.M. 


B.A.,M.A., B.Se.,D.Se. 
IM Se7,.5: Chl Dr Getre 
BED sips 

B.A., M.A., [Bjiere al be 
Mus., M.Sc., 6. Mus. 
Phi Bans BSED. 


GAL, DD: S., LOD: 
(Hon.). 


IBeAZ, boc... 2. bh and 
BeAg ee MEAG, be Bees 
IGG JO) 


BAL, MCAS BeScr 
Civil Engineerving, 
Electrical Engineering, 
Forestry, D.Sc. 


B.A, MA. 2 Bice, BoD. 


B.A ‘Biot 


“ no, 
B.C.S., M.A. 


BiAes IM eee Be Cet 
DCs, hi, Ds B.sc., 
D.Se., D.D.S.,M.Sce., 
Mus. Bac. ; Mus. Doe., 

1B, 


D.Litt, Ph.D. LIB. 
aes B.Com.,.B. BH 


MAS BD aD elDee 
JC, Mus. Bac. 
Mus. Doc., L.S.T, 


ea Me aires 


Bachelor, Licenciate, 


Doctor. 


ING ede 
Lie LL. M., LED: 
Mus. Bac., Mus. Doc., 
M.B., M.D., B.A.Sce., 
M.A.Sc., OC. E.E., 


M.E., B.Paed., D. 
Paed., B.S.A., B.Sc. 
AS Bene, .E., 
IDIOESES, Sedan, ~ 18%. 
B.V.Sc., D.V.Se 
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63.—Universities of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties and Degrees. 


bia, Vancouver, B.C. 


and Agriculture. 


Date of 
od Affiliation 
Name and Address. Original to other Faculties. Degrees. 
Founda- | Present Universities. 
tion. Charter. 
Victoria University, Toronto, 1836 1836 =|Toronto. Arts and Theology. 13351 DY al BEN Be 
Ont. 
University of Trinity Col-} 1851 1852 |Toronto. Arts and Divinity. Eee Bee. aD: 
lege, Toronto, Ont. 
Western University, London, 1878 1908 — Arts, Medicine and Pu-|B.A., M.A., M.D., 
Ont. blic Health, Musie. Lie DS. Deer 
Mus. Bach. 
Queen’s University, Kings- 1841 1841 _- Arts, Science, Engineer-|B.A.,M.A.,B.Se.,D.Se., 
ton, Ont. ing, Medicine, Theolo-| M.Sc., M.D., M.B., 
gy. (DS eB TD oe se 
B. Paed., D. Paed:, 
B. Com 
University of Ottawa, Ott- 1849 1866 — Theology, Philosophy,|LL.D., D.D., B.Ph., 
awa, Ont. Law, Arts and Com-| D.Ph., B.A., M.A. 
mercial. 
McMaster University, Tor- 1857 1887 Oxford, Cambridge,|Arts, Theology. B AY “AMA. Bases 
onto, Ont. London. j230 Ning wiesl Dy 
University of Manitoba, Win- 1877 1877 —- Arts, Science, Law, Me-|B.A., M.A., —B.Sce., 
nipeg, Man. dicine, Engineering, M:.D2°CM.;) B:Caie: 
Architecture,Pharma-|: P.EH.E., M.C.E., M. 
cy, Agriculture. E.E., B.M.E., B.Arch. 
Phim: B.,.B.SeAc. lala 
Beet eel? 
University of Saskatchewan, 1907 1907 |Oxford. Arts, Science, lLaw,|B.A., B.Se., B.S.A 
Saskatoon, Sask. Agriculture, Engineer-| B.E., LL.B., M.A., 
ing, Pharmacy, Ac-| M.Sc. 
counting, Education, 
Veterinary Medicine. 
University of Alberta, Ed- 1906 1910 {Oxford, McGill and|Arts and Sciences, Ap-|/B.A.,  B.Se., M.A., 
monton, Alberta. be Toronto. plied Science, Agricul-| B.S.A., M.Se., LL.B., 
ture, Medicine, Dent-| Phm.B.,B.D. LL.D. 
istry, Law, Schools of 
pharmacy and Ac- 
countancy. 
University of British Colum- 1907 1908 — Arts, Applied Science|/B.A., B.Sc. 
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63.— Universités canadiennes: fondation, affiliation, facultés et diplimes. 


Date de la Affiliation 
Nom et siége. a d’autres Facultés. Diplémes. 
Fonda- | Charte universités. 
tion. actuelle. 
Univers ‘té St. Dunstan, 1855 — Laval Lettres, cours prépara-|B.C.,B.A.,B.Se., Ph.m, 
Charlottetown, I.P.E. toires, Commerce et 
. Théologie. 
Université de King’s College, 1789 1802 Oxford et Cam-jLettres, droit, sciences,|B.A.,M.A., B.Sc.,D.Se, 
Windsor, N.-E. bridge. théologie. MSc) B. Cl DiCau. 
BID: 
Université Dalhousie, Hali- 1818 1863 |Oxford et Cam-/Lettres et sciences, droit}/B.A., M.A., B.Se., L. 
fax. ; bridge. médecine et art den-| Mus., M.Sc., B. Mus., 
taire. Phm,.B.,.Lb2B..MaiD; 
CoM DD Seale) 
(Hon.) 
Université Acadia, Wolfville,| 1838 1840  |Oxford, Dalhousie et | Lettres,théologie, droit, |B.A., B.Se., B.Th. et 
N.-E. McGill, Collége sciences, sciences ap-| M.A. 
Technique de la! pliquées, littérature. 
Université de St-Francois- 1855 1909 — Lettres, sciences, génie|/B.A., M.A.,  B.Sc., 
Xavier, Antigonish, N.-E. civil, droit. LL.D. 
Université duNouveau-Bruns-| 1800 1860 |Oxford, Cambridge,|Lettres, sciences appli-|B.A., M.A., B.Sec., pour 
wick, Fredericton, N.-B. Dublin, MeGill. quées, droit (partielle-| ingénieurs civils, élec- 
ment). triciens ou forestiers, 


D.Sc. 


Université Mount Allison,} 1858 1886-1913 |Dalhousie, Oxford Lettres, théologie, génie|B.A., M.A., B.Sce., 


Sackville, N.-B. et Cambridge. civil. BaD 
Université du Collége St- 1864 1898  |Oxford. Lettres, sciences. BAS B.S., Babs 
Joseph, St-Joseph, N.-B. B.C.S., M.A. 
Université McGill, Montréal,| 1821 1852 |Les universiés Aca-|Lettres, sciences appli-/B.A., M.A.,  B.C.L., 
Qué. dia, Mt. Allison,| quées, droit, médeci-| D.C.L., LL.D., B.Sc., 
St-Francois-Xa- ne, agriculture. D.Sc., D.D.S., M.Sce., 
vier et Alberta B.Mus., D. Mus:, B 
sont affiliées & la S.A., D.Se., B. Arch., 
Faculté des scien- M.D., C.M., D. Litt., 
ces appliquées de Ph.D. L.L.B., L.L.M 
McGill. B:, Com., B.H.S 
Université Bishop’s College, 1843 1853 Oxford et Cam-|jLettres, théologie, mé-|/B.A.,M.A. B.D.,D.D., 
Lennoxville, Qué. bridge. decine, droit. D.C.L., Mus. Bac., 
Mus. Doc., L.S.T. 
Université Laval, Québec,| 1852 1852 — Théologie, droit, mé-|M.A., B.A., B.S., B.L., 
Qué. % ‘| decine, lettres. Phos Phe Phebe 
MaDe Mabe libre 
OS eID SD et 
Dies D.Dse-leBs 
C.L.L., C.L.D. 
Université de Montréal, 1878 1920 _- Théologie, droit, méde-|Bachelier, licencié, doc- 
Montréal, Qué. cine, lettres, sciences} teur. 
ménagéres, dessin, mu- 
sique religieuse et pro- 
fane. 


Université de Toronto, Tor-| 1827 Loi de |Oxford, Cambridge|Lettres, médecine, scien-|B.A., M.A., Ph.D., LL. 

onto, Ont. 1906 et Dublin. ces appliquées, génie| B., LL.M., LL.D., 
civil, agriculture, syl-| Mus. Bac., Mus. Doc., 
viculture, pédagogie,| M.B., M.D., B.A.Sc., 
science ménagére. M.A.Sc., Se E.E., 
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63.—Universités canadiennes: fondation, affiliation, facultés et diplomes—Fin. 
a ee ore oe Re. OT ee Neen ee eo ee 


Date de la Affiliation 
Nom et siége. = 4 d’autres Facultés. Diplémes. 
Fonda- | Charte universités. 
tion. actuelle. 
Université Victoria, Toronto. 1836 1836 |Toronto. Lettres, théologie. Jel D a IBLIDE 
Université Trinity College, 1851 1852 + |Toronto. Lettres, théologie. Le Rhee Soon: 
Toronto, Ont. 
Université Western, London, 1878 1908 — Lettres, médecine et/B.A., M.A., nace 1B 
Ont. F hygiéne publique, mu- LL.D.,D.Sc., ible de lk 
sique. Mus. Bach. 
Université Queen’s, Kingston, 1841 1841 — Lettres, sciences, génie/B.A., M.A.,  B.S8Sc., 
Ont. civil, médecine, théo-| D.Sc., M.Se., M.D., 
logie. Ma A oe oe 
yb): 5 B.Paed., D. 
Paed., B. Com. 
Université d’Ottawa, Ott- 1849 1866 _ Théologie, philosophie,|LL.D., D.D., B.Ph., 
awa, Ont. droit, lettres et com-| D.Ph., B.A., M.A. 
merce. 
Université McMaster, Tor-| 1857 1887 |Oxford, Cambridge,|Lettres, théologie. iB AU hMGCAY,. pe Bisex 
onto, Ont. Londres. {R566 Dale 153 1OY 
Université du Manitoba, Win- 1877 1877 — Lettres, sciences, droit,|B.A., M.A., Bo Se., 
nipeg, Man. médecine, génie civil,| M. ae GiM BC Eee 
architecture, pharma- B.E. E. M.C.E. oe M. 
cie, agriculture. E.E., B.M.E.,B. Arch 
Phm. B., B.S.A., EL. 
B., LL:D. 
Université de la Saskatche- 1907 1907 |Oxford. Lettres, sciences, droit,/B.A., B.Se., B.S.A., 
wan, Saskatoon, Sask. agriculture,génie civil,| B.E., LL.B., M.A., 
pharmacie, comptabi-| M.Sc. 
lité, pédagogie, méde- 
cine vétérinaire. 
Université de l’Alberta, Ed- 1906 1910 |Oxford, McGill et|Lettresetsciences,scien-|B.A., B.Se., M.A., 
monton, Alberta. Toronto. ces appliquées, agricul-| B.S.A., M.Se., LL.B., 
ture, médecine, art} Phm.B.,B.D., LL.D 
dentaire, droit, écoles 
de pharmacie et de 
comptabilité. 
Université de la Colombie}| 1907 1908 Lettres, sciences appli-|/B.A., B.Sc. 
Britannique, Vancouver, — quées et agriculture. 
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65.—Universities of Canada: Number of Students in the Various Faculties, 1920-21. 


65.—Universités Canadiennes: Etudiants dans les différentes facultés, 1920-21. 
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A 1 oe at St. Francis Xavier and 197 at British Columbia were not specified by sex. They are included in the 
ran otal. 

2 672 undergraduate students in Colleges Annexed to University.of Montreal were not specified by Sex, but are included 
in totals by sex and grand total. . , ; ‘ 

3 Exclusive of 407 men and 232 women registered at Victoria and Trinity as well as at Toronto with which they are in 
federation. These should be deducted from the 10,147 in undergraduate and 690 in graduate courses in Arts, Pure Science, 
etc. also from the 657 in Theology. Their’exact distribution among these three faculties cannot, be stated, but approximately 
369 men and 232 women may be deducted from the number of undergraduate students; 25 men for the graduate and 13 from 
the theological. a ee ; 
? ; 7 
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65.—Universities of Canada: Number of Students in the Various Faculties, 1920-21. 


65.—Universités Canadiennes: Etudiants dans les différentes facultés, 1920-21. 
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153 étudiants de St-Francois-Xavier et 197 de |’ bie Britannique, qui figurent au grand total, ne 


sont pas classifiés par sexe. 
2672 bacheliers des colléges annexés 4 1’ Université-de 
indicatrices du sexe. 
3 A l’exclusion de 407 jeunes gens et 232, jeun 
Ceux-ci devraient étre déduits des..10. 
des Sciences pures et enfin d 
peut étre indiquée exacte 
de ceux se préparant au ba 


gurent dans les totaux, mais non dans les colonnes 


ia et & Trinity, ainsi qu’é Toronto, ot ils sont affiliés. 
alauréat, des 690 étudiants des Facultés des Arts et 
Leur répartition exacte entre ces trois facultés ne 
232 jeunes filles peuvent étre déduits du nombre 
st des Sciences et 13 de la Faculté de Théologie. 
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69.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number of Teaching Staff and Students, 1920-21. 


69.—Colléges professionnels et affiliés du Canada: Personnel enseignant et étudiants, 1920-21. 


Number of Téaching Staff. Number of Students. 
Name and Address. Personnel enseignant. Nombre d’étudiants. 
Nom et adresse. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
— — Total. — — Total. 
Hommes.| Femmes. Garcons.| Filles. 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, P.E.I.......... 7 5 12 78 163 241 
Presbyterian College, Halifax, N.S...........02see0eeee: 4 - 4 32 - 32 
College of Ste. Anne, Church Point, N.S..............0. 10 - 10 130 - 130 
Teehniecal College, Halifax, N.S... 4.0... ..000s 6 ees nce ens 8 - he 30 - 33 
Agricultural College. Truro; N:S. 3.02.03 obs ole oes soe erate 16 2 18 388 170 558 
Holy Heart Theological College, Halifax, N.S........... ab - a 92 - 92 
plaMaryis.College, Halifax, NUS 85.0 haces) els stacey 12 - 12 195 = 195 
Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.......... 46 19 65 204 299 503 
Oka Agricultural School, Que..............000cceeeeeees 1 ~ 17 121 - 121 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Agricultural School, Que....... 16 - 16 82 - 82 
Ecoles des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Montreal, Que. 22 - 22 253 - 253 
Stanstead Wesleyan College, Stanstead, Que...........-- 5 4 9 141 113 254 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Que................2008 5 - 5 48 - 48 
Congregational College of Canada, Montreal, Que........ 2 - 4 15 - 15 
Montreal Diocesan Theological College, Montreal, Que... 4 - 4 20 = 20 
Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, Que............ 3 - 3 128 = 128 
Wiyclifie:Colleces Toronto, Ont 24.202. adie se od ob awe 6s 11 1 12 59 - 59 
ROX. Colleges FeTOntO, ONt.scs os devi acoadys sae op cane 9 - 9 130 75 205 
St. Michael's College, Toronto, Ont. «0. d0deecs 000 of ome 25 12 37 367 117 484 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont............... 65 13 78 12237 539 1,776 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ontario...............+. 7 7 14 18% 37 560 
«~-Ontario College of Pharmacy, Toronto, Ont............. 4 = 4 158 10 168 
Ontario Law School, ‘‘Osgoode Hall’, Toronto, Ont..... if = 7 420 16 436 
Toronto Bible College, Toronto, Ont..............220065 6 - 6 147 330}. 477 
-—Royal College of Dental Surgeons, Toronto, Ont......... 79 1 80 873 17 890 
Ontario Veterinary College, Toronto, Ont..............+. 23 - 23 96 - 96 
Waterloo College Lutheran and Theological Seminary, 

WatenloOe@ nt at tcA Mees eve ae dels Gate bases 6 - 6 56 - 56 
iauron Collere, London, Ont... ...dh sc. ccsedesseesuahacns 5 - 5 23 - pia! 
St. Jerome’s College, Kitchener, Ont... .......0..00000- 10 - 10 200 - 200 
Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont...............2.: 22 - 22 163 ~ 163 
Brandon College; Brandon, Man. 2.1... .....5-)c00sc00+ sence 18 5 23 119 140 73/1 
Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man................6+- 21 - 21 102 2 104 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man......-...6sc.-e0cee000e0s 22 - 22 245 135 380 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg, Man..............0..00e000: 5 ] 6 12 5 “17 
Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Man........... 50 12 62 621 391 1,012 
St. John’s College, Winnipeg, Man.............0.cceeeee: ~ - - = = = 
Emmanuel College, Saskatoon, Sask................+.+-- 3 - 3 18 - 18 
Presbyterian Theological College, Saskatoon, Sask...... 4 ~ 4 43 1 44 
St. Chad’s College, Regins Sask. i... i. css csc se edewss 7 1 8 7 - 7 
Edmonton Jesuit College, Edmonton, Alberta............ 20 - 20 226 ~ 226 
Robertson College, Edmonton (South), Alberta.......... 2 - 2 21 = 21 
Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, Alberta....... 19 - 19 657 = 657 
The Anglican Theological College of B.C., Vancouver, ‘ ; of 

a Pe nol te eee eee CAE Bret cea eGR cols cc asctid aigauene Us) o oC eeapee - - 13 
Columbian Methodist College, New Westminster, B.C... 9 12 21 61 104 165 
Royal Naval College, Esquimalt, B.C...............6-- 6 - 6 45 - 45 
Wietoriat Collese 4 Victoria! BsCro Sct fb odonet babs ks 3 My 5 Sole 40 a 
Classical Colleges of Quebec— 

Chicoutimi Classical College. .........0c0c0tsceseees - 45 - 45 600 - 600 

Joliette Classical College..............4- pein ne Reeth 46 - 46 405 - 405 

L’Assomption Classical College...............e.s+00- 46 ~ 46 363 - 363 

eevis Classical Collette ns. ca: len chee cten seo de wns 51 - 51 694 - 694. 

Mont Laurier Classical College...............-.e000- 18 - 18 150 - 150 

Montreal (Loyola) Classical College................. 22 - De 348 - 348 

Montreal (Ste. Marie) Classical College.............. 41 - 4] 603 - 603 

Montreal (St. Sulpice) Classical College.............. 25 - 25 351 - 351 

Nicolet: Classical College. oo. 5) caida koh asc ve deme 49 - 42 Se - 373 

Québec (Petit Séminaire) Classical College.......... 44 - 44 781 - 781 

Rigaud Classical College... 0.3 sass c coche anseceedeaee 40 - 40 316 ~ 316 

himouskt Classi¢al Collese. tgs. ne deseo cee leas s 40 - 40 308 - 308 

St. Alexandre de la Gatineau Classical College....... 15 - 15 208 - 208 

St. Alexandre de la Pocatiére Classical College....... 47 ~ 47 644 ~ 644 

St. Hyacinthe Classical College...............0e0000. 39 - 39 478 ~ 478 

St. Joan Classioal College icc. Bias. so slaw bobs deel 31 - 31 279 - 279 

St. Laurent Classical College.............20ceecceeee 54 ~ 54 514 - 514 

Ste. Thérése Classical College.................00000- 38 - 38 366 - 366 

Sherbrooke Classical College.............0cceeeceee: 47 47 515 - 515 

Trois- Riviéres Classical College..................0-- 35 - 35 452 - 452 

Valleyfield Classical College.............sceeeeeeees 31 - 31 285 = 285 

EERE art vc hers Co cole yeep nad ts En > 1,453 97 1,550 17,336 3,038} 20,486* 


*112 not given by sex.—112 non spécifiés par sexe. 
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70.—Colleges of Canada—Students by Faculties. 
70.—Colléges du Canada: Etudiants par Facultés. 


Courses} Arts, Pure 
mae) Science, Ete. 
O — 

Junior | Lettres, science, 

Ma- etc. 

tricu- 
3 lation 
5 and 
5 Other | Under-| Gradu- 
5 Name and Address. Prepa- | gradu- Den- | Educa-} Engi- 
wa ratory ate |Courses| Agri- | Archi- | Com- | tistry. | tion. | neering 
| wae Courses.|Courses| i culture.| tecture.| merce.| — pep eany _ 
S api Arts, Art Péda- | Génie 
Q Nom et adresse. Prépa- Pure den- | gogie. | civil. 
g ration |Science,| Science, taire. 
Z au Letters | Letters, 

bacca- | and 

lauréat |Philoso-| Philoso- 

et phy 

autres — 

cours | Sous- 

prépara-|gradués. 


' 
i 
' 


1\Prince i College, Charlottetown, = a = = 


P.E.I. 
2|Presbyterian College, Halifax, N.S...... = - 
3|College of Ste.Anne, Church Point,N.S.. 90 40 
4|Technical College, Halifax, N.S....-... 
5|Agricultural College, Truro, N.S......- 
6|Holy Heart Theological College, Hali- 
fax, N.S. 
71St. Mary’s College, Halifax, N.S........ 
8|Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Belle- 
vue, Que. * 
9|Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, 
Monteal, Que. 
10|Stanstead Wesleyan College, Stanstead, 


tates Is.) 
Fhe 
Bree 


Que. 

11|Presbyterian College, Montreal, Que.... 

12|Congregational College of Canada, Mont- 
real, Que. 

13|Montreal Diocesan Theological College, 
Montreal, Que. 

14| Wesleyan Theological College, Montreai, 


Que. 
15|Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont......... 
16| Knox College, Toronto, Ont............ 
17/St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Ont..... 
18|Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph 
Ontario. 
19|Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont.... 
20\Ontario College of Pharmacy, Toronto, 


Ont... 

911\Ontario Law School, ‘‘Osgoode Hall”, 
Toronto, Ont. 

22|Toronto Bible, College, Toronto, Ont... 

23|Royal College of Dental Surgeons, 
Toronto, Ont. 

94\Ontario Veterinary College, Toronto, 


i 

! 
Pome Lge 
aes 
tarhe tet 


Ont. 
25|Waterloo College, Lutherian Theological 
Seminary, Waterloo, Ont. 
26|Huron College, London, Ont............ 
27|\St. Jerome’s College, Kitchener, Ont.... 
28| Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont.. 
29|Brandon College, Brandon, Man........ 
30|Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man.. 
31|Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man......... 
32|Manitoba College, Winnipeg, Man....... 
33|Manitoba Agricultural College, Winni- 


peg Man. 
34|St. John’s College, Winnipeg, Man....... 
35|Emmanuel College, Saskatoon ,Sask.... 
36|Presbyterian Theological College, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. 
371St. Chad’s College, Regina, Sask....... 
33\Edmonton Jesuit College, Edmonton, 


Alta. 
39 sola em College, Edmonton (South), 


cs 
' 
t 


bo 
aL 
S 


erta. 

40\Institute of Technology and Art, 
Calgary, Alta. 

41|Royal Naval College, Esquimalt, B.C.. 

42|The Anglican. Theological College of 
B.C., Vancouver. 

43|\Columbian Methodist College, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

44|Victoria College, Victoria, B.C......... 
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70.—Colleges of Canada—Students by Faculties. 
70.—Colléges du Canada:—Etudiants par Facultés. 


Domestic Science.—Science ménagére. 


Pata te teat etlent 


mer 
Sum- | Schools Com- 
mer for 
Veteri- | Schools} Others 
nary for than 
Medi- | Tea- Tea- 
cine. | chers. | chers. 
Méde- | Cours | Cours 
cine d’été | d’été 
vétéri- | pour pour 
naire. insti- | autres 
tuteurs.| que les 


(sans 
double 
em- 
ploi). 


Medicine.—Médecine. 
Correspondence.—Correspondance. 

B 

tae) 

Lar | 

fe) 

a>) 
Commercial.—Commerciale. 


Music.—Musique. 
Pharmacy.—Pharmacie. 
Theology.—Théologie. 
Primary.—Primaire. 
Classical.—Classique. 
All Other.—Tous autres. 
Number.—Nombre. 


| OO | | | | | | | | | | Ss FO 
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70.—Colleges of Canada—Students by Faculties—Concluded. 
70.—Colléges du Canada: Etudiants par Facultés—fin. 
eal 
Courses Arts, Pure 


Leading] Science, Etc. 
to _— 


Junior | Lettres, science, 
Ma- ete. 

tricu- 

lation 
and 

Other |Under- | Gradu- 

Name and Address. Prepa- | gradu- ate - | Den- | Educa-| Engi- 
tory ate |Courses| Agri- | Archi- | Com- | tistry. | tion. | neering. 
— Courses.|Courses| in |culture. | tecture.| merce. — — — 

p — fin Arts,| Arts Art | Péda- | Génie 
© Nom et adresse. Prépa- | Pure |{Science, den- | gogie. | civil. 
-Q ration | Science,| Letters, taire. 

g au Letters | and 
9, baececa- | and _ |Philoso- 

l lauréat |Philoso-}| phy. 

— et phy. 
3S autres _ —— 
¢ cours | Sous- | Gra- 

s prépara-|gradués.| dués. 

Z toires. 
Classical Colleges of Quebec.—Colléges 
classiques de Québec— 
AG COR pou tims Los oo ne ep eeeee pei ok a es itt Fe, a 2 od tes m = 
A0l Joliotte, f titdacauct ten ee Ge SF RRR SE), 2 = = = a a bse = 25 = 
40) TP Assomption 465 «<< £5 000.0 eae ee = o S = ae = ss me x 
AQ' Devise Aiba tele octet tne Set ee Bad = = Z = 3 be. = oa bs 
AGUNPont LAUTION cc sacs ceeain seme es acca eas 2 es S me as = = i ~ 
50|/Montreal (Loyola)........... = = = == = = z S s 
51|Montreal (Ste. Marie)........---..+++ = = ds = = ze = ~ “ 
52|Montreal (St. Sulpice)..........+.ee+e+ = = = an = ee = = st 
Dal NICOLE ty ee se Re Ree totauale sterstetan tele = = = = = - = = is 
54|Quebec (Petit Séminaire).............++- = = ms i = = mm cal es 
BD RACAUG 0. bias utnine aie eiclare « Mate g-aekaak 2s = = = Ana = = Pe pe 
DOUIMMOUS KT sco, Acre ears na ieee, die esceyels or chent« - = = = ls = = ES - 
57|St. Alexandre de la Gatineau........... = = = = = eh fe a hs 
58/St. Alexandre de la Pocatiére........... = a ae a ES = iy ee ee 
DOESte EL yacinthe.. steers cae vei sei Neale verre - = = nas 2 ES es = = 
GOES Tear wrote hee tenaiae tise epemerenets - = = = = = a 2 2 
GETS Ge uanTent ess seers csigrs rein 8 etee'« epenenapetars - = = = = Bes is fa = 
G2 Stor 1 N6rESO cited ste. od aes eleie oy ety ei oraneoeaie - = = 25 = = Bes ¥ pa 
GSISHEEDLOOKE .civche c cwaie siete astus vies are reverse - - a = 2 = bs ts = 
GA Trois RAVICLOS, ch vac curt esa cite ual lor focdioters - - = = = = = = = 
65|Valleyfield............ Pee - - - - = s & es = 
24111 1,038 4 797 - 306 890 161 Do 


DN hs ae vette eS eI el a at ee ee 


cw 
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70.—Colleges of Canada—Students by Faculties—Concluded. 
70.—Colléges du Canada: Etudiants par Facultés-fin. 
Sum- 
oO mer 
5 Sum- | Schools Com- 
o mer for 3 | mercial Totals 
& Veteri- | Schools} Others z and Exclud- 
g nary for than -§ | Applied F ing 
& Medi- | Tea- Tea- = Art, 2 Dupli- 
s cine. | chers. | chers.| & etc. = cates 
2 a ae = — _ 8 — = P aie 
D 3 8 8 | Méde- | Cours | Cours | & | Com- ; a 3 & | Total 
| Ss g # cine | d’été | d’été | © | merce| © g 3 3 (sans | o 
; 9 : = co étéri- our our eyart (“a i) Re double |5 
g ® oS a rea dsc pow p | | Q : 
S as) 3 a fe naire. | insti- | autres g | appli- | _§ oO a 3 ploi). | 
2 ? aS a A am tuteurs.| queles| & qué "a I = a 2 
3 > = | ae Ay = oO A 
oP) S is 3 2 [ Insti- | l ‘3 | I 
2 fa g 7 $ a tuteurs. 5 s 2 E k 
Sieh Oboob Gee] cepa ARB AS We ee DS = 
Bal ceeshce. | meiome |e : f|é|4|s : 
yeahs Ges) St teed Car poe 6) Thies © pe jl Ur Z 
- - - - - - - ~ - - - SDiew SPA lee Olle - 600} 44 
= e ES % - a e = - 4 _ 95} 15] 295) - 405|46 
: 2 & de a = = ws - s 2 TW) WoW ggg] HwlD 363|47 
2 a = n a - é . = 2 2 ay 5 91 ft {galt eh = 694/48 
- - - - - - - - - - - 20 87 43 - 150|49 
- - - - - - - - - - - 7 - 277 ~ 34850 
- - ~ - - ~ ~ - - ~ ~ 60 - 543 - 603/51 
a 4 - = 2 3 a ws a ah = Spies ay tine 351|52 
at =| eer Ot 2 e a is = a fof. Paes Mego ial 2 373153 
- = - - - - - - - = ~ = - 781 - 781|54 
2 m - E Sy athe “ x a # ao ae ont rise 316|55 
SY Dicks ee eae a eb - “ SS a OO a Vir eo RT fe 308|56 
= . - = < = = = = = ut Cy Wace aie Oy tea 208157 
SAL SES; Ree Pa toe em ool bs - - = EEF A06 agg): ae 644/58 
- - - s = - - 2 = a “: Z ch A Lit eee 478|59 
74 ae z bs = . ¥ - e 5 x meat Pet TOl ay 100). ne 279160 
= iy é u ‘ Z “ “ = se =} Betsepe aga! sort! 514161 
- - - - - - - - - - - - 72| 294 - 366|62 
e » = ¥ : = = e E x i i ba 1 igen 0 ee 515163 
“ & S a ee i: ze “ a x : Seer OMT at® o 452|64 
zs is = i Z 2 = Z = a 2 45} 92; 1481 - 285/65 
397} 436)  7| +140] +168] 1,067 96} 1,143} 139] 325] ~~ -286| 804] 2,539] 5,690] 1,231 & 
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71.—Colleges of Canada: Financial Statistics, 1920-21. 
71.—Colléges du Canada: Statistiques financiéres, 1920-21. 


ee oaona“q“#$qp?D9ao>+0Ee6—0—=—=@$@wq${aa_>—— “<a 


Name and Address. 


Nom et adresse. 


Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, P.E.I.............-+00++: 
Presbyterian College, Halifax, N.S., (1920)........-.--0-e+eeeeee- 
College of Saint-Anne, Church Point, N.S............6-0 +e serene 
Technical College, Halifax, N.S........ 062 0e se cseeer eee creer ees 
Agricultural College, Truro, N.S... 0.00... sees cece eee eee eee 
Holy Heart Theological College, Halifax, PNT SS Seateanuerd Bh ole vcsesare cues 


OOOH Ore Whe 


Ontario College of Art,Toronto, Ont.......... i in ale as ee epee 
Ontario College of Pharmacy, Toronto, Ont...........-.++-++05+> 
Ontario Law School, Toronto, Ont.............0ce ee eee eee eee eees 
Toronto Bible College, Toronto, Ont..................e cece re eees 
Royal College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario, Toronto, Ont....... 
Ontario Veterinary College, Toronto, Ont..........+..-++se++++:: 
Waterloo College, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Waterloo, Ont 
Huron'College,duondon, Ont. y..% 3. cn 22 bea eae cielo vies oir eye 2 ie wi 
Spilerome siColloce, Katchenel.Omten.cs sn sineiee aie foci) ee aie 
Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont...............-2+eeeee eee: 
Brandon Collese, Brandon, Mani). 3-22... 02 a.- 3. sees + fe ee ino 
The Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man..............0++++-5-- 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man................ceseeeeseeenreeees 
Manitoba College, Wannipes,-Mame) 5. che a cise; pelerisne siersients 2 le 
Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Man.............-..+-+5 
St, John’s College, Winnipeg; Man. (1919).: 00.2... ...200 eee 
Emmanuel, College} Saskatoon, Sask >... )s.0.- 2) e+ ene ale ce eee ae 
Presbyterian Theological College, Saskatoon, Sask. .........-... 
St. Chad’s Gollese*® Recina, cask ac. oo eee eee faa ates 
Edmonton Jesuit College, Edmonton, Alberta...............2.45- 
Robertson College, Edmonton (South) Alberta..............+-4-- 
Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, Alta................... 
Anglican Theological College, of B.C., Vancouver, B.C........... 
Columbia Methodist College, New Westminster, B.C............- 
Royal Naval College, Esquimalt, B.C.............:eeceeeeeeeeee 
Wictoria Wolleges Victoria, EG cape tech aera ve etakeieens cya ted ler ete eerel ks 


Value of 
Endow- 
ment. 


Dotations. 


$ 


149, 042 


4,000,000 


154,328 
368,403 
191, 672 
139, 105 
129, 552 
291, 245 
458,932 


12,080 
25,000 


43, 882 
10,000 


Value of 
Land and 
Buildings. 


Terrains 
et bati- 
ments. 


$ 


450,000 
180,000 
100,200 
240,000 
400,000 
400,000 
150,000 
3,500,000 
640,444 
210,800 
213,489 
105, 927 
100,000 
300,000 
224,814 
700,000 
585,000 
2,000,000 
124,781 
50,337 


370,000 


60, 466 
50,000 


222,416 


707,000 
400,000 
4,056,474 
250,000 
70,300 
26,000 
140,000 
175,000 
12, G00 
93,575 
20,347 
135,269 


6,710,333) 17,464,639 


Value of Value of 
Scientific other 
Equipment | Property. 
Appareils Autres 
scientifi- | propriétés. 
ques. 
$ $ 
2,000 ~ 
1,260 4,550 
200,000 
25,000 
2,500 
350,000 
25,029 
200 10,0 
- 7,9 
5,000 - 
- 27, 394 
10,329 
- 100,000 
80,000 - 
1,000 - 
7,813 - 
1,000 10,000 
- 18,000 
1,000 14,000 
1,000 - 
56,519 1,556 
669, 650 193,469 


1Including $300,000 not specified by St. Jerome’s College.—Y compris $300,000 non spécifiés par le collége St-Jéréme. 
Including $153,985 not specified by Manitoba Agricultural College—Y compris $153,985 non spécifiés par le Collége 


Agricole du Manitoba. 


3Net expenditure after receipts from farm, to the amount of $18,509 forwarded to the Government, 


dépenses nettes aprés les recettes de la ferme ($18,509) remises au gouvernement, furent déduites. 


were deducted.—Les 


Sao Pu ehbat i 
oS 


—— 
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71.—Colleges of Canada: Financial Statistics, 1920-21—Concluded. 
71.—Colléges du Canada: Statistiques financiéres, 1920-21—Fin. 
Sources of Income. Expenditure. 
Total Sources de revenus. Dépenses. 
value of Total — 
Property. Govern- Income. 
— Invest- ment Other _ 
Total ments. Grants. Fees. Sources. Total des Current. Capital 
propriétés. — — — — revenus. — — Total. 
Placements | Allocations | Contribu- Autres Courantes. Capital. 
des gou- tions des sources. 
vernements} étudiants. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
452,000 - 25,000 1,400 - 26,400 22,000 3,000 25,000 1 
329, 042 12,379 - - 14,004 26,383 - ~ ~ 2 
106,010 - - 19,545 10,357 29,902 28,780 ~ 28,780 3 
440,000 - 56, 756 - - 56, 756 56, 756 1, 732 58,488 4 
425,000 - 77,156 - = 77, 156 58, 6478 1,115 59, 7628 5 
400,000 - ~ 12,500 3,000 15,500 17,800 = 17,800 6 
152,500 500 - 21,000 5,500 27,000 25,000 10,000 35,000 ih 
7,750,000 207,363 11,500 14, 667 135,000 368, 530 356,030 12,500 368,530 8 
665,473 - 60,000 6, 940 1,166 68, 106 80,377 ~ 80,377 9 
365, 128 4,303 800 55,597 6, 863 67,563 81,608 - 81,608} 10 
592,092 16,435 - 4,000 300 20,735 26, 945 - 26,945) 11 
305, 568 11,183 a2 8,975 6,307 26,465 26,415 - 26,415} 12 
244,105 7,561 - - 6,413 13,974 13,107 Qato 15,482) 13 
429, 552 6,482 - 307 18,Q00 24,789 dsr t Wi - 25,317) 14 
543, 453 18,401 - 150 64,386 82,937 67,281 14, 506 81,787| 15 
1,158, 932 26, 952 - 116 41,030 68,098 52,156 20,330 72,486) 16 
585,000 - - 24,900 8, 750 33, 650 33,650 - 33,650; 17 
2,000,000 - 139,771 18, 416 - 158,187 471,068 - 471,068] 18 
124,781 - 25,000 6,644 191 31,835 26,808 4,857 31,665} 19 
72, 746 557 - 41,393 6, 347 48,297 35, 264 - 35, 264 = 
125,000 2,042 - 920 12,088 15,050 15,030 - 150,030} 22 
450,000 ~ - 189, 633 29,571 219, 204 165,077 119, 142 284,219) 23 
- - 42,850 8,100 - 50,950 42,850 - 42,850) 24 
61,466 - - 2,400 11,240 13, 640 133278 - 1352786 25 
114, 026 5, 649 - 909 9,364 15,922 10,547 - 10,547; 26 
300,000 - = 40,000 3,000 43,000 38,000 - 38,000 ae 
332,459 5,028 = 26,271 64, 808 96,107 70,831 21,495 92,326; 29 
= = i hale: 3,167 10,339 10, 623 - 10,623) 30 
873,970 9, 744 - 11,000 37,802 58,546 49,099 - 49,099) 31 
617,886 11, 956 - = 11,304 23,260 33, 860 = 33,860; 32 
4,056, 474 - - - - 153, 985 325,321 19,307 344,628) 33 
450,000 - - 2,000 9,000 11,000 = = = 34 
70,300 747 - 750 18, 384 19,881 19, 794 - 19,794) 35 
26,000 - - 150 12,124 12,274 11,572 900 12,472] 36 
151,000 548 = 350 6,165 7,063 7,852 - 7,852} 37 
190,000 - = 48,224 6,298 54,522 51,797 = 51,797| 38 
17,000 242 = - 9,000 9,242 6, 242 = 6,242) 39 
151, 650 - = 1,540 - 1,540 9,939 75, 625 85,564} 40 
64,229 3, 667 - 1,435 6, 787 11,889 11,566 3,200 14,766} 41 
145, 269 458 Tout Vee | 25, 822 65, 502 46,841 18,661 65, 502 fe 
- - - - = _ - - ~ t4 
25,338,111! 352,197 440, 144 615,315 603,538} 2,165,1792] (2,445,128 328, 745 2,773,873 
13.—PRIVATE SCHOOLS—ECOLES PRIVEES 
72.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada. General Summary by Provinces, 1921. 
72.—Ecoles élémentaires et secondaires privées au Canada. Résumé général par provinces, 1921. 
Number of Pupils enrolled. 
Number | Number Nombre d’éléves inscrits. 
of insti- | on teach- 
tutions. jing staff. |In Elem-|In Second- Unspeci- 
Province. — — entary ary Special | fied by Total. 
Nombre | Nombre | Grades. | Grades. |work only| Grades. 
d’insti- |du person- _ — = ae 
tutions. | nel ensei- | Degrés Degrés Cours |Nonspéci- 
gnant. élémen- | secon- | spéciaux. | fiés par 
taires. daires. degrés. 
LE? 1D Al SS BS OE ats RE nt A RAO Ba) ee CP 3 11 323 13 - - 336 
IN ca Ni = Boer ap ears, aierchonseva toate otevsns wake tates 9 135 748 539 245 103 1,635 
INAS res Nice dnt) ie tien Sree diese ate hs end Ree ae 4 38 278 256 111 - 645 
CAE OSes AN. Mae Is Red Rrra chs, eee Cee 40 588 2,085 2,276 467 2,707 7,535 
NT ee Mea Petes hs tates. wate ston one meee 6 49 265 240 42 601 1,148 
SED Sarin, AGE RIE <a: cSE ek  e ee ee 39 158 2,276 545 22 543 3,386 
Lees Se oR ee a. A 5 ae a 21 136 ert 903 - - 2,274 
BAG —COF- Bb ee. So eRe Pe ating sts 8 79 766 182 50 298 +.» 1,291 
BBO CALS Ne ters RON oy aah cke ec 130 1,194 8,112 4,954 937 4,247 18,250 
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75.—Business Colleges (Private) in Canada: General Summary by provinces for the year ended June 30, 1921. 


75.—Colléges Commerciaux (privés) au Canada: Résumé par provinces, 1921. 


N.S. |N.B : ; 
Description. — — | Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. |Alta. | — | Total. Description. 
N.-E.|N.-B. C.-B. 
Number of Colleges peper ene: 5 6 24 (pe 9 8 9 7 140| Nombre de colléges. 
Number on teaching staff.. 27 2 177| 332 54 14 38 27 690| Nombre d’instructeurs. 
Number of Students: Nombre d’étudiants: 
Day Coursess.,e4:enieanans. 423| 574] 3,178] 7,929] 2,206] 334] 1,490} 1,111) 17,245| Cours du jour. 
Night Courses. . rites 228] 166| 1,969] 4,977| 1,267} 145} 726] 812} 10,290) Cours du soir. 
Courses unspecified. .. Bee Saar: 575 71 — | 1,086 - 42 - - 1,774] Cours non indiqués. 
Totaled chats. tegen. ace 1,226] 811] 5, 147/13, 992] 3,473) 521) 2,216] 1,923) 29,309 Total. 
Males, specified.......-...- 515| 371] 2,964) 7,680] 1,213] 138] 936] 539] 11,425] Hommes indiqués. 
Females, specified.......... 711} 440] 1,828] 5,061|12,007) 383] 1,280) 895] 15,224) Femmes indiquées. 
Subjects offered: Sujets: 
Arithmetic, commercial.. 265| 384] 1,092) 3,360} 710 84) 355 97| 6,297| Arithmét. commerciale. 
Arithmetic of Investment. . 157} 139) 385] 683 74 = = - 1,438] Arithmét. de placements 
Auditing Bas faae Senne ae - 201 85| 544 4 ~ 30 9 876| Comptabilité. 
Banking tas caper paeteeete ets 200) 295} 335} 1,146 74 24 50 - 2,124) Banque. 
Book-keeping..........-.-.- 156} 324| 998] 3,666] 738} 105} 105} — 84) 6,176) ‘enue des livres. 
Business practice. . : SO Tomoos 728) 3,360] 108 Bolen ood 116| 5,328) Pratique des affaires. 
Business organization and = 201 85| 574 ~ 5 50 - 915| Organisation et gérance. 
management. 
GIVics inte s See ike - 148 - 39 74 25 - - 286| Histoire civique. 
Commercial Law.. oe 9242| 307) 4389} 2,907) — 315 87 127 55| 4,479] Droit commercial. 
Commercial Geography... 50 6 117} 158 - - - - 226] Géographie commerciale. 
Correspondence.........-..-| 469] 664] 1,547] 6,256] 1,493] 187} 916} 139} 11,671) Correspondance. 
Economic Geography... - 6| 274 1 - - - - 281) Géographie économique. 
Economic Theory.......... =e = — 228 ~ - - - 228) Théorie économique. 
English Literature.......... = 12 9 175 1 - 3 2 192} Jittérature anglaise. , 
English Composition....... 200| 215) 585} 803} 420 51 81 2|  2,357| Composition anglaise. 
UT TO N acs Ses hs eee Eco aye 203 502 482) 4,134 364 95 645 125 6,550| Classement. 
erenehs: 5 264 cae tote ste 6 62 683 50 s = 9) = 803| Francais. 
History of Commerce and 50 - 93 12 - ~ - - 155| Histoire du commerce et 
Industry. de |’industrie. 
Business papers.........-... 20311412 494] 4,252 148 120} 493 140! 6,262} Documents commerciaux. 
Ofnce RoutmMes sade ass 426 520) 1,213] 4,325 315 161} 1,040 124 8,124] Travail de bureau. 
Penmanship acces eee 411 597| 1,002] 7,045] 1,532) 234) 639] 109) 11,569} Calligraphie. 
Rapid Calculation..........| 419} 495] 1,194] 4,649] 1,214 208) 617} 125} 8,858} Calcul rapide. 
Secretarial duties........... 5 66 151} 1,970} 1,477 35 115 37| 3,856] Secrétariat. 
Spellings, |b. He. ome tee: a 385 578| 1,549) 7,274) 1,951 252 981 133] 13,103] Orthographie. 
Adding Machine............ 239} 299] 141) 1,980} 280} 60) 179 35| 3,213} Arithmographe. 
Dictaphone: ..... 3... ....- 100]: 40} , 180]. (S757) S138 10} 30) - 1,105} Dictaphone. 
Mechanical Book-keeping... = - 85| . 141 - - 4 ~ 230| Tenue des livres mécani- 
que. 
Mimeooraphy s,s.) toc sn. 100 148 175 861 118 46 - 28 1,476} Miméographe. 
Posting Machine............ 2s - ~ 73 - - ~ - 73| Machine & tenue des livres. 
Rapid calculator........... = 58] 298] 1,463) 200 5 4 5| 2,033} Caleulateur rapide. 
mlidewscales: : 0o. toca. «5 ta. 488 - 85 43 - - - - 616| Régle baréme. 
iy pewr iting atte cei oo 4c 100 510] 1,588) 6,775] 2,342 240) 1,109 161} 12,820] Dactylographie. 
Shorthand: Sténographie: 
Isaac Pitman............. 30M 6) 270 792) 4,222) 1,288 178 913 353 8,393 Isaac Pitman. 
Greve. Reel oe de - - 55| 3,250) 490 80} 361 The 4A Gregg. 
Paragon nan eennee seas 74 ~ 142 - 206 27 - - 449 Paragon. 
BGy diet ee he eee nee - - 173 37 oa - 190 - 437 Boyd. 
1 DY Ese CR Bl ee a8 -_ - 180 - ~ - - - 180 Elie. 
Graham Pitmaniec........ - - ~ 159 ~ - - - 159 Graham Pitmanic. 
Eclectic Simplified....... - ~ = 94 - - ~ - 94 Eclectic simplifié. 
Mack’. Sos re wataecee - - - - - 56 - - 56 Mack. 
SUCCESA. ih.a. eee eee - - - 30 - - ~ ~ 30 Success. 
Perrault-Duployee........ - — | 1,403 - - ~ ~ 1,403 Perrault-Duployée. 
Totalie: Aawratont theo 451 270| 2.745) 7.792) 2,021 341 1,464 530] 15,614 Total. 
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PREFACE 


Il est dit dans |’Apergu historique et statistique sur l’Instruction publique 
au Canada, publié par le Bureau en 1921, que cette publication servait d’intro- 
duction 4 une série de rapports annuels, qui permettraient d’élaborer la coordi- 
nation statistique approuvée par la Conférence d’octobre 1920. Le présent 
rapport est le premier de cette série. 


Nécessairement, une entreprise aussi vaste, que la coordination des statis- 
tiques de linstruction publique dans la Puissance entiére, a besoin de l’couvre 
du temps pour se développer. La mesure de ce développement se trouve dans 
le présent rapport, tout particuliérement dans les tableaux relevant VAge des 
écoliers des différents degrés scolaires, qui constituent la partie la plus importante 
des statistiques de cette nature. Ces travaux occupent la plus grande partie du 
rapport et existent pour cinq provinces; nous espérons que le rapport de l’année 
prochaine contiendra les mémes données pour au moins deux nouvelles provinces 
et qu'il sera possible de donner des détails plus complets, au sujet de lassiduité 
scolaire et du personnel enseignant. Nous appelons aussi l’attention sur la 
premiére partie du tableau I et les tableaux II et III, lesquels donnent, croyons- 
nous, une estimation de la gent écoliére du Canada, plus rapprochée de la réalité 
que toute autre information similaire publiée jusqu’ici. Des données nouvelles 
et importantes figurent également dans le tableau consacré 4 l’enseignement 
supérieur; enfin, nous publions pour la premiére fois des statistiques sur les insti- 
tutions enseignantes privées de presque toutes les provinces. 


Il ne faudrait pas, en lisant le présent rapport, exagérer l’importance des 
différences existant entre les provinces, que semblent révéler les tableaux com- 
paratifs, parce que les chiffres ne sont souvent que l’expression de conditions 
particuliéres. De plus il faut toujours tenir compte des circonstances. Par 
conséquent, les comparaisons directes devraient étre bornées aux tableaux rétros- 
pectifs (tels que les tableaux 4, 54, 71 4 74, présentant le nombre des écoliers 
depuis les temps les plus lointains, la proportion des sexes parmi les éléves de 
lenseignement secondaire, la formation des instituteurs et le codt de l’instruc- 
tion publique), lesquels en mettant en lumiére V’allure du proqrés offrent une 
base de comparaison entre les provinces et entre la situation présente d’une 
province et sa situation passée. Dans.un pays neuf, une progression soutenue a 
une signification plus grande que l’état de choses du moment. Parmiles meilleurs 
sujets de comparaison susceptibles d’établir une différentiation dans un rapport 
pour une seule année, sont: (1) les différentes catégories d’écoles d’une méme 
province et (2) les résultats atteints par les éléves des deux sexes dans les mémes 
écoles. C’est pour cette raison que l’on a consacré une partie considérable de 
ce rapport aux types d’écoles et 4 la répartition des sexes par Age et par degré. 


Ce que l’on devrait s’appliquer 4 dégager en comparant les chiffres des deux 
provinces, ce ne sont point les divergences, mais bien plutdt les points de ressem- 
blance. Nonobstant la différence dans les programmes d’étude et dans les buts 
poursuivis, la situation des écoliers d’un certain Age dans les différentes provinces 
est 4 peu prés la méme. On croirait, en vérité, qu’il devrait y avoir au moins 
autant de différence, entre les résultats donnés par les diverses catégories d’écoles 
d’une méme province qu’entre les résultats obtenus par deux provinces distinctes. 
Ceci conduit 4 conclure qu’en stimulant et appréciant les progrés scolaires, il y a 
trois facteurs qui se retrouvent partout, dans toutes les provinces et dont |’influence 
dépasse de beaucoup les effets que peuvent exercer les conditions locales et le 
manque d’uniformité des méthodes d’édueation, 4 savoir: (1) la mentalité de 
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Véléve, (2) la régularité de la fréquentation de l’école et (3) Vheureuse influence 
exercée par un bon instituteur. En ce qui concerne le facteur mentionné en 
premier lieu, il serait intéressant de connaitre l’opinion exprimée par le comité 
national d’hygiéne mentale et de lire la discussion sur l’inspection médicale dans 
chaque province; dans l’appréciation du second facteur, il est important de 
remarquer qu’en 1921, le pourcentage d’assiduité dans les provinces maritimes 
fut plus élevé qu’il ne l’avait jamais été; enfin, en ce qui concerne le troisiéme 
facteur, on peut constater avec satisfaction une amélioration apportée en 1920-21 
i Venseignement et a la carriére enseignante; mentionnons entre autres: (1) 
augmentation des traitements dans toutes les provinces; (2) l’entrée a Vécole 
normale rendue plus difficile au Manitoba et dans l’ Alberta; (3) les préts consentis 
par les provinces du Nouveau-Brunswick et de l’Alberta pour permettre aux 
futurs instituteurs de poursuivre leurs études et augmentation des candidats a 
Venseignement dans ces provinces résultant de cette mesure; (4) les travaux de 
l'Institut de Pédagogie de Montréal. 


Ce rapport est divisé en deux parties, outre les notes introductives, celles-ci 
consistant en définitions de termes données dans leur ordre alphabétique, dans 
le but de servir de glossaire et un résumé de certaines régles en vigueur dans 
différentes provinces. La premiére partie constitue une revue de tout ce qui 


concerne l’instruction publique dans chaque province, ainsi que les innovations 
ayant un caractére national. A cette partie est annexé un résumé des lois tou- 
chant A Vinstruction publique, passées en l’année 1921. La deuxiéme partie est 
constituée par des tableaux statistiques divisés en 14 sections, commengant par 


un résumé général des statistiques de Vinstruction publique et se terminant par 
une description détaillée de |’échelonnement des éléves dans les classes et de la 
classification des instituteurs et institutrices. Quatre sections sont consacrées 
au cot de V’instruction publique, 4 l’enseignement supérieur, aux écoles privées 


et aux écoles & l’usage des indiens. 


Ce rapport est l’cevre de M. M. C. MacLean, A.M.; il a été présenté sous la 
surveillance du professeur 8. A. Cudmore, M.A., F.5.5., chef de la section de 
Vinstruction publique. ' 

R. H. COATS, 


Statisticien du Dominion. 
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INTRODUCTION—DEFINITION DES TERMES ET RESUME DES 
REGLEMENTS REGISSANT L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE 


Définition des termes 


Académie.—Dans la Nouvelle-Ecosse, simplement une haute école gratuite, accessible 4 tous les éléves 


du comté réunissant les conditions nécessaires; dans Québec, une école owt l’on professe les matiéres 
de l’enseignement primaire 4 chaque degré, ¢’est-A-dire le programme des huit premiéres (années » 
dans les écoles catholiques et des onze premiéres «années» dans les écoles protestantes. Dans 
les autres provinces, le mot académie désigne généralement une institution indépendante, telle 
qu’un collége de garcons ou de filles, etc. 


Classe collégiale-—Au Manitoba, une école urbaine qui posséde trois instituteurs se consacrant exclusive- 
ment aux études de haute école, par opposition & la «haute école », laquelle ne posséde que deux 
de ces instituteurs. Cette classe se fait sous le méme toit qui abrite les classes élémentaires et 
sous la direction du méme principal. Cette derniére caractéristique la distingue de Vinstitut 
collégial, qui n’abrite que les classes de haute école et d’école technique. 

College affilié— Une institution ot l’on professe les matiéres enseignées dans les facultés universitaires et, 
s'il s’agit d’un collége professionnel, les études conduisant aux carriares libérales; les dipl6mes 
d’un collége affilié sont décernés par l’université A laquelle il est affilié. La plupart des colléges 
affiliés (autres que les colléges professionnels) professent également des matiares sortant du cadre 
de l’enseignement universitaire, c’est-A-dire que, souvent, ces colléges enseignent les matiéres 
préparatoires au baccalauréat, & partir de l’année d’entrée 4 la haute école, jusqu’A l’obtention. 
du dipl6me de bachelier és-lettres, etc. L’enseignement commercial est aussi donné quelquefois 
dans ces colléges. 

Collége annexé.— Dans Québec, on dit d’un collége qu’il est annexé lorsque l’université se borne & l’appro- 
bation de son programme d’études et de ses réglements disciplinaires, & se faire représenter aux 
examens et 4 sanctionner les dipldmes accordés par ce collége. 


Collége associé.—Dans Québec, un collége associé est un collége affilié situé en dehors de la province. 


College classique-—Dans Québec, une institution d’enseignement secondaire presque identique aux colléges 
affiliés dont il vient d’étre parlé. Il n’est pas sous le contréle du département de 1’ Instruction 
publique. 

Collége commercial.—Dans notre pays, ce terme s’applique généralement A une institution privée ot 
l’on enseigne les matiéres commerciales ou quelques-unes d’entre elles, ainsi que la préparation 
littéraire indispensable. En principe, ces institutions délivrent elles-mémes leurs propres dipl6mes; 
elles préparent également leurs éléves A subir des examens et concours tels que ceux du service 
civil, ete. 

Commissaires, Bureau des—Dans Québec, od l’unité scolaire administrative est la municipalité, au lieu 
du district ou de la section, la commission scolaire majoritaire est appelée Bureau des Commis- 
saires, tandis que la commission minoritaire, (appelée dans les autres provinces «Commission de 
Pécole séparée ») qu’elle soit catholique ou protestante, porte le nom de Bureau des Syndics. 


Commissaires d’ école.—Ce nom est donné dans la Nouvelle-Ecosse aux membres des commissions seolaires 
des villes incorporées. 


Commissaires de district—Dans la Nouvelle-Ecosse, le territoire appelé «district scolaire » dans toutes les 
autres provinces, sauf Québec et Ontario, est appelé section scolaire; toutes ces sections. forment 
33 «districts », administrés par des commissaires de district, dont les attributions consistent essen- 
tiellement 4 modifier les limites des sections scolaires; leur secrétaire procéde 4 l’inspection des 
écoles. 

Degrés élémentaires—Dans les écoles primaires de Québec, les quatre premiéres «années » des écoles catho- 
liques et les sept premiéres «années» des écoles protestantes; dans toutes les autres provinces, les 
degrés I 4 VIII inclusivement, sauf dans le cas des «Junior High Schools » oi les degrés VII et VIII 
inclusivement sont distraits de l’enseignement primaire. 


Degré intermédiaire.—Dans la Colombie-Britannique, le troisiéme livre de lecture (ou degrés V et VI) 
de l’enseignement primaire et la troisi&me année des degrés de haute école. 


Degrés scolaires.—La subdivision du travail dans les écoles ordinaires, les degrés élémentaires étant, dans 
la plupart des provinces, les huit premiers, et les degrés secondaires ceux numérotés de IX & XII. 


Degrés secondaires.—Les degrés scolaires au-dessus du degré VIII, embrassant ordinairement les degrés 
IX 4 Xil. 

Département de Vinstruction publique—Le corps administratif chargé de l’instruction publique; dans 
Québec, le département n’est pas sous la direction immédiate du gouvernement provincial, mais 
le secrétaire provincial sert de trait-d’union entre ces deux organes; dans les autres provinces il 
forme l’un des ministéres du gouvernement. provincial. 


District scolaire——Dans toutes les provinces, A Vexception de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, Québec et Ontario, la 
plus petite unité scolaire administrative gouvernée par une commission scolaire (on |’appelle 
«section » dans la Nouvelle-Ecosse et Ontario); en ce qui concerne la Nouvelle-Ecosse, voir ci- 
dessus au mot «Commissaires de district »; dans Ontario, ce terme signifie un district de haute 
école; dans Québec, c’est une subdivision de la municipalité scolaire, laquelle tient lieu du district 
des autres provinces. 

District mineur—Terme autrefois employé dans l’tle du Prince-Edouard pour désigner un district scolaire 
dans lequel le nombre des écoliers inscrits et le niveau de leur fréquentation scolaire étaient insuffi- 
sants pour justifier l’allocation du gouvernement 4 l’instituteur. 
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District municipal.—Voir «Commissaires de district ». 

District pauvre.—Au Nouveau-Brunswick, un district scolaire qui ne peut exister qu’avec l’aide d’une 
allocation spéciale du gouvernement. 

Division scolaire —En Colombie-Britannique, l’une des classes d’une école. 


Ecole-—Dans la Nouvelle-Ecosse, le Nouveau-Brunswick et la Saskatchewan, une classe dirigée par un 
instituteur; dans les autres provinces V’école proprement dite, prise dans son sens abstrait. 
Ecole a classes multiples.— Une école ayant plus d’une classe ou plus d’un instituteur. 


\" 


Ecole assistée-—Dans la Colombie-Britannique, une école dont l’instituteur est payé entiérement par la 
province. 


Ecoles de jour, sous le controle administratif, ordinaires ou générales.—C’est ainsi que l’on désigne dans ce 
rapport (le mot écoles (générales » est employé dans les rapports de la Nouvelle-Ecosse), toutes 
les écoles de jour enseignant les matiéres des écoles ordinaires (écoles maternelles et degrés I 4 
XII) et placées sous le controle du département de 1|’Instruction publique, pour les distinguer 
d’une part, des écoles techniques, des écoles spéciales et des écoles du soir placées sous le contréle 
administratif et, d’autre part, des écoles privées ou indépendantes; ces termes englobent toutes 
les écoles primaires publiques de Québec et les écoles publiques, séparées et secondaires d’Ontario, 


de la Saskatchewan et des autres provinces ot ces termes sont usités. 

Ecole de premiere classe.—Dans Vile du Prince-Edouard, une école 4 classes multiples organisée au point 
de vue du personnel et du matériel, de maniére 4 enseigner aussi bien les matiéres de haute école 
que le programme primaire. 

Ecole élémentaire.—Ecole organisée pour enseigner les matiéres du programme élémentaire. 

Ecoles générales.— Voir «éeoles du jour, etc. ». 


Ecole indépendante.— Dans Québec, une école n’étant pas sous le controle direct du département de |’ Ins- 
truction publique. Les écoles primaires independantes, de méme que les écoles placées sous le 
controle administratif se divisent en élémentaires, modéles et académies. 


Ecole intermédiaire —Au Manitoba, une école 3 classes multiples possédant un instituteur enseignant les 
matiéres de haute école. 


Ecole maternelle primaire.— Dans Ontario, une école ou classe combinant les caractéristiques de l’école 
maternelle et de l’école primaire. 


Ecole modéle——Dans Québec, e’était autrefois une école organisée pour V’enseignement des matiéres pri- 
maires jusques et y compris la sixiéme année dans les écoles catholiques et la neuviéme année 
dans les écoles protestantes. On Vappelle maintenant «école intermédiaire». Dans Ontario, 
on emploie ce terme en deux sens différents: (1) une école normale dont les éléves obtiennent des 
dipl6mes d’instituteur de troisiéme classe; (2) une école mise 3, la portée des normaliens pour 
qu’ils se familiarisent avec la pratique pédagogique. Dans toutes les autres provinces c’est cette 
derniére signification qui est donnée. 


Ecole primaire.— Dans Québec, c’est le nom donné aux écoles ordinaires de jour sous le contréle du départe- 
ment de l’Instruction publique, ainsi qu’A certaines écoles indépendantes; ce terme est employé 
par opposition A école secondaire, école spéciale et école supérieure (université), mais les écoles 
secondaires de cette province ne sont pas exactement identiques 4 celle des autres provinces et les 
écoles primaires correspondent aux écoles générales des autres provinces. 


Ecole publique-—Dans Ontario, l’école primaire de la majorité sous le controle de la province, par opposi- 
tion 4 l’école séparée aussi sous le controle de la province; dans la plupart des autres provinces on 
appelle écoles publiques celles qui sont placées sous le controle immédiat du gouvernement, pour 
les distinguer des écoles particuliéres ou privées. 


Ecoles rurales municipales—Dans la Colombie-Britannique, des écoles, fusionnées ou non, mais réunies 
sous l’administration d’une commission municipale unique, au lieu d’avoir chacune leur commission 
des syndies, ainsi que cela se pratique dans Québec. Il existe également au Manitoba un certain 
nombre de districts de cette nature. 


Ecoles secondaires.— Dans la plupart des provinces, des écoles ot l’on dispense |’enseignement secondaire; 
dans Québec, ce terme s’applique exclusivement aux colléges classiques et autres institutions 
indépendants ou l’on donne ie cours classique, lesquels ne sont pas sous le contréle du gouvernement. 


Ecole séparée.—Dans Ontario, la Saskatchewan et Alberta, on appelle ainsi l’école d’une minorité reli- 
gieuse placée sous le controle administratif; dans Québec, la méme école est appelée école des 


syndics, pour la distinguer de V’école des commissaires qui est celle de la majorité, cette derniére 
étant soit catholique, soit protestante, selon le cas. 


Ecoles spéciales—Ecoles autres que les écoles générales, mais d’un degré inférieur 4 l’enseignement supé- 
rieur, telles que les écoles du soir, les écoles techniques, etc. 


Ecole supérieure.— Dans Québee, une école consacrée & l’enseignement supérieur. Au Nouveau-Brunswick,} 
une école destinée 4 l’enseignement des matiéres de haute école, gratuite et accessible 4 tous les 
2 


enfants d’Age scolaire d’une paroisse. Dans la Colombie-Britannique, une école ot l’on enseigne 
les matiéres de l’enseignement primaire supérieur et de deux classes de haute école. 


Ecole technique — Une école se consacrant exclusivement 4 l’enseignement pratique des arts et métiers; des 
travaux manuels, etc. 


Fusion ou centralisation —L’union en une seule institution enseignante de plusieurs écoles rurales ou bien 
d’écoles rurales et d’école de ville ou de village,, soit parce que ces écoles sont individuellement 
trop petites ou trop pauvres, soit dans le but de créerune école 4 classes multiples et d’obtenir 
certains avantages, tels que le transport des écoliers, ete. Quelquefois, la fusion n’est pas néces- 


sairement compléte. Le district original peut étre un «grand district », possédant une école a 
classes multiples ainsi que le moyen d’y transporter les enfants. 


« High School» —Dans toutes les provinces, une école possédant au moins un instituteur de l’un ou l’autre sexe, 
consacrant la plupart de son temps 4 l’enseignement des matiéres au-dessus de la classe VIII. 
«Pure High School» est une institution ot l’on ne professe aucune des matiéres au-dessous de celles 


du degré IX (ou du degré VILI, avec sujets de haute école, tels que algébre, latin, etc.). 


t= 
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Inspecteur.— Dans toutes les provinces, a l’exception de Québec et Ontario, un fonctionnaire nommé par les 
gouvernements provinciaux pour inspecter les écoles d’une circonscription délimitée. Dans 
Ontario, les inspecteurs de comtés ou de cités sont nommés par les conseils, qui paient la moitié 
de leur traitement; dans les régions inorganisées les inspecteurs sont nommés et payés par la pro- 
vince; il en est de méme des inspecteurs de |’ enseignement secondaire et des inspecteurs en chef. 
Dans Québec, l’inspecteur est nommé et payé par le département de l’Instruction publique. 

Institut collégial—Dans Ontario, le Manitoba et la Saskatchewan, une haute école proprement dite ou 
une école technique qui s’est élevée 4 un certain degré d’ excellence, tant au point de vue du personnel 
que du matériel scolaire; dans les autres provinces un «collage ». 

Salle de classe .—Au Nouveau-Brunswick, un petit local contigu a la salle de classe ot l’on envoie de temps 
& autre les éléves spécialement confiés aux soins du sous-maitre. Dans les autres provinces, la 
classe elle-méme. “ 

Section pauvre.—Existe en Nouvelle-Ecosse, avec la méme signification que le district pauvre dont il est 
parlé plus haut. 

Section scolaire —Terme usité en Nouvelle-Ecosse et dans Ontario dans le méme sens que district scolaire 
plus haut défini. 

Surintendant.— Un instituteur expérimenté nommé par la commission scolaire d’une cité et & qui est confié 
la haute direction de toutes les écoles administrées par cette commission. I] remplit les fonctions 
de conseiller de la commission; il joue le méme réle pour l’ensemble des écoles que le principal 
dans son école. 

Syndic officiel— Un syndic spécialement nommé pour solutionner les difficultés extraordinaires qui peuvent 
se présenter dans un district scolaire ou bien pour remplacer la commission scolaire lorsque celle-ci 
refuse ou néglige de remplir les devoirs que lui imposent les lois scolaires. 


Age de l’entrée facultative aux écoles. 


(1) Ile du Prince-Edouard.—Les enfants du district scolaire de 5 A 16 ans; les enfants plus A4gés s’il y a 
de la place. 

(2) Nouvelle-Ecosse.—Les syndics d’école doivent prendre les mesures nécessaire’s pour recevoir dans 
les écoles tous les enfants du district, Agés de plus de 5 ans, qui se présentent. 

(3) Nouveau-Brunswick.—Les syndics d’école doivent prendre les mesures nécessaires pour recevoir 
dans les écoles tous les enfants du district A4gés de 6 & 20 ans; les autres enfants sont admis s’il y a de la 

lace. 
p 
_(4) Québec.—Généralement de 7 4 16 ans dans les écoles primaires, mais une contribution est presque 

toujours exigée et les enfants de 7 4 14 ans doivent payer cette contribution, qu’ils fréquentent l’école ou 
non. 

(5) Ontario.—Les enfants de 5 & 21 ans sont admis gratuitement aux écoles publiques (sauf ceux dont 
les parents paient leurs taxes A l’école séparée); les écoles séparées sont gratuites 4 l’usage de ces derniers. 


(6) Manitoba.—Tous les enfants d’un district scolaire rural de 5 4 21 ans et d’un district scolaire urbain 


‘de 6 A 21 ans ont le droit d’exiger une place A l’école. 


(7) Saskatchewan.—Dans les districts ruraux et les villages, entre 5 et 21 ans; dans les villes et les cités 
entre 6et 2 ans. ; 

(8) Alberta.—Tous les enfants sont admis dans les écoles dés qu’ils ont atteint l’Age de 6 ans. 

(9) Colombie-Britannique.—Les écoles doivent recevoir tous les enfants A4gés de 5 4 16 ans. 


Scolarité obligatoire. 


(1) Ile du Prince-Edouard.—De 7 & 16 ans inclusivement; la fréquentation mensuelle doit atteindre 
60 p. c. de la durée de l’ouverture des classes. 

(2) Nouvelle-Ecosse—De 7 4 14 ans dans les écoles rurales; de 6 A 16 ans dans les villes et les cités. Les 
enfants de ces Ages doivent fréquenter réguliérement les écoles, soit rurales, soit urbaines, et doivent fournir 
une justification lorsque leur absence dure cinq jours; les parents et tuteurs, outre les amendes auxquelles 
ils s’exposent, peuvent voir ajouter 4 leurs taxes 2 cents par jour d’absence, afin d’indemniser la section 
de la réduction de son allocation, 4 laquelle |’expose |’absence de ces éléves. 

(3) Nouveau-Brunswick.—(Sur résolution des syndics, mais la question doit étre tranchée 4 chaque 
réunion annuelle), de 7 & 12 ans, ou bien jusqu’au degré VII; & St-John, Chatham et Newcastle, de 6 4 
14 ans; fréquentation, 80 jours entiers. La commission scolaire peut interdire le travail des enfants de 
moins de 16 ans. 

(4) Québec.—L’école n’est pas obligatoire. 

(5) Ontario.— 

(a) Les enfants de 8 & 14 ans doivent aller 4 l’école chaque jour sans exception; entre 5 et 8 ans, l’école 
est facultative, mais ceux qui se sont faits inscrire a assister assidiiment aux classes pendant toute 
l’année scolaire. 

(b) Les adolescents de 14 4 16 ans qui n’ont pas poussé leurs études jusqu’a la préparation 4 l’admission 
dans une université sont tenus 4 la fréquentation quotidienne de l’école; ceux qui en sont exemptés, en 
raison de circonstances qui les obligent 4 travailler, doivent fréquenter I’ école pendant au moins 400 heures 
par an, dans les municipalités ayant organisé des cours 4 leur usage. Cette disposition est en vigueur 
depuis ‘septembre 1921. En septembre 1922, les municipalités urbaines ayant une population de 5,000 
Ames ou plus, seront obtigatoirement tenues ‘a’ organiser des classes sp4cialement dans ce but. 

(c) Les adolescents de 16 4 18 ans qui n’ont pas fréquenté Vécole réguliérement jusqu’a l’Age de 16 ans 
et qui n’ont pas poussé leurs études jusqu’a l’admission 4 l’université doivent fréquenter 1’ école pendant 
320 heures par an. Cette loi entrera en vigueur en septembre 1923. 


1Dans le Nouveau-Brunswick on appelle l’école secondaire établie et gratuite pour tous les éléves qualifiés du 
comté une «école de grammaire» . 
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(6) Manitoba.—Tous les enfants de 7 3, 14 ans qui n’ont pas encore atteint la fin de leurs études doivent 
assister réguliérement &l’école. Tout éléve de plus de 14 ans, s’il est inscrit, ne peut s’absenter de |’école. 
Un enfant de plus de 12 ans peut étre exempté pendant six semaines par an, pendant lesquelles il peut tra- 
vailler. Sauf cette exception, il est interdit de faire travailler les enfants de moins de 14 ans. La com- 
mission scolaire d’un district, possédant un fonctionnaire spécialement chargé de surveiller l’assiduité, 
peut obliger les enfants 4 aller a Vécole jusqu’aé l’Age de 15 ans. 

(7) Saskatchewan.—Tous les enfants de 7A 14 ans, qui n’ont pas dépassé le degré VIII, doivent fréquen- 
ter ’école sans interruption. Le travail des enfants de moins de 14 ans est interdit. Les sourds-muets 


de 84 15 ans doivent fréquenter une institution au moins sept mois par an. 

(8) Alberta.—Tous les enfants de 7 415 ans, qui n’ont pas dépassé le degré VIII doivent fréquenter 
Vécole sans interruption. S’ils ont atteint age de 14 ans et s’ils se livrent 4 une occupation utile, ils peuvent 
étre exemptés. 

(9) Colombie-Britannique.—Tous les enfants de 7 414 ans inclusivement, doivent fréquenter Vécole 
sans interruption pendant l’année scolaire. 


Année scolaire et vacances. 


Ile du Prince-Edouard.—Du premier juillet au 30 juin; financiérement, 1 Charlottetown et Summerside, 
année civile ou de calendrier. A Charlottetown et Summerside (et dans les autres villes qui peuvent 
adopter cette mesure) les vacances sont de huit semaines en été et d’une semaine en décembre. Ailleurs, 
les vacances d’été durent six semaines et commencent le premier juillet, 4 quoi viennent 3’ajouter 2 semaines 
en octobre et une semaine en décembre. Toutefois, au choix du district, il peut y avoir 3 semaines en mai, 
3 semaines en octobre et 1 semaine soit en juillet, soit en décembre. 

Nouvelle-Ecosse.—Du premier aotit au 31 juillet. Les vacances d’été durent A peu prés 8 semaines en 
juillet et aofit (mais avec le consentement de l’inspecteur, les syndics d’école peuvent placer ces vacances 
en janvier et février), plus 2 semaines commencant le samedi qui précéde Noél. 

Nouveau-Brunswick.—Du premier juillet au 30 juin, avec des vacances d’été de 8 semaines commencant 
le premier juillet et des vacances d’hiver de 2 semaines commengant le samedi qui précéde Noél. 

Québec_—Du premier juillet au 30 juin. Les réglements du comité catholique exigent que les écoles 
soient fermées chaque année du premier juilllet au premier lundi de septembre; les reglements du comité 
protestant, du premier juillet au 15 aotit, mais dans la pratique, les écoles ouvrent au commencement de 
septembre. 

Ontario.—Dans les écoles publiques et dans les écoles séparées, l’année scolaire se divise en deux 
semestres, du premier septembre au 22 décembre et du 3 janvier au 20 juin; dans l’enseignement secondaire 
(hautes écoles et instituts collégiaux) Vannée scolaire est la méme, si ce n’est que ces écoles s’ouvrent le 
premier mardi de septembre. Il existe, de plus, une semaine de vacances aprés Paques. Les statistiques 
relatives aux écoles publiques et aux écoles s¢parées, que l’on trouvera dans ce rapport, sont basées sur les 
deux semestres qui constituent l’année de calendrier, tandis. que celles concernant les écoles secondaires 
les écoles normales, les écoles techniques, etc., couvrent année commencant en septembre. 


Mamitoba.—Du premier juillet au 30 juin, avec les vacances suivantes: 


(a) PAques—la totalité de la semaine commencant le jour de Paques. 
(b) Mi-été—du premier juillet au troisiéme lundi d’aotit, ces deux jours inclus, ou bien, par réso- 


lution spéciale de la commission scolaire, jusqu’au premier jour de septembre. 
(c) Noél—du 24 décembre au 2 janvier, ces deux jours inclus. 
Saskatchewan.—Financiérement. année de calendrier; statistiquement, du premier juillet au 30 juin, 
(toutefois, jusqu’en 1920, les statistiques couvrent V’année de calendrier. 

Vacances—dans les villages et les districts ruraux, au moins 7 semaines par an, dont une partie, variant 
entre 1 et 6 semaines, doit étre en été; les vacances d’été se placent entre le premier juillet et le 
premier octobre et celles d’hiver entre le 23 décembre et le 15 février. Dans les villes et les cités 
au moins 7 semaines, dont 6 semaines & partir du 2 juillet et 9 jours & partir du 23 décembre. 

; Alberta.—Financiérement, année de calendrier; statistiquement, du premier juillet au 30 juin. (Toute- 
fois, jusqu’en 1920, les statistiques couvraient l’année de calendrier). 

Vacances—dans les districts ruraux, de 7 & 10 semaines; les vacances d’été se placent entre le 15 juin 
et le premier septembre, celles d’hiver entre le 24 septembre et le 2 janvier. Dans les cités et les 
villes, de huit 4 douze semaines. 

at Colombie-Britannique.—Du premier juillet au 30 juin. Vacances d’été depuis le dernier vendredi de 
juin jusqu’au mardi qui suit immédiatement la Féte du Travail. Vacances d’hiver, 2 semaines précédant 
le premier lundi de janvier; vacances de PAques, 4 jours suivant le lundi de PAques. 


* y 
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Iére PARTIE.---L’> INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE AU CANADA 
PENDANT L’ANNEE 1921. 


Ile DU PRINCE-EDOUARD 


L’assiduité dans les écoles générales.—Au cours de l’année 1921 il y eut dans 
Vile du Prince-Edouard 461 écoles dirigées par le ministére de 1’Instruction 
publique, 4 Vexclusion du collége Prince of Wales et de l’Ecole Technique et 
d’Agriculture. Ces écoles formaient 590 salles de classes; 403 étaient des écoles 
primaires, ce qui signifie dans cette province une école a classe unique; 29 formant 
62 classes étaient des écoles 4 classes multiples; 29 avec 125 classes étaient des 
écoles de premiére classe, c’est-a-dire des écoles 4 classes multiples dans lesquelles 
on enseigne aussi bien les matiéres de haute école que les sujets de l’enseignement 
primaire. Le nombre des éléves inscrits atteignit 17,510, dont 8,913 garcons et 
8,957 filles; la moyenne de fréquentation quotidienne fut de 11,446 éléves, soit 
65-3 p. c. des éléves inscrits. Au recensement de Vile, effectué en 1921, sa popu- 
lation était de 88,615 habitants, chiffre le plus bas qui ait été constaté depuis 
1861; les éléves inscrits dépassant de 156 le nombre de 1920, le plus minime 
depuis 1877; toutefois, la moyenne de fréquentation quotidienne fut plus élevée 
qu’elle ne l’avait été depuis 1915. Quant au pourcentage d’assiduité, il n’avait 
encore jamais été atteint dans la province et cependant, 4 cet égard, Vile du 
Prince-Edouard ne se place qu’au septiéme rang des provinces canadiennes, ce 
qui s’explique par la prépondérance des éléves des écoles rurales ou 4 classe 
unique, (11,549) sur ceux fréquentant les écoles 4 classes multiples (5,961), 
prépondérance qui est presque le double de celle de toute autre province. A ce 
sujet, il sera utile de lire le résumé de la législation scolaire, p. 000; on y verra 
qu’en 1921 la province a modifié sa loi scolaire, de telle sorte que si les éléves 
d’un district scolaire ne forment pas au moins 60 p. c. de la population d’Age 
scolaire du district, allocation provinciale pour le traitement de |’instituteur 
subit une réduction proportionnée 4 la mesure dans laquelle la fréquentation 
s’éloigne de 60 p. c. Le montant de cette réduction peut étre exigé des parents 
et tuteurs négligents, sauf dans le cas de maladies épidémiques, etc. L’dge 
scolaire de |’fle du Prince-Edouard va de 6 4 15 ans inclusivement. D’aprés le 
recensement de 1911, la population de ces 4ges représentait 22-25 p. c. de la popu- 
lation totale. En supposant que cette proportion se soit maintenue, en 1921 
il y aurait eu 19,716 enfants d’Age scolaire. La moyenne de fréquentation de 
11,446 dépasse légérement 58 p. c. de cette population. Toutefois, il est présu- 
mable que la population d’Age scolaire a décru depuis 1911, plus rapidement que 
la population totale, ceci étant un phénoméne commun dans les cas de décroisse- 
ment de population, de telle sorte qu’il est probable que le minimum d’assiduité 
de 60 p. c. était atteint en 1921. D’autre part, en 1920, cette moyenne avait 
- été de 10,991, soit 63-3 p. c. des éléves inscrits, tandis qu’en 1919 elle se limitait 
& 62 p.c. Il semble done que l’on soit descendu 4 ce minimum de 60 p. c. pour 
la premiére fois en 1921, constatation d’autant plus intéressante pour la loi nou- 
velle, de méme que pour une autre loi rendant plus sévére l’obligation de l’instruc- 
tion obligatoire, qui ne fut passée qu’au printemps de 1921, soit vers la fin de 
année scolaire. En 1921, le pourcentage d’assiduité dans les écoles primaires 
fut 62-1 p. c.; dans les écoles 4 classes multiples, 67-6 p. c.; et dans les écoles de 
premiére classe de 73 p. c.; en 1920, dans les mémes écoles, les pourcentages 
respectifs avaient été 59, 66 et 73, ce qui démontre une amélioration de l’assi- 
duité dans les écoles rurales d’environ 6 p. c. 
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Assiduité dans les autres écoles.—Outre les 17,710 éléves des écoles de jour 
ordinaires, on comptait 241 étudiants au Collége Prince of Wales et 241 4 Vuni- 
versité St-Dunstan, 42 éléves dans les écoles indiennes, 145 dans les écoles. 
techniques et 260 dans les écoles privées, formant un grand total de 18,439. 
De plus, 32 jeunes gens originaires de V’tle du Prince-Edouard étaient dans les 
universités de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, 15 dans celles du Nouveau-Brunswick, 43 
dans Québec, 8 dans Ontario et 4 dans la Saskatchewan, soit 102 étudiants 
‘nscrits dans les universités des autres provinces; 20 autres étaient dans les 
colléges affiliés des autres provinces; 7 sourds et 4 aveugles étaient dans les 
institutions de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, soit au total 18,572 éléves de toutes catégo- 
ries, ou 1,062 de plus que ceux des écoles ordinaires. Enfin, il existe une école 
de navigation et quelques colléges commerciaux dont il a été impossible de se 
procurer la statistique, non plus d’ailleurs que celle de quelques écoles privées. 

Résultats de la fréquentation scolaire.—Les résultats immédiats de la fréquen- 
tation scolaire ne peuvent étre appréciés par la statistique qu’a Vaide de la 
connaissance du degré d’avancement des écoliers. L’tle du Prince-Edouard 
divise les travaux de ses écoles urbaines en degrés correspondants aux degrés 
I A X des autres provinces, mais elle ne reléve pas les données spéciales 4 chacun 
de ces degrés et résume ses informations 4 quatre échelons (forms). Le plus 
haut de ces échelons (IV), correspondant presque exactement aux degrés VIII 
et IX des autres provinces, possédait 1,462 éleves en 1921. Les classes de tra- 
vaux préparatoires au collége Prince of Wales comptaient 227 éléves et & l’uni- 
versité de St-Dunstan, 146; de plus il y avait dans les écoles privées 20 éléves 
A partir et au-delad du degré VIII, le tout formant un total d’environ 1,855 
écoliers ayant dépasséle degré VIT; enfin, les degrés universitaires en comptaient 231. 
Les classes techniques étaient suivies par 35 éléves, qui étaient vraisemblablement 
adolescents ou adultes, recevant l’enseignement secondaire, de telle sorte que 2,121 
écoliers ou étudiants de l’tle du Prince-Edouard avaient dépassé les cours de l’ins- 
truction primaire. Ce nombre représente 11-4 p. ¢. de la totalité des éléves de 
toutes les maisons d’enseignement de la province et 2-4 p. c. de la population totale. 


Instituteurs, traitements et subventions aux écoles.—Les instituteurs et insti- 
tutrices ayant enseigné au cours de l’année étaient au nombre de 591, dont 103 
du sexe masculin et 488 du sexe féminin; 95 possédaient des diplomes de premiére 
classe, 355 de seconde classe, 133 de troisiéme classe et 8, étaient surnuméraires. 
La proportion des instituteurs du sexe masculin a réguliérement diminué jusqu’en 
1920 et le pourcentage de 21 constaté en 1921 est supérieur 4 celui des deux 
années précédentes; méme observation pour le pourcentage des instituteurs de 
premiére classe. Les traitements des instituteurs détenteurs de diplomes de 
premiére classe, s’élevaient 4 $886, soit environ 40 p. c. au-dessus de lannée 
précédente; ceux de seconde classe recevaient $574, ce qui constitue une aug- 
mentation de 50 p. c. sur l’année précédente et ceux de troisiéme classe $563, 
soit une augmentation de 47 p. c. Les institutrices dotées de diplémes de 
premiére classe recevaient $650, soit environ 50 p. c. de plus que |’année précé- 
dente. Le directeur général de l’enseignement explique ces augmentations (1) 
par l’élévation des subventions de la province résultant de la Loi des écoles 
publiques de 1920, (2) par la législation qui pour la premiére fois obligeait les 
districts 3 contribuer aux traitements des maitres et maitresses d’école, (3) par 
la rareté du personnel enseignant, mais surtout (4) par «une meilleure appré- 
ciation de la nécessité de instruction et une volonté accrue, de faire des sacrifices 
en faveur des écoles». Tous ensemble, les districts ont voté $157,766, au lieu 
de $147,393 en 1920, soit une augmentation d’environ 7 p. c. et sur cette somme 
$86,613 étaient affectés au traitement du personnel enseignant. En fait, la 
somme effectivement dépensée par les districts pour le traitement des instituteurs 
en 1921 atteignit $81,278, soit 25 p. c. de plus qu’en 1920; environ 90 p.c. de plus 
qu’en 1919, 147 p.c. de plus qu’en 1918 et ainsi de suite jusqu’a ce que l’on arrive a 
plus de 800 p. c. de plus qu’en 1901. Les sommes dépensées par le gouvernement 
de la province en faveur de l’instruction publique, pendant la méme période ont été 
portées de $128,288 & $244,347, en augmentation d’environ 90 p. c¢. 
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Inspection médicale.—L’inspection médicale fut introduite dans les écoles 
en 1921, avec la coopération de la Société de la Croix-Rouge. En tout, 20 
écoles furent inspectées et 2,418 éléves furent examinés, pesés et mesurés. Environ 
6-7 p. c. des éléves examinés ne présentérent aucune défectuosité et 19-2 p. ec. 
ne présentérent d’autres défectuosités que celle de la dentition. Nous ne savons 
pas quelles écoles ont été visitées, ni si elles ont été prises au hasard ou bien 
choisies 4 dessein. La Société de la Croix Rouge a fourni les fonds nécessaires 
& cette inspection 4 laquelle il fut procédé par ses propres infirmiéres avec l’aide 
des médecins locaux. Cette mesure importante ne sera continuée aprés 1922 
que si elle est objet d’une subvention soit provinciale, soit locale. 


Ecole Technique ou d’ Agriculture.—Cette école ouverte en novembre 1920 
regoit une part de chacune des subventions du gouvernement fédéral en faveur 
de l’instruction agricole et de l’instruction technique. Durant l’année, 145 
éléves s’y firent inscrire, dont 35 suivirent les cours du jour et 110 ceux du soir. 
Il est suggéré que l’école élargisse le cadre de son enseignement en y ajoutant 
la science ménagére, la préparation industrielle du poisson et certaines autres 
industries particuliéres 4 la province. 


Petites écoles.—Tout ce qui précéde semble témoigner d’un mouvement de 
renaissance de l’instruction publique dans Vile du Prince-Edouard. Toutefois 
_le nombre des petites écoles semble, dans l’opinion du directeur général, consti- 
tuer une entrave 4 son programme. II signale, qu’en 1921, 146 écoles n’eurent 
que de 3 4 14 éléves, dont 58 d’entre elles en ayant moins de 11; ceci représente 
plus de 30 p. c. de la totalité des écoles de la province. Il ajoute que le cotit 
per capita de l’entretien de certaines petites écoles typiques atteint $65, au 
lieu de $41.77 pour les écoles de Charlottetown et Summerside et de $31.82. pour 
Vensemble des écoles de la province. A son avis, le cotit excessif de ces écoles 
n’est pas leur moindre défaut et il prétend que presque toutes les petites écoles 
sont inefficaces. II conseille la cloéture de la majorité de ces écoles, la fusion 
de plusieurs districts scolaires en un seul et, si nécessaire, le transport en voiture 
des enfants a l’école. 


NOUVEELE-ECOSSE 


Population scolaire des écoles générales—En l’année 1921, il y avait en 
Nouvelle-Ecosse, 1,779 sections scolaires, 1,787 maisons d’écoles ou institutions 
enseignantes, 2,871 locaux scolaires ou classes et 2,898 écoles. On appelle 
«école», en Nouvelle-Ecosse, l’ensemble des éléves et de leur instituteur for- 
mant une classe. Dans les écoles générales (ce terme étant employé dans cette 
province pour désigner les écoles primaires et les écoles secondaires professant 
le programme ordinaire des degrés I A XII), 109,483 éléves étaient inscrits, 
chiffre le plus élevé qui ait été atteint dans la province et dépassant de 451 
la population scolaire de 1916, qui tenait jusqu’ici la téte. Depuis 1865, le 
nombre des écoliers de la province s’est augmenté assez réguliérement, sauf 
quelques dépressions en 1873-74, 1880, 1887-92, 1897, 1899-1904 et 1917-20. 
On verra dans le tableau suivant les différents niveaux atteints 4 certaines 
périodes dans les écoles de la Nouvelle-Ecosse; au cours des périodes indiquées 
dans ce tableau l’augmentation a été réguliére d’année en année, pour faire 
place 4 des dépressions se produisant entre les dites périodes. 


Pourcentage | Population | Pourcen- | Année de 
Année scolaire Ecoliers au commencement et a la d’augmen- a tage d’aug-| recense- 
fin de la période tation V’époque | mentation ment 
TOOO-L SCL «eh. ok 25,2 See os SOFAGL Rao OOO eee. aA ee eae. ete 100 -192-6 330, 857 100 1861 
PSTESUBAG EE Fo Ashe etese.. 6 5 EOy2EIRE 82 LOOSE. Saad Siete eee Mie oe 193-3-210-3 387,800 117-2 1871 
LS SD aL SS Cees eee ace ee Bd 02D Ab Oe LLG ed epee tes ae 212-9-217-2 440,572 133-2 1881 
PSS LOO Tar tae eS ees Oar SOU OZ OS2e 7 eerie. ste ee Rees 237-9-256-0 450,396 136-1 1891 
1OOS oy dor fot 5 8035-4443. IK: LOTE20S. esse eee. - SHE: 459, 574 138-9 1901 


89 ; 256-5 
LOQORLOUG Bs cime oct ore oon pe 2 NZ, Ode Mel OO A OP es oo vein Sarkar dig ly ® Ree abd 258-6-276-7 492,338 148-8 1911 
Ee ie ae a ee eee LOD S48 SPR Lose mnrekeey dy ed 277-5 523,837 158-3 1921 
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Les chiffres antérieurs A l’année 1893 ne sont pas strictement comparables 
avec ceux de la période postérieure, car la premiére représente la moyenne des 
éléves inscrits pendant les deux termes dont se composait alors l’année scolaire, 
tandis que les autres représentent le total des éléves figurant dans les registres 
pendant l’année entiére. Lors de Vintroduction du systéme annuel en 1893, 
on constata une augmentation remarquable de 8,872. écoliers, soit plus de 10 
p.c. sur l’année précédente, ce qui s’explique aisément par le fait que les éléves 
qui, sous l’ancien systéme, ne suivaient l’école que pendant le premier terme, 
ne figuraient pas aux registres durant le second terme, tandis que le systéme 
annuel permet de les maintenir sur le registre durant l’année entiére, Les 
chiffres ci-dessus ne représentent pas exactement les progrés réalisés par |’ins- 
truction publique pendant cette phase, puisque ils laissent de cdté les éléves 
des écoles techniques et de différentes autres écoles qui ont augmenté trés rapide- 
ment durant les derniéres années. 


Moyenne de fréquentation.—L’assiduité quotidienne des éléves 4 l’école est 
beaucoup plus intéressante 4 connaitre que le nombre des inscriptions et ce qui 
compte aprés tout, c’est la présence effective 4 Vécole. En 1921, elle s’établit 
4‘ 73,238, chiffre qui n’avait encore jamais été atteint, le plus élevé Jusqu’alors 
ayant été celui de 1915, lequel se trouve dépassé de 2,877 ou 4 p.c. La fréquen- 
tation est beaucoup plus susceptible de fluctuations que l’inscriptionn et l’on ne 
peut s’attendre A ce qu’elle présente la méme régularité d’accroissement d’année 
en année; néanmoins, son niveau s’est élevé d’une maniére normale, les périodes 
de continuité depuis 1893 étant: 3 


1893-1898—50, 103—57,771 


1906 59,165 
1909-1910— 61,787—65,630 

1913-1915 65,686—70,361 

1921 73,238 


Ou si l’on préfére, il s’est maintenu entre 50,000 et 60,000, de 1893 4 1908 
60,000 et 66,000, de 1909 4 1913 
66,000 et 73,238, de 1914 4 1921. 


Le pourcentage d’assiduité, encore plus accessible aux oscillations, n’a pas 
cessé d’élever son niveau, passant de 51-8 en 1894 4 58-2 en 1908, 4 60-7 en 1909 
et enfin 4 66-9 en 1921. Ce dernier pourcentage constitue un maximum; 
précédemment, le plus élevé avait été constaté en 1915 avec 65-3. Done, 
entre 1893 et 1921, tandis que la population s’accroissait de 16-3 p.c. et le 
nombre des écoliers inscrits s’augmentait de 12-5 p.c., la moyenne de fréquen- 
tation quotidienne 4 ces écoles s’accroissait de 46-2 p.c. et le pourcentage d’as- 
siduité de 29-1. 


Eléves des autres écoles—La population scolaire des autres écoles sous le 
controle administratif se dénombre ainsi qu’il suit: écoles normales 241, écoles 
de science rurale 137, collége agricole (cours régulier) 73 et cours abrégé 480; 
collége technique 33, école technique du soir 2,042 et école des mines 393, soit 
3,399 éléves des institutions appelées dans cette province écoles techniques. 
Outre ceux-ci, 594 étudiants suivaient un cours de 4 semaines pour se préparer 
aux fonctions d’instituteurs. Les universités de la province possédaient 1,455 
étudiants, les colléges (& l’exclusion des colléges techniques et d’agriculture) 
449, les écoles privées 2,072, les écoles indiennes 246, les écoles pour les aveugles 
et pour les sourds 308 et les colléges commerciaux particuliers 1,226. Enfin, 
quelques institutions privées dont nous n’avons pu nous procurer les statistiques 
éduquaient aussi un certain nombre d’éléves. Au total, toutes les maisons 
d’instructions de la province possédent ensemble 119,232 éléves ou étudiants. 
Sur la population totale 22-8 p.c. constitue la gente écoliére. 
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Résultats.—Sur les 109,483 enfants inscrits dans les écoles générales, 9,705 
suivaient les cours de haute école ou d’enseignement secondaire (IX 4 XII). 
Si l’on adopte le systéme d’analyse employé pour Vile du Prince-Edouard, le 
degré VIII devrait étre assimilé 4 l’enseignement secondaire, afin de déterminer 
les résultats de l’assiduité scolaire. D’autre part, les degrés VII et VIII sont 
considérés comme appartenant au cours secondaire dans les «Junior High 
Schools». En Nouvelle-Ecosse et dans d’autres provinces, l’algébre et le latin 
sont enseignés dans le degré VIII, ainsi que les travaux manuels, la science 
ménagére et agriculture. En Nouvelle-Ecosse, le degré VIII possédait 5,891 
éléves et le degré VII, 7,103, soit un total de 22,699 écoliers, A partir et au-dela 
du degré VII. Dans les écoles privées on comptait 539 éléves dans les degrés 
secondaires, 611 en y comprenant le degré VIII et 693 en y comprenant le degré 
VII. Nous arrivons done 4 un total de 23,391 enfants dans les degrés VII a 
XII. De plus, il y avait dans les universités 175 éléves des cours préparatoires 
et 285 dans les colléges, c’est-A-dire 23,852 éléves dans les degrés secondaires. 
Si ’on ajoute 4 ceux-ci les 245 adolescents faisant des études spéciales dans les 
écoles privées, les 1,226 qui suivent les cours des colléges commerciaux privés 
et les 1,262 inscrits aux écoles techniques autres que les cours du soir ou suivant 
des cours abrégés au collége d’agriculture, nous avons 26,585 éléves dans I|’en- 
selgnement secondaire. Enfin, les facultés universitaires comptaient 2,010 
étudiants, y compris ceux des cours réguliers des colléges techniques et des 
colléges d’agriculture, mais 4 l’exclusion des étudiants se préparant 4 entrer 
aux universités. Tous ces jeunes gens forment un total de 28,595 éléves ou 
étudiants de toutes les institutions enseignantes ayant dépassé le degré VI, soit 
presque 5-5 p.c. de la population totale. Le recensement de 1911 indique que les 
jeunes gens des deux sexes, de 13 4 24 ans inclusivement, représentaient 23-2 p.c. de 
la population totale de la Nouvelle-Ecosse. Sila méme proportion s’est maintenue 
en 1921, les écoliers au dela du degré VI représenteraient 23-7 p.c. de la population 
de ces ages, outre les 2,042 éléves suivant les cours du soir des écoles techniques. 


Elamination.—Depuis 1919, le ministére de l’Instruction publique de la 
Nouvelle-Ecosse a dressé un tableau indiquant lage des éléves des différents 
degrés scolaires dans les écoles générales; un relevé identique existe depuis 1920 
pour la cité d’Halifax. L’age des éléves est donné d’année en année jusqu’a 
16 ans; dorénavant, ces données se continueront jusqu’a lage de 20 ans. On 
trouvera ces tableaux sur les pages 66 et 68 de ce rapport; ils permettent de 
connaitre exactement l’Age auquel les éléves des écoles générales cessent leurs 
études et leur degré d’instruction 4 ce moment. En se livrant 4 l’analyse de 
ce tableau et avant d’en tirer les conclusions, il faut prendre en considération 
que les étudiants des écoles techniques et des écoles similaires sont compris au 
nombre de ceux qui quittent l’école. Dans la province entiére, il y avait 10,624 
enfants 4gés de douze ans, en aotit 1920, c’est-aA-dire au commencement de 
Vannée scolaire. A la méme date, on comptait 11,723 enfants fréquentant les 
écoles depuis au moins 8 ans, durée maximum. En 1911, la province avait 10,332 
enfants de 9 ans, comparativement 4 9,963 de 13 ans, soit une moyenne de 10,204 
entre les Ages de 12 et 13 ans; d’ov il suit que la décroissance de la population entre 
9 et 13 ans était 4 peu prés négligeable. En 1921, les écoles comptaient 1,099 
enfants de 13 ans de moins que la normale. Sur les 1,532 éléves des écoles privées 
sur lesquelles on posséde des informations précises, 577 avaient moins de 13 ans, 
955 plus de 18 ans, les plus 4gés ne dépassant pas 16 ans. Il semble donc qu’une 
proportion considérable—probablement une moitié—de ceux qui quittent les 
écoles générales 4 ces Ages vont dans les écoles privées. Aprés avoir fait la 
part des écoles techniques, des écoles d’aveugles et des sourds et d’autres insti- 
tutions de bienfaisance tenues 4 instruire leurs pensionnaires par la loi de la 
Nouvelle-Ecosse des collézes commerciaux, il semble que les écoles de la 
Nouvelle-Ecosse ne perdent qu’une proportion négligeable de leurs éléves avant 
V’A4ge de 13 ans. Toutefois, entre les Ages de 13 et 14 ans, derniére année de 
fréquentation obligatoire dans les écoles autres que celles des villes, on constate 
une chute de 10,624 a 9,329, soit une différence de 1,295. 
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Corps enseignant.—En 1921, le corps enseignant de la NouvelleEcosse se 
composait de 3,089 instituteurs et institutrices, chiffre qui n’avait jamais encore 
été atteint; 203 appartenaient au sexe masculin et 2,886 au sexe féminin. La 
proportion des instituteurs par rapport aux institutrices a subi une décroissance 
réguliére depuis le commencement du siécle. Cette décroissance ayant atteint 
son point extréme en 1919 ot ceux-ci n’étaient plus que 1638, soit 109 de moins 
qu’en 1914, début de la guerre. La classification du personnel enseignant se 
trouve A la page 91. Sur ce total de 3,089 instituteurs et institutrices 1,598 
sortaient de l’Ecole Normale, le plus grand nombre des autres étant détenteurs 
d’un brevet d’enseignement obtenu aprés avoir passé l’examen du «minimum 
de qualification professionnelle»; le dipl6me de ceux-ci doit étre d’un degré plus 
élevé que celui des normaliens. Il est A remarquer qu’un grand nombre de ceux 
qui ne sortent pas de l’école normale suivent un cours abrégé 4 I’ Institut Péda- 
gogique; ceux-ci étaient au nombre de 594 en 1921 et de 331 en 1920. Entre 
1901 et 1921 4,451 instituteurs ont passé par le Collége Normal. Sans doute 
quelques-uns de ceux-ci peuvent étre comptés deux fois, car un certain nombre, 
apres avoir quitté le Collége Normal y sont revenus dans le but d’obtenir un 
diplome d’un ordre supérieur, mais ce chiffre suffit 4 démontrer qu’en 22 ans, 
environ 2,000 instituteurs et institutrices sortant de l’école normale ont abandonné 
leur carriére ou bien sont aller enseigner dans d’autres provinces. En 1921, on 
comptait 599 instituteurs ou institutrices nouveaux, tandis que 1,023, soit environ 
un-tiers de la totalité n’avaient encore enseigné qu’une année ou moins. Quant 
aux instituteurs des trois plus hautes catégories, 71 ou 35 p.c. avaient enseigné 
plus de dix ans; 36 d’entre eux possédaient un dipléme «académique», qui est le 
plus élevé; quant aux institutrices, 432 d’entre elles, soit environ 15 p.c. avaient, 
enseigné depuis plus de 10 ans. On comptait 77 instituteurs des deux sexes ayant 
enseigné depuis 30 ans ou plus, comparativement a 14 en 1896; cette proportion 
n’avait jamais été aussi forte, non plus d’ailleurs que celle des instituteurs ayant 
enseigné de puis plus de dix ans. Nous donnons ci-dessous le traitement des 
instituteurs des deux sexes en 1921, comparativement en 1920 et a 1891. 


Instituteurs Institutrices 
1921 1920 1891 1921 1920 1891 
§ $ aes $ 
A CACEIIICUCH rie Hn he eae nt eee ee 1,882 To GO ss copie 1,292 1099 sla teta eater 
Classe A REP aS at eae es ae 1,471 1,234 448 907 162 WEE eae 
Classe: hie oct ne ae Se a ee lO 1,075 OO Ta ok eee ss 687 51D 286 
Classe’ OS ae Wee ees Saas ae 791 531 260 557 448 223 
Glasse, Tied dim Bay AE. oe we Re he Saath ee 547 413 185 43i 333 163 


Finances scolaires.—Le montant des taxes scolaires locales pergues en 1921 
svest élevé A $2,370,712, contre $1,978,242 en 1920. D’autre part, le fonds 
scolaire municipal a encaissé $495,242, au lieu de $224,025 et les subventions et 
allocations de la province ont produit $576,591, au lieu de $500,405; ces trois 
sources réunies forment un total de $3,442,546, au lieu de $2,707,673. On 
remarquera que l’augmentation proportionnelle la plus forte se trouve dans le 
fonds scolaire municipal, la taxe de capitation qui grossit ce fonds ayant été 
porté 4 $1. L’objet de ce fonds est d’obliger les municipalités les plus riches 
& venir en aide aux plus pauvres. Ce fonds est distribué entre les sections 
scolaires par deux méthodes: (1) une somme fixe pour chaque instituteur engagé, 
(2) le surplus est distribué sur la base de la fréquentation scolaire, ce qui constitue 
une espéce de prime d’encouragement 4A l’assiduité des éléves. La moyenne 
des dépenses publiques pour chaque éléve inscrit en 1921 s’est élevée 4 $31.47, 
au lieu de $25.05 en 1920, la méme moyenne, par chaque journée de fréquenta- 
tion, atteignit $47.04, contre $40.67 en 1920. Ainsi, tandis que l’on constate 
une augmentation de $6.42, soit prés de 25 p.c., dans le premier cas, |’accroisse- 
ment n’est plus que de $6.37 ou environ 15 p.c. dans le second cas. D’autre 
part, depuis 1901 ces dépenses ont augmenté de 267 p.c., si l’on considére le 
nombre des éléves inscrits, mais de 199 p.c. seulement, si l’on considére le 
nombre de ceux qui fréquentent effectivement l’école, constatation consolante. 


i J 
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Inspection médicale.—En ce qui concerne la surveillance des écoles publi- 
ques, au point de vue de l’hygiéne, le département de la Santé publique coopére 
avec le ministére de:l’Instruction publique. Sur les indications du Directeur 
de l’enseignement, il a été préparé une fiche sur laquelle sont relevés les progrés 
scolaires d’un éléve en méme temps que son état physique pendant les années 
passées sur les bancs de l’école, avant d’atteindre les degrés de haute école. 
Cette fiche suit l’éléve de degré en degré et d’école en école. La compilation 
des données statistiques ainsi recueillie effectuée en 1921, démontre que 79,732 
enfants avaient été vaccinés antérieurement 4 aotit 1920 et 13,1382 pendant la 
durée de l’année scolaire 1920-21. Au cours de la méme année, 27,997 écoliers 
ont été examinés au point de vue médical dentaire et 13,341 d’entre eux désignés 
pour recevoir un traitement. Dans les localités ot ces opérations s’exercent 
indépendamment des autorités scolaires, 12,324 écoliers ont bénéficié de la méme 
inspection, ce qui porte 4 plus de 44,000, soit environ 40 p.c. de la gente écoliére, 
le nombre des examens faits par les infirmiéres attachées aux écoles et celles 
dépendant du département de l’Hygiéne. Prés de 30 p.c. des défectuosités 
découvertes par les infirmiéres scolaires et environ 20 p.c. de celles signalées 
par les infirmiéres du département de l’Hygiéne ont été corrigées. Afin de 
démontrer l’utilité des services qu’on en peut retirer, la Société canadienne de 
la Croix Rouge a décidé de placer l’une de ses infirmiéres dans chaque comté, 
ov elle séjournera pendant un an. La municipalité de la cité d’Halifax s’est 
assurée les services d’une infirmiére additionnelle. Aprés l’expiration de l’année, 
le paiement de ces infirmiéres sera assuré collectivement par les municipalités 
et les villes, conformément aux dispositions de la Loi sur lHygiéne. Un cours 
sur l’ Hygiéne publique inauguré en 1919 A l'Université de Dalhousie a été répété 
en 1921, avec 11 éléves; ce cours, qui dure plus de six mois, procure aux étu- 
diants un entrainement intensif; il est ouvert aux infirmiéres dipldmées possé- 
dant les qualités requises pour l’admission. Le personnel de la cité d’Halifax 
se compose de 2 docteurs, 2 dentistes, 4 infirmiéres, 5 instituteurs auxiliaires et 
un instituteur pour les demi aveugles. Les institutions consacrées au traite- 
ment et A l’éducation des enfants anormaux, soit physiquement, soit mentale- 
ment, sont: une classe de nutrition, une classe de plein air, une clinique dentaire, 
2 dispensaires, 5 classes auxiliaires et une classe pour les demi aveugles. 


Dans cette cité se trouve également l’école provinciale pour les aveugles 
et les sourds, ow l’on accueille les sourds et les aveugles de toutes les provinces 
maritimes et de Terre-Neuve; en 1921, elle comptait 176 éléves, dont 95 gargons 
et 81 filles. En septembre 1921, on constatait que 102 de ces éléves étaient 
originaires de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, 30 du Nouveau-Brunswick, 4 de Vile du 
Prince-Edouard et 11 de Terre-Neuve. La division des sourds possédait 132 
éléves, dont 80 originaires de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, 28 du Nouveau-Brunswick, 
7 de Vile du Prince-Edouard, 15 de Terre-Neuve, 1 de l’ Alberta et 1 de la Colom- 
bie-Britannique. Une loi de 1921 ordonnait la création d’une école a lusage 
spécial des enfants faibles d’esprit. I] existe aussi une école de correction pour 
les enfants incorrigibles; parmi les éléves de la province examinés en 1921, 265 
furent classés comme mentalement défectueux et 146 comme incorrigibles. 
Halifax pourvoit aux besoins de ces enfauts anormaux au moyen de 5 classes 
auxiliaires. 


Ecole Technique et d’Agriculture—Le Collége Normal provincial de ‘Truro 
se compléte par le Collége d’Agriculture provincial, situé dans son voisinage. 
L’organisation provinciale, qui s’occupe de l’enseignement de l’agriculture dans 
les écoles rurales, posséde conjointement avec I’Institut féminin une école modéle 
rurale dans la banlieue de Truro, mise 4 la disposition des éléves-instituteurs 
de V’école normale. Le Collége Technique provincial d’Halifax leur donne les 
connaissances techniques nécessaires. Iceuvre des établissements agricole et 
technique de la province a ses différentes phases peut se résumer ainsi qu’il 
suit: 
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TRAVAUX TECHNIQUES DE LA NOUVELLE-ECOSSE EN 1921 


Eléves 

I. Travaux appartenant au programme des écoles ordinaires } Travaux manuels................00 0000s eee ee seen 1,895 

coles de science ménagére..............00 eee e eee 2,268 

Il. Travaux exclus du programme des écoles ordinaires mais | Ecole de SCLENCOTUPAIO, Pee 2 0s oe ese RETA ONE 137 

participant A l’allocation fédérale, pour |’instruction | Collége d’agriculture (cours abrégés)..............- 480 
agricole. 


ee 


III. Travaux techniques, non compris dans le programme des Ecoles fechiiquesd soins ISL s ze 3 ee meee eee 2,042 
écoles ordinaires, régis par la Loi federal surRensei-.| Mooles eam inedis «.taicccsus tee ten ule eee eee 393 
gnement technique. 

IW Coursiabrégésipourtinstituteursi..)i.0..b.stta sate eeine | Institut préparatoire aux fonctions d’inspecteur.... 594 

V. Travaux techniques dans les colléges non régis par la Loi | Collége normal............. aS 4GY Su. oobi eee te 241 
fédérale sur ]’enseignement technique (mais ceux du | Collége d’agriculture (régulier)...................- Te 

collége d’agriculture sont gouvernés par la Loi sur |} Collége technique (régulier).....................-- 33 
PAnstuuctoOneseTiCcOley, Wem cei. sercceretnee snes tects oe Universitesh! VATA, Se et eos sh ee ee beet 108 
VieiCollégesicommercianx (privés)). Cie... hits < Buen ae ose Cpe a Peete hd eke Sap le epee a a ee hs Ase kes SM ee ae, 1,226 


Ecoles générales—Au Nouveau-Brunswick, l’année scolaire est divisée en 
deux semestres se terminant les 31 décembre et 30 juin. La plupart des données 
se rapportant A la statistique scolaire sont relatées dans les rapports provinciaux, 
par semestre, et non par an. Le questionnaire a remplir pour le semestre de 
juin contient les questions suivantes: (1) «Nouveaux éléves ayant fréquenté 
pendant ce semestre les écoles ouvertes pendant les deux «semestres»? et (2) 
«Bléves ayant fréquenté pendant ce semestre les écoles qui n’étaient pas ouvertes 
pendant le semestre précédent»? Les réponses données 4 ces questions indi- 
quaient 5,472 et 4,012 nouveaux éléves au 30 juin 1921, lesquels ajoutés aux 
64,228 écoliers inscrits pendant le premier semestre terminé le 31 décembre 
1920, donnent un total pour l’année entiére de 73,712 écoliers. Cette informa- 
tion ne manque pas d’importance, car elle éclaire d’une lumiére nouvelle l’infla- 
tion des inscriptions scolaires dans les différentes provinces et la déflation du 
pourcentage de fréquentation. Pendant le premier semestre terminé le 30 juin, 
on comptait 68,092 écoliers inscrits et pendant celui terminé le 31 décembre il 
y en avait 64, 228. Sur les 68,092, 9,484 étaient soit de nouveaux éléves (jeune 
enfants commencant au printemps ou éléves arrivant d’autres pays), ou bien 
encore des éléves qui, quoique inscrits 4 d’autres écoles pendant le semestre 
précédent, furent considérés comme de nouveaux éléves et se trouvent ainsi 
comptés deux fois pendant l’année; il restait done 58,608 éléves ayant fréquenté 
Vécole pendant l’année entiére. D’autre part, puisque 64,228 éléves figuraient 
sur les listes d’inscription du premier semestre, 5,620 d’entre eux doivent avoir 
quitté l’école pendant le premier semestre et, néanmoins, ils ont continué a 
figurer sur cette liste pendant l’année entiére. Par conséquent, il est plus exact 
de dire qu’il y a véritablement 58,608 éléves annuels et 15,104 semestriels. On 
voit par 14 combien il est difficile de déterminer d’une facgon exacte l’assiduité 
des enfants 4 l’école et la difficulté que l’on éprouve 4 dire exactement combien 
d’éléves ont effectivement fréquenté l’école dans une province quelconque. 
Les rapports semestriels indiquent aussi le nombre de jours de fréquentation 
de tous les éléves pendant un semestre et en ajoutant ensemble les chiffres des 
deux semaines, on obtient l’information pour la totalité de l’année; c’est ainsi 
que l’on procéde pour fixer la moyenne quotidienne de fréquentation et le pour- 
centage d’assiduité pour l’année entiére. Au moyen de ces données, il est possible 
d’établir une comparaison intéressante entre les deux semestres et l’année entiére 
et de déterminer l’influence qu’exercent les fluctuations de l’inscription sur la 
moyenne et sur le pourcentage de fréquentation. Il vaut la peine de jeter les 
yeux sur les chiffres suivants, les conclusions qu’ils suggérent s’appliquant vrai- 
semblablement aux autres provinces, aussi bien qu’au Nouveau-Brunswick. 
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a Premier Deuxiéme Année 
gemestre semestre entiére 
PACS RST itsiee poh cd 0 8.1 PONT 5 ODE cl Og Cie bake « Aaa TRS shedek bash . 64,228 68,092 73,712 
A OUIT Se PTESONGCE CUIDUCLULLS ca .cs a tetee terete Tie eiege acy rig. le oye, scniegtas aes aingae ee: 3,651,626 5,683,426 9,835,052 
Moyenne quoudienne AE trequentatiONn hoc: at chia yeh. discard «ote el ehe miele) Petes unas 48, 329 50,388 49,608 
Pourcentage des inscrits fréquentant effectivement l’école....................--405. 75-24 74-0 67-3 
Moyenne desjours d’ouverture-des. écoles 9). 015... BR. ker. ise ee eee eee ege ae 74-7 114-5 189-2 
Moyenne des journées passées & l’école par les 6léves............0. 560. e veneer eeeey 56-8 83-5 126-7 
Nombre des éléves qui n’ont appartenu A l’école que pendant un semestre, mais qul 
ont été comptés pour |’année entiére dans le calcul de la moyenne d’assiduité . ... 5,620 9,484 15,104 
Nombre d’éléves ayant appartenu A |’école pendant toute l’année................... 58,608 58,608 58,608 
Pourcentage approximatif de l’assiduité de ces 58,608 éléves.............. 0.0.5 2005- 75-24 74-00 74-05 
Nombre approximatif des jours passés A l’école par ces 58,608 éléves...........6.5... 56-0 83:5 139-5 
Moyenne quotidienne d’assiduité pendant l’année entiére.... 2.0... ee 45,010 46,777 
Nombre cenourside | année, scolaire shit. lace saute ctotercR crete step alates: -tebelet = oielo balk shale 80- 124. 204. 


Par conséquent, les 15,104 éléves ont fait baisser le pourcentage annuel d’assi- 
duité de 74-05 & 67-03, méme en présumant que quelques-uns d’entre eux n’ont 
pas été comptés deux fois sur la liste d’inscription. Nonobstant cette réduction, 
le Nouveau-Brunswick occupe le troisiéme rang entre les provinces de la Puis- 
sance, quant au pourcentage d’assiduité scolaire, lequel est du reste le plus élevé 
qui ait été constaté dans cette province. On a déjé vu que les mémes résultats 
ont été obtenus dans les deux autres provinces maritimes, d’ot |’on peut conclure 
que les lois sur la scolarité obligatoire ont été appliquées en 1921 plus stricte- 
ment que jamais auparavant. 


Autres institutions enseignantes.—Le tableau I nous enseigne que les institu- 
tions enseignantes, autres que les écoles générales possédaient 4,375 éléves ou 
étudiants, ce qui porte la gent scolaire du Nouveau-Brunswick 4 78,087. En 
méme temps, 30 aveugles et 28 sourds peuplaient les institutions ad hoc d’Hali- 
fax, N.-E., aux frais de la province. Les universités canadiennes, autres que 
celles de cette province, avaient 394 étudiants et les colléges 68, originaires du 
Nouveau-Brunswick, soit 181 étudiants de plus que le nombre des étrangers 
peuplant les universités et les colléges du Nouveau-Brunswick. En définitive, 
78,326 néo-Brunswicquois fréquentaient les institutions enseignantes, soit 20-5 
p.c. de la population. 


Fréquentation scolaire-—Durant le second semestre, on comptait au Nou- 
veau-Brunswick 2,270 éléves dans les degrés secondaires, mais il est évident que 
ce nombre est fort inférieur 4 la réalité, pour la raison déji donnée, & savoir, 
que le nombre des éléves inscrits 4 un moment quelconque de l’année dépasserait 
de beaucoup celui des éléves inscrits pendant l’un ou |’autre semestre; il serait 
par conséquent injuste de faire des comparaisons ou de tirer des conclusions 
basées sur le nombre ci-dessus. D’abord, le nombre des éléves se livrant aux 
études de haute école, dans les écoles de campagnes, est totalement inconnu, 
quoigue l’on sache qu’ils sont nombreux. (Les écoles 4 classes multiples ont 
adopté le systéme des douze degrés et une division en cing classes est en usage 
dans chaque école 4 classe unique). De plus, pendant ce second semestre, 
4,251 écoliers apprenaient l’algébre et 2,736 le latin, les uns et les autres étant 
soit des éléves des écoles de campagne suivant le programme de haute école ou 
bien, des éléves des écoles ordinaires dans les degrés VII. & VIII. En consultant 
le programme des études de la province, on peut voir que les degrés VII et VIII 
comportent l’enseignement de 8 chapitres de l’agébre et de 28 chapitres de latin 
et que les lecons d’arithmétique comportent réellement des problémes de haute 
école. Il en résulte que les degrés VII et VIII devraient étre considérés comme 
des classes de haute école. 


L’inseription dans les différentes écoles est donnée en détail dans le tableau 
2 et la statistique du personnel enseignant et de son traitement fait l’objet du 
tableau 52. Les traitements de cette année présentent une augmentation 
considérable sur ceux de 1920 et sont entre 90 et 100 p.c. plus élevés que ceux 
de 1911. ° La moyenne du traitement d’un instituteur d’une école de grammaire 
atteint $2,008, somme qui se compare favorablement avec la rémunération payée 
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dans les autres provinces. Les réglements établissant un minimum de traite- 
ment sont rigoureusement appliqués, au moyen de pénalités sévéres frappant 
tout 4a la fois les commissaires d’école et les instituteurs. Les sources de revenus 
scolaires sont similaires 4 celles de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, savoir: (1) taxes locales; 
(2) fonds de comté et (3), allocations provinciales. La premiére de ces sources 
a produit en 1901 $346,623, en 1911 $593,073; en 1921 $2,278,622, soit prés du 
double des taxes de 1919. Le fonds du comté est distribué ainsi qu’il suit: 
double part aux districts scolaires ayant une évaluation de $1,000 4 $5,000; 14% 
part aux districts entre $5,000 et $10,000; 114 part aux districts ayant une éva- 
luation de $10,000 4 $15,000. Ce fonds est alimenté au moyen d’une taxe per 
capita; jusqu’A maintenant, cette taxe était de 30 cents par téte, mais doréna- 
vant, elle sera de 60 cents. 


Formation des instituteurs.—Une loi de 1921 autorise le Conseil de |’ Instruc™ 
tion publique & consentir un prét ne pouvant excéder $400, 4 tout étudiant. 
nécessiteux, qualifié pour entrer 4 l’école normale, cette somme devant étre 
répartie sur une période de huit mois commengant le 15 septembre. Ce prét. 
est remboursable en trois années, avec intérét 4 6 p.c., le premier versement 
devant étre fait le 15 février de année suivant la fin des études pédagogiques 
et, ensuite, les 15 aotit et 15 février de chaque année, jusqu’éa complet rembourse- 
ment. Chaque emprunteur doit signer un billet endossé par une caution et 
consent en faveur du conseil de l’Instruction publique une délégation de son 
traitement; de plus il doit s’engager de ne pas enseigner ailleurs pendant trois 
ans, ou, tout au moins, jusqu’A complet remboursement et son billet deviendrait 
immédiatement exigible s’il n’avait pas commencé son enseignement dans la 
province 12 mois aprés l’achévement de ses études. Cette intéressante expé- 
rience se pratique également dans |’Alberta. L’école normale du Nouveau- 
Brunswick ouvrait ses portes en 1921, avec 325 éléves inscrits, cette inscription 
dépassant celle de toutes les années précédentes; pendant année 1920-21 elle 
n’avait eu que 216 éléves, cette année constituant un minimum. Cette aug- 
mentation sensible est attribuée 4 la fixation d’un minimum de traitement, 
mais plus encore 4 la mesure ci-dessus mentionnée, du prét aux étudiants, qui 
avait été recommandée par le Directeur général de l’Enseignement. Au com- 
mencement de l’année scolaire 1921, 54 des éléves de l’école normale se prépa- 
raient 4 l’obtention du brevet de premiére classe, 102.4 celui de deuxiéme classe, 
33 4 celui de troisiéme classe (en anglais) et 10 4 celui de troisiéme classe (en 
francais). Si, 4 la fin du premier semestre, les étudiants de deuxiéme classe 
obtiennent une moyenne de 75 p.c., ils peuvent étre élevés a la premiére classe; 
de méme les étudiants postulant pour un brevet temporaire peuvent étre promus 
& la deuxiéme classe, s’ils obtiennent une moyenne de 60 p.c.; ¢’est ainsi que 19 
entrérent dans la premiére classe et 17 dans la seconde classe. 


Pension des instituteurs.—Pendant l’exercice budgétaire terminé le 31 oc- 
tobre 1921, il a été payé une somme de $11,924 a titre de pension, & 44 institu- 
teurs ou institutrices retraités. 


Enseignement technique.—lIl existe au Nouveau-Brunswick un directeur de 
Venseignement technique chargé de l’application des lois sur la matiére, tant 
provinciales que fédérales. I] existe aussi un directeur des travaux manuels, 
qui dirige les travaux manuels, la science ménagére, et les cours de couture et 
de cuisine des écoles rurales. La statistique de l’enseignement technique dans 
la province peut étre résumée ainsi qu’il suit: 


1921 
I. Cours régis par la loi de l’enseignement technique...... Ficoles techniques du jour...........ceeeceeccueees 56: 
Ecoles techniques du s0ir.............0seeeeeceuees 1,434 
Ecoles Pan. co“prespond ance yy.u. ae ene 265 
ROUEN SRS. cicus) noe oer ee REC a inc Laer 1; 759 
LL... Colléges commerciauxy (Drives) occu, 2c date cat ee bi biceodce eee ils Spyies tee ae ee ce ee 811 
THI Wecoles normaless (A177 ee Cre Ot OEE OT TE EE a ee 216. 
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QUEBEC 


Ecoles primaires.—Dans Québee, on appelle écoles primaires, les écoles géné- 
rales des autres provinces. Elles embrassent toutes les écoles connues jusqu’ici, 
tant chez les catholiques que chez les protestants, sous le nom d’élémentaires, 
modéles et académies. Le cours élémentaire dans les écoles catholiques était 
divisé en quatre années, le cours modéle en deux années (la 5e et la 6e) et le 
cours académique en deux années (la 7e et la 8e); dans les écoles protestantes, le 
cours élémentaire occupe maintenant les sept premiéres années, le cours modeéle 
les deux années suivantes (8e et 9e) et le cours académique les 10e et Lle années. 
Dans le tableau 6 de ce rapport, on voit que les degrés élémentaires des écoles 
protestantes occupent les sept premiéres années, les écoles modeéles, les années 
numérotées de 8 4 10 et les académiques la. lle année; ceci s’explique par la 
raison que cette énumération figure encore dans les rapports du Statisticien de 
la province. En consultant le programme des études de Québec, il apparait 
clairement que les années de l’académie catholique sont consacrées & des matiéres 
similaires 4 celles des deux premiéres années de haute école dans les autres 
provinces et que l’année d’école modéle est & peu prés équivalente aux degrés 
VII et VIII. Les années de l’école protestante correspondent presque exacte- 
ment aux onze degrés des autres provinces, la onziéme année étant assimilée 
au degré XI. Les laiques se destinant 4 enseigner dans les écoles catholiques 
sont admis aux écoles normales sur la production de certificats obtenus 4 leur 
sortie des écoles primaires, mais les écoles normales elles-mémes donnent un 
enseignement académique aussi bien que pédagogique et leurs cours sont beau- 
coup plus longs que dans les autres provinces. Pour l’obtention du brevet 
d’enseignement dans les écoles élémentaires (brevet de derniére classe) il suffit 
d’une année de présence 4 l’école normale, mais pour avoir un diplome d’école 
modéle, deux années sont nécessaires et trois années pour un dipléme acadé- 
mique. L’éducation académique et pédagogique des instituteurs des écoles 
protestantes ne différe pas de celle des autres provinces. L’enseignement 
primaire chez les protestants est équivalent tout 4 la fois a l’enseignement 
élémentaire (ou école commune) et 4 l’enseignement secondaire dans les autres 
provinces. Chez les catholiques, l’enseignement secondaire est distinct de 
Venseignement primaire, quoique, ainsi qu’on l’a dit, des matiéres de haute 
école figurent au programme de l’enseignement primaire. L’enseignement 
secondaire, chez les catholiques, n’est pas sous le contréle du département de 
VInstruction publique; il est professé dans des institutions telles que les colléges 
classiques pour les garcons et un couvent pour les filles. Ces institutions ne se 
bornent pas 4 compléter |’éducation ‘des éléves, elles accueillent ceux-ci 4 toutes 
les phases de leurs études et les conduisent jusqu’au baccalauréat. Les statis- 
tiques relatives aux écoles primaires, aussi bien qu’aux autres institutions 
enseignantes, sont données, avec force détails, dans les rapports du Statisticien: 
de Québec. Les derniéres statistiques des écoles primaires sont celles de 1920; 
il en est. d’ailleurs ainsi pour les statistiques des écoles publiques et des écoles 
séparées d’Ontario. Les données concernant l’enseignement secondaire et 
certaines autres institutions existent aussi bien pour 1921 que pour 1920 dans 
le rapport du Statisticien. Les statistiques de 1920 sont reproduites ci-aprés 
dans le tableau 2. Nous avons cru devoir ne rien changer aux statistiques de 
1920 dans ce tableau, méme en ce qui concerne les institutions de l’ordre le plus 
élevé, de telle sorte que les chiffres ne concordent pas toujours avec le résumé 
du tableau 1, qui comporte les données 2192 quoique de plus récentes soient 
publiées 4 la fin du méme volume. 
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Révision du programme des études élémentaires dans les écoles catholiques.— 
Au cours de année 1921, on a complété la révision du programme d’études, 
qui avait été confiée en 1917 4 un sous-comité du Comité catholique du Conseil 
de V’Instruction publique, comme conséquence d’un rapport fait en 1916 par 
Vinspecteur général. Cette investigation éminemment intéressante se trouve 
dans le rapport annuel de 1916-1917, du Surintendant de l’Instruction publique, 
L’un des résultats de cette investigation fut de déterminer exactement 
le temps effectivement occupé par les éléves 4 remplir le programme des diffé- 
rentes «années» des écoles primaires. Le comité commenga par classifier les 
écoles d’une nouvelle maniére, c’est-A-dire en écoles primaires-élémentaires 
remplacant les écoles élémentaires et modéles et en primaires-complémentaires, 
remplacant les académies. II se déclara ensuite favorable 4 la création d’une 
classe préparatoire, 4 l’usage des jeunes éléves désirant se préparer 4 suivre 
avec profit les matiéres de la premiére année du cours élémentaire, lequel cours 
s’étend sur six années ou plutdt se divise en trois cours de 2 années chacun, le 
préparatoire, le moyen et le supérieur. Le rapport du sous-comité fut adopté 
avec de légéres modifications par le Comité catholique; les principaux des écoles 
normales se réunirent et un nouveau programme scolaire fut établi, lequel fut 
soumis au Comité catholique et diment approuvé par lui. Les amendements 
3 la Loi scolaire, nécessaires pour l’adoption de ce nouveau programme, furent 
passés par la législature provinciale et la loi deviendra effective en 1923. 


Corps enseignant.—On trouvera dans le tableau 53, les statistiques relatives 
au personnel enseignant et A son traitement en l’année 1920. On remarquera 
que les instituteurs sont divisés en deux classes, les religieux et les laiques. Les 
statistiques relatives aux brevets d’enseignement et aux traitements ne concer- 
nent que les laiques ayant diplémes exclusivement. Les augmentations de traite- 
ment considérables, accordées aux maitres et maitresses d’école de cette pro- 
vince se trouvent relatées dans le rapport de l’inspecteur général des écoles 
catholiques, reproduit dans le rapport du Surintendant en 1921. 


Ecole normale.—La province posséde ou aide 13 écoles normales catholiques: 
En 1920-21, elles abritaient 1,215 éléves se destinant 4 l’enseignement, soit 165 
jeunes gens et 1,050 jeunes filles. Parmi les jeunes gens, 26 suivaient le cours 
préparatoire, 55 le cours élémentaire, 55 le cours intermédiaire et 29 le cours 
supérieur. Parmi les jeunes filles, 83 suivaient le cours préparatoire, 448 le 
cours élémentaire, 367 le cours intermédiaire et 152 le cours supérieur; enfin 23 
suivaient A St-Pascal les cours de science ménagére et supplémentaire. On a 
déjA mentionné la durée des études de ces écoles normales. En 1921, 711 brevets 
d’enseignement ont été décernés, soit 85 a des instituteurs et 626 4 des institu- 
trices. Il est nécessaire d’appeler l’attention sur l'Institut pédagogique de 
Montréal, organisé en 1917 pour les instituteurs des deux sexes, tant religieux 
que laiques, enseignant dans les écoles administrées par la Commission Scolaire 
Catholique de Montréal; cet institut est affilié 4 l'Université de Montréal qui le 
dirige. Les cours durent trois années, pendant lesquelles les éléves assistent a 
60 conférences pédagogiques. A la fin de la seconde année, un certificat de 
compétence pédagogique est accordé 4 ceux qui ont subi avec succés l’examen 
prescrit par |’Université. En 1920 et en 1921, il a été décerné des certificats 
et des dipl6mes supérieurs de pédagogie 4 un grand nombre de religieuses, de 
religieux (Fréres) et de laiques des deux sexes. Les instituteurs protestants sont 
préparés au Collége Macdonald de Ste-Anne de Bellevue. 


Ecoles techniques et spéciales.—L’ceuvre considérable accomplie dans les 
provinces par les écoles techniques et les écoles spéciales fait l’objet du tableau 
2, page 53, mais les vastes entreprises intéressant principalement |’éducation 
rurale se distinguent mal dans les tableaux statistiques. Nous croyons donc 
devoir insérer ici les informations suivantes, qui s’ajoutent aux données du 
tableau 2 et contribueront A présenter sous leur vrai jour les travaux accomplis 
durant |’année. 
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Keoles générales.—Pendant l’année scolaire 1920-21, le ministére de |’Ins- 
truction publique d’Ontario exerga son autorité sur les écoles suivantes: 
I.—6,816 écoles primaires, auxquelles étaient inscrits 566,541 écoliers et se sub- 
divisant ainsi (a) 6,202 écoles publiques, ayant 487,679 éléves, (b) 594 écoles 
séparées (catholiques), avec 76 881 éléves, (c) 5 écoles séparées (protestantes) 
avec 412 éléves et (d) 15 écoles primaires "du soir fréquentées par 1,569 éléves. 
II—407 écoles appartenant 4 l’enseignement secondaire, dispensant linstrue- 
tion A 42, 551 éléves assistant 4 la totalité des cours, 1 926 éléves spéciaux n’as- 
sistant qu’A une partie des cours et 32,708 éléves suivant les cours du soir, soit 
un total de 77,185 écoliers. Ces 407 institutions comprennant (a) 168 «hautes 
écoles» et «instituts collégiaux», ayant 34,128 éléves, (b) 144 écoles intermé- 
diaires (ou primaires-supérieures) ayant 5,823 éléves, (c) 31 hautes écoles du 
soir, avec 5,411 éléves et (d) 13 écoles industrielles, techniques et d’arts, suivies 
par 2,600 éléves assistant 4 la totalité des cours, 907 pendant certaines heures 
seulement, 1,019 éléves spéciaux et, enfin, 51 écoles industrielles, techniques et 
darts du soir, ayant 27,297 éléves. IIJ—Des institutions d’un caractére 
pédagogique, constituées par (a) 7 écoles normales fréquentées par 1,481 éléves- 
instituteurs, (b) 5 écoles modeéles d’automne suivies par 77 éléves-instituteurs, 
(c) 8 écoles modéles d’été, a Pusage de 424 éléves-instituteurs et (d) un collége 
de pédagogie affilié a 1’ aay ateits de Toronto. IV—Une école pour les aveugles 
ayant 146 éléves; elle est située 4 Brantford et recoit aussi des éléves venant des 
provinces des prairies, en vertu de conventions faites avec ces provinces. V— 
Une école pour les sourds ayant 300 éléves. 


Toutes les institutions ci-dessus énumérées dispensérent l’instruction a 
646,154 éléves de Venseignement primaire et de l’enseignement secondaire. 
Les statistiques ci-dessus et les données des tableaux 1 et 2 concernant les écoles 
primaires se rapportent 4 l’année civile 1920, tandis que les statistiques relatives 


aux écoles de l’enseignement secondaire et autres institutions sont celles de 
Pannée 1921. 


Autres institutions.—D’autre part, les éléves de l’enseignement supérieur, 
ceux des écoles indiennes et ceux des institutions privées étaient au nombre de 
40,224, ce qui forme un grand total pour la province de 686,378 écoliers et étu- 
diants de toutes catégories, soit 23 p.c. de la population. 
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Résultats de la fréquentation scolaire.—Dans les écoles a classes multiples 
d’Ontario, les éléves sont échelonnés en 4 divisions, qui se superposent 4 |’école 
maternelle et A ’école maternelle-primaire; ces 11 divisions correspondant aux 
degrés I 4 III. Dans les écoles 4 classe unique, l’enseignement primaire est 
eradué en 4 livres, le Syllabaire, et le premier Livre de lecture correspondant 
respectivement aux degrés I et II et les Ile, IIle et IVe Livres, chacun & 2 degrés. 
Les éléves des écoles primaires abordant le programme de haute école sont 
placés dans le Ve Livre. Y compris ces éléves du Ve Livre, au nombre de 6,168, 
le nombre total, en 1920-21, des éléves des degrés secondaires atteignait 46,119, 
5 exclusion des éléves des écoles techniques. En y comprenant les éléves des 
écoles techniques et des hautes écoles du soir, on trouve 83,353 éléves dans les 
écoles intermédiaires ou primaires-supérieures. Dans le [Ve Livre ou degrés 
VII et VIII, il y avait 103,275 éléves, c’est-a-dire 186,628 au-dessus du degré VI. 
Si l’on fait entrer en ligne de compte toutes les autres institutions enseignantes, 
on constate qu’au moins 207,000 écoliers ou plus de 80 p.c. de la totalité avaient 
dépassé le degré VI. Le rapport ministériel de 1921 contient une heureuse 
innovation en matiére de statistique scolaire; en effet, on y donne pour chaque 
degré et pour chaque année, par sexes et par Ages, le nombre des éléves des 
écoles intermédiaires des hautes écoles et des instituts collégiaux. Un résumé 
de ces statistiques se trouve plus loin, tableau 48. 


Corps enseignant.—Les statistiques concernant le personnel de |’enseigne- 
ment sont données A la page 94. Dans les écoles primaires, le nombre des insti- 
tuteurs dépasse 10 p.c. de la totalité du personnel enseignant, pourcentage qui 
semble tendre vers un accroissement, puisqu’il représente 1,506-12,363, au lieu 
de 1,328-12,061 en 1919. Dans les institutions consacrées 4 la formation des 
instituteurs, on constate également une augmentation du pourcentage des 
élaves-instituteurs. La moyenne du traitement des instituteurs atteignait 
$1,575 en 1920, au lieu de $1,348 en 1919, et celui des institutrices, $1,000 au 
jieu de $817 en 1919. 


Coit de Vinstruction publique—Le cotit de l’instruction publique s’est élevé 
de $34.49 par éléve inscrit en 1919 4 $44.63 en 1920. Le total des dépenses 
atteignit $25,216,512 en 1920, soit une augmentation de $6,364,885 et enfin, les 
dépenses de l’enseignement primaire et de l’enseignement secondaire, y compris 
les écoles techniques, s’élevérent 4 $30,626.435. Le cotit par éléve inscrit dans 
les différentes écoles s’établit ainsi qu’il suit: école publique, $46.80; école séparée 
catholique, $30.85; «high schools» ‘et instituts collégiaux, $105.16 et, école 
intermédiaire ou primaire-supérieure, $81.24. 


Organisation scolaire rurale.—L’augmentation du cott par éléve s’explique 
partiellement par l’élévation de l’enseignement du personnel enseignant, mais 
le ministre appelle l’attention publique sur un autre facteur qui accroft le cout 
de V’instruction, sans augmenter son efficacité, & savoir: le grand nombre de 
petites écoles dans les campagnes. II fait observer qu’en 1920 il existait 6 écoles 
n’ayant qu’un seul éléve, 24 avec 2, 46 avec 3, 71 avec 4, 98 avec 5, 641 avec 
6 A 9 éléves et 1,140 avec 10 A 14 éléves. Autrement dit, 2,026 écoles avaient 
moins de 14 éléves chacune et leur moyenne était inférieure 4 10 éléves. Done, 
19,774 éléves de la campagne étaient répartis dans 2,026-écoles, tandis que les 
206,670 autres éléves (A l’exception des éléves des écoles intermédiaires) n’avaient 
4 leur disposition que 3,823 écoles. Ces considérations et autres amenérent le 
gouvernement & nommer un Directeur de Vorganisation scolaire rurale, avec 
mission d’étudier A fond cette question. Aprés s’étre livré 4 une investigation 
minutieuse des éléments du probléme, il suggéra la fusion et la centralisation 
des écoles rurales, présentant un plan général de réforme. En 1920 et 1921, une 
campagne active a été menée en faveur de la dissémination des informations 
de cette nature. Le nombre des écoles nées des opérations de fusion et de 
centralisation, qui se limitent 4 10, est insignifiant, comparativement a ce que 
l’on doit espérer de la réforme en cours. 
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Inspection médicale—La division de l’hygiéne scolaire du ministére de 
l’Instruction publique s’est efforcée d’attirer lattention des autorités sur les 
conséquences du fait qu’il existe souvent une étroite relation entre les difformités 
physiques et la léthargie mentale. Le personnel de cette division se compose 
de sept médecins n’ayant aucune autre occupation et de 12 infirmiéres sous la 
direction d’un directeur médical et d’une infirmiére en chef. Ces personnes 
furent fort occupées durant l’année et procédérent 4 des inspections dans diffé- 
rentes parties de la province. Ce personnel est. secondé par 5 infirmiéres ins- 
titutrices qui, 4 la suite de l’inspection se livrent 4 une démonstration dans une 
école choisie, pendant 2 ou 3 mois. Comme conséquence, 12 unités rurales 
ont été entiérement organisées; environ 72,000 enfants ont été examinés en 1921 
par les médecins du département. Le ministére de l’Instruction publique a été 
aidé dans sa tache par la division d’Ontario de la Société de la Croix Rouge 
canadienne, qui fournit les fonds nécessaires pour la nomination de deux infir- 
miéres instructrices supplémentaires. Les instituts féminins ont également 
accordé leur coopération. On se procura également les services de trois fonc- 
tionnaires du Comité national d’hygiéne mentale. Au cours de l’année 1921, 
le nombre des classes auxiliaires est passé de 26 4 43 et une classe de myopie fut 
ajoutée a la liste de ces classes auxiliaires, 4 Toronto. Durant l’année, pour 
satisfaire aux demandes des commissions scolaires, des cours spéciaux ont été 
faits dans les écoles publiques de 11 cités et les écoles séparées de 4 cités, pour 
la préparation 4 ces classes auxiliaires. 45 instituteurs et institutrices achevérent 
le cours d’été de préparation a ces classes auxiliaires et presque tous ceux-ci sont 

maintenant dans l’enseignement. 


Le tableau suivant donnera une idée des travaux d’inspection médicale dans 
les écoles publiques, en 1920: 


_—— Rurales Cités Villes Villages Total 
Nombres d’écoles ot se pratique l’inspection médicale. . 85 143 30 12 270 
Nombre d’inspections par une infirmiére accompagnée 
GAUNMIMLECECIM een ete. actin boy tote caine cee ee va 143 10 3 183 
Inspections par les infirmiéres seulement.................. 91 148 50 5 294 
Nombre d’infirmiéres employées.....................0.55 9 112 37 2 160 
Nombre d’écoles ot l’inspection d’entrée est en vigueur.. . 454 225 31 17 727 


Les statistiques relatives 4 l’école des aveugles et 4 l’école des sourds se 
trouveront dans le tableau 48. 


Travaux manuels.—La fin de 1921 vit se terminer la premiére décade de 
lenseignement technique dans Ontario, la loi sur l’instruction industrielle ayant 
€té passée en 1911. Au commencement de cette période, il y avait une seule 
€cole, ouverte le jour, et 8 écoles du soir, contenant toutes ensemble, en 1912, 
moins de 4,000 éléves inscrits, tandis qu’il existe actuellement 13 écoles de jour 
et 51 écoles du soir, ayant ensemble approximativement 32,000 éléves inscrits. 
Plus d’un millier d’instituteurs sont maintenant instructeurs dans ces écoles. 
Les dépenses encourues par les municipalités sont passées de $111,118 en 1913-14 
& $1,347,905 en 1919-20 et celles supportées par la province ont franchi les 
étapes suivantes: $5,380 en 1911, $56,235 en 1913-14 et $565,287 en 1920-21, 
soit un total pour les dix années de $1,642,559. La loi sur l’enseignement des 
travaux manuels de 1921, qui abroge la Loi sur l’instruction industrielle de 1911 
pourvoit, 4 la création d’écoles d’arts et métiers ot l’on enseignera les travaux 
manuels, la science ménagére, et les sujets d’arts techniques, commerciaux et 
agricoles (Voir le résumé des lois scolaires, page 00). Les chiffres qui suivent 
donneront une indication des activités des écoles de travaux manuels d’Ontario 
pendant l’année. 
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NOMBRE D’ELEVES OU D’ETUDIANTS SUIVANT LES COURS DE TRAVAUX MANUELS EN 1920-21 
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BLEVES AUTRES QUE CEUX INSCRITS DANS LES ECOLES ORDINAIRES 
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MANITOBA 


Ecoles générales.—L’inspection de 129,015 éléves dans les écoles générales 
en 1921, a maintenu la marche ascendante des progrés de l’instruction publique 
au Manitoba depuis 45 ans. Ainsi qu’on le verra dans le tableau 4, qui donne 
le nombre de la gent scolaire dans toutes les provinces depuis la création des 
écoles, le Manitoba comme les autres provinces de l’ouest a progressé d’année 
en année dés le commencement, la seule exception étant 1892. Il peut étre inté- 
ressant de montrer cdte a cdte le nombre des écoliers et le total de la population, 
lors de chacun des recensements décennaux. 


Inscription Moyenne Population Année 


Année scolaire —_—_____—\——| de fréquen- —_______—_—_——] de recense- 

Nombre p.c. tation Nombre DG. ment 
TS TO PAPER UR. ee. y TARE ee ttt hing deal Bee 2,734 100-0 = 25,228 100-0 1871 
TR csc ea URE oo Ri SOR ON iy ee AS SAREE ae 4,919 179-9 = 62, 260 246-7 1881 
PROM Ie Ree etree Stes ae are CRMC ee tes 23,871 873-1 12,433 152,506 604-7 1891 
TOO rth precy. A Wee) Pee eT ey 51,888 1898-0 21,550 255) 241 1011-6 1901 
MO eee ae ene othe ace nn to eaers Basal 80,848 2957-1 45,303 455,614 1806-0 1911 
LO APE Mere ell kA Re ne ERS Oe: 129,015 4718-9 86,137 610,118 2419-2 1921 


On ne peut donner de meilleure preuve de la vitalité d’un systéme éducatif 
qu’en démontrant que le nombre des écoliers a augmenté deux fois plus vite 
que le chiffre de la population. Sans doute, une fraction de cette augmentation 
est attribuable 4 l’élévation de la proportion des enfants par rapport aux adultes, 
mais la plus grande partie, spécialement pendant notre siécle, est immédiatement 
attribuable A de fructueuses innovations dans les directions suivantes: (1) 
organisation scolaire, (2) pénétration parmi les étrangers, (3) fusion des écoles, 
(4) mise en vigueur stricte de l’instruction obligatoire et (5) introduction parmi 
les adolescents des travaux manuels, de la science ménagére et des arts et des 
métiers. 


Contingent des hautes écoles—Le tableau 1 nous enscigne qu’en 1921, les 
écoles, sous le contréle administratif, autres que les écoles générales et les uni- 
versités et colléges, comptaient 7,540 éléves, les universités et colléges 2,788 et 
les écoles privées ou sous le contréle des églises 4,384. Il y a lieu de supposer 
que ce dernier chiffre est inférieur 4 la réalité. Nous trouvons done 16,156 
écoliers ou étudiants en dehors des écoles générales, ce qui forme un grand total 
pour la province de 145,171 ou 23-8 p.c. de la population. 


Résultats de la fréquentation scolaire.—L’augmentation du nombre des éléves 
des degrés secondaires est plus accentuée méme que celle des inscriptions. En 
1902, il y avait dans ces degrés 2,647 éléves; en 1911 6,336 et en 1921 8,615; 
d’autre part, en 1902, on comptait 7,442 éléves ayant dépassé le degrés VI; en 
1911, 14,882 et en 1921, 21,964, soit une augmentation depuis 1902 de 194 p.c., 
tandis que le nombre des éléves inscrits ne s’est accru que de 158-7 p.c. Mais 
ces résultats ne donnent pas une idée exacte des gains réalisés, car ils laissent 
de cété les augmentations constatées dans les écoles techniques et autres, ainsi 
que dans l’enseignement supérieur, augmentation hors de toute proportion avec 
celle indiquée ci-dessus. On s’occupe beaucoup actuellement des éléves des 
degrés VII et VIII et l’on a ecréé A leur intention des «junior high schools», pour 
les degrés VII, VIII et IX. On a introduit dans le programme de ces classes 
des matiéres de hautes écoles et les travaux manuels, dans un double but, d’abord, 
pour permettre aux éléves qui seraient d’Age 4 quitter l’école, avant d’entrer 
dans une haute école, de bénéficier de ces travaux manuels et, ensuite, pour 
rendre l’école plus attrayante. 
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Statistiques.—Le lecteur voudra bien jeter un coup d’ceil sur les tableaux 
indicateurs des classes, du sexe, de l’Age, par chaque année, soit pour la province 
entiére, soit pour chacune des différentes divisions, qu’il trouvera page 61. 
A la fin de l’année scolaire 1921, le ministére de l’instruction publique colligea dans 
les différentes Ecoles les matériaux qui ont servi 4 la construction de ces tableaux. 
Comme c’était la premiére fois (sauf pour les écoles de Winnipeg) que des statis- 
tiques de cette nature étaient recueillies, les données sont restées incompleétes, 
de telle sorte que les totaux ne concordent pas avec le total des écoliers de la 
province ailleurs indiqué. La majeure partie des différences constatées réside 
dans le fait que ces tableaux nous font connaitre la situation des éléves inscrits 
4 un moment donné, au lieu de grouper tous les éléves inscrits durant l’année. 
A ce point de vue, ces tableaux possédent certains avantages qui compensent 
leurs défectuosités. Nous appelons également l’attention sur le tableau relatif 
aux Ages, p. 64, que le département publiait dans ses rapports depuis plusieurs 
années. Le directeur général des écoles de la cité de Winnipeg s’est livré, depuis 
plusieurs années, 4 une étude statistique intensive de ces phases de la situation 
scolaire et ses rapports prennent rang parmi les meilleurs 4 ce point de vue 
particulier. Nous signalons tout spécialement son rapport de 1921, ainsi que 
ceux de 1901, 1916 et 1917. Entre autres choses, il s’est préoccupé de connaitre 
_ le nombre de jours effectivement employés dans chaque degré et dans toutes les 
classes par les éléves ayant débuté dans les écoles de Winnipeg; il a également 
recherché dans les degrés les plus élevés, les causes s’opposant a l’avancement 
des éléves disgraciés par la nature. Dans tous ses rapports il renseigne sur la 
situation dans laquelle se trouvent les éléves, au moment oti ils quittent |’école, 
le nombre de ceux qui laissent l’école pour l’atelier, etc. En définitive, il sembe 
que sa vigilance s’exerce sur tous les écoliers de Winnipeg. 


Personnel enseignant.—Nous appelons l’attention sur le tableau consacré 
aux instituteurs et institutrices, p. 96, de ce rapport. Les statistiques relatives 
a leur traitement et 4 leur ancienneté sont également incomplétes, ainsi qu’on 
le verra en les comparant avec les chiffres de la premiére colonne et cela pour 
les raisons déja données. Néanmoins, on y trouve des informations, non 
dénuées de valeur, sur le traitement du personnel enseignant et son expérience. 
Les chiffres qui suivent font ressortir les énormes progrés accomplis 4 cet égard 
par la province. 


Traitement |Moyenne du 


Année maximum | traitement 
1 CLO d NERY es 27. Oe Coe ae ae eRe OT ee te ame REE CRD NAL Me Me POS EE Ue On URAC Scr 2 iaty ate wea CPOE ¢ pel GOOT1 aS 490 
W800 ae, ilar dace SM Pie dn cre I HDS Ae PALE De OSS oe a Net Re Na MR dele AN See wc eatcegy MOTI ole esie 1,800 458 
POUT a eo Ruclasci@ieceschrcse Gk so EE % RAY CEERI S OES ghee RS Eke ELE ne hr Ce er, he a 2,800 669 
a ICU Veer eal Ura Ae Rect ph oh GA hae eI RC 6 OGRA De MEN Seen Ph RNY igh e Scat UC EE ah nl Ra ke ee Eg 3,000 751 


En 1921, sur 2,693 instituteurs des deux sexes, il n’y en avait que 127 qui 
fussent payés moins de $900, ce montant dépassant de $149 la moyenne du 
traitement de 1916, tandis qu’il n’y en avait que 444, c’est-a-dire moins d’un 
sixiéme qui étaient payés moins de $1,000; par contre, on en comptait 193 qui 
recevaient un traitement dépassant $2,000. Dans ces chiffres de 1921 ne figurent 
pas les écoles primaires de Winnipeg, dont les 765 instituteurs et institutrices 
recolvent un traitement supérieur 4 leurs collégues du reste de la province. 
A Winnipeg, le traitement de début des instituteurs diplobmés est de $1,200. 
En 1921, la moyenne du traitement des instituteurs et institutrices primaires, 
enseignant ailleurs qu’a Winnipeg, était d’environ $1,300, soit 4 peu prés le double 
de ce qu’était cette moyenne en 1911, en y comprenant Winnipeg. 


Au fur et &4 mesure que les traitements s’élévent, la province élimine gra- 
duellement de son personnel enseignant les instituteurs et les institutrices ayant 
poussé le moins loin leurs études. Dés maintenant, aucun éléve-instituteur 
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n’est admis 4 l’école normale sans avoir passé par le degré XI. On peut voir, 
en effet, par le tableau 55 que, sur les 3,708 instituteurs et instutitrices de la 
province durant l’année, 2,337 d’entre eux possédaient des diplémes d’ensei- 
gnement de premiére classe, de seconde classe et d’Institut collégial. Ce dernier 
dipléme, possédé par 140 d’entre eux ne s’obtient qu’au sortir des facultés uni- 
versitaires. Le méme tableau démontre également que sur 2,541 instituteurs 
des deux sexes, professant dans les écoles primaires autres que celles de Winnipeg, 
391 seulement avaient moins de deux ans d’expérience, tandis que 445 avaient 
plus de dix ans de service, la moyenne d’ancienneté étant d’environ cing ans. 
Il est remarquable que parmi les 391, ayant moins de deux ans d’expérience, 
348 se trouvaient dans de petites écoles d’une ou deux classes, la moyenne 
d’ancienneté des instituteurs et institutrices de toutes les écoles de cette nature 
dans la province atteignant 314 années; dans les écoles des cités, cette moyenne 
s’établissait 4 dix ans environ. 


Formation des instituteurs—L’Ecole Normale provinciale de Brandon 
avait 156 éléves, dont 147 jeunes filles et 9 jeunes gens; 93 éléves poursuivaient, 
Vobtention d’un dipléme d’enseignement de troisiéme classe et les 63 autres 
de seconde classe. 


L’Ecole Normale provinciale de Winnipeg, y compris son annexe de Saint- 
Boniface, avait 309 étudiants, dont 25 du sexe masculin et 284 du sexe féminin; 
& Vexclusion des 53 éléves de St-Boniface, tous recherchaient le dipl6me de 
seconde classe. De plus, 117 subirent les examens du diplome de premiére 
classe, lesquels examens sont exigés des instituteurs possédant déja le dipl6me 
de seconde classe normale, ayant enseigné pendant un certain temps et ayant 
passé par le degré XII ou ayant obtenu un degré universitaire. Dans la plupart 
des cas, la préparation 4 ces examens se fait ailleurs qu’é l’école. Pendant 
quelque temps, une série de conférence a été donnée, tant a |’école normale 
qu’en divers autres lieux, le samedi, ou bien le soir, pour le bénéfice des institu- 
teurs préparant ces examens. A l’heure actuelle, on se propose de préparer a 
Vécole normale les instituteurs et institutrices désireux d’obtenir le dipl6me de 
premiére classe. 


Ecole d’été.—On aide également les instituteurs des deux sexes soucieux 
d’obtenir un dipléme plus élevé, au moyen des cours d’été, qu’ils peuvent suivre 
au collége agricole; pendant l’année, 242 éléves se sont faits inscrire. D’autres 
cours, couvrant une période de 6 semaines et destinés 4 permettre au corps 
enseignant d’améliorer ses diplomes, attirérent 60 étudiants; 20 autres suivirent 
un cours d’enseignement pédagogique; enfin, 162 autres suivirent un ou plusieurs 
autres cours, d’une durée de 4 semaines. II est arrivé, dans certains cas, que 
les commissions scolaires ont supporté une partie des dépenses entrainées par 
ce cours. 


Centralisation scolaire.—Cinq nouvelles fusions d’écoles regurent l’approba- 
tion des autorités pendant l’année, portant 4 110 le nombre des écoles centralisées. 
Pendant l’année ces écoles avaient 12,659 éléves inscrits, dont le pourcentage de 
fréquentation atteignit 75, au lieu de 66-76 p.c. pour la totalité de la province. 
Les statistiques consacrées aux écoles centralisées et que l’on trouvera p. 71 indi- 
quent un plus grand nombre d’éléves, pour la raison que l’on y a fait figurer 
certaines écoles dont la fusion n’est pas encore officielle. Il s’en suit que la 
comparaison que l’on a voulu établir dans le tableau, sous estime la supériorité 
de ces écoles. On voudra bien remarquer tout particuliérement la proportion 
de leurs éléves des degrés secondaires et de ceux de 13 et 14 ans, comparative- 
ment 4 cette proportion dans les écoles 4 classe unique, p. 71. 


Logement des instituteurs.—Il existe actuellement: 293 maisons affectées au 
logement des instituteurs et institutrices et fournies par les commissions sco- 
laires, dont 246 dans les districts ruraux, 42 dans les villages ou hameaux et 5 
dans les villes. 
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Inspection médicale.—Pendant l’année 1921, 31,740 enfants ont été examinés 
et ont fait objet de fiches relatant leur état physique; cinquante infirmiéres 
ont consacré tout leur temps 4 ce travail. L’inspection dentaire se pratique a 
Winnipeg; en 1921, 4,735 écoliers ont été examinés, dont 3,800 furent signalés 
comme nécessitant un traitement et 4,926 traitements ont été faits. Ce qui 
concerne les sourds fait objet du tableau 48. Il y eut &4 Winnipeg 565 examens 
spéciaux d’écoliers retardataires. Par l’effet d’une convention conclue avec la 
province d’Ontario, les aveugles du Manitoba sont élevés & l’école des aveugles 
de Brantford, Ont., laquelle recut 19 enfants aveugles du Manitoba durant 
année. Les enfants coupables sont envoyés 4 l’école industrielle de Portage 
la Prairie, oti se trouvaient 114 gargons en 1921. 


Arts et métiers.—L’agriculture a été enseignée comme l’un des sujets du 
programme de haute école 4 cing centres. Pour les villes trop peu importantes 
pour se procurer les services exclusifs d’un spécialiste en agriculture, science 
ménagére ou travaux manuels, on a organisé un circuit, le méme professeur se 
partageant entre plusieurs institutions. Les travaux considérés comme rentrant 
dans le cadre de la Loi sur l'éducation technique comprennent, les cours d’arts 
pratiques pour les filles, les cours commerciaux, les cours d’imprimerie et les 
différents cours professés aux écoles du soir. Les chiffres suivants nous renseigne- 
ront sur les activités de ce genre d’enseignement spécial pendant l’année. 


Nombre d’étudiants suivant Jes cours conformes a la Loi sur |’éducation technique— 
Gours. desauts praiiquesipour filled. #2 ee. non}. Sar eis Pro cites Renn io ctee ene aoe eer ) 
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Statistiques.—Jusqu’a présent les statistiques du ministére de |’ Instruction 
publique de la Saskatchewan avaient été établies pour l’année civile; en consé- 
quence, les données qui figurent dans les tableaux de ce rapport, a l'exception 
du tableau relatif 4 l’Age des écoliers, p. 67, se rapportent 4 l’année terminée 
le 31 décembre 1920, et non pas A l’année scolaire se terminant le 30 juin 1921, 
adoptée par cing autres provinces. Toutefois, les chiffres donnés dans les 
commentaires qui suivent se rapportent 4 l’année 1921. Tout récemment, la 
province a changé son année scolaire, lui substituant celle se terminant le 30 
juin et les derniéres données recueillies dans les écoles couvrent |’année terminée 
le 30 juin 1922. Le ministére collige les informations sur les points suivants: 
inscription, fréquentation effective et possible, et pourcentage d’assiduité; 
fréquentation moyenne, pourcentage de fréquentation, fréquentation par 
groupes de jours; instituteurs par sexe, catégorie de brevets et moyenne de traite- 
ments; éléves inscrits, par sexe, Age et degré jusqu’é 20 ans, dans les écoles 
rurales, écoles de village, de ville ou de cité; hautes écoles, instituts collégiaux, 
écoles techniques et écoles privées; programme d’enseignement, par degrés et 
par sexes dans les écoles secondaires. En parlant du Nouveau-Brunswick on 
a déja expliqué les raisons qui ont amené a rechercher la fréquentation possible 
aussi bien que la fréquentation effective. Si un éléve entre 4 l’école quelques 
mois avant la fin de l’année écoulée, il ne figure pas au contréle pendant |’année 
entiére. En se préoccupant de connaitre tout 4 la fois le nombre de jours qu’un 
enfant a pu passer A l’école, aussi bien que le nombre des jours ot il y était 
effectivement, on obtient ainsi une source d’information beaucoup plus rappro- 
chée d’un pourcentage scientifique que celle que l’on possédait jusqu’alors. 
Ainsi, en 1921, 63-73 p.c. des éléves inscrits ont effectivement fréquenté |’école; 


~ 
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le pourcentage calculé sur la base de l’ensemble des présences, par rapport aux 
présences possibles, fut de 87-38. En 1920, les journées de présence des éléves 
primaires, pendant l’année, s’élevérent 4 19,533,038, tandis qu’elles auraient 
pu étre au nombre de 23,146,152. Pendant l’année, 169,008 éléves furent 
inscrits; on peut done en déduire qu’en moyenne les éléves ont été & V’école 115-6 
jours, au lieu de 187 jours, ce qui représente une perte moyenne de 21-4 jours: 
seulement, ou environ un mois pour chaque éléve. Par contre, la moyenne de 
fréquentation quotidienne était de 103,745, ce qui démontrerait que les écoles 
ont été ouvertes en moyenne pendant 188-3 jours, d’ot il suivrait que chaque 
éléve aurait perdu en moyenne 72-7 jours ou prés de quatre mois. Cet exemple 
montre le danger que l’on court en s’appuyant sur des moyennes pour en tirer 
des conclusions, ou bien en déduisant des conclusions d’un pourcentage d’assi- 
duité, sil n’est pas obtenu scientifiquement et s’il n’est pas uniforme dans toutes 
les provinces. Un tableau dont les chiffres sont beaucoup plus concluants est 
celui par lequel le ministére présente la fréquentation scolaire par groupes de - 
jours. Sur les 169,008 éléves de 1920, 54,876 étaient 4 l’école pendant plus de 
150 jours ou plus de 7144 mois, 45,479 entre 101 et 150 jours, soit entre 5 et 74% 
mois, 38,766 entre 51 et 100 jours, 19,873 entre 20 et 50 jours et 10,014 moins de 
20 jours. 


Ecoles générales.—En |’année 1921, les districts scolaires étaient au nombre 
de 4,480, comportant 5,591 classes, 10 instituts collégiaux et 14 hautes écoles. 
Les éléves inscrits aux écoles primaires et secondaires étaient au nombre de184,871 
dont 6,903 dans les instituts collégiaux et les hautes écoles, 102,478 dans les écoles 
rurales et 75,490 dans les écoles des villages, des villes et des cités. Nous donnons 
ci-dessous le nombre des éléves inscrits, la moyenne de fréquentation et le chiffre 
de la population aux années de recensement depuis 1905, date de la création de 
la province: 


Année Inscription | Moyenne | Population Année 
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On constate donc une augmentation dans les inscriptions, au cours des dix 
derniéres années, d’environ 156 p.c., dans la moyenne de fréquentation, de 207 
p.c. et dans la population, de 53 p.c. Le pourcentage de 63-73 est de beaucoup 
le plus: élevé que l’on ait constaté dans la province et ceci démontre les progrés 
réalisés. La Loi de la fréquentation scolaire et les mesures sévéres prises pour 
son application ont, sans aucun doute, contribué a accroitre le pourcentage 
dassiduité. Pendant l’année 1920, une nouvelle loi a été passée imposant une 
pénalité de $50 4 toute personne coupable d’avoir empéché un enfant d’assister 
a l’école. 


Autres institutions densergnement.—Il ressort du tableau I, que 8,247 éléves 
étaient inscrits dans d’autres écoles, telles que écoles spéciales et techniques, 
écoles normales, écoles indiennes, écoles privées, universités et colléges. Ces 
chiffres ne comprennent pas les sourds et les aveugles envoyés aux frais de la 
province soit & Winnipeg, soit 4 Brantford, Ontario; d’autre part, quelques 
écoles privées et colléges commerciaux ont négligé de faire leur rapport. Les 
écoles techniques et l’université avaient respectivement 1,234 et 984 éléves ou 
étudiants, lesquels ajoutés 4 la masse formant un total de 187,089 écoliers dans 
les institutions d’enseignement, placés sous le contréle gouvernemental; les 
éléves du Collége Agricole n’y sont pas compris. Par conséquent, le nombre 
total de la gent scolaire de la province atteignait 195,331 ou 26 p.c. de la popu- 
lation totale de la province en 1921. 
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Assiduité.—Les 184,871 éléves des écoles générales en 1921 étaient ainsi 
classifiés: écoles maternelles, 1,728; degré I, 45,406; II, 21,997; ILI, 24,357; 
IV, 24,095; V, 18,263; VI, 13,934; VII, 9,369; VIII, 12,921 (dont 1,096 dans,. 


Venseignement secondaire); IX, 5,709 (dont 2,068 dans Venseignement secon-: 


daire); X, 3,246 (dont 1,451 dans |’enseignement secondaire); XI, 3,027 (dont 
‘1,617 dans l’enseignement secondaire); XII, 770 (dont 671 dans l’enseignement 
secondaire). Ceci donne pour l’enseignement secondaire 12,752 éléves, soit 
6-9 p.c. des éléves inscrits. Au-dessus du degré VI, il y avait 35,042 éléves, 
soit 19-1 p.c. du total. La signification de ces chiffres n’est pas tant de faire 
ressortir la proportion des éléves de l’enseignement secondaire par rapport a. 
Yenseignement primaire que de démontrer la progression continue de cette 
proportion d’année en année, nonobstant |’accroissement rapide de la population, 
qui devrait avoir plutdt comme conséquence une plus grande augmentation des. 
degrés inférieurs. Les chiffres suivants le démontrent: 


ee eauaua=+g0E00E0R0R0R0R0IaaQ@—_=—_—=—>—' 


Ecoles Degrés Degrés Pourcentages 
Année maternelles Vila secondaires }—————_____——- 
et degré I XII (LX-XIT) I VII-XII IX-XI1 
POG i tencecor:, ie hwar arts, Neate aan pees vd Pees 7,156 2,138 620 100 30 8-8 
TOUR ore et tan is a eos Pace eer aera siete tae tera ne 24,085 8,676 3,079 100 36 12-8 
POL Von ee. rahh tnemevane Yas arenes 1 heres iol eearerin 40,653 18,462 7,105 100 45 17-5 
1 LY HG AO ME Soe eR eA Ere Se, By ope 49,456 24,706 9,000 100 50 18-2 
POZO LESS. .F8s te Sac tbet eee ea ae = 48,475 29,635 10, 296 100 61 VAs 
LOD Ps ee a i ee ey a ee eee aes 47,134 35,042 12,752 |- 100 75 27-1 


On remarque qu’au cours des cinq derniéres années, la proportion des 
degrés les plus élevés par rapport au degré I, s’est accrue plus rapidement que 
pendant les douze années précédentes. Dans les institutions enseignantes 
d’ordre supérieur, la progression du nombre des éléves inscrits fut encore plus 
remarquable. Les chiffres relatifs aux inscriptions scolaires de la page 49 et 
les données qui précédent démontrent que, quel que rapide que soit le dévelop- 
pement de l’instruction publique, les progrés réalisés au point de vue de Vamé- 
lioration des études sont encore plus rapides. 


Personnel enseignant.—En 1921, le personnel enseignant (& l’exclusion de 
celui de l’enseignement secondaire, au nombre de 200), se composait de 6,962 
personnes, dont 1,727 instituteurs et 5,235 institutrices. Leur classification et 
leur traitement ne sont pas encore connus pour l’année 1921, mais ces détails 
pour 1920 sont présentés dans le tableau 56, p. 97. On y constate une augmen- 
tation du traitement des instituteurs de toutes catégories. Pendant |’année 
1920, 809 instituteurs et institutrices ont été placés au moyen d’un systéme de 
placement provincial. 


Inspection médicale—Ce service important est placé sous la direction d’un 
Directeur de ’Hygiéne scolaire. Pendant l’année 1920, 1,121 écoles ont été 
visitées, 33,831 éléves inspectés et 625 résidences visitées. Comme conséquence 
des instructions données par les infirmiéres scolaires, il a été remédié 4 5,763 cas 
de défectuosités physiques. Les cours d’été donnés & l’Université de la Sas- 
katchewan comprenaient un cours spécial d’hygiéne scolaire, d’une durée de 
deux semaines, 4 l’usage des infirmiéres. 


Enseignement technique—Les premiers effets de la Loi sur l’enseignement 
des travaux manuels se produisirent 4 l'Institut collégial de Regina ot lon 
commenca l’enseignement de la culture et de différents sujets techniques, pendant. 
le second semestre de 1919 et le premier semestre de 1920. Pendant le second 
semestre de 1920, trois instituts collégiaux possédaient tout 4 la fois des classes 
du jour et du soir et un autre avait ouvert des classes du jour. Quatre instituts 
collégiaux ouvrirent des classes du jour pour l’enseignement des premiére et 
seconde années du cours commercial. Les chiffres qui suivent renseigneront 


sur le mouvement de l’enseignement des travaux manuels et techniques dans la. 


Saskatchewan pendant |’année. 
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Eléves de hautes écoles (1920)— 


AE RMOULUT OS ert ay dt a STORER GT Ce Tg PO Ss eee ee eee ne NN 265 
POLeNGs ehenaALerelIao-L ie ius he ScRe raved laa? ohh. BET U EO bo welt eile) 9. 785 
CAC eON Ree or tye me ee Ue ra at ye eg 2,894 
SteyaUx Tapes ALTO) ec. meee Se MC Ne ee me Pepe ek, Madde) aera tT Tes” 566 
Eléves exécutant des travaux prévus par la Loi de |’enseignement technique— 
uy Shts AE ack SARS nar) bs Gol Bs Ai ad lira oe SES See co ea al ha a As aie lee ea 250 
SOUSA abt hives en MONA Ah ee) SEER LY SLT ltl SRD, POT OD et poen OVP ET bas 825 
ours abrects aur universites et colleges”, 97.00 vay. os chock oc hoes echo con bol. ee. 1,046 
Dollages coin merminie (Drives): 14 te ele tan ek eee eee eS | SO TTF 521 
meslcenprmales 7 tlt. eet bik 8 eee) 1 Feber yids in bear th con Bax se dvats, owas 723 
Cours techniques aux universités et colléges......:......0.0eeccceece le ecci eee ee 624 
xpositions scolaires— 
ROIHI re Ox pOsIL Ar Pee Pee Re kg ee 260 
Ecoles y ayant pris part (approximativement)..))002)/.29.. 002s. he IS 1,900 
Ee leveahiees 60blos beam ay cide cea bypass bret ie ks best iy dw ea ce thaneens ba, 54,000 
Ere WesOXDORUTGH ET SN. TAY. WR Toe che ce Ne te id Se RTE NT 8 eo PM deme ARE SMe | 36,400 
Clubs'dé garcons (nombrede concours). 2.0L 0.B.e LO, SLL OUND es 688 
Clues ene tam imiDre oe CONCONEE) bf tec. haat moccst hook oo sot cuh waok lick, «hk uh eo 506 
ALBERTA 


Statistique.—Autrefois l’année scolaire se confondait, dans l’Alberta, avec 
Vannée civile; les données figurant aux tableaux de ce rapport couvrent |’année 
terminée le 31 décembre 1920, mais récemment, un changement est intervenu 
et l’année scolaire se termine maintenant le 30 juin. Les premiéres données 
colligées sur cette base couvrent la période courue du premier janvier au 30 
juin 1921. La statistique relative aux écoles générales figurant aux tableaux 
1 et 2 ci-dessous, couvre l’année 1920, parce qu’elle offre une idée plus exacte 
de l’activité scolaire de la province que celle d’un semestre; toutefois, on s’est 
servi de ces derniers chiffres pour indiquer la classificarion des éléves et les 
travaux scolaires accomplis. Pour le premier semestre de 1921, la province a 
recueilli des statistiques scolaires, tant des écoles publiques que des écoles 
privées. Entre autres données importantes, ces statistiques indiquent le degré 
scolaire par sexe et par Age, jusqu’a leur vingtiéme année, des éléves de ces deux 
catégories d’institutions; on les trouvera dans les tableaux de la deuxiéme partie 
de ce rapport. Déja, pendant les deux années précédentes, la province avait 
publié un tableau de méme nature. 

Au cours de l’année 1920, il existait dans les provinces 3,154 districts sco- 
laires, dont 108 constitués durant l’année, parmi lesqtels on comptait 107 écoles 
publiques, une école catholique séparée et 4 écoles centralisées, ces derniéres 
embrassant 9 districts originaires. I] y avait 2,826 écoles ouvertes, ou 4,289 
classes. Les éléves inscrits se dénombraient par 135,750, dont 75,864 apparte- 
naient 4 1,700 classes des écoles 4 classes multiples, tandis que 59,886 autres 

fréquentaient 2,589 écoles 4 classe unique. On verra dans le tableau qui suit, 
les progrés des écoles depuis 1905, année de la naissance de la province. 


Inscription Tide G 
—_——————_—_—_—_——]| Nombre pie Nba We y 
Année Nombre Nombre] moyen ancy Population Année 
absolu indice iar 
TADO SS e Siseto. 5. aiid pt Rina ae tam 24,254 100 126370 100 185,412 1906 
LOM AER RAM ees ded ied: wo eee tech oninttona eee 61,660 254 32,556 244 374,663 1911 
OL ere OF Cnet gait ete SARE ror aioe Nee 99,201 409 60,271 451 496,525 1916 
LET hs sel depart oct Ss eo maecae ae See ee 135, 750 559 82,416 616 596,670 | 1920 (estimation) 
; 588,454 1921 


I] n’est malheureusement pas possible de déterminer l’augmentation de la 
fréquentation scolaire parallélement 4 l’accroissement de la population, puisque 
les chiffres exacts de 1905 comme ceux de 1921 sont inconnus, mais la compa- 
raison des éléves inscrits aux éléves fréquentant effectivement |’école est impor- 
tante. ‘Tout spécialement, depuis 1911, la moyenne de fréquentation s’est accru 
beaucoup plus rapidement que l’inscription. En 1920, le pourcentage d’assi- 
duité était de 60-7, c’est-A-dire plus bas que ceux des deux années précédentes; 
pour le semestre terminé en juin 1921, ce pourcentage atteignit 71-9, mais on 
ne peut comparer les données d’un semestre 4 celles d’une année entiére. Et, 
cependant, il est évident que les chiffres de l’année 1920 ci-dessus indiqués ne 
représentent pas exactement les progrés réalisés depuis 1905. 
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Inscriptions dans les autres marsons d’éducation.—Les éléves et étudiants 
snscrits en 1921 dans les autres maisons d’éducation étaient au nombre de 12,377, 
dont 6,000 environ dans les institutions placées sous le contréle de la province, 
y compris l’université, cela fait done un total de 148,127 écoliers et étudiants 
dans les institutions enseignantes de la province, d’aprés les derniers chiffres 
connus, les chiffres des écoles générales et de l’université se rapportant 4 l’année 
1920 et ceux des autres écoles couvrant l’année scolaire 1920-21. Le recense- 
ment de 1921 attribua A l’Alberta 588,454 habitants et une estimation pour 
année précédente évaluait cette population a 569,670 Ames, ce qui donne une 
proportion d’environ 26 p.c. de la population dans les écoles. Cette proportion 
remarquablement élevée que nous constatons dans l’Alberta et dans la Saskat- 
chewan doit étre attribuée partiellement au fait que dans un pays dont le gros- 
sissement est rapide, l’inscription est plus susceptible de présenter des doubles 
emplois que dans un pays depuis longtemps peuplé. Le pourcentage minime 
dassiduité doit étre sans doute partiellement attribué a la méme cause. Le 
pourcentage élevé des écoliers, par rapport 4 la population, est également da 
3 la plus grande proportion d’enfants d’age scolaire que dans les pays dont le 
erossissement est moins rapide. Toutes ces causes, néanmoins, ne réussissent 
pas 4 expliquer d’une maniére satisfaisante augmentation phénoménale que 
l’on constate 4 chaque recensement. 


Résultats de la fréquéntation scolatre.—En 1920, on comptait dans les degrés 
de l’enseignement secondaire 9,148 éléves; les degrés VII & XII en possédaient 
28,780, ces chiffres représentant respectivement 6-8 p.c. et 21-2 p.c. des éléves 
inscrits. Par les chiffres qui suivent on peut jJuger de augmentation des éléves 
dans les degrés les plus élevés, comparativement a ceux des degrés inférieurs 
depuis 1912, date de l'innovation du systeme des douze degrés: 


eee 


Pourcentage de la totalité des éléves 
inserits dans chaque degré 


Année —- -- 
Premier Degrés Degrés 

degré TxA, XLV Ga CEE 
A a ee ae he OR en Ona = PN cae ei aie GR yak GEN 32-24 3°92 14-65 
io aie tee Cre Mg oct ree SC re oot | DE Oe Ai aon SO cree eee mika b oct 32-08 4-09 14-50 
CN an aera. peer eM ae Ne, | ole My Seer rio Mee aggre ye 29-86 4-44 15-15 
OTs EE CR ND RENE PT Ae DESERTS atest + ~ Ree aapaeelt Bad oie leas Maat Te aa 25-54 5-38 17-19 
19164 ecore o Ath ee. a Opec RSD cate be ad ee ede oe ee 25-14 5-81 18-06 
LOLS eo Se MORE ASV swine emus | ee Reese Pe ASAE CF Se SS ree ye lack et: 24-87 5-62 18-45 
KOU SIAM As Ie iat SNES eat Te RI COR tk A os GE d,. PROSE BOF), EAR cana Be ee ee 25-41 6-22 19-42 
1 OUG fo Pe ce nip miedo oda? el chip a ce-eicw hia Sate Secs cdg PND OE 3 pao eke eo 26-05 6-52 20-39 
et) Agia) b Mah steal cy ere a 6 MRCP ie aon tihy \ et Hitt aries 2. eR Lt gots IE pe ta 24-93 6-74 21-31 


La répartition par degrés des élaves quittant l’école & Age de 15 ans a été 
établie par la province depuis 1919; nous la reproduisons ci-dessous pour les 
années 1919, 1920 et 1921. 


ee en TTT 


Degrés 
Année : = 
ues Iil IV VI VI Vil VIII IX x XI XII Total 
1919s: 2-20 2-30 2-20 4-80 7-70 12-90 29-10 24-60 8-40 3-10 2-00 0-40 100 
1920.. 0-91 1-21 2-06 4-23 7-04 13-20 17-10 29-98 12-14 5-92 3-41 2-80 100 
1920.53: 1-12 1-05 3°92 6-09 9-91 16-84 19-16 33-55 6-65 1-47 0-24 0-00 100 


Les chiffres se rapportant au semestre de 1921 sont remarquables sous cet 
aspect comme sous différentes autres. On doit admettre qu’un semestre ne se 
peut comparer 4 une année entiére. L’amélioration constatée en 1920 sur 1919 


est trés sensible, puisque 71-35 p.c. des éléves abandonnant Vécole 4 15 ans. 


dépassaient le degré VI, contre 65-44 p.c. en 1919; et ce qui vaut mieux encore, 
Vamélioration se maintient de degré en degré. 


. = 
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Personnel enseignant.—En 1921, le personnel enseignant se composait de 
5,320 personnes, dont 1,346 instituteurs et 3,974 institutrices, contre 5,014 en 
1920, dont 1,116 du sexe masculin et 3,853 ‘du sexe féminin. La proportion 
des hommes semble décroitre. Cette année-la, 390 instituteurs et 756 institu- 
trices possédaient un brevet d’enseignement de premiére classe, soit en tout 
1,146, ou prés de 23 p.c. de la totalité du personnel enseignant; d’autre part, les 
instituteurs et institutrices, détenteurs d’un brevet d’enseignement de seconde 
classe, se dénombraient par 2,700, soit 54 p.c. de la totalité, ce qui représente 77 p.c. 
du personnel enseignant, avec un ‘brevet de premiére ou de seconde classe; la méme 
moyenne calculée sur les années 1905-18 donne 18-72 p.c. de brevets de premiére 
et 56:41 p.c. de seconde classe. L’accroissement des instituteurs de premier 
ordre est trés satisfaisant. En 1921, le traitement le plus minime payé dans 
les écoles rurales était de $630, dans les écoles des villes $750 et dans les écoles 
de villages $840, ces moyennes étant les unes et les autres plus élevées qu’en 
1920. En 1905, la moyenne du traitement payé 4 un instituteur de premiére 
classe était de $732. La moyenne des traitements payés en 1920 se trouve 
p- 00. Une telle amélioration autorise les provinces 4 exiger du personnel 
enseignant de plus grands mérites. Nul éléve-instituteur n’est admis aux 
écoles normales s’il n’a terminé au moins le degré XI. Quant aux brevets d’en- 
seignement aux surnuméraires en 1920, le nombre en a été réduit & environ un 
tiers de celui des années précédentes. 


Formation des instituteurs.—Pour permettre aux jeunes gens d’atteindre 
au sommet des études maintenant exigées de ceux qui désirent se livrer 4 l’en- 
seignement, la province leur consent des préts d’argent pour couvrir le prix de 
leurs études. Pendant l’année 1920, il a été ouvert 4 Edmonton une troisiéme 
école normale, venant s’ajouter 4 celles existant déja 4 Calgary et 4 Camrose. 
Cette école normale était fréquentée par 110 étudiants, ayant passé avec succés 
examen du degrée XI. 


L’ Instruction publique dans les campagnes.—Quatre nouvelles fusions, 
réunissant ensemble 9 unités originaires, se sont accomplies en 1920 et deux 
autres pendant le premier semestre de 1921, ce qui porte 4 68 le nombre des 
écoles centralisées, englobant 217 unités originaires. Une innovation intéres- 
sante dans la province, c’est l’organisation des écoles rurales 4 deux classes, 
dans les districts ot la population scolaire est trop grande pour un seul institu- 
teur. 29 de ces écoles ont été baties en 1920 et les mesures ont été prises pour 
en construire un grand nombre en 1921. La construction d’habitations pour 
les instituteurs tend 4 rendre l’enseignement rural plus attrayant. Générale- 
ment, dans les districts habités par des populations qui ne sont pas de langue 
anglaise, les contribuables construisent une habitation pour l’instituteur, sur 
un terrain de 5 acres, prés de l’école, et fournissent 4 i’instituteur le combus- 
tible dont il a besoin; il y en eut 380 de cette sorte érigées en 1920. La fusion 
commence aussi 4 produire ses effets dans les établissements d’enseignement 
secondaire, deux hautes écoles rurales centralisées existant 4 la fin du premier 
semestre de 1921. On se préoccupe également de la création de commissions 
scolaires municipales. 


Inspection médicale.-—Dans |’Alberta, la commission de chaque district a 
le pouvoir d’employer un médecin, un dentiste ou une infirmiére ou méme les 
uns et les autres pour inspecter et soigner les enfants et donner des conseils 
aux parents. Les progrés de l’hygiéne scolaire ne se peuvent constater qu’a 
Calgary, ot, pendant l’année 1920 on compta 9,781 éléves visités par les infir- 
miéres et par elles envoyés a la visite médicale. o 192 inspections furent suivies 
de visites 4 domicile; enfin, les traitements de la vue ont donné lieu 4 599 cas 
et le traitement dentaire a 2, 238 cas. 


48857—11 
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Ecoles techniques et écoles spéciales.—L’enseignement manuel, tel qu’il est 
défini par la loi de l’enseignement technique, fut donné en 1921 dans huit écoles 
du jour, situées dans 4 centres différents, ainsi que dans les écoles du soir situées 
dans 13 différentes agglomérations. Outre cela, l’agriculture fut enseignée tout 
» la fois dans les écoles ordinaires et dans les écoles spéciales de l’agriculture 
de Olds, Claresholm, Vermilion, Gleichen, Raymond et Youngstown. Voici un 
résumé de l’enseignement technique et des travaux manuels exécutés en 1920-21. 


Du jour ee ORR STS RE RE in ene atateveay attabe Se Rea Be Baer GE, Paes EN A 1,860 
Dulsoinieerek eythane ts Be chs ee re Ka aden oe pe beck oe eae ret hice wae een ome 2,069 
Par. Correspondance sca... ce ye ees oie ert eae = sek ieio ae Sek Oc ort eer ei wie ae aie ee ae 220 
Collége commerciaux (privés) 22: Pet APY Rk Oe ae es aie. eee 2,216 
Cours abréeés dans les:universités.et colleges: se A. 2 8 oct els Peet Glee ee eli el pieces 71 
Ecoles NOTMAIES. ee ee Re eI ERE see. te OAs TRE oo saett MM ME Os ORR = ane RTS ols 694 
Travaux techniques dans les universités et colléges.......... 0.0.00 coe sep e seep eet t teens 594 


Agriculture dans les écoles primaires et hautes écoles—considérable, mais chiffres inconnus 
Etudiants des écoles d’agriculture de Olds, Claresholm, Vermilion, etc..................-2.-+-- 
Eléves recevant |’enseignement technique concurremment avec le programme des hautes écoles— 


SPTA VAUX TRATION: ook Noe eg ee Ee CN. cele DAs frat P IR: Siete fe Re aa) cas Sa aRE Le Neon aeRO os 1,448 
Seienceménagerels 020 Gare eee is eB ae og ee cg geen wt eee pier ordi pyaote totes 1,589 
Bare aa CUsDOLET © Ue ChUlcRILCGEEL ces cats cih tars eee ches ieee aes alee arene Sync Ma ee a ke ca ee 1,448 


COLOMBIE BRITANNIQUE 

Ecoles générales—Pendant l’année 1920-21, 85,950 enfants étaient inscrits 
aux écoles, dont 43,442 garcons et 42,508 filles. Sur ce nombre, 7,259, dont 
3,093 garcons et 4,166 filles étaient dans les hautes écoles; 36,650, dont 20,223 
garcons et 19,427 filles, appartenaient aux écoles primaires des cités; 22,322, 
dont 11,521 garcons et 10,801 filles, étaient dans les écoles primaires des muni- 
cipalités rurales; enfin, 17,719 enfants, dont 8,605 gargons et 8,114 filles étaient 
dans les écoles rurales et dans les écoles assistées. La moyenne de fréquentation 
quotidienne dans toutes ces écoles était de 68,497, soit 79-69 p.c. des éléves 
inscrits. Ce pourcentage est plus élevé qu’en toute autre province au Canada, 
Québec se plagant immédiatement aprés. Les chiffres suivants indiquent le 
nombre des inscriptions, la moyenne de fréquentation et la population au recen- 
sement le plus rapproché depuis 1871: 


Inscriptions Moyenne re fréquenta- Population ges 
Année scolaire 400 P 
- —- recense- 
Nombre | Coefficient | Nombre | Coefficient | Nombre | Coefficient ment 
» 
LST h oe sis ee Se Wi BE ots os - = = 36, 247 100 1871 
TNC ieiie tp Peat Caen ee abhulat eb ere rat 1,028 100 575 100 = = Fi 
GU sfo}l (Peete Gers ee’ Gare ae joule Oud Cae ar EE a 2,571 250 1,367 238 49,459 137 1881 
PRO es ct oa es ge emo 9,260 901 5, 135 893 98,173 271 1891 
POT Ae Teh ee a! EE Oat Aes 23,615 2 20% 15,335 2,667 178, 657 - 493 1901 
O06 eee mone. hla. Cope oes ae 28,522 2,774 19,809 3,445 = = = 
POD UR teen ean Sars cave i aaa 49,451 4,810 Beil od 5,654 392,480 794 1911 
O91 pier At Sel ORL eae. EERE 85, 950 8, 750 68,498 11,913 524,582 1,447 1921 


Le coefficient d’augmentation de la moyenne de fréquentation est tout a 
fait remarquable, étant huit fois plus élevé que celui de la population, tandis 
que celui des éléves inscrits est plus de six fois celui de la population; c’est surtout 
depuis 1906 que l’assiduité scolaire a fait les plus grands progrés. La raison 
pour laquelle on a fait figurer dans ce tableau les données de 1906, c’est parce 
que les municipalités scolaires rurales furent créées cette année-la. I semble 
4’ considérer Vaccélération qui s’est produite depuis lors, que ces écoles ont 
exercé une forte influence sur l’assiduité scolaire. 


Autres institutions enseignantes.—On verra dans le tableau I, qu’outre les 
éléves inscrits dans les écoles générales, il y avait 11,962 autres écoliers, dont 
6,360 dans les institutions placées sous le contréle administratif et 2,393 dans 
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les écoles indiennes, placées sous la surveillance du gouvernement fédéral. 
Ceci donne un total de 92,310 écoliers ou étudiants, dans les institutions ensei- 
enantes placées sous le contréle administratif ou bien 97,912 dans l’ensemble 
des institutions enseignantes, dont les statistiques sont connues pour cette 
année. Cette proportion de 18-7 p.c. de la population est moins élevée que 
dans les autres provinces, pour la raison que, proportionnellement 4 la popula- 
tion adulte, il y a moins d’enfants d’A4ge scolaire dans la Colombie-Britannique 
que dans les autres provinces. 


Résultats de la fréquentation scolatre.—Les degrés de haute école comptaient 
7,442 éléves, tous assis sur les bancs des hautes écoles, a l’exception de 212. Dans 
le Quatriéme Livre, lequel correspond aux degrés VII et VIII, il y en avait 
16,360, ce qui fait un total de 23,802 enfants, soit 27-7 p.c. des écoliers inscrits 
ayant dépassé le degré VI. Si a ces 23,802 enfants, nous ajoutions ceux des 
colléges et des universités, nous aurions ainsi plus de 380 p.c. de la gent scolaire 
ou environ 6 p.c. de la population totale recevant un enseignement qui serait 
qualifié de secondaire dans la plupart -des pays. Le programme des hautes 
études était enseigné dans 35 hautes écoles de cités, 15 hautes écoles de muni- 
cipalités rurales et 2 hautes écoles dans les districts d’écoles rurales et assistées. 
Sur les 212 éléves suivant les mémes cours (Cinquiéme Livre), mais en dehors 
des hautes écoles, 85 se trouvaient dans les écoles rurales 4 classes multiples et 
les écoles assistées, ol un instituteur n’avait pas d’éléves au-dessous du Cin- 
quiéme Livre; 29 étaient dans une division d’une école de cité consacrée exclusi- 
vement aux éléves du Cinquiéme Livre; 11 dans les écoles de municipalités 
rurales; et 61 dans les écoles rurales 4 classes multiples et les écoles assistées 
ayant un instituteur se consacrant spécialement aux éléves des Quatriéme et 
Cinquiéme Livres. En fait, il ne resterait que 26 éléves de cette catégorie 
disséminés dans les écoles dépourvues de facilités spéciales. 


Personnel enseignant.—Il se composait de 2,734 personnes, dont 595 insti- 
tuteurs et 2,139 institutrices, cette disproportion entre les deux sexes étant plus 
accusée que dans toute autre province, mais cette proportion des instituteurs 
(28 p.c.) est inférieure 4 la moyenne calculée depuis le commencement du siécle 
(33 p.c.). Les hautes écoles en employaient 251, les écoles des cités 1,077, les 
écoles des municipalités rurales 644 et les écoles rurales et assistées 762, ce qui 
donne un instituteur pour 29, 37, 35 et 22 éléves respectivement, dans chacune 
de ces catégories d’écoles. Sur ces 2,734 instituteurs et institutrices, 483 possé- 
daient des brevets académiques, 490 des brevets de premiére classe, 1,105 de 
seconde classe, 418 de troisiéme classe, 1389 de troisiéme classe temporaire et 
149 des certificats spéciaux. En laissant de cété ces derniers, on trouve que 
2,585, 923, soit plus de 35 p.c. possédaient des brevets académiques ou de pre- 
miére classe, ceux de troisiéme classe ne représentant que 16 p.c. Ces propor- 
tions n’ont guére varié depuis 1910. Les traitements du personnel enseignant 
sont indiqués dans le tableau 57, p. 97. 


Ecoles normales.—-La méthode consistant 4 donner simultanément des cours 
préparatoires et des cours supérieurs aux écoles normales a été changée A la fin 
de 1920, et, pendant V’hiver de 1921 on s’est préoccupé uniquement des cours 
supérieurs. En 1920, le ministére de l’instruction publique décida d’aider 
pécuniairement le personnel enseignant des écoles normales qui suivrait des 
cours d’été dans les principales universités, aussi, cette année, un des professeurs 
et un des inspecteurs suivirent un cours d’été dans une université des Etats- 
Unis. Un cours d’été 4 l’usage des instituteurs fut ouvert 4 Victoria le 4 juillet 
et dura jusqu’au 5 aotit 1921; un autre 4 Vuniversité provinciale commenga le 
4 juillet et se termina le 13 aott; le premier de ces cours eut 207 éléves et l’autre 
134. Parmi les sept classes de l’école d’été provinciale, celles consacrées a& 
Penseignement primaire est la plus significative; elle avait 60 éléves. 


48857—114 
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Inspection médicale—En Colombie-Britannique, les commissions scolaires 
des cités, villes et municipalités sont tenues par la loi de nommer des inspecteurs 
d’hygiéne scolaire et de les pourvoir des facilités nécessaires a l’accomplissement 
de leur charge. Vancouver posséde des institutions pour les aveugles et les 
sourds, lesquelles, en 1921, étaient dotées de six instituteurs ayant 51 éléves, 
dont 26 garcons et 25 filles. Au commencement de 1918, des mesures spéciales 
furent prises pour venir en aide aux éléves retardataires des écoles de Vancouver; 
en 1920-21, 16 classes spéciales étaient ouvertes. 

Enseignement technique, agricole et spécial.—ti19 écoles, possédant 194 insti- 
tuteurs et 6,199 éléves des degrés primaires, ont enseigné le jardinage scolaire. 
Le jardinage A la maison, sous la surveillance scolaire s’exerca dans 56 écoles, 
par 77 instituteurs et 721 éléves. D’autres branches de l’agriculture, telles que 
’élevage des volailles, des porcs, ete., s’exercérent plus spécialement dans les 
districts munis d’inspecteurs de l’enseignement agricole. Un cours régulier 
d’agriculture durant deux années est maintenant professé dans 14 hautes écoles, 
& environ 400 étudiants. Des écoles techniques existent maintenant dans les 
cités de Vancouver, Victoria et New Westminster. L’école technique de Van- 
couver fut ouverte en mars 1921; antérieurement, les travaux techniques s’exer- 
gaient 4 l’une des hautes écoles. Nous donnons ci-dessous de plus amples 
détails sur l’enseignement technique et spécial, en Colombie-Britannique, en 
1920-21. | 


Eléves des écoles techniques:— 


Gee ee ee Oe Ne eT Oe pen Oe 8! Oe RRA Se hcrtARe Spee oma a Ali Lain a yet Nees HORNE Cte eemes 1,441 
dN sn ednane eh ia elt Dane Ail O08 TAM pti eB Fd eda SIS AA Eh Sh nag in rN echt ic uct AS, coc cetabla 3,197 
Par ‘correspondance ’s,. eile sh 09a" « Aiodh tet OR. Bee eee ee ae a aap ome a Sat 135 
Colléves .commereiaux (DrivGe)e oo. cies <a njes a osha be ohis Hew yle © Sine leach glade wa inn Eko sieolig area Pia a Sake oak 1,925 
WCOlOS NOLM Ales ae, ek Sey | Lames SEATS LEER Peta. ASO en mbertentaaa ers cuetty = se Mays eae ah Reve 377 
Cours d’été pour les instituteurs (ministériels)........... 0 cee ec ee eee cee eect ee eee ten ne eeeee 207 
Cours d’été pour les instituteurs (umiversitares)... 2.0.0... cece eee ee eet ete t ee aeee 197 
Jardins scolaires—primaires:— 

Heoles:meprésentées.. ears. bie aaa als ss adeeag Sel ned de al cere ieio we hae chs alee ee ERs 119 \, 

PSEA TUCEUIER. cole Oe cute otc tease ROI ore Noo to caheepcp tape ieee Pn ee oe ee ee 194 

N Ey Po tc(=) lame ae each eo Oe ct ec Cw a De rh Oe a ae PP eR ridin cach Ad Lodeuplcbices Aa cach 6,199 
Agriculture dans les hautes écoles— 

Cy Cec Ne cog oaiieay SP ek Hie oe. RRND) Oy aire ARN stents co I SR hele IANS Aa ed, AEOR Salve are is. OS I cain 14 
BEDS ot Page tes mae nealinccs 0 Mier fl: ad cca an ee Ae ges ee, Sees IR eh aiid Aattat OA ey Br Oo clon’ onal otc 400 


PUISSANCE ET GENERALITES ! 


Collége de la frontiére.—Le Collége de la frontiére qui portait autrefois le 
nom d’ (Association pour la Lecture au Campement» fut établi en 1900. Il fut 
incorporé par le chapitre 77 des statuts de la Puissance de 1922, sous le nom de 
Collége provincial; son siége principal est 4 Toronto mais peut étre transféré 
ailleurs par simple réglement administratif. Le but de ce collége, tel qu’il est 
défini par sa charte est: (a) de répandre l’instruction parmi les classes ouvriéres 
des deux sexes et les immigrants; (b) d’élever au plus haut degré le niveau des 
connaissances et de l’expérience des éducateurs assumant cette mission. Le 
collége peut construire des batiments et ouvrir des classes dans le voisinage des 
usines, manufactures, camps miniers, chantiers de bicherons, de construction 
de voies ferrées et toutes autres agglomérations ouvriéres. Le collége peut 
décerner des diplémes és-lettres; il ne peut avoir d’affinités religieuses; il est 
autorisé & eréer des succursales et A s’affilier avec d’autres colléges ou universités. 
Un nombreux personnel d’éducateurs est affecté aux différents campements de 
bicherons, équipes de construction, etc., d’un océan 4 l’autre. Pendant quelque 
temps le ministére de |’Instruction publique d’Ontario a versé une subvention 
a ce collége. 
| Conseil consultatif honoraire des recherches scientifiques et industrielles. Ce 
conseil, constitué en 1915, peut 4 certains égards étre considéré comme une 
institution enseignante. Des apercgus de son organisation et de ses travaux se 
trouvent tant dans ses propres rapports que dans les éditions de |’Annuaire du 
Canada de 1916-17, 1918, 1919 et 1920. Un certain nombre de demandes de 
fonds pour aider & des recherches spéciales ont été admises par le Conseil; parmi 
les recherches et travaux ainsi subventionnés on peut mentionner (1) une inves- 
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tigation sur la possibilité. de la culture intensive en Colombie Britannique de 
certaines plantes oléagineuses et médicinales; (2) investigation sur les relations 
existant entre les rayons rouges et la structure des atémes; (3) étude de la solution 
de continuité dans les rayons éthérés, entre la lumiére ultra-violette et les 
rayons X; (4) une étude de la cause de l’acidité des sols de Québec et du Nou- 
veau-Brunswick et de leur traitement; (5) une tentative d’analyser, au moyen 
de la photographie, les détails d’un nouveau procédé de broyage du minerai; 
(6) investigation des causes de la corrosion par le sol des tuyaux en fer et des 
assises des constructions en fer au Canada; (7) recherche des remédes susceptibles 
de neutraliser les effets des eaux alcalines de l’ouest sur le béton; (8) la solution 
du probléme de l’utilisation des gisements de minerai de fer pauvres du Canada. 
Naturellement, ces investigations sont faites par des spécialistes, en des labo- 
ratoires bien organisés, tels que ceux des universités, etc. 


Division de Vensetgnement technique.—En parlant de chaque province, nous 
avons déja traité de ce qui concerne l’enseignement technique. Les tableaux 
88 et 89 traitent des écoles ad hoc ayant participé en 1921 aux subventions 
allouées par la loi sur l’enseignement technique de 1919. ‘Tout ce qui concerne 
le gouvernement fédéral en matiére d’enseignement technique, est du ressort 
de la division de l’enseignement technique du ministére du Travail. Les détails 
complets des travaux de cette division pendant l’année 1921 se trouvent tant 
dans son second rapport annuel que dans les bulletins qu’elle publie de temps en 
temps sous le nom de «Bulletin sur l’enseignement technique»; ce bulletin 
contient de brefs articles provenant de sources autorisées et traitant des déve- 
loppements de l’entreprise dans la Puissance; il publie tout ce qui est de nature 
4 intéresser les professeurs et les directeurs, passe en revue les nouveaux ouvrages 
et les catalogues. Entre autres événements de l’année 1921, il convient de 
signaler l’organisation de l’école agricole et technique de Charlottetown, rendue 
possible par la subvention additionnelle découlant de la loi sur l’enseignement 
technique; la réorganisation de cours abrégés de travaux manuels aux colléges 
techniques de la Nouvelle-Ecosse; l’ouverture de classes parmi les pécheurs et 
la création d’une section de correspondance en Nouvelle-Ecosse ont été facilitées 
par la subvention de la Puissance ainsi que le furent les différentes autres acti- 
vités se rapportant & l’enseignement technique dont il a été parlé, en traitant 
des différentes provinces. Les chiffres se rapportant a l’enseignement technique, 
que l’on trouvera dans les différents tableaux de ce rapport, couvrent l’année 
1920-21. Les chiffres suivants, couvrant l’année 1921-22, sont puisés dans le 
dernier rapport de la Commission fédérale de l’enseignement technique, lequel 
n’est pas encore imprimé. > 


Au cours de l’exercice budgétaire terminé le 31 mars 1922, les sommes 
payées aux provinces, en vertu de la loi sur lenseignement technique, se sont 
élevées & $720,236, dont $47,904 pour la Colombie Britannique, $82,606 pour 
V Alberta, $13,666 pour la Saskatchewan, $21,174 pour le Manitoba, $378,175: 
pour Ontario, $114,651 pour Québec, $32,758 pour le Nouveau-Brunswick,. 
$22,161 pour la Nouvelle-Ecosse et $7,142 pour Vile du Prince-Edouard. Pen- 
dant la méme année, les provinces ont elles-mémes dépensé pour cet objet 
$2,201,534, dont $97,310 comme frais d’administration, $15,036 pour la forma- 
tion des professeurs et instructeurs, $23,428 pour l’enseignement par correspon- 
dance, $1,273,759 en construction et aménagements, $453,362 pour le traitement 
du personnel, $51,397 pour l’entretien et. $286,705 pour allocations spéciales. 
Ces dépenses se répartissent entre les provinces de la maniére suivante: Colombie 
Britannique $95,888; Alberta, $874,581; Saskatchewan, $27,331; Manitoba, 
$42,348; Ontario, $800,515; Québec, $229,302; Nouveau-Brunswick, $44,322; 
Nouvelle-Ecosse, $66,516 et fle du Prince-Edouard, $21,731. Pendant l’année 
scolaire terminée le 30 juin 1922, on comptait 283 écoles de cette nature, dont 
72 écoles du jour, 207 écoles du soir et 4 écoles par correspondance; 2,268 pro- 
fesseurs et instructeurs se consacraient & cet enseignement, dont 527 dans les 
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écoles du jour, 1,711 dans les écoles du soir et 30 dans les écoles par correspon- 
dance; toutes ensemble ces écoles comptaient 61,961 éléves, soit 13,585 dans 
les écoles du jour, 46,219 dans les écoles du soir et 2,154 éléves par correspon- 
dance. 231 professeurs ou instructeurs ont fréquenté les 4 écoles d’été A leur 
usage spécial, dont le personnel se composait de 22 professeurs. Nous donnons 
ci-dessous le nombre des éléves dans chaque province, l’ordre des provinces 
étant le méme que ci-dessus, c’est-d-dire d’ouest en est: 5,844, 3,477, 2,667, 
5,802, 31,823, 6,158, 2,931, 3,093 et 166. Nous répétons une fois de plus que 
toutes les données statistiques qui précédent se rapportent exclusivement 4 la 
partie de l’enseignement technique subventionnée par le gouvernement fédéral, 
mais elles sont bien loin de s’appliquer 4 toutes les branches de l’enseignement 
technique des différentes provinces. 


Comité national pour Vhygiéne mentale.-—Ce comité fut organisé 4 Ottawa 
le 26 avril 1918 pour «travailler 4 la conservation de la santé mentale et 4 ’amé- 
lhoration des soins et traitements donnés 4 ceux qui souffrent de maladies men- 
tales et nerveuses ou de débilité mentale, ainsi qu’ & la prévention de ces mala- 
dies; coopérer avec tous autres organismes; requérir l’aide des gouvernements 
provinciaux et fédéral et favoriser l’organisation et le fonctionnement de sociétés 
filiales ou comités locaux ou provinciaux se consacrant 4 Vhygiéne mentale». 
‘Trois spécialistes des maladies mentales, quatre aides et un personnel de bureau 
furent nommés par ce comité, qui ouvrit un bureau 4 Toronto, 143 rue du 
Collége, et un autre 4 Montréal, 121 rue Bishop. Depuis son organisation, ce 
comité a exécuté les travaux suivants: (1) examen de la situation de la province 
du Manitoba (1918); (2) examen de la situation de la Colombie Britannique 
(1919); (8) études de psychiatrie 4 Toronto; (4) études de psychiatrie 4 Mont- 
réal; (5) traitement des soldats démobilisés affectés de maladies nerveuses et 
mentales; (6) examen des immigrants; (67) travaux de propagande parmi la 
population; (8) travaux parmi les (normaux») et (supernormaux); (9) création 
d’une bibliothéque contenant des ouvrages spéciaux traitant de l’hygiéne men- 
tale; (10) création d’un bureau de la statistique et (11) examen de la situation 
en Nouvelle-Ecosse (1920). Une publication trimestrielle portant le nom de 
«Journal canadien de Hygiene mentale» a ses bureaux 4 Montréal, 121 rue 
Bishop. 


Dinstruction publique chez les Indvens.—Pendant l’année 1921, 326 écoles a 
lPusage des Indiens étaient ouvertes, dont 253 écoles du jour, 58 écoles pour 
internes et 15 écoles de travaux manuels, ce qui représente, comparativement a 
l’année précédente, une augmentation de 6 écoles du jour et une diminution de 
une école de travaux manuels; 12,558 éléves étaient inscrits en ces écoles, soit 
6,219 garcons et 6,339 filles, en augmentation de 362 écoliers sur 1920; les écoles 
du jour en comptaient 7,775, les écoles pour internes 3,156 et les écoles de tra- 
vaux manuels 1,627. La moyenne de fréquentation fut de 8,723, soit une amé- 
horation de 1,094 sur l’année précédente. Outre les écoliers dont il vient d’étre 
parlé, une centaine d’enfants indiens étaient élevés dans différentes écoles 
publiques ou privées de la Puissance et méme dans certaines hautes: écoles. 
Les 326 écoles ouvertes pendant l’année appartenaient aux confessions reli- 
gieuses suivantes: neutres, 53 du jour et une de travaux manuels; catholiques, 
87 du jour, 32 pensionnats et 8 de travaux manuels; église d’Angleterre, 71 du 
jour et 3 de travaux manuels; méthodistes, 38 du jour, 5 pensionnats et 3 de 
travaux manuels; presbytériennes, 3 du jour et 5 pensionnats; armée du salut, 
une école du jour. Les crédits votés par le parlement pour |’instruction publique 
chez les Indiens pendant l’année ont atteint $1,112,410. Outre cette somme, 
différentes tribus indiennes ont fourni une somme de $47, 297 a titre de contri- 
bution au traitement des instituteurs. 


me 
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ENSEIGNEMENT SUPERIEUR 


Statistiques. —I] ressort des tableaux 63 et 71 couvrant l’année 1921 ou bien 
la derniére année dont les chiffres sont connus, qu’il existait au Canada 23 
universités et 65 colléges affiliés, classiques et techniques, dont 21 colléges 
classiques dans la province de Québec. Le personnel enseignant des universités se 
composait de 3,922 professeurs et instructeurs, dont 2,865 hommes et 467 femmes. 
Les étudiants étaient au nombre de 34,730, dont 25, 453 j jeunes gens et 9,027 jeunes 
filles; sur ce nombre, 12,645 étaient également inscrits dans les collages affiliés. 
Le nombre total des étudiants des deux sexes a été établi sans double emploi; il 
laisse de cété 407 jeunes gens et 232 jeunes filles inscrits en méme temps dans 
deux universités fédérées, facultés de lettres, des sciences et de théologie. 


En additionnant le nombre des étudiants de chaque faculté on arrive au 
total de 36,206, ce qui démontre que 1,476 étudiants sont inscrits 4 plus d’une 
faculté. Les chiffres des inscriptions aux facultés des universités ne peuvent 
donner une juste idée de l’attraction exercée par les différentes facultés; c’est 
pourquoi on a fait figurer dans le tableau suivant les étudiants des facultés, tant 
dans les universités que les colléges, en excluant ceux qui étaient enregistrés en 
méme temps 4 deux endroits. 


Les lettres et les sciences ont un plus grand nombre d’adeptes que ne 1|’in- 
diquent ces chiffres, car plusieurs colléges affiliés ou annexés aux universités 
ont donné le nombre de leurs étudiants en masse et non par faculté. Quant 
aux autres facultés, leurs chiffres semblent raisonnablement exacts, étant donné 
que les 1,224 étudiants qui ne sont pas classés n’appartiennent certainement 
pas 4 aucune des facultés mentionnées. 


Universités Colléges Total universités et colléges 
sans double emploi 
Facultés SO 
Nombre} Nombre d’étudiants {Nombre} Nombre d’étudiants |Nombre| Nombre d’étudiants 
d’insti- | d’insti- |——————————_—_ ins t i- 
tutions |Garcons| Filles} Total] tutions |Garcons| Filles] Total] tutions |Gargons| Filles) Total 
Enseignement secondaire.... a 8,003] 2,412)10,415 18 1,799 aI Zieombaed: 25 9,802) 2,7241|12,526 
Enseignement supérieur, |et- 
tres et sciences............ 23 6,437] 3,038) 10, 147 12 436| 306) 742 35 6,873] 3, ae 10,889 
Science, doctorat, ete.... +0. 14 476| 214 690 1 3 1 4 15 479} 2|5 694 
Médecine See Re a 9 3,088] 152] 3,240 el = = = 9 3,088} 152] 3,240 
Génie civil et sciences appli- 
OS eiee EEA RASS Oe Mes BOF 13 2,606 2) 2,608 1 33 _ aye 14 2,639 2| 2,641 
LUTE cORTe Re ky be US Sie ee oe 3 Zhe Solee Ooo 2 128 12 140 5 340] — 795) 1,135 
MSHEOIOL IE Se dat dont ena Se 10 664 7h Aye 20 707 360 1,067 30 1,371 367| 1,738 
Oeuvres sociales............. 4 74) 1 5631. ..637 = = = 4 TAS 563. 6637 
CWomimnerces...c.9 ber shark 5 610 19] 629 3 282 24 306 7 683 43} 726 
Hr @it 405 oe hE. ONE TERS El 7 572 21 593 1 420 16] 436 8 992 37| 1,029 
Pharmacie Ree RRS Soke 8 434 20 454 i 158 10 168 9 592 30 622 
Banque etc 2 pb A Dd ] 380 = 380 = = 1 380 = 380 
ANCONA ITO sae. as 43 aateuh a 3 342 24| 366 873 17| 89 4 1 bea 41} 1,246 
IATCHIGECTULOL ee tn. anew cacao 5 295 = 295 = = 5 295 = 295 
Apriculiqre. ttt) 4.) . eth 3 284 6} 290 3 793 4 797 6 1,077 10| 1,087 
PECATORICN May either oto 2 176 84 260 1 159 161 3 178 243 421 
Science ménagére........... 4 _ 235 235 5 a 499 499 8 = 612 612 
PUOrICUGUEO re three mien ee 4 = 181 181 2 = 7 7 6 = 188 188 
Ssinicultunes. .<) 4.0 e2s 2s. 3 105 = 105 = = = 3 105 = 105 
Médecine vétérinaire........ 1 20 = 20 1 96 96 2 116 ~ 116 
Cours d’été pour instituteurs 5 299} 284] 5838 5 241 828} 1,069 10 540) 1,112) 1,652 
Cours d’été pour autres 
GU WStIeULEULS. 45.2. anes 2 88 21 109 4 162 51 213 5 177 71 248 
Autres cours abrégés........ 2 = 250 250 4 966 145} 1,111 2 966 395] 1,361 
Correspondance.........:.:- 3 402 357 759 6 309 10 319 9 711 367| 1,078 
Culture physique..........-. 1 - 70 70 = = = 1 - 70 70 


Immédiatement aprés les lettres et les sciences se place l’étude de la médecine, 
qui présente un exemple remarquable de concentration; en effet, les 3,240 étu- 
diants en médecine n ‘appartenaient qu’a 9 institutions sur 60 environ et environ 
57 p.c. d’entre eux étaient inscrits dans deux institutions, ainsi qu’on peut le 
voir par le tableau 65. De méme, les 2,641 étudiants en génie civil se répartis- 
saient entre 14 institutions ou environ 70 p.c. dans trois institutions. Par 
contre, la théologie, qui vient immédiatement aprés, voit ses 1,738 étudiants 
disséminés dans 30 institutions différentes. 
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Il est également & remarquer que sur les 16,322 étudiants des 16 facultés 
n’enseignant ni les lettres, ni les sciences et ne donnant pas de cours abrégés, 
5,412, soit environ 33 p.c., appartenaient aux facultés apparentées 4 la profession 
médicale; d’autre part, 12,321, ou environ 76 p.c., étudiaient dans les facultés. 
que l’on peut grouper autour de la médecine, du génie civil, de la théologie, du 
droit et de agriculture, le seul groupe important restant en dehors étant musique. 
S’il est vrai que les facultés de pédagogie n’ont qu’un petit nombre d’éléves, 
les éléves-instituteurs fréquentant les cours d’été forment une masse qui se 
place quatriéme par ordre d’importance; ils se trouvent répartis dans un plus. 
grand nombre d’institutions que les étudiants des autres facultés, si l’on en 
excepte la théologie et le génie civil; on constate, en outre, leur présence dans 
toutes Jes provinces, sauf deux. Ce mouvement, relativement nouveau, semble 
donc présenter l’espoir d’un développement rapide; les rapports déjA reeus pour 
Vannée 1922 indiquent qu’un millier d’étudiants ont suivi les cours d’été A l’usage 
des instituteurs, dans trois institutions; les cours par correspondance semblent, 
eux aussi, gagner beaucoup de terrain. Le tableau 67 indique le nombre des 
étudiants des universités canadiennes originaires d’une province autre que celle 
ou est située l’université; on y verra avec intérét le nombre de jeunes gens venant: 
de jl’étanger. sur les 23 universités canadiennes, 19 possédent des hédtes d’au 
dela de nos frontiéres. 


Les statistiques financiéres de nos universités figurent dans le tableau 68 
et celles des colléges dans le tableau 71. Le tableau 66 est consacré au nombre 
des étudiants des universités, par années académiques; le terme « années aca- 
démiques» a besoin d’étre expliqué: par «premiére année», on entend un cours 
régulier, couronné par le baccalauréat, mais pas nécessairement la premiére année 
passée 4 l’institution. Par exemple, un éléve qui vient d’accomplir trois années 
de haute école, commence immédiatement aprés les études du baccalauréat. 
dans la méme institution. Ces trois années de haute école sont qualifiées dans 
le tableau «Cours préparatoire 4 l’admission universitaire», tandis que «pre- 
miére année» désigne année qui suit, laquelle est la premiére des quatre années 
consacrées & l|’étude des lettres. 


Conférence des universitatres.—Une quarantaine de personnage, présidents, 
principaux, doyens et professeurs d’universités se réunirent 4 Winnipeg, les 16 
et 17 juin 1922, dans le but d’y procéder 4 un échange d’idées, de discuter les 
questions 4 l’ordre du jour et de considérer les suggestions ayant pour objet une 
uniformité plus compléte du programme des études dans les universités cana- 
diennes. Parmi les problémes étudiés, citons (1) réglementation et surveillance 
des sports; (2) discipline des novices; (3) nécessité d’une entente au sujet des 
étudiants expulsés; (4) préparation & Vuniversité des professeurs de 1|’enseigne- 
ment secondaire; (5) limitation du nombre des étudiants 4 la Faculté des Lettres; 
(6) quelques problémes scientifiques relatifs 4 l’agriculture et (7) un institut. 
central pour les licenciés et les docteurs. 


INSTITUTIONS ENSEIGNANTES PRIVEES 


Les tableaux 72-76 de ce rapport sont consacrés aux statistiques des écoles 
privées, pendant l’année 1921. Le terme «école privée» embrasse (1) les insti- 
tutions enseignantes, soit laiques, soit religieuses, dont le programme est celui 
des écoles ordinaires, mais qui possédent une proportion plus grande que les: 
autres écoles d’éléves étudiant exclusivement soit la partie commerciale, soit 
la musique, soit d’autres sujets spéciaux; (2) les colléges commerciaux dont 
’enseignement est limité aux choses du commerce. On verra par ces tableaux 
qu’au cours de |’année, plus de 29,300 éléves fréquentaient les colléges commer- 
claux et que les autres écoles privées de huit provinces possédaient 18,250: 
éléves, comparativement 4 1,794,699 écoliers des mémes provinces fréquentant 
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les écoles publiques. Les chiffres se rapportant aux colléges commerciaux et 
aux écoles privées ne sont pas tout 4 fait complets, car un certain nombre de 
ces institutions négligérent de faire leur rapport; mais celles-ci n’avaient que peu 
d’importance et d’ailleurs, quelques-unes d’entre elles étaient restées fermées durant. 
année. Il y a des raisons de croire que ces données différent trés peu de la réalité. 


Nous mettrons en lumiére deux points seulement relativement aux statis- 
tiques des écoles privées. Le premier, c’est la valeur de ces statistiques consi- 
dérées comme informations supplémentaires 4 celles déj& fournies par les écoles. 
publiques sur l’élimination des éléves. Les tableaux indiquant |’age des éléves 
des écoles publiques dans différentes provinces, démontrent qu’en dépit des 
lois sur la scolarité obligatoire, il se produit une sérieuse élimination aprés que 
les écoliers ont atteint ’Aage de 12 ou 13 ans. En l’absence de renseignements: 
supplémentaires, il serait impossible de savoir si ces choses abandonnent défini- 
tivement leurs études ou bien s’ils quittent les écoles publiques pour rentrer 
dans les écoles privées. Un directeur d’écoles urbaines nous renseigne parfaite- 
ment sur ce point, d’année en année. Par exemple, dans son rapport de 1921, 
il indiquait que, pendant cette année scolaire, 35,766 enfants avaient été inscrits 
& ces écoles; sur ce nombre, 26,772 étaient déja inscrits aux écoles de la méme 
ville année précédente; 2,087 venaient d’écoles autres que celles de la ville en 
question, mais de la méme province; 1,455 venaient d’écoles situées en dehors 
de la province et 5,452 entraient 4 l’école pour la premiére fois. Pendant 
Vannée, 3,978 éléves quittérent les écoles de la cité, dont 276, pour entrer dans 
des écoles ou privées laiques, ou congréganistes; 2,587 avaient quitté la ville, 
498 commencérent & travailler, 98 étaient gardés 4 la maison pour aider leur 
mére, 361 étaient malades, 56 étaient morts, enfin 102 retraites restaient inexpli- 
qués. Si des renseignements aussi précis existaient pour la province entiére et 
pour chaque province, il est possible que l’on s’apercevrait que l’abandon de 
l’école par les adolescents n’est pas aussi grand qu’on le croit 4 premiére vue. 
Sur les 3,978 enfants qui se sont retirés, seuls les 56 qui étaient morts et les 498. 
entrés 4 l’atelier avaient, nécessairement, quitté l’école. Il est & supposer que 
les 2,587 écoliers ayant quitté la ville se sont fait inscrire dans d’autres écoles, 
tandis que 276, soit environ la moitié de ceux ayant définitivement quitté l’école, 
sont entrés dans des écoles privées. D’autre part, en consultant le tableau 
consacré aux écoles primaires et secondaires, on y verra que la répartition par 
Age constitue presque une inversion de l’ordre de répartition par age dans les. 
écoles sous le contréle administratif jusqu’a lage de seize ans, et qu’au lieu 
d’une chute soudaine 4 partir de 18 ans, comme dans les écoles publiques, on 
constate une augmentation non moins soudaine. Sur les 18,250 éléves des 
écoles privées, 13,891 seulement étaient classifiés par Age, les 4,359 autres se 
trouvant généralement dans des institutions ot la classification par degrés ne 
ressemblait pas a celle indiquée par le questionnaire et nombre de ces écoles 
étaient de grandes institutions d’ordre secondaire, ot la grande majorité des 
éléves dépassait l’Age de 13 ans. Il semble donc en résulter que la baisse sensible 
constatée dans les écoles sous le contréle administratif, un an ou deux avant 
que leurs éléves atteignent la limite de la scolarité obligatoire, est compensée 
dans une certaine mesure par la fréquentation des écoles privées, dont le pro- 
gramme est approuvé par les autorités provinciales. Enfin, les éléves des colléges 
commerciaux ne sont pas tous adultes et un nombre considérable d’entre eux 
sont encore des enfants qui pourraient étre ajoutés a la gent scolaire. 


Le second point se rapporte & la classification par Age et par degrés dans 
ces écoles privées, soit primaires, soit secondaires. Sur les 18,000 éléves de 
ces écoles, la classification par degrés (de l’école maternelle au degré XII), et 
par Age n’a pu étre obtenue que de 10,245 d’entre eux, mais cela suffira 4 éclairer 
notre sujet. Ce qui est intéressant, c’est que cette répartition n’est pas basée 
sur l’échelonnement usité dans une province quelconque, mais présente plutét 
une combinaison de celles de sept provinces. Les écoles dont il s’agit sont 
nominalement indépendantes des ministéres de l’instruction publique de leurs 
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provinces respectives, mais en fait, elles ont des rapports étroits avec ces minis- 
téres, spécialement au point de vue du programme d’enseignement, et cela 
spécialement pour les deux raisons suivantes: d’abord, un nombre élevé de ces 
écoles privées appartiennent 4 une confession religieuse et ont pour objet, entre 
autres choses, la formation d’instituteurs de la méme confession. Mais ces 
instituteurs ne peuvent obtenir le brevet d’enseignement que confére la 
province sans subir les examens officiels imposés par ces provinces et, par consé- 
quent, ils doivent étudier les sujets sur lesquels reposent ces examens. Dans 
certaines provinces ot les travaux pratiques de laboratoire sont ajoutés au 
programme des examens que subissent les candidats instituteurs, ces écoles 
privées, de leur propre mouvement, demandent au gouvernement de procéder 
4 inspection de cet enseignement; en outre, puisque l’instruction est obliga- 
toire dans la presque totalité de la Puissance, l’enseignement de ces écoles 
privées doit satisfaire les autorités responsables de l’exécution de la loi; enfin, 
maints éléves des écoles privées visent 4 leur admission 4 V’université et cette 
admission nécessite une similitude entre les études des écoles privées et des 
écoles publiques, non seulement de la méme province mais encore de provinces 
différentes, puisque le degré XI est généralement considéré comme le facteur com- 
mun de l’instruction publique du personnel enseignant et des universités dans 
toutes les provinces. Par conséquent, la tendance de toutes les écoles—quels que 
puissent étre les sujets supplémentaires qu’elles introduisent et nonobstant les 
innovations qu’elles peuvent apporter & leur méthode—est de ne pas perdre de 
vue cette admission 4 l’université. I] est possible que méme les colléges purement 
classiques se ressentent de cette tendance. Par conséquent, en groupant en- 
semble les statistiques de la répartition par Age et par degré, des éléves des écoles 
privées des différentes provinces, nous n’encourrons pas le reproche de prétendre 
assimiler des choses dissemblables quant 4 leur programme et & leur objet en 
vue. II est a4 supposer toutefois que ces écoles ayant une direction individuelle, 
les différences de méthode doivent amener des résultats différents; donc, l’Age 
des éléves d’un certain degré est susceptible de différer beaucoup plus dans les 
écoles privées, comparées les unes aux autres, que dans les écoles publiques. 
En examinant attentivement le tableau 74, on se convaincra que la corrélation 
entre Page et le degré, au lieu d’étre moindre que dans les écoles publiques, est 
au contraire plus étroite et se rapproche remarquablement de la perfection. 
La méthode de. corrélation usitée est celle de Léonard P. Ayres dont se sert la 
division statistique du Bureau de l’Instruction publique de Washington, dans 
son bulletin sur la statistique du systéme scolaire urbain 1917-18. Une com- 
paraison établie entre le tableau relatif aux écoles privées qui nous occupent 
et certaines écoles des cités analysées dans le rapport américain, démontre que 
les €coles privées canadiennes soutiennent aisément la comparaison avec les 
meilleures écoles des cités américaines, au point de vue de cette corrélation entre 
age et le degré scolaire. Cette étroite corrélation ne signifie pas nécessaire- 
ment que les éléves des écoles privées travaillent mieux que ceux des écoles 
publiques. La déduction qui semble s’imposer, c’est que le phénoméne constaté 
dans les écoles publiques d’un grand nombre d’éléves des degrés inférieurs, 
quittant l’école dans les degrés V ou VI, laissant dans les degrés supérieurs des 
éléves comparativement jeunes, ne se retrouve pas dans les écoles privées. La 
proportion des éléves retardataires semble étre tout aussi grande dans les écoles 
privées que dans les écoles publiques, de méme que la proportion des éléves 
doublant les classes, les uns et les autres étant des éléments perturbateurs de 
cette corrélation. Toutefois, dans les écoles privées, les éléves retardataires 
ou bien suivent péniblement leurs camarades de degré en degré, ou bien s’éclip- 
sent et sont remplacés par les éléves retardataires des écoles publiques, tandis 
que les retardataires des écoles publiques disparaissent complétement. En 
appliquant un autre criterium appelé le coefficient de régression, on y voit que 
la progression depasse 9-10 d’un degré par an (-907). Ce progrés est certaine- 
ment excellent puisqu’il implique qu’a cette allure, les douze degrés scolaires 
sont parcourus, en moyenne, en 133 années. 
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Si on les compare aux écoles publiques, au point de vue de leurs éléves 
retardataires, les écoles privées présentent des caractéristiques distinctes. Dans 
les écoles publiques, on trouve ordinairement dans le premier degré un minime 
pourcentage d’éléves retardataires ou plus agés que leurs camarades; ce pour- 
centage s’accroit de degré en degré jusqu’é un certain degré, qui n’est pas le 
méme dans toutes les provinces, étant tant6t le degré auquel une proportion 
considérable des éléves quittent l’école ou bien degré quelque peu plus facile 
que le reste. Ce minime pourcentage d’éléves retardataires dans le premier 
degré se compose dans une large mesure, d’éléves ayant débuté postérieurement 
d la rentrée, tandis que l’accroissement du pourcentage dans les degrés plus 
élevés est constituée par les répétitions de classes. $i l’on admet que 6 et 7 ans 
sont Age normal des écoliers du premier degré, 7 et 8 ans pour le deuxiéme 
degré, et ainsi de suite, on s’apercevra qu’il n’y a pas de ressemblance entre les 
écoles privées et les écoles publiques, quoiqu’il y ait autant de retardataires dans 


les écoles privées que dans les autres. Le retardement dans les écoles privées 


semble n’obéir A aucune loi définie et se maintient approximativement au méme 
niveau depuis le premier degré jusqu’au degré XII. A cela nous voyons deux 
explications: (1) que dans les écoles privées, les éléves sont moins souvent 
astreints & répéter une classe que dans les écoles publiques et (2) que les classes 
des écoles privées recrutent leurs contingents 4 l’extérieur dans une mesure 
beaucoup plus grande que les écoles publiques. Cette seconde probabilité nous 
interdit de tirer des conclusions de la petite accumulation de retardataires de 
degré en degré, et des coefficients élevés de corrélation et de régression dans les 
écoles privées. 


RESUME DES LOIS SCOLAIRES PASSEES EN 1921 DANS LES DIFFERENTES 
PROVINCES. 


ILE DU PRINCE-EDOUARD 


Loi de Vécole publique.—Le chapitre 3 amende la Loi de l’école publique de 
1920 de la maniére suivante: 


L’dge scolaire commence a six ans (quel que soit le moment de l’année © 
scolaire ot! l’enfant atteint cet Age) et se termine 4 quinze ans accomplis. La 
Commission de l’Instruction publique est autorisée 4 accepter l’aide ou la coopé- 
ration qui lui seront offertes en vue de l’amélioration des écoles et du bien-étre 
des instituteurs ou des écoliers; elle pourra faire des réglements & cet égard. 
La Commission de l’Instruction publique pourra aussi organiser l’¢nspection 
médicale des écoles, nommer des inspecteurs et des inspecteurs-adjoints de l’hy- 
giéne scolaire, s’assurer la coopération de la Société de la Croix Rouge et faire 
des réglements concernant les qualités requises, etc. La Loi de 1920 disposait 
qu’un instituteur ne pouvait recevoir du Trésor provincial la totalité du traite- 
ment attribué A sa catégorie que si la moyenne de fréquentation de ses éléves 
atteignait 50 p.c. du nombre des enfants d’dge scolaire résidant dans le district, 


sauf les cas de maladie; cette moyenne se trouve élevée d 60 p.c. 


Capitation.—Le minimum de la taxe de capitation est abaissé de $2 a $1 et 
une distinction est établie entre (1) les contribuables qui sont propriétaires, 
(2) ceux qui sont locataires et (3) les hommes qui résident dans le district sans 
étre ni propriétaires ni locataires. La taxe est la méme pour les uns et les autres, 
mais les personnes appartenant aux deux derniéres catégories en sont exemptes 
lorsqu’elles atteignent l’Age de 65 ans; une femme résidant dans le district, si - 
elle est mére, belle-mére, etc., d’un enfant d’Age scolaire, peut contribuer a 
V’élection des syndics d’école, elle est méme éligible. 
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Allocation pour matériel scolaire.—Le conseil de l’Instruction publique peut 
consacrer des sommes n’excédant pas $25 par an 4 cet usage, dans les districts 
approuvés. | 


Des brevets d’enseignements temporaires peuvent étre accordés par le conseil 
de l’Instruction publique; ils seront valides jusqu’au 30 juin qui suivra leur 
émission. 

Instruction obligatotre.—Chaque enfant de 7 & 13 ans est obligatoirement 
tenu de fréquenter l’école chaque mois, cependant au moins 60 p.c. dela durée 
d’ouverture de |’école; 4 moins d’exemption spéciale, les délinquants encourront. 
une amende de $20 au maximum. 


Ecole technique et dagriculture provinciale-—Le chapitre 5 est consacré & 
’école technique et d’agriculture provinciale, place cette école sous l’adminis- 
tration du ministére de l|’Agriculture et sous la direction du Commissaire de 
l’Agriculture, mais le directeur général de l’enseignement jouira d’un droit 
d’inspection et pourra également aider et conseiller le Commissaire. Le personnel 
enseignant de |’école est placé sous le contréle direct du gouvernement, son 
traitement et les frais d’entretien de l’école seront payés partiellement sur le 
revenu ordinaire de la province et partiellement au moyen de subsides versés 
par le gouvernement fédéral en faveur de l’instruction agricole et de l’instruction 
technique. Le gouvernement provincial réglemente les examens, les conditions 
d’admission, les diplémes, ete. 


Lot des fournttures scolaires.—Le chapitre 6 donne pouvoir 4la Commission 
de I’Instruction publique de nommer ou révoquer un gérant ou un assistant- 
gérant qui sera chargé de la distribution des fournitures scolaires. 


Collége Prince of Wales et Ecole Normale.—Le chapitre 4 modifie la loi 
pronongant la fusion du collége Prince of Wales et de l’Ecole Normale provin- 
ciale, en ce qu’elle autorise le gouvernement provincial 4 nommer le personnel 
enseignant et 4 déterminer son traitement. Le principal devant étre diplémé 
d’une université canadienne ou britannique; le méme armmendement attribue au 
conseil de l’Instruction publique le pouvoir de faire tous les réglements néces- 
saires pour assurer l’administration, la direction des études, l’inspection et le 
fonctionnement de cette institution. 


NOUVELLE-ECOSSE 


Education des anormaux.—Le chapitre 8 pourvoit 4 la création d’une insti- 
tution ot seront internés et instruits les déments et les faibles d’esprit avec 
inclinations vicieuses; il est ordonné qu’on y réunira les personnes déja internées 
dans d’autres institutions y compris les prisons et les maisons de correction. Le 
médecin en chef sera nommé par le Conseil des ministres; il se consacrera exclu- 
sivement aux devoirs de sa charge. L’entretien des internés non assumé par 
leurs familles sera payable par la municipalité, ville ou cité d’ou ils viennent 
et 4 défaut par le Trésor provincial. Cette institution dépendra du ministére 
des Travaux Publics et des Mines. 


Low de V Instruction publique de 1918.—Cette loi, chapitre 9 de 1918, est 
amendée ainsi qu’il suit par le chapitre 59; le Conseil de l’Instruction publique 
est autorisé 4 employer partie des fonds mis & sa disposition a subventionner les 
écoles des sections éloignées; une femme peut étre syndic d’école. La Loi de 1918 
fixait le quantum de l’allocation gouvernementale aux maitres et maitresses. 


d’école, selon la classe de leur dipléme et précisait les conditions requises pour 
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Vobtention de cette allocation; par exemple, |’instituteur possédant un dipl6me 
de la classe «A» devait recevoir $150, mais seulement s’il enseignait dans une 
école supérieure ou une autre école classée et reconnue comme telle; les déten- 
teurs d’un dipl6me académique avaient droit 4 $180 s’ils enseignaient dans une 
haute école approuvée ou bien & $210 dans le cas du principal d’une haute école 
ou de toutes les écoles d’une section. La Loi de 1921 supprime ces conditions 
et alloue une indemnité de $175 a Vinstituteur de la classe «A» ou de $210 a l’ins- 
tituteur de la classe académique, sil enseigne dans une école publique quelconque. 
Il est imposé une pénalité de un centin pour chaque demi journée d’absence d’un 
écolier, lorsque la commission scolaire a adopté le principe de la fréquentation 
obligatoire et si l’enfant ne jouit pas d’une exemption spéciale. L’article 147 
de la Loi de 1918 disposait que: si la fréquentation obligatoire était adoptée par 
une résolution passée 4 l’assemblée annuelle d’une école quelconque, un vote 
pris & la majorité des deux-tiers 4 une assemblée subséquente pouvait rescinder 
cette résolution; l’article 7 de la Loi de 1921 abroge cet article 147 et lui substi- 
tue un paragraphe dans lequel il n’est pas question de la possibilité de la resci- 
sion de la résolution; telle qu’amendée par cet article 7, la fréquentation obliga- 
toire ordonnée par la Loi de 1918 s’applique «a toute section scolaire autre que 
celle d’une cité ou d’une ville», au lieu de «a toute section scolaire autre que 
celle d’une ville ou d’une ville dans laquelle une résolution........ est adoptée 
par un vote de la majorité, etc. » 


Suffrage féminin.—Le chapitre 60 amende la Loi de |’Instruction publique 
en étendant 4 toute femme jouissant du droit de vote en vertu de la Loi du 
suffrage de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, les mémes droits et priviléges aux élections 
scolaires dont jouissent les contribuables du sexe masculin. 


Assistance & Vécole d’une section votsine.—Le chapitre 62 amende la Loi de 
V’Instruction publique, en disposant que si des enfants sont contraints de fré- 
quenter |’école d’une section voisine, lorsqu’il n’en existe pas dans leur propre 
section, leurs contributions et frais de déplacement seront supportés par la 
section négligente. 


NOUVEAU-BRUNSWICK 


Loi des Ecoles.—Le chapitre 23 modifie le paragraphe 1 de l’article 6 du 
chapitre 50 de 1903, concernant les écoles normales et modéles et lui substitue 
un paragraphe lequel reproduit les dispositions de la clause originale et de plus 
impose A la cité de Fredericton l’obligation de payer la moitié du traitement de 
Vinstituteur des classes modéles; en outre, le conseil de l’Instruction publique 
est autorisé & consentir & tout étudiant admissible a l’école normale provinciale 
un prét n’excédant pas $400, pour lui permettre de compléter ses études. Enfin, 
le directeur général de l’Instruction publique pourra désormais accorder aux 
districts scolaires une allocation limitée 4 $100 pour chaque classe consacrée 
aux éléves retardataires, plus $100 & titre de contribution au traitement d’un 
instituteur diplémé et spécialement qualifié pour stimuler les éléves retarda- 
taires. 


Education des aveugles.—Le chapitre 26 amende le chapitre 51 des statuts 
consolidés de 1903, en portant de $75 4 $200 la somme & payer par le Trésor 
provincial et le fonds scolaire du comté, pour |’éducation de chaque aveugie; 
toute ville ou cité ne contribuant pas au fonds scolaire de comté sera tenue au 
paiement de la méme somme; si un éléve aveugle n’appartient 4 aucune munici- 
palité en particulier, la province paiera $400, au lieu de $150. 
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QUEBEC 


Fermes de démonstration, écoles laitiéres, ete—Le chapitre 38 autorise le 
ministre de |’Agriculture 4 créer des fermes de démonstration et le chapitre 39 
lui permet de fonder une Ecole de laiterie de la province de Québec, ainsi que des 
écoles intermédiaires d’agriculture; un crédit de $50,000 lui est ouvert A cet effet. 


Loi de V'Instruction publique.—Les statuts revisés de 1909 sont amendés 
par le chapitre 47, en ce qu’ils traitent de la pension de retraite des instituteurs; 
dorénavant, les instituteurs auront droit 4 2/100 et les institutrices 4 3/100 de 
leur traitement moyen; cette moyenne calculée sur les 25 années de leur traite- 
ment le plus élevé, multiplié par le nombre de leurs années de service, avec un - 
maximum de 35 ans; toutefois, une femme ne pourra recevoir plus de 90 p.c. 
de son traitement moyen, calculé sur les années de plus haute rémunération, 
et nul instituteur ou institutrice retraité aprés juillet 1921 ne pourra recevoir 
moins de $100. La pension des instituteurs et institutrices, aprés le premier 
juillet 1921, doit étre augmentée de 25 p.c. si elle est inférieure & $300, cette 
addition ne pouvant cependant la porter au-dela de $300. 


Commission scolaire catholique de Montréal.—Le chapitre 49 modifie l’ar- 
ticle 7 du chapitre 39 de 1920, en autorisant le Commission scolaire catholique 
de Montréal 4 procéder tous les trois ans au recensement des enfants d’Age sco- 
laire sous sa juridiction, afin de s’assurer du pourcentage de fréquentation 
scolaire. I] amende aussi le chapitre 38, George V, en autorisant le Bureau 
central 4 créer un fonds de dotation au bénéfice des instituteurs laiques des deux 
Sexes. 


Universités.—Le chapitre 3 autorise le gouvernement provincial & faire don 
4 l'Université Laval et 4 l’Université McGill d’une somme de $1,000,000 chacune, 
qui leur sera remise par versements annuels ne pouvant dépasser $200,000 a 
chaque université. 


ONTARIO 


Loi de Instruction publique-—Le chapitre 89 amende la Loi de l’Instruc- 
tion publique en y ajoutant une clause, donnant pouvoir au ministre de consi- 
dérer comme district rural, au point de vue de la répartition des allocations, les 
écoles publiques et séparées, soit rurales, soit de village, soit d’une ville dont la 
population n’atteint pas 1,500 habitants et situé dans l’étendue d’un district 
judiciaire. 

Loi des écoles publiques.—Le chapitre 89 amende également la Loi des 
écoles publiques de 1920, en autorisant un conseil de canton & séparer de ce 
canton une portion de son territoire contigu 4 une cité ou & une ville, pour en 
former un territoire d’école de canton et de proclamer la suppression des sections 
originales et la dissolution de la commission scolaire. La Commission du terri- 
toire scolaire de canton se composera de cinq membres; elle pourra s’entendre 
avec une commission urbaine pour l’usage commun des écoles, etc., et lorsque 
cette entente aura été approuvée, ses habitants seront exemptés de la taxe 
générale imposée pour la rémunération des instituteurs. 


Loi des écoles de continuation.—Le méne chapitre 89 modifie aussi la Lol 
des écoles de continuation, en dispensant de toute contribution les éléves du 
district, ceux du comté et ceux d’un autre comté qui paie la contribution requise 
en faveur de l’école de continuation soit d’une ville séparée, soit d’une ville 
située dans le comté continu. Le conseil d’un comté est tenu de verser A l’école 


pew 
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de continuation une somme égale 4 l’allocation gouvernementale et, lorsque les 
dépenses d’entretien de l’une de ces écoles excédent les allocations et les contri- 
butions coutumiéres, la somme A payer par le comté se calcule ainsi qu’il suit: 


(total des dépenses d’entretien +80/100 total des rachats d’obligations sco- 
Jaires et intéréts — allocations gouvernementales et contributions des éléves). X 
le total des jours de présence a l’école des éléves du comté 
durant les trois derniéres années 


le total des jours de présence 4 l’école de tous les éléves 
durant les trois mémes années 


osque les éléves du comté sont admis 4 une école de continuation d’une ville 
séparée ou d’une ville située dans un comté contigu le comté paie alors 80 p.c. 
du cott de l’éducation de ces éléves, dont le quantum se calcule sur les bases 
suivantes: 


80/000 (total des dépenses d’entretien + total des rachats d’ obligations scolaires 
et intéréts — allocations gouvernementales et contributions des éléves) X 


+ 


le total des jours de présence & l’école des éléves du comté 


le total des jours de présence & l’école de tous les éléves. | 


Lot des hautes écoles.—Le chapitre 89 amende en méme temps la Loi des 
hautes écoles, en rendant les comtés responsables de la contribution de leurs 
éléves aux hautes écoles, dans la méme mesure que pour les éléves des écoles 
de continuation; une disposition pourvoit 4 la nomination de fonctionnaires 
chargés de recueillir et de répartir les informations concernant les emplois vacants 
et de conseiller les éléves des hautes écoles sur la carriére 4 adopter. 


Lot de retraite des instituteurs et inspecteurs.—Cette loi se trouve modifiée 
par le chapitre 89, qui permet de faire des réglements, de maniére a réduire le 
nombre des années de service nécessaires pour participer au fonds de retraite, 
augmentant le chiffre des contributions et permettant qu’il en soit fait retour 
en cas de décés d’un participant avant sa retraite. 


Loi de la fréquentation scolaire.—Cette loi, elle aussi, se trouve modifiée par 
le chapitre 89, qui exige la nomination dans chaque municipalité urbaine par 
les commissaires des écoles publiques et séparées et des hautes écoles, de fonc- 
tionnaires spécialement chargés d’assurer Vassiduité des éléves. 


Arts et métiers.—Le chapitre 90 réglemente le statut des éléves diment 
admis dans les écoles suivantes: (1) travaux manuels, (2) science ménagére, 
(3) arts, (4) haute école technique, (5) haute école d’agriculture, (6) haute 
école commerciale. Les cours & suivre sont de différente nature, savoir: (a) 
cours d’ensemble durant tout le jour, (b) cours spéciaux durant tout le jour, (c) 
cours limité & une partie de journée et (d) cours du soir. Les éléves admissibles 
4X une haute école de jour sont également admissibles 4 une école des arts et 
métiers; ceux-ci peuvent entrer dans les hautes écoles techniques ou commer- 
ciales et y suivre les cours durant tout le jour; les éléves ayant atteint au moins 
le quatriéme livre sont admis 4 suivre les cours soit d’ensemble, soit spéciaux, 
soit restreints, dans une école de travaux manuels, de science ménagére ou d’arts, 
soit enfin dans une haute école d’agriculture, ou bien les cours spéciaux ou 
restreints d’une haute école technique ou commerciale. Les ouvriers et les 
ouvriéres travaillant pendant le jour peuvent étre admis aux cours du soir de 
ces écoles, s’ils sont aptes 4 bénéficier de cet enseignement. 


Université McMaster.—Le chapitre 134 supprime la restriction établie par 
la Loi d’incorporation de |’ Université McMaster quant 4 la valeur des terres 
lui appartenant et la nécessité de les conserver; toutefois, Vuniversité ne pourra, 
pour un motif commercial, se livrer 4 l’achat et 4 la vente des terres. 
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MANITOBA 


Low des bibliothéques publiques.—Le chapitre 48 modifie la Loi des biblio- 
théques publiques, en permettant 4 un conseil de ville ou de village ou 4 une 
municipalité rurale de créer une bibliothéque publique et gratuite sur demande 
émanant de 25 p.c. de la population. 


Low des écoles publiques.—La Loi des écoles publiques est amendée par le 
chapitre 49 a différents égards. La date de l’assemblée annuelle est changée; 
au lieu du premier lundi de décembre elle aura lieu le troisiéme lundi de juillet. 
Cet amendement augmente les pouvoirs du conseil d’une municipalité rurale, 
en lui permettant de former un ou plusieurs nouveaux districts scolaires, au, 
moyen de territoires inorganisés 4 cet égard. L’indemnité payée aux parents 
qui conduisent eux-mémes leurs enfants a l’école est augmentée, sa limite étant 
portée de 15 4 50 centins par jour, pour chaque enfant. Le bureau des syndics 
est autorisé 4 surveiller et diriger les sports et les jeux, aussi bien pendant la 
période scolaire que pendant les vacances. Cet amendement réduit les alloca- 
tions aux écoles centralisées des districts scolaires «d’une somme n’excédant pas 
cing cent dollars, outre toute autre allocation ayant pour but de couvrir les 
dépenses initiales résultant de la fusion». Dorénavant, un syndic d’une école 
centralisée pourra légalement entreprendre dans son propre district le transport 
des écoliers. La taxe exigée par le conseil de chaque municipalité rurale est 
portée de $20 a $60 par mois, durant la période d’ouverture de l’école et une 
somme proportionnelle pour chaque district scolaire partiellement inclus. Une 
école de district employant plus d’un instituteur recevra $60, au lieu de $20 
pour chaque instituteur. Enfin, une nouvelle disposition légalise la soumission 
d’un réglement pour la dissolution scolaire municipal. 


District scolaire de Brandon.—La Loi scolaire se trouve aussi amendée par 
article 51, lequel dispose que les syndics d’école seront élus par l’électorat 
tout entier; le nombre des syndics restant de 10, dont 5 se retirent chaque année. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Lov de ? Université.—Le chapitre 44 amende la loi de l'Université en ce qui 
concerne les droits de succession & payer sur les dons et legs qu’elle peut recevoir 
et aussl quant aux études anatomiques. ) 


Lov de Vensergnement secondaire.—Le chapitre 45 modifie la Loi de l’ensei- 
gnement secondaire en abrogeant les dispositions relatives aux contributions 
des éléves des hautes écoles et 4 l’expulsion des éléves; d’autres articles sont 
modifiés, notamment ceux qui traitent des contributions de l’enseignement 
secondaire; enfin, cet amendement accorde l’allocation de $4 par jour 4 tout «high 
school» ou institut collégial, pour chaque instituteur employé, plus une contri- 
bition de 15 centins par jour pour chaque éléve fréquentant effectivement l’une 
des classes au del& du degré VIII et non résidant du territoire scolaire. 


Lov scolaire.—Cette loi est amendée par le chapitre 46, lequel abroge un 
article traitant des attributions du directeur de l’enseignement, exige qu’un ° 
syndic d’école sache lire et écrire, autorise les syndics & fournir aux écoliers le 
anes de midi et de payer aux instituteurs malades leur traitement, sous certaines 
conditions. 
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Enseignement primaire.—Le chapitre 47 traite de l’enseignement primaire 
et pourvoit au paiement des allocations suivantes: (1) dans les districts ruraux, 
$1.50 par chaque journée scolaire, plus une somme additionnelle de 60 centins 
pendant la premiére année d’une école et de 40 centins pendant la seconde 
année; (2) dans les districts urbains, $1.50 pour chaque journée scolaire, mais 
si le district posséde entre 6 4 10 classes, le taux de l’allocation sera réduit 4 
$1.30 par jour; entre 11 et 25 classes, 4 $1.10 et au-dessus de 25 classes a 90 
centins par jour; (3) dans tout district possédant une école 4 lusage exclusitf 
des éléves ayant dépassé le degré VII, $3 par jour sous certaines conditions; 
(4) dans chaque district fournissant aux écoliers le repas de midi, 50 p.c. du 
coit initial de l’installation; enfin, cette loi contient diverses autres dispositions 
relatives au matériel scientifique, au transport des éléves, aux écoles du soir, 
4 la résidence de l’instituteur et & des subventions spéciales. 


Loi des enfants des soldats.—Cette loi est amendée par le chapitre 48, lequel 
impose certaines obligations de résidence et fait quelques légers changements 
au systéme précédemment établi pour assurer l’instruction des enfants des 
soldats. 


ALBERTA 


Bibliothéques publiques.—Le loi des bibliothéques publiques est amendée par 
le chapitre 36; désormais, dans toutes cités ayant au moins 50,000 habitants 
ov il n’existe qu’une bibliothéque, une allocation égale peut étre faite en faveur 
d’une seconde bibliothéque. 


Ordonnance sur la taxation en matiéres scolaires.—Hlle est modifiée par le chapitre 
42, lequel réglemente la taxation dans les districts d’écoles secondaires centralisées. 


Lot des subventions aux écoles.—Le chapitre 42 amende également la loi des 
subventions aux écoles, en accordant une allocation additionnelle de 50 centins 
par jour 4 chaque district ne possédant qu’une école 4 classe unique, si l’on 
professe & cette école des sujets au dela du degré VIII. Par contre, l’allocation 
aux écoles A classes multiples, possédant des éléves ayant dépassé le degré VII 
est réduite de $1 A 50 centins par jour pour chaque classe. L’allocation aux 
écoles 4 classe multiples 4 raison du transport des éléves est limitée 4 50 p.c. 
de la somme versée 4 l’entrepreneur de ce transport. L’indemnité additionnelle 
accordée 4 tout district, ayant dans sa classe la plus élevée une fréquentation 
moyenne quotidienne d’au moins six éléves dépassant le degré VIII et ne consa- 
crant qu’une seule classe 4 cet usage, est portée de $2 4 $2.50 par jour. Au 
contraire, l’indemnité similaire accordée aux écoles centralisées est réduite de 
$3.00 & $2.50 par jour. Dans la loi originaire, chaque district n’ayant pas plus 
de 10 ou de douze instituteurs ou institutrices recevait une allocation quoti- 
dienne de $2, s’il consacrait une ou plusieurs classes exclusivement 4 |’enseigne- 
ment secondaire, ou lorsque le nombre des instituteurs ou institutrices dépassait 
12, une somme de $1.50 par jour, mais 4 la condition, dans |’un et l’autre cas, 
que la moyenne de fréquentation de ces éléves ne fut pas inférieure 4 15; en 
outre, si ces districts recevaient gratuitement dans leurs classes des éléves de 
ces degrés demeurant hors de leur territoire, une somme de $1.50 par jour leur 
était versée. Par l’effet de ’amendement de 1921, le nombre de 12 instituteurs 
est porté & 20, ’indemnité supplémentaire de $1.50 est portée & $2, chaque 
école secondaire centralisée regoit $4, si elle justifie d’une moyenne de 15 éléves 
et accueille gratuitement les non résidents; enfin, une école recevra désormais 
son allocation réguliére, méme lorsqu’elle est fermée durant que son instituteur 
assiste & une exposition de travauz scolaires. 


Ecoles secondatres consolidées.—Le chapitre 43 modifie les degrés scolaires, 
pourvoyant 4 la fusion d’écoles ot l’on enseigne des matiéres supérieures aux 
degrés VII et VIII, cette fusion ou centralisation devant prendre le nom de 
«district d’école secondaire centralisé». 

48857—12 ; 
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COLOMBIE BRITANNIQUE 


Lov des écoles publiques.—Le chapitre 56 de la premiére session amende la 
Loi des Ecoles publiques en ce qui concerne les hautes écoles et les écoles supé- 
rieures. Par la loi originaire, le conseil de l’Instruction publique était autorisé 
a fonder une haute école dans tout district scolaire municipal ot il la jugeait 
nécessaire. Cette école était placée sous le contréle du bureau local des syndics 
d’école; toutefois, pour justifier la création d’une haute école, il devait exister 
au moins 20 éléves admissibles & en suivre les cours. Dans le nouveau texte, 
le mot «municipal» est omis et les mots«ou dans tout district de haute école» 
sont ajoutés; la limite de 20 éléves est abaissée & 15 ; en ce qui concerne les 
écoles supérieures, la loi originaire permettait la création d’écoles supérieures 
dans les districts de municipalité ou districts scolaires. Les mots «districts de 
municipalité» sont supprimés dans l’amendement; la phrase «sujets du cours 
supérieur de l’école publique et les deux premiéres années du cours de haute 
école». Le minimum de 10 éléves de haute école est abaissé & 8 et les mots 
«pourvu qu’il ne puisse y avoir plus de deux écoles supérieures dans un district 
scolaire quelqconque) sont supprimés. Enfin, ’amendement contient aussi des 
dispositions permettant d’unir deux ou un plus grand nombre de districts sco- 
laires contigus, dans le but de constituer un territoire de haute école, dans 
lequel une ou plusieurs hautes écoles pourront étre eréées. | 


Les syndics sont autorisés & laisser ouvertes certaines classes en juillet et 
aout, 4 usage des éléves qui n’ont pu suivre la totalité du programme de l’année 
et qui veulent l’achever avant la réouverture de septembre. Des mesures sont 
prises pour assurer le paiement du loyer de V’instituteur au moyen d’une taxe 
ad hoc. Les commissions scolaires des districts composant un territoire de 
haute école désigneront deux membres de chaque commission individuelle pour 
constituer la commission de haute école, lesquels resteront en fonction pendant 
un an. Un territoire de haute école est assimilé 4 un district scolaire de cité. 
Une commission scolaire est autorisée & prendre les dispositions nécessaires pour 
assurer le transport 4 l’école des enfants résidant dans un autre district. 


. 
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PREFACE. 


In the first Annual Report on Education in Canada issued in 1922, an invitation was afforded 
for criticisms and suggestions as to means whereby the report might be made more useful to the 
educational world. The response to this invitation has been most gratifying. Several suggest- 
ions were received of a constructive nature, and every effort has been exerted in this second 
Annual Report on Educational Activities in Canada, covering the year 1922, to meet the demands 
of educationists as expressed therein. 


The present report is in two parts, with introductory notes by way of a glossary of terms and 
a summary of certain regulations in different provinces. Part I consists of a review of- educa- 
tional activities during the year in each province; a summary of activities for the whole Domin- 
ion and of higher institutions, private schools and national movements. To this is appended 
a summary of educational legislation during the year. Part II consists of statistical tables in 
fifteen sections. The first four sections show the activities in regular publicly controlled schools; 
the fifth deals with secondary education; sections Six to Eight deal with special educational 
organizations; sections Nine and Ten with teachers; section Eleven with the cost of school sup- 
port; section Twelve with higher education; section Thirteen with private schools; section Four- 
teen with Indian schools and section Fifteen with libraries. Particular attention is directed to 
the sections dealing with secondary education and special organizations, such as consolidation 
and cultural education by way of manual training. Certain tables on higher education, especially 
on the different types of colleges, are entirely new, and give the statistics of these colleges accord- 
ing to types of institutions—agricultural colleges, etc. These tables, together with the tables on 
secondary education and technical education, are intended to meet the demand for information 
on the education of adolescents and adults. The summary of educational activities in all Canada 
given in Table I shows the number of pupils or students attending practically every type of 
educational institution in Canada. Another new feature of this report is a table giving the 
age-grade distribution of almost one million pupils in public and private schools in Canada. 
These figures, representing nearly every province, should prove of value to those interested in 
education from a scientific aspect. Marked differences in the attainments of the sexes are 
noticeable in another table showing the age-grade distribution of about 400,000 boys and an 
equal number of girls. The historical notes in the reviews on educational activities in the differ- 
ent provinces are inserted at the suggestion of prominent educationists. 


Judging from the reviews and statistical tables, the year 1922 has been a remarkably success- 
ful year in all the provinces. The enrolment and average daily attendance are by far the best on 
record. A most encouraging feature is shown in the chart on page 88 which clearly indicates 
that the progress made in 1922 over previous years is not incidental or due to factors operating 
temporarily, but to permanent causes which have been in active operation since the beginning 
of the century, and have been arrested only during the war and subsequent influenza epidemic. 


R. H. COATS 


Dominion Statistician. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTES---DEFINITION OF TERMS AND SUMMARY OF 
EDUCATIONAL REGULATIONS. 


Definition of Terms. 


Academy.—In Nova Scotia, a pure high school free to all qualified pupils in the county where situated; 
in Quebec, a school equipped to teach the work of every grade in the primary schools; that is, to 
the end of year 8 in the Roman Catholic Schools and year 11 in the Protestant schools. In other 
provinces, academy generally means a private institution such as a boys’ or girls’ college, etc. 

Affiliated College.—An institution doing work of university grade, and in the case of the professional colleges, 
work leading to a professional degree; the degrees of an affiliated college are conferred by the 
university to which it is affiliated. In most Canadian affiliated colleges (not professional col- 
leges), work below university grade is also done; that is, the college often carries on the preparation 
of pupils from the high school entrance year through the high school grades and matriculation 
work up to the completion of undergraduate work and a degree in Arts or in some other faculty. 
Commercial work also is sometimes done in these colleges. 

Annexed College.—In Quebec, a college is said to be annexed when the university merely approves the 
curriculum and by-laws, is represented at the examinations, and sanctions the diplomas awarded 
by these colleges. 

Associated College-—In Quebec, an associated college is an affiilated college situated outside the province. 

Assisted School.—In British Columbia, a school of which the teacher’s salary is paid entirely by the 
province. 

Business College.—In Canada the term is generally applied to a private institution teaching any or all forms 
of commercial work with the literary preparation for that work. These institutions generally 
confer their own diplomas, while also preparing students for public examinations such as these for 
the Civil Service, and chartered accountants. 

City School Superintendent.—An experienced teacher appointed by the school board of a city to take charge 
of all schools under that board and to act as an expert advisor to the board; he bears the same 
relation to all the schools as the principal bears to one school. 

Classroom.—In New Brunswick, a small room attached to the school room to which pupils are withdrawn 
from time to time to be drilled by the class room assistant; in other provinces, a school room in 
which the classes are taught. 

Classical College—In Quebec this is classed as a secondary institution, but corresponds fairly closely to 
ue affiliated colleges already described. It is not under the control of the Department of Public 

nstruction. 

Collegiate Department.—In Manitoba, a school in a town which has three teachers teaching high school 
work only, in contradistinction to ‘‘high school’’, which has only two such teachers. This 
‘‘Department”’ is housed in the same building and under the same principal as the elementary 
classes. The latter fact distinguishes it from Collegiate Institutes, where only high school and 
technical classes are housed. 

Collegiate Institute.—In Ontario, Manitobaand Saskatchewan, a pure high school (sometimes technical school) 
which has attained to a certain standard in equipment and staff; in other provinces, a ‘‘college’’. 

Commissioners, Board of.—In Quebec, where the school legislative unit is the municipality instead of the 
district or section, the regular school board is called the Board of Commissioners, while the 
dissentient board (in other provinces called the ‘‘Separate School Board’’) whether Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, is called the board of trustees. 

Commissioners, District—The educational unit which is called ‘‘ school district’’ in all other provinces 
except Quebec and Ontario is in Nova Scotia called a school section, All these sections are included 
in 33 ‘‘districts’’ under district commissioners, with powers now mainly confined to altering the 
boundaries of school sections. The inspector is ez officio the secretary of the district commissioners. 

Commissioners, School.—In Nova Scotia, the name given to school boards in incorporated towns. 

Consolidation.—An amalgamation of two or more rural schools, or of rural schools with village or town 
schools, either for the purpose of uniting to strengthen the means of school support, where the 
original schools were small or poor, or for the purpose of providing a graded school and other 
advantages such as conveyance, instead of the original one-room school. In some cases (as in 
Saskatchewan) it need not be an amalgamation. The original district may be a “‘large district”’ 
with a graded school and provisions for conveyance, etc. 

Day Schools, Public Controlled, Ordinary or General.—A term used in this report (the word ‘‘general’’ schools 
is used in Nova Scotia reports) to define all day schools doing the work of the ordinary school 
grades (kindergarten and grades I to XII) and under the control of the Department of Education, 
in contradistinction to publicly controlled technical, special and night schools, on the one hand, 
and private schools on the other; it includes all the publicly controlled primary schools in Quebec 
and ‘‘public’’, ‘‘separate’’ and ‘‘secondary’’ schools in Ontario, Saskatchewan and other provinces 
where the terms are used. 

Department of Education.—Department of Public Instruction.—The latter term is used in Quebec, the former 
term in all other provinces—to define the chief permanent central body in charge of public educa- 
tion; in Quebec the department is not under the direction of the Provincial Government, but 
linked with it through the Provincial Secretary; in the other provinces it is directly under the 
provincial government. 

District, School.—In all provinces except Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario, the smallest legislative school 
unit locally governed by a board of school trustees (called ‘‘section’’ in Nova Scotia and Ontario); 
in Nova Scotia, see District Commissioners above; in Ontario it refers to a high school district; 
in Quebec it is a subdivision of the school municipality. 

District, municipal.—See Commissioners, district. 

District, minor.—Formerly used in Prince Edward Island to define a school district of which the school 
enrolment and average attendance fell short of the minimum requirements. 

District, poor.—In New Brunswick, a school district needing a special government grant for its support. 

Division, Inspectorial.—In Nova Scotia, used for ‘‘inspectorate’’. 

Division, School.—In British Columbia, a department or classroom in a school. 

Elementary grades.—In Quebec, the first four ‘‘years’’ in the case of Roman Catholic, and seven ‘‘years’’ 
in the case of Protestant, primary schools; in all other provinces, the grades up to and including 
Grade VIII, except in the case of Junior High Schools, where Grades VII and VIII are considered 
Junior High School grades. 
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Definition of Terms—Concluded 


Elementary School.—A school equipped and staffed to teach the work of elementary grades. 

First Class School.—F¥ormerly in Prince Edward Island, a graded school equipped and staffed to teach high 
school as well as elementary school grades, and maintaining a certain standard of efficiency. 

General School.—See Day Schools, etc. 

Grades, School.—The subdivisions of the work of ordinary day schools. The elementary ‘“‘grades’’ being 
in most provinces Grades I to VIII and the secondary, Grades, IX to XII. 

Graded School.—A school with more than one class room or teacher. 

High School.—Generally a school with at least one teacher devoting most of his or her time to work above 
Grade VIII; a “‘pure’’ high school is an institution where no other work is done below Grade IX 
(or Grade VIII with high school subjects such as Algebra and Latin). From the point of view 
of organization and administration, not of function, ‘ ‘high school” has not the same significance 
in every province. See under “ secondary education” in the reviews on each province. In Sas- 
katchewan a school organized for Secondary Education only, by a district coinciding with the 
municipal limits of a town or city. 

Independent School.—In Quebec, a school not directly under the control of the Department of Public 
Instruction. The primary Independent Schools like the publicly controlled schools are classified 
as elementary, model and academies. 

. Inspector.—In all provinces except Quebec and Ontario, an officer appointed by the Provincial Govern- 
ments to inspect schools in a defined area, in Ontario the county or city inspectors are appointed 
from among persons holding inspectors’ certificates and paid half their salary by the councils, 
the other half by the Government. The inspectors in unorganized areas, also secondary school 
and chief inspectors, are appointed and paid by the province; in Quebec, inspectors are appointed 
and paid by the Department of Public Instruction. 

Intermediate Grade.—In British Columbia, the Third Reader (or Grades V and VI) of the elementary 
grades; also the third year of the high school grades. 

Intermediate School.—In Manitoba, a graded school with one teacher employed for high school work. 

Kindergarten Primary.—In Ontario, a school or room combining the work of the kindergarten and of Grade I. 

Model School.—In Quebec, formerly a school equipped and staffed to teach work up to the end of the 6th 
year in Roman Catholic schools, and the 9th year in Protestant schools; in Ontario, it is used 
in two different senses: (1) a training school for 3rd class teachers; (2) a school in connection with 
a normal school for practice teaching; in all other provinces, it has the last mentioned significance. 

Official Trustee.—A trustee specially appointed to deal with unusual problems in a school district or section, 
or to take the place of the regular board where the latter refuses or fails to carry out the provisions 
of the Education Act. 

Primary School.—In Quebec, the name given to the ordinary day schools under the Department of Public 
Instruction (also to certain independent schools); it is used in contradistinction to secondary 

schools, special schools and superior schools (schools of university grade), but secondary schools 
have not the same significance here as in other provinces, and the primary schools correspond 
to the general schools ‘of other provinces. 

Public Schools.—In Ontario, elementary publicly controlled schools, as distinguished from elementary 
denominational or coloured separate schools, which are also publicly controlled. 

Rural Municipal Schools.—In British Columbia, schools, whether consolidated or not, which are united 
under single rural municipality boards instead of individual boards of trustees; this is the regular 
system in Quebec. Manitoba also has a number of Rural Municipal schools. 

Secondary Grades.—School grades in advance of grade VIII, usually grades IX to XII. 

Secondary Schools.—In most provinces, schools organized to teach work of secondary grades; in Quebec 
Roman Catholic education, the term is confined to such institutions as the Classical colleges. 

Section, eee .—A term used in Nova Scotia and Ontario with the same meaning as school district defined 
above. 

Section, Poor.—A term used in Nova Scotia with the same meaning as poor district defined above. 

Separate Schools.—Used in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta to describe denominational (sometimes 
coloured) dissentient schools under public control; in Quebec, they are called trustee schools 
as distinguished from Commissioner or majority schools, the latter being either Roman Catholic 
or Protestant according as either forms the majority in the community. 

School.—In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan, a school room in charge of a teacher; in 
other provinces the whole school institution (house and grounds). 

Special Schools.—Schools under university grade other than the general schools, such as night schools, 
technical schools, schools for the blind, etc. 

Superior School.—In Quebec, a school of university grade; in New Brunswick, a school equipped and staffed 
to teach high school work and free to all children of school age in a parish!; in British Columbia, 
a school equipped and staffed to teach the upper elementary and two high school grades. 

Technical School.—A school equipped and staffed to teach vocational work, or prevocational work such as 
manual training. 

Ages of Free Admission into Schools. 


(1) Prince Edward Island.—Resident children from the 6th to the 16th year of their age; older children 
if there is accommodation. 
38 (2) ak ova Scotia.—Trustees must provide accommodation for all residents over 5 years of age who wish 

attend. 

(3) New Brunswick.—Trustees must provide accommodation for residents beween 6 and 20; others 
may attend if there is accommodation. 

(4) Quebec.—Usually 7 to 16 in elementary schools, but there is nearly always a fee charged and 
children 7 to 14 have to pay this fee whether they attend school or not. 

(5) Ontario.—The public schools are free to all residents (except separate school supporters) between 
the ages of 5 and 21; the separate schools are free to separate school supporters. 

(6) Manitoba. — Accommodation must be provided for all residents between the ages of 5 and 21 in 
tural communities, and 6 and 21 in urban. 

(7) Saskatchewan .—In rural and village districts, between 5 and 21; in towns and cities, between 6 and 21. 

(8) Alberta.—Children are admitted to Alberta schools as soon as they have attained the age of six. 

(9) British Columbia.—Accommodation must be provided between the ages of 5 and 16 years. 


—_—_ 


1 The High School which is free to all qualified pupils in the county is in New Brunswick called a Grammar School. 
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Ages of compulsory Attendance. 


(1) Prince Edward Island.—Ages 7 to 13, inclusive; monthly attendance must be sixty per cent of the 
days schools are in operation. 


(2) Nova Scotia.—Ages 7 to 14 in rural schools; ages 6 to 16 in towns and cities. Within the age 
limits, children in town and country schools must attend regularly; must be reported for discipline when 
5 days absent; and parentsand guardians in addition to fines may have 2 cents a day added to their taxes for 
each absence to compensate the section for the loss of the ‘‘attendance’’ portion of the Municipal school fund. 


(3) New Prunswick (on resolution of trustees, but the question must be brought up at every annual 
meeting until adopted).—Ages 7 to 12 or grade VII standing; in St. John, Chatham and Newcastle, 6 to 
14; period eighty full days. Employment of children under 16 may be forbidden by board. 


(4) Quebec.—No compulsory regulations. 


(5) Ontario.— 

(a) Children 8 to 14 must attend full time; children from 5 to 8, if enrolled must attend full time to 
the end of the school term for which they are enrolled. 

(6b) Adolescents 14 to 16 who have not attained a university matriculation standing must attend full 
time; those exempted on the pleas of circumstances compelling them to go to work must attend part time 
for 400 hours a year in municipalities where part-time courses are provided. This provision came into 
force in September, 1921. In September, 1922, urban municipalities with a population of 5,000 and over were. 
to be required to provide part-time courses. 

(c) Adolescents 16 to 18 who did not attend full time to sixteen and have not attained a university 
matriculation standing must attend 320 hoursa year. Thisprovision was to come into effect in September, 
1923. 


Manitoba.—All children between 7 and 14 who have not attained entrance to high school mu t attend 
full time. Any pupil over 14 if enrolled must attend regularly. A child over 12 may be exempted for em- 
ployment, but only six weeks in the term. Employment under 14 (except as mentioned) is forbidden. 
The board of any district having an attendance officer may compel children to attend up to the age of 15. 


Saskatchewan.—All children 7 to 15 who have not passed grade VIII standing must attend full time. 
Employment of children under 15 forbidden. Deaf mutes between the ages of 8 and 15 must attend an 
institution seven months in each year. 


Alberta.—All children 7 to 15 must attend full time. 


British Columbia.—All children between 7 and 14 inclusive must attend full time during the school 
year. 
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School Year and Vacations. 


Prince Edward Island.—July 1 to June 30; for financial purposes in Charlottetown and Summerside, 
calendar year. In Charlottetown and Summerside (and in other incorporated towns if desired) there 
are vacations of eight weeks in summer and one week in December; elsewhere there is a summer vacation 
of six weeks beginning July 1, a fall vacation of two weeks in October, and a winter vacation of one week in 
December; or, at the option of the District, there may be three weeks in May, three weeks in October 
and one week in either July or December. 


Nova Scotia.—August 1 to July 31. There is a summer vacation of about eight weeks in July and 
August (but, witb the consent of the inspector, trustees may fix these for January and February) and two 
weeks beginning Saturday before Christmas. 


_ New Brunswick.—July 1 to June 30 with a summer vacation of 8 weeks commencing July 1, and a 
winter vacation of two weeks commencing on the Saturday before Christmas. 


Quebec.—July 1 to June 30. The Roman Catholic Committee regulations require schools closed, 
each year, from the Ist of July to the first Monday in September; the Protestant Committee regulations, 
from the Ist of July to the 15th of August, but in practice schools may open in September. 


Ontario.—In public and separate schools the school year consists of two terms:—September 1 to 
December 22 and January 3 to June 29; in secondary schools the school year is the same except that 
schools open on the first Tuesday in September. In addition to the interval between these terms there 
is a vacation of one week folowing Easter. Statistics of the public and separate schools which are shown 
in this report, however, are for the two terms which make uv the calendar year; while those for 
secondary schools, normal schools, technical schools, etc., are given for the year beginning in September. 


Manitoba.—July 1 to June 30 with the following vacations:— 

(a) Easter—the full week beginning with Easter Sunday. 

(b) Midsummer—from the first day of July to the third Monday in August, both days inclusive, 
or by a special resolution of the board, to the first day of September. 

(c) cen ioee from the twenty-fourth day of December to the second day of January, both days 
inclusive. 


Saskatchewan.—For finances, calendar year; for statistics, July 1 to June 30. (Up to 1920, however, 
statistics have been given for the calendar year). 


The vacations are as follows:— : ; 

In rural and village districts at least seven weeks in the year, of which one to six weeks must be in 
summer. The summer vacation comes between July 1 and October 1, and the winter between 
December 23 and February 15. In towns and cities at least seven weeks, six weeks commencing 
July 2, and nine days commencing December 23. In schools open throughout the year, the week 
beginning with Easter Day is a vacation. 


Alberta.—(1) For finances, calendar year. (2) For statistics, academic year, that is, from July 1 
to June 30. (Up to the year 1920, however, statistics have been given for the calendar year.) 

The vacations are: In rural districts, seven to ten weeks; summer between June 15 and September 1; 
December 24 to January 2. In towns and cities, eight to twelve weeks. 


British Columbia.—July 1 to June 30, The vacations are: summer, last Friday in June up to the Tues- 
day immediately following Labour Day; winter, two weeks preceding first Monday in January. Easter 
four days foll>wing Easter Monday. 
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PART 1.—REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES I 
CANADA DURING THE YEAR 1922. | 


CHAP. I.—SUMMARY FOR DOMINION. 


(1) SCHOOL—ACCOMMODATION AND PERSONNEL. 


Canada has over 2,100,000 persons, or nearly one-fourth of its population, at school. Of 
these, about 100,000 children are in private schools, of whom 55,000 are in schools subsidized 
but not controlled by the state; over 60,000 are registered at colleges and universities; 13,000 
attend Indian schools, which are supported partly by religious denominations and partly by the 
Dominion Government; 9,000 attend institutions for teacher-training; 1,600 attend schools for 
the blind and deaf; 80,000 attend schools or classes of a vocational nature under state control; 
while 1,860,000 attend ordinary day schools under state control. 

Of the 1,860,000 attending state controlled day schools, and 55,000 attending partly sub- 
sidized private schools, about 590,000 are in the largest 62 cities and towns; 555,000 are in other 
graded schools, of whom about 114,000 are attending rural graded or consolidated schoels; while 
approximately 770,009, or about 40 per cent of the whole, are attending ungraded one room schools, 
nearly all of which are rural. 

These 1,900,000 in publicly controlled and subsidized independent schools are accommodated 
in approximately 51,000 class-rooms staffed at one time or other throughout the year by 60,000 
teachers of whom the males and the females are in the proportion of one to five. As (with the 
exception of a few teachers not in charge of class-rooms) the 51,000 classrooms represent the 
number of teachers teaching at one time, there must have been about 10,000 changes in staffs 
during the year. It should also be mentioned that the number of pupils is somewhat over- 
represented, owing to the fact that some children changed their place of residence and were 
enrolled in more than one school during the year. The error from this source is, no doubt, 
greatest in the newer and more rapidly growing provinces, and, is probably very small in provinces 
with a more stationary population. ‘ 

On an average, the 1,900,000 are accommodated 37 in a classroom; but, in view of the exist- 
ence of a large number of small one-room schools in depopulated or new rural communities with 
from 3 to 15 in a classroom, it is quite safe to say that the median number of children per class- 
room is over 40, and that, within certain limits, there is a tendency for this median number to 
increase with urban population, so that the median for graded classrooms is about 45; also that 
classes accommodating the earlier elementary grades and young children are larger than those 
accommodating the later grades and older children. ‘ 

The 1,900,000 children attend school on an average somewhat less than 140 days in the school 
year of about 200 days. Perhaps a better way of representing attendance is to state that about 
half attend less than 135 to 140 days, and half more than this period, while about one-sixth 
attend less than three months. Some of these, no doubt, are registered more than once. 


(2) PROGRESS DURING THE YEAR. 


Practically every feature of school work which lends itself to statistical description has 
shown an improvement during the year 1922 over previous years. A small number of historical 
tables are inserted in this report to illustrate the trend of educational movements. Among these 
may be mentioned tables of school enrolment and average daily attendance from the earliest 
recorded period to the present on pages 84 and 87; tables of receipts and expenditure on pages 
137 to 141; a table showing the comparative number of boys and girls in secondary grades on page 
112; and tables showing the sources from which secondary pupils have been drawn and their 
probable destination in one province on page 111. A study of these tables warrants the con- 
clusion that either the desire for education is becoming stronger from year to year as indicated 
by the fact that the numbers enrolled are increasing much faster than the population, or else 
that the means of placing schools within the reach of all parts of the community are becoming 
more and more adequate, or that the machinery for guarding the interests of the child is becoming 
more and more powerful. It is probable, rather, that the increase is due to all three causes. The 
same may be said of a still more important feature of school work—perhaps the most important 
of all—regularity of attendance. The table of average daily attendance is not a very good 
measure of regularity, as it gives the same weight to schools which were open only a short time 
during the year as to schools open the full year; moreover, average figures are often misleading. 
However, these figures of average daily attendance are the only figures available to show the 
trend of regularity at school in all provinces and they are much better than none at all. More 
definite figures for some provinces given in tables 5 to 8 help to interpret this table of average attend- 
ance and to prove that the improvement in the average is a real improvement. 


Nore.—As a matter of fact the increase shown in average daily attendance understates the real increase for two reasons: 
more schools are open full time during recent years than in former years, so that average daily attendance on the basis of 
the time the schools were open means more now than formerly; it is also true that a very small percentage of increase in the 
average daily attendance is significant, inasmuch asit really means not that the whole body of the pupils are attending just 
alittle better than formerly, but that the portion of the pupils who used to attend for an entirely inadequate period are show- 
ing an appreciable diminution To cite an example, the average attendance of one province in 1904 was 55-8 per cent of 
the enrolment, and in 1922 it was 69-5 per cent. This improvement of 14 per cent in 18 years is very considerable, but that 
it is an understatement may be seen asfollows: in 1904, over 42 per cent of the pupils attended less than 100 days—an inade- 

uate period—while only 34 per cent attended 150 days or over, or what might be considered an adequate period. In 1922, 
about 25 per cent attended less than 100 days, while over 55 per cent attended more than 150 days. 
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The chart on page 88 shows how enrolment and average attendance have been converging 
from year to year since the beginning of the century, excepting of course during the war years. 
This convergence represents an elimination of waste from a financial point of view, and much 
more from the point of view of the child’s interests. There is no doubt that progress at school 
is directly proportional to regularity of attendance. It is also often true that the delinquent 
child is generally found in the ranks of those out of school. 


The chart on page 88 also shows the expenditure by governments as compared with that by 
ratepayers. The divergence in this case; that is, the gain in the contributions of ratepayers, 
should represent increasing interest in education on the part of the general public. 


Table 61 shows that the disparity between the numbers of boys and girls in secondary grades 
is probably only a temporary phase. One of the striking features of the school year 1921-22 is 
the evidence of return of older boys to school. That neither this, nor the already mentioned 
feature of regularity of attendance and expenditure is incidental to 1922, but a permanent trend, 
may be seen in the consistent progress from year to year, except when this progress is interrupted 
by easily explainable causes. 


Table 59 showing the sources from which secondary schools draw their pupils in one pro- 
vince is particularly interesting in view of the increasing number of secondary pupils drawn 
from the ranks of labour. Generally, the increases in the enrolment in secondary and higher 
grades are much more marked than increases in the lower grades; and there is a general levelling 
up of the enrolment from grade to grade in the elementary schools. This might not mean much 
if the population were stationary, andif there were no evidence of the schools recruiting an increas- 
ing number of beginners. The fact that Grade I, for example, was bearing a decreasing ratio 
to Grade VIII from year to year might mean no real improvement. It might mean that Grade 
I and the other lower grades were receiving few new pupils while the higher grades were being 
increased by recruits from those who had to stay a year or two out of school owing to war and 
other conditions, or they might be merely repeaters in Grade VIII owing to an unusually difficult 
examination the previous summer, or they might mean an unusually large promotion from 
Grade VII within the year, or they might be a duplication of enrolment because of Grade VIII 
pupils who were enrolled in rural schools during one part of the year and finished up the year in 
graded schools in urban centres. The first possibility is eliminated by the fact that the general 
enrolment is increasing rapidly and by the fact that in the case of provinces giving data on begin- 
ners from year to year, it is found that the number of beginners are increasing rapidly. In 
Nova Scotia, for example, the following facts were noticeable during the year 1921-22: 1. The 
number of beginners in Grade I showed a considerable increase over the previous year; 2, the 
number of repeaters in Grade I showed a considerable decrease; 3, the numbers in the higher 
grades showed a large increase; 4, the total enrolment was increased by 5,000, or nearly 5 per 
cent. The increased ratio of the higher to the lower grades must, therefore, be considered as a 
decided improvement. On the other hand, the general levelling up from grade to grade practi- 
cally eliminates the probability that the increased ratio is due to repetition in any one grade. 


___ Perhaps the greatest evidence of progress is one which does not lend itself as yet to sta- 
tistical expression. The large enrolment in schools for teacher training and in summer schools 
for teachers shows that the necessity for employing unqualified teachers has practically disappeared. 
The folder on page 128, showing the requirements for teachers’ diplomas, indicates the tendency 
to raise the academic requirement for the lowest class of certificate to Grade XI or university 
matriculation standing. There is also a tendency towards lengthening the period of professional 
training. This professional training is being adapted to meet the requirements of the com- 
paratively recent activities along the line of school hygiene, manual training, domestic science, 
special classes, vocational education, etc. 


(3) SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Among the school problems which are being at present strenuously attacked are the various 
phases of retardation; the problems of school hygiene from its physical, mental and moral aspects; 
and rural school organization. A description of the activities of each province to meet these 
problems is given with a historical background in the reviews of educational activities in each 
province. Statistical material relative to school hygiene, including the work of medical inspect- 
10n, special classes and playgrounds is given in tables 72 to 78 alsoina summary of the activities 
of the Canadian Committee on Mental Hygiene on page 56. Material relative to rural school 
organization, including consolidation, is given in tables 66 to 67. A study of retardation can be 
made from the tables of Age, Grade and Sex, pages 89 to 107. Particular attention is drawn to 
table 13 which gives the age-grade, distribution of nearly a million public and private school 
children representing about one-half of the enrolment in ordinary schools in Canada, also to the 
separate tables for about 400,000 of each sex on page 103. These tables are in a sense the most 
important of all the statistical tables in the report, as they are the first almost nation wide survey of 
the standing of pupils at the different ages. The ages in this table are equated as much as possible, 
due consideration being given to the date of collecting the data, so that the differences in ages as 
between provinces are not.materially greater than they are as between different parts of the 
same province. The distribution at a certain age in one province does not show as great a 
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difference from that at the same age in another province as the distribution of cities in a province 
from that of rural schools in the same province; so that making an aggregate for Canada is not 
summing up incomparable data. The large numbers involved, on the other hand, make it 
possible to investigate how far the distribution conforms to certain laws. The extent 
to which variability in the mentality of children causes the wide distribution at a certain age, 
can be estimated only after certain other factors are known, the most important of which are 
regularity of attendance and age at beginning school. The first of these factors is shown in 
tables 5 to 8 giving the number of days attended during each year inas many provinces as have given 
the data. The ages at which pupils begin school, as ascertained from a study of over 50,000 
beginners, are as follows. (One-half of the children at six are taken as being 64 years or 7 at 
the nearest birthday; 63 and 7 are taken as the normal ages.)} 


Per cent of the total beginners who commence school under 63 years of age............... 28-0 
Per cent of the total beginners who commence school at 6} years and 7 years of age 
(idiper'centio£ the: total arei6s years) et sccnidend aac. ehh ea) See eee ts Sites Se 52-0 


Per cent of the total beginners who commence school at 8 years of age..........002ee00005 12-0 
Per cent of the total beginners who commence school at 9 years of age..................-. 4-5 
Per cent of the total beginners who commence school at 10 years of age..............---.. 1-7 
Per cent of the total beginners who commence school at 11 years of age................--- 0-9 
Per cent of the total beginners who commence school at 12 years of age..................-. 0-4 
Per cent of the total beginners who commence school at 13 years of age and over.......... 0:5 


Taking the pupils in the table on page 92 it is noticeable that out of 61,802 at the age of 
six and under, 60,430, or about 98 per cent, are in Grade I or Kindergarten, and that up to and 
including the age of 7 years, out of the 151,523 pupils, only 15,431 or 10 per cent, have passed 
beyond Grade I, although 61,802 are attending at the ages of 6 and under of which about 26,000 
are 65 or 7 at the nearest birthday. Since 28 p.c. begin school under the age of 64, and 14 per 
cent begin at the age of 63, while 35 per cent begin at the age of 7, then at the age of 7 in the 
table (which should be considered as equivalent to 74) the upper grades should bear to Grade I 
as great a proportion as 45 to 35, that is, Grade I should have less than 44 p.c. of the pupils at 
the age of ‘7.’ As a matter of fact it has 83 p.c. at this age, and the upper grades have no more 
than could have been there if no pupils had entered school before the age of 64 years or 7 at the 
nearest birthday. It is difficult to believe, then, that any time is gained by pupils who enter 
Grade I at an earlier age, except in a few cases. Now the 35,000 attending below the age of 64 
years form almost 4 per cent of the total enrolment. As there are about 51,000 classrooms in 
ordinary school rooms in Canada, they occupy 2,080 classrooms on an average, at a cost of about 
4 per cent of the total expenditure or about $4,000,000. 


Taking the ages of 7 to 13 years, the median grades are as follows.— 


Age Grade — Age Grade 
ER, ae PETG COM 7 1-58 Dies oye 4-74 
Szieeral wie) sen wake 2-17 [Oise tele: gees an detent Das, 5:60 
9 2°87 13. 6-53 
TA cities Seah, Cee Onis Ne Aaa y 3°89 


Taking the nearest whole grade to this median grade in each case as the average grade 
at each age, the following deductions are worthy of notice:— 


Number retarded Number accelerated 


1 year—150,140 or 23-8 per cent of the total 122,534 or 19-4 per cent of the total 


2 years—62,596 or 9-9 per cent of the total 41,206 or 6-5 per cent of the total 
3 years or more—26,072 or 4-1 per cent of the 14,551 or 2-3 per cent of the total 
total 


Total—238,808 or 37-8 per cent of the total 178,291 or 28-2 per cent of the total 


It is extremely doubtful that those retarded three years or more can be connected with 
those who are three years or more late in entering school, or that those accelerated three years 
or more, with the pupils who are very young on entering school. It is noticeable that retardations 
exceed the accelerations by about 10 per cent of the total or 34 per cent of the accelerations, and 
that those retarded three years or more are almost twice as many as those accelerated three years 
or more. This is probably not so much due to the fact that there are more pupils below than 
above average intelligence, as to the fact that those above average intelligence are the greatest 
sufferers from any adverse conditions. 


1 There is a remarkable uniformity in the ages at beginning school as between provinces and as between different years 
in the same province. For example, a computation made one year ago from which data of one province were missing, arrived 
at almost exactly the same results. This would mean that roughly 30 per cent of the children enter school under 63 years 
of age; 50 per cent enter at 63 and 7 years, 12 per cent enter at 8; 4 per cent enter at 9, and 4 per cent at 10 or over. 
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CHAP. II.—REVIEW OF PROVINCIAL EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Summary of all Institutions —During the year 1922, the number of pupils and students in 
all educational institutions in Prince Edward Island was 19,678. These were distributed as 
follows: 18,323 in 473 elementary and secondary schools; 341 in Prince of Wales College; 166 in 
agricultural and technical institutions; 230 in universities; 2 in the school for the blind at Halifax; 
6 in the school for the deaf at Halifax; 75 reported in private business colleges; 497 reported in 
private elementary and secondary schools; and 38 in Indian schools. Mention should be made 
here of the fact that there were 259 residents of Prince Edward Island in Canadian universities 
and colleges outside the province. This would bring the total for Prince Edward Island up to 
19,937. The corresponding figure for last year was 18,489. 


Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools.—The 18,664—9,400 boys and 9,264 
girls—enrolled in publicly controlled elementary and secondary schools were accommodated as 
follows: 11,753—5,952 boys and 5,801 girls—in 415 primary schools, which in this province » 
mean ungraded one-room schools; 6,570 in graded schools, that is, schools of two or more depart- 
ments, and 341 in Prince of Wales College, the regular secondary institution of the province, 
and also the normal school. 


Average Attendance.—The average daily attendance in the elementary and secondary schools 
outside of Prince of Wales College was 12,338, or 67-4 per cent of the enrolment; this average 
was distributed as follows: 7,426 or 63-29 per cent of their enrolment in primary schools; 1,653 
or 69-2 per cent of their enrolment in elementary graded schools; and 3,259 or 78 per cent of 
their enrolment in first-class schools. The corresponding percentages last year were 65-3 in all 
schools; 62-1 in primary schools; 67-6 in graded schools and 73-0 in first-class schools. 


It will be seen from table 4 on page 84 that the enrolment in ordinary schools in 1922 was 
the largest since 1914; or if we except that year, the highest since 1907, while the percentage in 
daily attendance was by far the highest on the record of the province, showing an increase over 
the record year of 1921 of over 3 per cent. The greatest improvement was shown by first-class 
schools; but it is noticeable that the primary, that is the one-room rural schools, showed a sub- 
stantial increase. The table on page 87 will show the course of progress since 1886. 


In the public schools Act of 1877a compulsory attendance section required children between 8 and 13 years of age to attend 
at least 12 weeks during the year, 6 of which were to be consecutive; further, if any school district did not show an average 
attendance of 50 per cent of the children of school age resident, there was to be deducted from the grant for the teacher’s 
salary an amount proportional to the default in attendance. The trustees might collect this amount from those responsible 
for the absentee children. In 1921 the provincial legislature amended the Act so that if a school district does not show a. 
daily average attendance of 60 per cent of the population of school age (6 to 15 inclusive) the deduction is made as above. 
Another amendment in 1921 requires children between 7 and 13 years of age, unless especially exempted, to attend every 
month for 60 per cent of the time schools are open. 


Grade, Age, etc-—The pupils in the ordinary day schools during the year were graded as 
follows: Form 1, 5,417; Form II, 4,749; Form III, 4,433; Form IV, 3,557. It is impossible to 
state from the statistics given how many of these pupils are in high school grade, but they would 
amount to probably half of Form IV. In Prince of Wales College, the secondary institution 
proper of the province, the 341 students might be considered all secondary students except 


those in the 3rd year who are admitted by universities to the third year in Arts if they have 
obtained a high standing from the college. 


During the year 1921-22 a new edition of the course of studies was issued. In the course of 
studies the work of the schools is arranged in ten grades—eight primary and two secondary. 
The statistics based on this grading will be of great interest, and itis hoped that they will be 
shown in the reports of the Department in the near future. 


Publie school certificate examinations were instituted in 1920. They are intended to test 
the proficiency of the pupils in the first eight grades. 


Teachers.—The number of teachers in 1922 was 611, 122 male and 489 female. Of these, 


415 were in ungraded and 196 in graded schools. The average salaries were $533; an increase of 
$7 over the previous year. 


Teachers in Training.—The teachers in training in Prince Edward Island are in attendance 
at Prince of Wales College, and take the professional work at the same time as the academic 
work. Every first year student is required to take pedagogical as well as academic work. 


At the instigation of the teachers’ convention, the annual meeting of Prince Edward Island 
Teachers’ Union and of a conference of trustees, clergymen and others, was founded a new organi- 
zation known as the Prince Edward Island Educational Association. 


Rural Schools.—It has been seen that the number of pupils in one-room schools in 1922 was 
11,753, and that these were accommodated in 415 schools ; that the average attendance in these 
was 7,426 or 63-8 per cent of the enrolment as against 74-7 per cent in graded schools. The 
rural one-room schools which have an average attendance of less than 15 numbered 148 or more 
than 35 per cent of the total; of these 60 had an average attendance of 10 or less. On pages 
XXIII to XXVII of his report for 1922, the chief superintendent shows very fully the situation 
of the rural school problem and makes very practical suggestions as to its solution. One sug- 
gestion is to re-divide the province into a small number of large sections. 
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Agricultural and Technical Education.—These two activities are under one organization, 
both coming within the scope of the Dominion Technical Education Act of 1919. The institution 
is called the Prince Edward Island Agricultural and Technical School, and is now in its third 
year. It is under the administration of the Department of Agriculture, but subject to inspection 
by the Chief Superintendent of Education, who also acts with the Commissioner of Agriculture in 
an advisory capacity touching matters relating to the school. During the year it had 65 in the 
day classes and 107 in the night classes as against 55 and 72 respectively during the previous 
year. Students who successfully complete the two years’ course are now admitted to the second 
year at the Nova Scotia Provincial Agricultural College at Truro. 

The school fair is now a well established event in the province; forty-eight fairs having 
been held during the autumn of 1922. Participating in these were 255 schools and about 4,876 
pupils, the number of exhibits being about 17,074. Women’s Institutes are a valuable educa- 
tional organization in the province. At the close of the year there were 61 of these with a mem- 
bership of 1,400. 


Medical Inspection.—Medical inspection was introduced into the schools of Prince Edward 
Island in 1921, when 20 schools with 2,418 pupils were inspected by the Red Cross nurses and 
local medical men. _The work was carried on energetically in 1921-22 when 119 schools in country 
districts were examined. As many as 3,515 pupils were medically examined, weighed and mea- 
sured. In every case explanatory slips were sent to the parents stating whether defects found in 
the children were slight and could be corrected by home treatment, or whether the family doctor 
should be seen. The trustees and parents were invited to come to the school to see the inspection 
carried on and to hear talks to the children on good health habits. The follow up work has been 
most satisfactory. In many cases where children needed to be operated on and the parents 
wise unable to pay, satisfactory arrangements have been made with the hospital or with local 

octors. 


Higher Education.—Prince of Wales College which, especially in its third year, does work of 
university grade, showed in 1922 the largest enrolment in its history. St. Dunstan’s university 
had a registration of 230 students. 


School Support.—The expenditure during the year was $428,869 as against $396,778 in 
1921. Of this $157,766 was contributed by the districts and $271,103, by the Government. 
The cost per pupil enrolled was $21.21 as against $20.80 in 1921, and per pupil in average attend- 
ance $31.49 as against $31.82 in 1921. In addition to the foregoing, the sum of $17,673 was 
expended in the operation of the Prince Edward Island Agricultural and Technical School at 
Charlottetown. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Summary of All Instutitions—During the school year 1921-22, Nova Scotia had in all her 
institutions an aggregate enrolment of 127,517. This enrolment included 114,229 in general 
schools; 352 in the normal college; 738 in inspectorial teacher-training institutes; 7,086 in agri- 
cultural, commercial and other special schools, including all night schools, but not including 
university and college work; 372 in preparatory classes in universities and colleges; 490 in short 
courses, special, and correspondence courses, at universities and colleges; 292 in regular courses 
at colleges; 1,293 in regular courses at universities; 1,390 in private elementary and secondary 
schools; 698 in business colleges (private); 127 in the school for the deaf; 174 in the school for the 
blind;! and 276 in Indian schools. 


General Schools—Enrolment.—Of the enrolment of 114,229 in ordinary day schools (Grades 
I to XII)—by far the highest in the province’s record—72,091 were in 1,551 graded schools 
(classrooms) and 42,200 were in 1,458 one-room schools, nearly all of which were rural. Of the 
latter, about 6,000 were enrolled in 447 small schools with less than 20 pupils; about 21,000 in 
716 classrooms with from 20 to 39 pupils; and the remaining 15,000 in 253 classrooms with over 
40 pupils. Thus the average number of pupils to a class room in rural schools was 29 pupils and 
in graded schools 46 pupils. . 


Average Daily Attendance.—The average daily attendance of 79,410, or 69-5 per cent of the 
enrolment, was by far the highest on record, exceeding the previous year’s by 6,171. The total 
days’ attendance of the 114,229 pupils was 15,795,061, which shows that the pupils on an average 
attended 139 days. Of the total enrolment 4,472 attended less than 20 days; 9,343, from 20 to 
49 days (that is, 12-1 per cent attended less than 50 days); 14,642 or 12-8 per cent attended 
from 50 to 99 days; 22,862, or 20 per cent, attended between 100 and 149 days; 58,212, or 51 per 
cent, attended between 150 and 199 days; and 4,698 or 4-1 per cent attended 200 days and over. 

It is worth noting here that the increase over the year 1921 is more significant than it appears 
by a mere inspection of the comparative percentage of the enrolment in average attendance 
during the year—69-8 in 1922 as against 66-9 in 1921. 

The increase really consisted of a sutstantial diminution by 81 per thousand in the case of 
pupils attending less than 100 days (or about 5 months), and an increase of i111 per thousand 
in the case of those attending more than 150 days. In other words, the number attending during 
a period that means next to nothing, is being substantially reduced, while that attending an 
effective period is being substantially increased. That this increase is not purely a seasonal 
or accidental one but a position in an upward trend will appear later, especially in the tables 
showing average attendance since confederation. Regularity in attendance is probably the 


1Including pupils from Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Newfoundland—See page 120. 
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most important factor in determining progress; and the position of 1922 in this respect is particu- 
larly gratifying. Considering it from a financial point of view, it will be seen that although the 
expenditure on education in 1922 was $204,024 over that of the year before (which in turn was 
the highest in record), the cost per pupil in average daily attendance was reduced by $1.16 (from 
$47.04 to $45.92). The average daily attendance during the year being 70,410, it would mean that 
the previous year’s per capita cost ($47-04) would in 1922 have made the total expenditure $92,126 
more than it actually was; so that this amount was virtually saved by regularity of attendance. 


The increase in attendance, which had proceeded with special rapidity since 1904 (save for 
two short setbacks in 1907 and 1911) until 1915, was seriously affected by the war which, with the 
influenza epidemic in 1919, set it back almost to where it was in 1910. It has since been increasing 
with a rapidity unparalleled by any other feature of the educational system of the province save 
perhaps the number of pupils (and especially of boys) in secondary grades. An analysis of this 
average attendance shows that the increase is more important than it appears even at first sight. 
For this purpose it will be useful to study table 5 showing the day periods attended. 


Grade, and age distribution.—Although there was an increase of enrolment of nearly 5,000 
pupils in ordinary day schools under public control, and although there were nearly 1,700 more 
beginners (see tables 11 and 15) than in 1921, yet there was a decrease of 3,031 in Grade I; 
that is in the repeaters in Grade I. It is not unreasonable to connect this decrease in repeaters. 
in Grade I partly with the marked decrease in the number of pupils attending less than 100 days, 
and the still more marked increase in the number attending more than 150 days. ‘To this: 
decrease the boys contributed 1,787 and the girls 1,244. A study of the total increase of 4,746. 
in all grades reveals the facts: (1) that after deduction of the 3,031 repeaters in Grade I (which 
was a distinct gain,) the real increase in all other grades was 7,777. To this increase the boys 
contributed 4,460 and the girls 3,317, but the boys above Grade IV contributed 1,807 or about 
one fourth of the total increase, while the girls contributed 992; the boys in Grades VII to XII 
contributed 1,422 as against 844 contributed by the girls; and the boys beginning Grade I con- 
tributed about 1,000 as against 900 by the girls. This shows a decided increase, especially on the 
part of the boys, in all the features showing improvement, and a decrease in the features showing 
the contrary. Particular attention is called to the increases in the case of the boys. The age 
grade tables so far compiled by the province have not included separate figures for boys and girls, 
but the figures of Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario on page 104 show that the age distribution 
of boys is not as good as that of the girls, and the case is very likely similar in other provinces 
and countries. The two chief factors contributing to this are practically conceded to be: (1) 
greater regularity of attendance on the part of the girls; and (2) earlier maturity. When to 
these is added the fact that girls remain longer at school than boys, it is not surprising that there 
are more girls in the upper grades. Now it is a question whether the real significance of the 
last mentioned fact is sufficiently recognized. 


The figures of 1915 to 1919 would give the impression that boys were tending towards elimina- 
tion from the upper grades; statistics since that date, especially the fine showing of 1922, 
would indicate that this situation was not a constant, or permanent feature but a mere incident due 
to war conditions. From statistical tables in Part II (a comparison between the enrolment 
of boys and girls since 1894 and a table of boys and girls in the high school grades since 1904), 
it will be seen: (1) that there has been a general downward trend of both sexes in the upper 
elementary grades; (2) that there has been a general upward and very rapidly rising trend in 
the number of both sexes in high school grades, but that there have been several bad depressions. 
which affected the boys more than the girls, and that after this depression the former level was 
soon reached and passed. The rapid increase since 1919, and the present record level would 
seem to be but a continuation of the upward trend culminating in the level reached in 1915 which 
was so roughly arrested first by the war and then by the influenza epidemic in 1918 and 1919. 


High School and upper elementary grades—The number of pupils in secondary grades (Grades 
IX-—XIT) during the year was 11,039 of whom 4,202 were boys and 6,837 were girls. This rep- 
resented an increase of 777 boys and 557 girls over the figures of the previous year. The dis- 
parity between the boys and girls in high school grades in each year since 1904 is shown in table 
61 , page 112. It is thus seen that since the date mentioned, up to 1920 the number of girls 
had been almost double that of the boys, while that of 1919 was more than double. The increase 
in the number of boys is, therefore, particularly gratifying. Of the 11,039 secondary pupils, 
1,334 boys and 1,503 girls, or 2,837 in all, were accommodated in 18 county academies. Of the 
remaining 8,202 high school pupils, 5,400 were accommodated in 64 pure high school class-rooms, 
these high schools being in some cases situated in a large town other than county towns, free to 
the qualified children of that town, and sometimes larger than the county academy. The remain- 
ing 2,802 high school pupils were accommodated in 1,586 common schools extending continuation 
work into high school grades. Of these, 1,242 were one teacher schools, 220 were two teacher 
schools and 124 three or more teacher schools. Of the one teacher schools, 98 extend the work 
up to Grade XI or the matriculation year; 417 extend it to Grade X, and 727 to Grade IX. It 
is interesting to notice that 6 of the graded common classrooms extend the work actually as far 
as Grade XII. Although the provincial high school examinations are voluntary, it is noticeable 
that 8,241-2,856 boys and 5,385 girls— out of the total of 11,000, wrote these examinations in 
July. Of these, 3,625 were candidates for a Grade IX certificate; 2,746 fora Grade X; 1,437 
for a grade XI and 270 for a Grade XII. It is worth mentioning in passing, that of all these 
candidates, 68 wrote the ‘‘M.P.Q.” (see p. 128) examinations for teachers. Ranks in these exam- 
inations entitle the candidate to a certificate one grade below that to which his academic standing 
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would entitle him if he attended normal school, so that a year of academic standing is to a certain 
extent recognized as an equivalent of professional training. About 350 of the remainder would 
attend Normal college, making a total of about 1,031 of the 8,241 candidates, (or of the 11,000 
high school grade pupils,) who would be immediately looking forward to teaching. About 
30 years ago, instead of about one eleventh, practically all of the pupils, at least of the candidates, 
would be compelled to take the professional examinations along with the other examinations. 
In addition to the 11,000 pupils in Grades IX to XII, 13,926 were enrolled in Grades VII and VIII, 
which could very properly be designated as intermediate grades, and are Junior high school grades 
where these schools exist. The increase in the boys in these grades during the year—645 as 
against 287 girls—is also striking, as the disparity in these upper elementary grades has been 
almost as great as in the secondary grades. There were, then, 24,965 out of the total enrolment 
of 114,229, or about 22 per cent, in the secondary or upper elementary grades. 


Secondary Education.—Education in Nova Scotia may be said to have practically begun 
with Secondary Education, but in a far different sense from that in which it is looked upon at 
present in the province. ‘To-day emphasis is laid upon secondary education as a continuation 
of elementary school work. The course of studies is divided into twelve grades of which the last 
four are considered secondary and which may be taken in any class of school which has a teacher 
sufficiently qualified to teach the work. The high schools and county academies merely present 
special opportunities and are not a special class of schools. Examinations for entrance into the 
county academies are set for the purpose of ascertaining whether pupils are qualified to under- 
take the work of the first high school grade and as such are entitled to the privilege of free tuition 
provided they are residents of the county in which the academy is situated. There are no other 
conditions for entrance except qualifications for undertaking the work. As will be seen later, 
this in fact, if not in form, is true of most of the other provinces of Canada. However, special 
emphasis is laid in this province on the continuous system of education from the bottom to the 
end of secondary school work. It is possible that in time this continuity may extend to 
the end of a course in Arts and Science in the universities. 


In the early days in this province, secondary education meant a special class of schools to which pupils of a certain class 
might be admitted at an early age and trained on separate lines from the common school pupils. Exceptionally bright pupils 
from the poorer classes might be admitted by means of free scholarships. In 1811 an Act was passed to establish such schools 
—then called grammar schools—in several districtsand cities. For these grammar schools three trustees were to be appoint- 
ed by the lieutenant-governor and these trustees were to nominate not more than eight free scholars. This Act enabled the 
people of Pictou county to procure in 1816 an Act of incorporation for an academy on the plan of a Scottish university and an 
annual grant was obtained for this academy for a few years. The Free School Act of 1864 made these grammar schools 
free to all of school age resident in the county. Up to 1893 the normal school for teacher training was merely a high school 
combining professional and academic training. In this year it was made a purely professional institution, and a new light 
was thrown upon high school education. Hitherto the pupil doing high school work did so with a view to teaching, and, in 
some cases, to university training. There were no certificates issued to show purely academic high school standing. In 
1893 separate examinations were set for candidates who did not necessarily intend to teach, and passes in these entitled the 
candidates to certificates for the grade on which they wrote. Successful candidates might either pass a professional examina- 
tion at the end of these academic examinations or attend normal school to obtain professional certificates. In 1908 an inter- 
esting change was made in the high school course. Previously, each grade except the highest contained eight imperative 
examination subjects. Ifa pupil looked forward to the university he had to take classical or modern languages in addition 
to these eight and if he reached a certain minimum on his examinations on these “‘optional’’ subjects it would be added as 
a bonus to his aggregate standing on the imperative examinations. Up to 1900 the eight imperative subjects had to be passed 
before any certificate was granted, but in that year a certificate for the grade in question could be obtained by passing on 
any eight of the high school subjects and the remaining imperative subjects for teachers’ non-professional standing could be 
written off at a supplementary examination. In 1908 the examination subjects were reduced to six of which English alone 
was imperative, and the standard tor the pass was raised. This move had a very important bearing upon the articulation 
between the public schools and the university. At the same time the non-professional qualifications for the highest form 
of teachers’ certificate was raised to university graduation and the upper high school grade (formerly called Grade ‘‘A’’) 
which covered practically all the subjects of a university course became a fourth high school grade entitling the student to 
the non-professional standing of the second highest rank and comparable with Grade XII in other provinces. This Grade 
“*A”’ could be written off at two examinations of which separate certificates of standing were issued—‘‘Grade A Classical” 
FA Grane A Scientific’, but the full Grade A which was written by many students in one year had 30 or more examination 
subjects. 


Teachers in ordinary day schools.—The number of teachers in 1922 was 3,208, being anincrease 
of 119 over that of 1921. Of these, 263 were male and 2,945 were female teachers. The male 
teachers showed an increase of 60 over the previous year, but this increase was not in the ranks 
of the high grade teachers. Among these teachers were 57 holding a certificate of Academic 
rank, while 213 held class A certificate or the equivalent of a first class certificate elsewhere. 
Of the 3,014 teachers, 1,584 were normal trained, the rest holding certificates on the strength of 
a professional examination, and, especially, of academic standing one year higher than that 
required of normal trained students. Those who have not had normal training—mostly in rural 
sectlons—are being trained at the rate of about 600 a year in inspectorial training institutes, 
which offer a course of four weeks. In 1922 the number taking advantage of this course was 738. 


The fact that there were only 1,584 normal trained out of a total of 3,208, although the 
normal college has turned out roughly 4,803 trained teachers since 1901, is attributable to the 
exodus of these trained teachers to other provinces and from the profession. The rural com- 
munities, of course, are the main sufferers from this situation. The remedy recommended by 
the Superintendent is the federation or consolidation of rural schools. 


Teachers in Training.—The number of students attending the Provincial Normal College 
at Truro during the year was 352, an increase of 111 over that of the previous year, and the highest 
on record. Of these 68 were in the university graduate course training for the academic diploma; 
24 were training for a superior first diploma and held the academic standing of Grade XII; 122 
held the standing of Grade XI, and were training for first-class diploma; 111 for Grade X; and 16 
for Grade IX; 4 were training for kindergarten certificates; 4 for mechanic science certificates; 
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and 3 for domestic science certificates. It is interesting to see that only 127 out of 341 training 
as teachers in the ordinary school subjects held certificates lower than Grade XI. The enrol- 
ment of 352 was made up of 40 male and 312 female students. Of the 40 males, 24 were of the 
university graduate class, the remainder belonging to the classes ‘‘A’’ and “‘B.” 


Health instruction, Child Welfare, Rural Science and Rural Welfare instruction were carried 
on in connection or in affiliation with the normal college administration. Early in the year 
arrangements were proposed by the provincial health authorities acting in cooperation with 
the Red Cross Society for a course of lectures for the normal students, and a series of addresses 
were given reviewing the special problems of the teacher in relation to the health of the school 
and the community. These lectures were supplementary to the regular teaching of hygiene by 
a member of the staff. Rural Science or Rural Welfare students numbered 195, and 22 holders of 
Rural Science diplomas came back to a summer course. 


In addition to the training offered to the 352 students at the provincial college, a course of 
four weeks—from the 25th of July to the 20th of August—was offered by inspectors throughout 
certain districts to teachers who had not had normal training. These institutions were held at 
12 different places and enrolled during the year 738 teacher students. Of these 46 held the 
academic standing of Grade XII, 221 of Grade XI; 255 of Grade X; and 216 of Grade IX. Assum- 
ing that one student teacher takes only one of these institute courses, it appears that 1,332 teachers 
have taken advantage of the course in 1921 and 1922. These institutes should always be kept 
in mind when comparing the number of normal trained students in the province with those not 
normal trained, since those attending institutes are included vith the latter. Still greater empha- 
sis is due to the fact that the “‘untrained”’ must hold higher academic certificates than the trained 
of the same class. Thus, the ‘‘B” professional diploma requires a non-professional standing of 
Grade XI with normal training, but a standing of Grade XII with a professional examination 
without normal training. To this superior academic standing is added the inspectorial institute 
training of four weeks. 


Rural Science.—Rural science activities, under a provincial official known as Director of 
Rural Science, included school fairs, discussion at gatherings of women’s institutes, community clubs 
and farmers’ conventions, two rural science teachers’ institutes, and nature talks and teaching at 
boys’ and girls’ summer camps. ‘The best work, however, in the opinion of the director, is being 
done at the Normal College and Summer School. It is through teachers-in-training that a point 
of view obtained by such an organization can be most effectively spread. At the four weeks at 
the summer school, held in the normal school at Truro, with work from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m., there 
was an attendance of 209, the previous record being 192. The work included the regular classes 
and addresses by outside speakers. The regular work covered a wide field up to advanced 
classes in biology. As a result of the course, 22 received diplomas, 62 certificates of standing on 
4 or more subjects; while 19 of the students were graduates. The cost of the course was $2,619. 


A fairly detailed table on page 116 represents the combined activities of the Rural Science 
Branch and of the Agricultural College. Tables 99 to 107 on page 148 gives full particulars of 
the Agricultural College which carries on advanced courses of college grade and also short courses 
in agriculture. The enrolment in the regular courses of this college during the year was 73, a 
smaller number than usual. 

Two courses are offered—the “‘A”’ and the “B.” The ‘“‘A” course was planned mainly for 
students who intended to pursue the four-year degree course of which the first two years are given 
at Truro and the balance at whatever Agricultural College in Canada students may select; the 
“‘B” course is the regular self-contained course of two years’ duration, and is, in the main, of a 
more practical character than the ‘‘A” course. Of the 44 enrolled at the beginning of 1922-23, 
26 were in the A course and 18 in the B. The January short course for farmers and their sons 
had an enrolment of 79. A corresponding course for women had an enrolment of 12. A March 
course in Poultry enrolled 24 students. Besides those regularly enrolled, there was a large inter- 
mittent attendance of students. There were also 14 Short Courses of a few days’ duration at 
various local centres with an attendance of about 250 at each course. Besides the short course 
for women mentioned, a short course of two weeks was held for girls. The staff of the Agricult- 
ural College also help with the course in the Rural Science School just described. 


Summarizing the work of agriculture in Nova Scotia, there were in all 14 classes giving 
instruction to 3,600 students below college grade but not included with ordinary grade classes; 
two short courses at the Agricultural College with 12 instructors and 150 male and 10 female 
students; 1 institution with 12 of a staff giving regular courses of college grade to 44 students. 
There were 200 school gardens with 10 male and 190 female teachers in charge and operated by 
6,000 pupils. In addition, there were approximately 5,000 home gardens supervised by 400 
instructors and worked by approximately 15,000 pupils. The boys’ and girls’ clubs number 250 with 
5,000 members. School fairs were held to the number of 240 and with 10,000 pupils exhibiting. 


Technical Education.—The work of technical education over and above that of the Agri- 
cultural College or Normal College, is carried on under the Director of Technical Education and 
the Director of Manual Training. Under the Director of Manual Training 27 departments 
were in operation of which 13 were mechanic science and 14 domestic science. In some schools 
this work begins in Grade VI and continues through Grade IX. According to the director, 
there seems to be a growing tendency to postpone beginning the work till Grade VII, and to pay 
more attention to Grade IX, especially where this subject is offered as part of the Science of 
Grade IX at all provincial examinations. 
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The regular course in engineering was offered free of tuition to qualified returned men and 
in consequence the attendance at this course has been large during the last few years. In his 
report the director states that ‘“‘probably the last group of these ex-soldier students are now 
attending the Technical College. It is a matter of regret to the teaching staff that the ex-service 
men are disappearing as they constitute an unusually high type of student.” 


In affiliation with the Technical College is the Halifax Navigation School (a part enterprise 
by the Dominion Department of Marine and Fisheries, and the N. S. Technical College). No 
fee is charged, and a man may start his course on any day of the year. The teaching is all of an 
individual nature. The school is one of the most efficient in the Dominion and has men coming 
and going all the time. For this reason it is difficult to state the number enrolled during the 
year, but an average of about 19 a month have been enrolled since J anuary, 1922. Forty-nine 
received certificates during the year. Another affiliation is the Correspondence Study Course, 
which had 181 students during the year—143 men and 38 women. The university extension 
work of this division, suspended since 1917, was reorganized in 1921, with an enrolment of 16, 
which increased to 181 by June. The short course unit has been adopted to enable a student to 
select a course suitable to his education and leading the way to more advanced work. Each 
lesson represents a week’s work, and a high standard of efficiency is required before students 
will be considered to have satisfactorily completed a lesson or course. A certificate is granted 
at the completion of the course (after a written examination), which, while not a diploma, is a 
proof of a certain degree of proficiency on the part of the holder. All correspondence passes 
through the head office for supervision. 


The subjects offered are divided into five groups aggregating 65 courses, viz.: business 
group, consisting of 16 courses; college preparatory, consisting of 14 courses; industrial group, 
consisting of 16 courses; drafting group, consisting of 4 courses and the home-making group 
consisting of 6 courses. The industrial group including the draf ting group shows the largest 
enrolment, the number being 87. The work of technical education which is entitled to the 
Dominion aid for vocational education consists principally of a series of evening schools all over 
the Province, of the type known as individual continuation schools, and furnish preparatory, 
technical and trade training to supplement the knowledge and skill of persons who have left the 
public school system. They consist of: A. Coal mining or Engineering Schools; B. Evening 
Technical Schools. The Coal Mining or Engineering Schools are in five coal mining districts. 
The Evening Technical Schools are conducted in the principal industrial communities. The 
number enrolled during the year in these schools (consisting of 106 classes) was 2,032, while the 
Coal Mining or Engineering Schools with 41 classes had 456 students. Particular attention is 
directed to tables 68 and 70a which give in tabular form a summary of the whole field of agricul- 
tural and technical work in the province. 


fural Organization.—Organizations for furthering education in rural communities include, 
of course, the activities in rural science already discussed. These, however, are only one kind 
of activity and no doubt beneficial to the more favoured rural communities rather than to the 
less favoured, inasmuch as the teachers who are best trained, if they go to rural schools at all, 
are able to secure positions in the wealthier and more populous rural districts. The rural organ- 
izations now to be discussed include such schemes as consolidation, ete. 


Consolidation in Nova Scotia dates back to an experiment at Middleton in 1903. The need of such an experiment was 
particularly felt at the beginning of the century through the existence of a large number of small rural school sections. In 
1903 the Superintendent pointed out that there were then 300 schools with an average of 8 in daily attendance, the total number 
of sections in that year being 1,845. In that year 7 school sections and the town of Middleton in Annapolis county agreed 
to federate for three years, on the terms of contributing to the consolidated school board annually a sum raised by local assess- 
ment equal to the average for all during the three school years beginning August, 1899. The balance, beyond the regular 
school grants, was to be provided by Sir William Macdonald as an experiment for the demonstration of the value of 
consolidation, involving the conveyance of pupils from beyond the usual walking distance of two miles. The consolidation 
came intoforceby Act in August, 1905. The number of pupils enrolled in 1902 before consolidation, was 367 with an aver- 
age attendance of 198; the enrolment the year after consolidation was 434 with an average attendance of 285. In1903 the 
legislature voted $36,000 or an average of $2,000 for each county for the purpose of furthering consolidation. By 1909, 60 
schools had been consolidated into 25 stronger ones. Consolidation in the province has not yet, however, made much 
headway. At present there are in consolidation 16 ungraded schools embracing 32 original sections, and 5 graded 
schools embracing 15 original sections. Another means of making education possible in very poor or sparsely settled 
communities is the :‘special poor school extra aid,’”’ which is now extended to 27 schools, and the ‘‘poor schools extra aid’’ 
which is extended to 256 schools. 


Medical Inspection.—During the year there were 25 centres in which some form of school 
medical or dental inspection or supervision was carried on. The number of medical officers was 
2, both of which gave part time services; and of dental officers two, also part time. There were 
17 full time and six part time nurses, 19 school clinic establishments, and 1 psychological expert. 
The number of pupils examined during the year was 47,372 of whom 22,372 were reported as 
needing treatment. One hundred of the physically defective pupils were recommended for 
special instruction and accommodation. 

Special Classes.—A rather full report on special classes in the province is available for the 
year. These include: 13 nutrition classes with 150 pupils; 2 open air classes with 40 pupils; 
1 class for pupils with defective vision with 12, pupils and 4 classes for mentally defective, sub- 
normal and retarded pupils with 80 pupils. There are 174 pupils in the institution for the blind 
and 127 in institutions for the deaf; 202 physically defective pupils receiving individual training; 
and 12 pupils are in institutions for mentally defective, 
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An effort to extend school privileges to all children as well as to those able to take advantage of the regular school course 
was put forth as early as 1882 by the Act providing support for the school for the deaf which had been founded by private 


° 


benevolence in 1851; inthesame year provision was made for the public support of the school for the blind founded in 1867. 
In 1915 reformatories were required to provide instruction to their inmates. In 1917 every child of school age in an insti- 
tution for the poor was required to attend school regularly. The Superintendent of Education had for many years been calling 
attention to the need of special education for the mentally subnormal. Special Classes were opened for retarded pupils at 
Halifax in 1917 and by 1920 there were 4 special classes in connection with the public schools. The steps taken by the Pro- 
vince in the movement have been preceded or accompanied here as elsewhere by the activities of benevolent societies. 
On the list may be mentioned: Maritime Home for Girls (delinquents); Halifax Boys’ Industrial Schools; St. Patrick’s 
Home for Boys; The Monastery of the Good Shepherd; The I.0.D.E. Home (established in 1918 after the Halifax explo- 


sion for feeble minded girls). Education of a specialized nature is carried on in all these institutions. 


Universities and Colleges.—During the year, 1385 students (1,044 males and 341 females) 
were enrolled in the 4 universities of Dalhousie, St. Francis Xavier, Kings and Acadia. The 
teaching staff of these universities numbered 168—163 men and 5 women. Of the students, 
1,028 vere residents of Nova Scotia, 43 of Prince Edward Island; 198 of New Brunswick; 5 
of Quebec; 21 of Ontario; 3 of Saskatchewan; 4 of Alberta; 7 of British Columbia and 76 outside 
of Canada. In universities outside of Nova Scotia there were 266 students who were residents 
of Nova Scotia. In other words, Nova Scotia provides university education for 357 residents 
of other provinces or countries; while other Canadian universities provide education for 266 
Nova Scotians. This of course does not take into account the Nova Scotians educated in British, 
American or Foreign universities. Over and above the Technical and the Agricultural Colleges 
which have been described above, Nova Scotia has 4 colleges of which 2 are purely theological 
(The Presbyterian and the Holy Heart Seminary), and 2 are purely academic (St. Mary’s and 
Ste. Anne’s). The number of professors in these colleges was 38 and of students, 486—all males. 
These, with the regular students of the provincial, Technical and Agricultural Colleges (126) 
amounted to 612, while there were in the later two 542 short course students. The Technical 
College also supervised 2,570 technical students benefitting by the Dominion Technical Education 
Act. Excluding the later figure (2,570) we have 1,154 registered at colleges w hich with the 
1,385 in universities come to 2,539 students either in regular work of university grade, or short 
courses. Out of 909 of the college students (not university) classified by residence, 725 were 
from Nova Scotia; 10 from Prince Edward Island; 104 from New Brunswick; 22 from Quebec; 
and 48 outside of Canada. Summing up, we have in Nova Scotia universities and colleges, 
1,753 students from Nova Scotia; 53 from Prince Edward Island; 302 from New Brunswick; 
27 from Quebec; 21 from Ontario; 3 from Saskatchewan; 4 from Alberta; 7 from British Col- 
umbia and 124 from outside Canada. It is to be noticed that every province in Canada except 
Manitoba is represented in these institutions. In the matter of faculties in the universities: 
arts and pure science had 875 students; commerce, 18; dentistry, 64; engineering, 88; law, 118; 
medicine, 182; music, 5; nursing, 8; pharmacy, 29; and theology, 18. In the colleges: Arts 
and pure science had 103; agriculture, 75; commerce, 8; engineering, 51; theology, 108; short 
courses, 219; correspondence, 164; and all others, 2,722 (including 2,570 in secondary technical). 
The number of preparatory students in universities was 92 and in colleges, 280. The figures 
for both universities and colleges, then, are : preparatory, 372; arts and pure science, 978; 
commerce, 26; dentistry, 64; engineering, 139; medicine, 182; music, 5; nursing, 8; pharmacy, 21; 
theology, 126; agriculture, 75; short courses, 219; correspondence, 164 and all others, 152 
plus 2,570 in secondary technical schools in connection with the technical college. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


_ Summary of all educational institutions.—During the school year 1921-22 the number enrolled 
in all educational institutions in New Brunswick was 83,263! of whom 77,774 were enrolled in 
ordinary day schools; 2,931! in technical schools; 358 in normal schools; 723 in business colleges; 
391 in private elementary and secondary schools; 808 in universities; and 278 in Indian schools. 
At the same time, 29 deaf and 38 blind attended at the expense of the province at institutions 
situated in Nova Scotia; and 546 residents of New Brunswick attended universities and colleges 
in other provinces; while 283 residents of other provinces attended universities and colleges in 
New Brunswick. This makes a grand total of 83,593 for the year as compared with 78,326 during 
the year 1921, an increase of about 7 per cent. 


Enrolment in Ordinary Day Schools—As most of the data connected with the ordinary day 
schools have been given separately for two terms, (the first closed on December 31, 1921 and the 
second closed on June 30, 1922), instead of for the whole year, it will be necessary for the sake 
of clearness, to state that the yearly enrolment of 77,774 was made up of 70,349 enrolled during 
the first term, plus 7,425 new pupils enrolled only during the second term. Other particulars 
cannot be calculated for the whole year, consequently they are entered in the statistical tables 
for the long term, ended June 30th. Of the 71,346 enrolled during the second term, 35,431 were 
boys and 35,915 were girls; the boys showing about 400 more of an increase over the previous 
year than the girls; 22,121 were enrolled in cities and incorporated towns; 14,245 in other graded 
schools; and 34,980 in ungraded schools. The number of graded departments was 865, and of 
ungraded schools 1,213. Thus, there were on an average 42 pupils to a department in graded 
schools, and 29 in ungraded schools. Increase in the enrolment in these ordinary schools, was 
4,062 or 53, per cent over the enrolment of the previous year. It will be noticed that the relative 
increase in enrolment in ordinary schools was not as great as that in other institutions. 

'These include 1,541 in correspondence courses not elsewhere mentioned. 
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Average attendance.—The 77,774 pupils enrolled made an aggregate attendance of 10,650,942 
days, or an average of 138 days for each pupil. The average number in daily attendance, during 
the time the schools were in session, was 51,168, or 1,560 more than during the previous year. 
This was 65.8 per cent of the enrolment as against 67.3 during the previous year. This decrease 
in relative attendance over last year took place during the second term, there being a decided 
increase during the first term. ‘The second term is, strictly speaking, the winter term. The 
percentage of attendance for the first term.ended December 31, is by far the best in the history 
of the province. Attendance in New Brunswick has been improving steadily. In this respect the 
province ranks high among the provinces of Canada. 


Teachers.—The number of teachers during the second term was 2,246 in 2,061 classrooms. 
The classification, average salaries and experience of these may be seen in table 81. There has 
been a marked and steady increase during the last thirty years in the number of teachers holding 
certificates of second class standing or better; and a correspondingly steady decrease of teachers 
holding third class diplomas. It is also noticeable that there was an increase during the second 
term in the number of teachers continuing in the same district from the previous term, and a 
decrease in the number of teachers who had moved to a new district during the second term. 
There was also some increase shown in the average salary paid to all classes of teachers except 
third class female. 


During the last session of the provincial Legislature, an amended Pension Act was passed, 
by which the maximum pension was raised from $400 to $800, and no minumum of less than 
$250 was to be provided. There is also a disability clause providing that after twenty years of 


service a teacher if totally disabled receives one thirty-fifth of his or her salary subject to the fore- 
going provisions relating to minimum and maximum pensions for every year of service if he or she 
has taught twenty years or upward. The law provides that 5 per cent of the government grant 
per annum to teachers shall be held by the Provincial Treasurer as a pension fund. All the 
teachers in the service at the time of the passage of this act are eligible to participate in its benefits. 


Teacher Training.—The provincial normal school had an enrolment of 358, the largest for 
some time. Of these, 345 attended the whole year. Over 1,000 candidates presented themselves 
for normal school entrance and preliminary examination for advance of class, in July, 1922. 
This is an increase of 35 per cent over 1921. The increase in the number attending normal school 
is no doubt due to the facilities offered by way of loans to student teachers possessing the necessary 
qualifications for admission to normal school. 


Teachers’ and Trustees’ Institutes.—The Educational Institute of New Brunswick was held 
in June. Among the points emphasized was that of consolidation of rural schools. There are 
also in existence a trustees’ association and a teachers’ institute. 


Secondary Education.—The number of pupils in secondary grades (IX to XII) was 2,804 
during the first term and 2,670 during the second term. As was pointed out last year, there were 
in addition to these a large number in rural schools, who were really doing high school work but 
were not reported as being in these grades. Of the 2,670 during the June term, 1,604 were 
accommodated in grammar schools with 47 departments and 49 teachers ; the remaining 1,066 
were evidently accommodated in the superior schools and in other graded schools. The superior 
schools had in operation during the term 52 classrooms. The increase in the number of pupils 
in secondary grades in the second term of 192 1-22, in all the schools which classify them by grade, 
was 400, or about 18 per cent over that of the corresponding term of the previous year. This 
is an indication that the pupils doing work of high school grades in the province are increasing 
rapidly. Since the beginning of the century, grades IX to XII pupils have increased by 72 p.e. 
and in the last 32 years (since 1890) by 338 per cent. 


This increase has a rather interesting historical back ground. In 1805 the first grammar school was established at St. 
John, and an act in 1816 authorized one for each county. The trustees were required to admit 8 free scholars. The grammar 
schools were largely under church authority and many of the head masters officiated as pastors. In 1846 an Act was passed 
requiring an average daily attendance of 15 scholars over ten years of age, with provision for an examination and an annual 
report which was to be transmitted to the government and the assembly. The grammar schools were placed under the 
control of the Board of Education in 1861, but two schools were exempted from this act. When the free school act of 1871 
was passed, the grammar school act was not repealed, but their trustees were given the option of uniting with the trustees of 
the districts for the management and support of grammar schools, on condition that the latter should be as free as the other 
schools and that the pupils of the district should be graded into them. In 1884 the separate grammar school corporations 
were dissolved, and their property vested in the district boards of trustees. In 1858 provision was made for one school 
in each parish of a higher grade than the ordinary common schools. These schools were to be known as superior schools, 
and receive a grant equal to that contributed by the district up to a limit of $300. In 1890 the then superintendent of educa- 
tion drew attention to the backward state of secondary education in the province. He compared it unfavourably with the 
state of primary education which, he believed, was admittedly second to none in the Dominion of Canada. Some years 
previously he had suggested that the county grammar schools should give place to superior primary schools and that five 
provincial high schools be established in the most populous eligible centres. In that year (1890) there were 51 departments 
under the supervision of the principal of the grammar schools with an enrolment of 2,570, but of these only 577 were enrolled 
in the grammar school department proper, and only 320 were in high school grades. These grades were then called 
“‘standards’’, and consisted of three standards (IX to XT) in what was called the modern course, and four grades (IX to 
X11) in what was called the classical course. The first of these courses had 78 pupils, and the second, 242 pupils, the remain- 
ing 257 being presumably in the entrance grade, or what would now be called grade8. There were also in that year 49 superior 
schools which had in 1890 an enrolment of 119 above standard 8, which seems to have practically the same meaning as the 
grade 8 of today. The chief point of the superintendent’s contention seems to have beea that county grammar schools were 
drawing grants as such, irrespective of whether they had a large number of pupils doing high school work, or whether all 
or nearly all were in primary grade. It was suggested that grants be scaled according to the equipment and enrolment in 
superior grades. In 1895 it was pointed out as an anomalous case that there was a superior school in a certain town with 91 
pupils doing work above grade 8 receiving only a grant of $250; the grammar school in the county located at a small town 
was at the same time drawing a grant of $350, although it had no pupils above grade 8. This suggested that the grammar 
schools were situated in some cases where there were no qualified pupils, at the expense of pupils in large centres not far 
away, who were ready for high school work. The establishment of entrance examinations, the abolition of grammar schools 
which failed to reach its standard, and the establishment of high schools in popular centres were suggested as remedies, 
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In 1896 the Legislature made an amendment to the law relating to grammar schools to the effect of giving a grant 
to every teacher holding a grammar school license employed by a grammar school upon conditions: (1) that the school 
buildings, ete., should be up to prescribed requirements; (2) that each teacher must receive from the district at least as 
much as the sum granted from the provincial revenue; (3) that the number of teachers entitled to a grammar school grant 
should not be greater than three for every 100 pupils enrolled, after examination, in grades above grade 8. Hitherto, only 
the principal of each grammar school could draw the grammar school grant, and a grammar school having no high school 
pupils received as large a grant as one having hundreds of advanced pupils. In the year of this legislation there were found 
only two grammar schools prepared to profit by the increased grant. Enrolment in high school grades in that year, in 
erammar schools was 512. By 1898 this enrolment had increased to 862 and by 1903 to 1,019, or about double of what, 
it was seven years before. Since that time the increase has been fairly steady, reaching 1,604 in 1922. In the meantime 
the superior and other schools teaching high school work had increased their enrolment from 135 in 1889 to 541 in 1897 and 
about 1,066 in 1923. The grammar schools seem to have gained ground much faster than the other schools doing high school 
work since the legislation of 1896. 


‘Rural School Organization —In New Brunswick as in Nova Scotia the most important method 
to date in aiding rural schools is the special grant to poor districts. In New Brunswick, there are 
four consolidated school districts. In one of these a vocational department in agriculture was 
opened during the year. 

Consolidation in New Brunswick dates from 1903 when a consolidated school was opened at Kingston, King’s County 
by the union of six rural districts, and maintained for three years by the aid of funds contributed by Sir William Macdonald. 


Half the cost of the conveyance of the children was born by the government. Two more consolidations were ready to 
commence operation in 1904. 


Technical Education—The status of technical education in New Brunswick may be seen 
on page 119. This refers to the features of technical education which are assisted under the 


Dominion Technical Education Act. The following figures sum up the work of these and other 
technical activities during the year 1921-22. 
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Rural school work in connection with manual training is progressing under two supervisors. 
An exhibit of the work done in these schools was shown at the normal school in June. Hot 
lunches are also a feature of the rural school. A summer school under the Vocational Education 
Committee was held during the summer, thus furnishing an opportunity to teachers who had not 


taken up work of this nature at the normal school. 


In the year 1912 permission was given temporarily to the St. John Board to open an evening school for technical work. 
A maximum grant of $200 was offered in aid of such a school, where the number of pupils did not fall below twenty. It was 
also proposed to establish an agricultural school, which would embrace industrial training, at Woodstock. This was accom- 
plished in 1913 in the form of a rural summer school with six teachers. Also in 1913 grants were offered by the Dominion 
government in aid of agriculture with practical school gardening in the schools. This was followed in 1914 by provincial 
legislation entitling any board which provided instruction in elementary agriculture, and school gardening, to $50 for the 
first year and $30 a year thereafter; also entitling a teacher, qualified to teach such subjects, to an additional grant of $50 
if fully trained, or $30 if partially trained, the time to be alloted to the work being one and a half hours a week. In 1919 
a director of technical education was appointed. 


Medical Inspection—As may be seen in table 73, school medical inspection is established 
by law, throughout the province. During the year, there were six full time medical officers 
attached to centres, and three full time and twelve part time nurses. The number of school 
clinic establishments was four in the centres of St. John, Fredericton, Moncton and Campbellton. 
The number of pupils examined during the year was 43,790, or about 60 p.c. of the total enrolment. 

In 1911 the Board of Education at Moncton asked for legislation to enable them to provide medical inspection of schools. 
Some steps had already been taken in this direction by St. John, and Fredericton also had the matter under consideration. 
The necessary legislation was passed in 1912, empowering boards of trustees to provide for the health, cleanliness and well- 
being of pupils; and to employ at their own expense necessary medical officers, power being given to defray any expenditure 
for this purpose by extraordinary assessments. As may be seen from the above figures, the inspection in 1922 was genera 
throughout the province, and was carried out by the department of health. Moncton was also conspicuously energetic in 
_ developing a play grounds movement. In 1912 the Play Grounds Association of St. John requested that a course of training 
in play grounds methods be established in the provincial normal schools. New Brunswick has also taken steps in the direc- 
tion of special classes. An extra grant is paid to districts employing a teacher for retarded pupils. In addition to this, a 
teacher qualifying as instructor of such classes is paid an additional grant. 


Higher Education.—The registration of the three universities of the province was 808—674 
males and 134 females. Full statistics of the personnel, courses, etc. of these universities may be 
seen in tables 94 to 107. 


Private Schools.—The number enrolled in elementary and secondary private schools was 
391—96 males and 295 females. The private schools were three in number. It will be noticed 
the classification of these 391 pupils is given by grade, age and sex. The table for business 
colleges will be found on page 163. The number of students in business colleges reporting during 
the year was 723—528 males and 195 females. 


School Support.—The expenditure on education during the year was $2,657,046. Of this, 
$381,075 was contributed by the government, and $2,275,971 by rate payers, etc. The expendi- 
ture mentioned includes $30,331 in government grants to universities. The corresponding 
figures for 1921 were as follows :-—Total expenditure, $2,278,622, of which $352,693 was con- 
tributed by the government, and $1,925,929 by the rate payers, etc, grants to universities, $25,000. 
For full particulars see table . 
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QUEBEC. 


Enrolment.—During the year in which the latest statistics of all educational institutions could 
be brought together for summarizing purposes (1921), the total enrolment excluding duplicates 
in all educational institutions in Quebec was 548,251 pupils and students of whom 477,944 were 
in Catholic and 70,347 were in Protestant institutions. The enrolment included 462,779 in 
publicly controlled primary and maternal schools; 54,671 in subsidized or non-subsidized inde- 
pendent primary schools (that is, schools which are subsidized or non-subsidized and report to 
the Department of Public Instruction, but are not under the control of Boards of Commissioners 
or trustees) and 30,801 in other institutions of learning. These 30,801 included 1,376 in normal 
schools, 9,033 in Roman Catholic classical colleges, 5,428 in universities, 579 in schools for the 
deaf, dumb and blind, 2,907 in schools of arts and trades, 5,792 in night schools, 2,069 in 
technical schools, 2,347 in dress cutting schools, 332 in agricultural colleges, 253 in the school 
of Higher Commercial studies, Montreal, 216 in St. Hyacinthe dairy school and 469 in indepen- 
dent schools not subsidized where classical education is given. To these might be added a few 
hundred in private business colleges, about 225 in Protestant theological colleges and a few 
hundred in other private schools which are not subsidized and do not report to the department, 
so that the total enrolment could be placed at considerably over 550,000, The 548,251 represent 
an increase of 55,218 or 11-2 per cent over the enrolment of 1917-18 ; 175,652 or.47-2 per cent 
over that of a decade previous (1907-C8); and 233,524 or 74-2 per cent over that of the beginning 
of the century (1897-98). 


Accommodation.—The 548,251 pupils were accommodated in 7,733 schools including 6,370 
elementary schools, 749 model schools, 424 academies, 22 maternal schools, 14 normal schools, 
21 classical colleges, 4 universities, 5 schools for the deaf-dumb and blind, 16 schools of arts and 
trades, 64 night schools, 6 technical schools, 26 dress-cutting schools, 3 agricultural schools, 
1 school for Higher Commercial studies, 1 dairy school and 7 independent schools not subsidized 
where classical education is given. The total number of schools represent an increase of 282 
over those of 1917-18 and 3,826 over 1867-68, but a basis of comparison is not given by these 
figures since schools increase in size and number of class rooms as well asin numbers. The number 
of class rooms in primary schools under control alone in 1920-21 was 13,274. As the number of 
class rooms is not very significant when it comes to secondary, superior and special education, 
the accommodation will, perhaps be expressed best in terms of the number of teachers. The latter, 
religious and lay, in 1920-21, numbered 19,704, representing an increase of 1,301 over that of 
1917-18. This staff was composed of 1,749 male lay teachers, 2,939 male religious teachers, 
9,364 female lay teachers and 5,652 female religious teachers. 


Average Attendance.—In all institutions the average daily attendance was 424,392, or 77-41 
per cent of the enrolment. This high average has been practically maintained since 1897-98 
when it was 75-13. On point of percentage of attendance Quebec stands second to only one 
province in the Dominion of Canada. 


Teachers’ Salaries.—The question of salaries is relevant in the case of lay teachers with 
diplomas only. Figures given in the report of the provincial statistician for decades since 1897-98 
show the following increases (the figures for 1898 are represented by 100 per cent and the subse- 
quent figures as ratios of this year) : 
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Expenditure-—The expenditure on all institutions in 1920-21 was $22,122,979 of which 
$2,351,471 was contributed by the government, $10,796,468 was raised by annual assessment, 
$715,357 by special assessment, $497,683 by monthly contributions (a fee is exacted for every 
child between the ages of 7 and 13 inclusive unless this fee has been abolished by a resolution of 
a board of commissioners or trustees') and $7 62,000 by contributions of independent sub- 
sidized institutions. The total expenditure shows an increase of about 53 per cent over that of 
1917-18; 330 per cent over that of a decade previous (1907-08) ; and 624 per cent over that of the: 
beginning of the century (1898). The average cost per pupil enrolled in the schools has increased. 
from $9.87 in 1899-1900 to $40.35 in 1920-21. . 


1 This fee has been abolished in Montreal and certain other municipalities, 
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Primary Schools—The primary school in Quebec is so called in contradistinction to: (1) 
superior schools (universities and professional colleges) ; (2)secondary schools (classical colleges, 
non-subsidized independent schools where classical education is given, and one institute of modern 
secondary education, affiliated with Montreal offering secondary education to girls); and (3) 
special schools, such as technical schools, agricultural schools, ete. The normal schools are 
connected with primary schools in the sense that they train teachers for primary school teaching. 
The primary schools reporting to the Department of Public Instruction are either (1) publicly 
controlléd, that is under the control of Boards of Commissioners or Trustees, or (2) subsidized 
independent or non-subsidized independent, that is not under commissioner or trustee control. 
Both classes of primary schools have hitherto been divided into three grades: viz. elementary, 
model or intermediate, and academy or superior primary schools. As will be seen in the summary 
of legislation, page 67, the Catholic primary schools will after August 1923 be divided into 
nursery or maternal, primary elementary, and primary complementary schools, Since certain changes 
will then have been made in the course of studies, the primary elementary will not strictly corre- 
spond to the old elementary and model schools. The statistics of Protestant primary schools 
include those of the intermediate and high schools, the high school course being within the meaning 
of a secondary institution. In both Catholic and Protestant schools the grade of the school has 
reference to the grade of work up to and including which the school is prepared to give training, 
not the exclusive grade and training given; for example, the Protestant high school in general 
teaches work from the first up to the highest grade and not the high school grades alone. 


In 1921-22 the enrolment in all primary schools in Quebec was 512,651 of whom 248,544 
were boys and 264,107 were girls. Of these, 446,313 were enrolled in Catholic schools and 
66,338 were enrolled in Protestant schools. Of the total number of pupils enrolled, 94,895 were 
under the age of 7; 368,521 were over 7 and under 14; 37,338 were over 14 and under 16; 10,502 
were over 16 and under 18 and 1,395 were over the age of 18. The 512,651 pupils were enrolled 
in three grades of primary schools, elementary, model and academy schools. In the elementary 
schools were evrolled 277,083; in the model schools, 112,260; in the academies 123,308. Hach 
of these three grades of schools is subdivided into three classes; (1) schools under control of com- 
missioners (2) under control of trustees and (3) subsidized and non-subsidized independent 
schools. Of the 512,651 pupils 442,373 were enrolled in schools under control of commissioners, 
15,607 in schools under control of trustees and 54,671 in subsidized and non-subsidized independent 
schools. ‘These were divided among the three grades of schools as follows: 
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Catholic elementary schools. ecw ears spt s cre tae ates cr thale atetens tere ane ota 218,022 3,456 6,508 - 227,986 
Protestant elementary schools: cet ace ce ee tek he cers ele Palssiees cle cas 42,779 6,214 104 49 ,097 
Gatholicimodelschools 255. ee eee ec cee rote ota eS lmvehe iceuene tetas 92,998 1,217 13,910 108,125 
Protestantimodel/echoolssc7 ee sas deine hivictes kerenatlg store tiatercre! cla vitae elerere 2,579 1,556 0 3 
Cathoicacademies Ss... Wxd ea Ua TEE TE. SRL os 76,776 314 30,112 110,202 
Protestant, aead emulesa, eb icok bere a eeiee roca dolbderaaraciaaer satbele e's oe 9,219 2,850 1,037 13,106 
Total SlGMMVENtalys cas crac cuisine Me tde tas ee estab bolvabeisicoicusteieietale ie Bienes 260,801 9,670 6,612 | © 277,083 
"EGET OGL he eee eRe he Oe Fa tee tale end oes thate yori teke ae ial oo Sale 95,577 Delite 13,910 112,260 
TG tales CAGSIM Yeeros eae vite la = Seales ye oraley siete oe atte olecs 85,995 3,164 34,149 123 ,308 
i iet eat bn deunetew aatclc (Ss MeN, os CUE Sono Se UU anoU ge onme ds eRoCt 442 373 15,607 54,671 512,651 
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Maternal Schools —The number of maternal or nursery schools (Catholic) in 1920-21 was 
22 with 103 female teachers, and 4,799 pupils, of whom 2,878 were boys and 1,921 were girls. 
Of these schools 14 were under control of commissioners and 8 independent. Of the pupils, 4,370 
were French speaking and 256 English speaking and 173 of foreign tongue. Of the teachers 
65 belonged to religious orders and 38 were lay. Of the 24 schools, 11 with 3,189 pupils were 
in Montreal city and 2 with 750 pupils were in Quebec city while 5 of the 8 independent schools 
were in these two cities. 


Secondary Schools.—The secondary schools in Quebec are represented by: (1) The 21 Catholic 
classical colleges; (2) 7 (8 in 1921-22) Catholic unsubsidized independent institutions where 
classical education is given; (3) by 42 Protestant high schools. 


The Roman Catholic classical colleges increased from 17 in 1891-92 to their present number 
(21) in 1912-13: One was established in 1893 (Valleyfield); 2 in 1911 (St. John’s and St. Alexandre- 
de-la-Gatineau) and 1 in 1915 (Mont-Laurier). The enrolment has increased during the same 
period (1892 to 1922) from 4,221 to 9,321 or 121 per cent. These institutions have been sub- 
sidized by the government since 1907-08. It will be seen in the summary of legislation (page ) 
that a new provision for subsidizing these colleges was made in 1922. These colleges offer three 
classes of courses: primary, commercial and classical. By far the largest number of students 
(6,030 in 1922) were in the classical course, which includes university work as well as what in 
other provinces would be considered secondary work. These classical courses were offered by all 
the colleges. Fourteen of the colleges offered commercial courses which were attended by 2,585 
students; while 12 offer primary courses attended by 706 pupils. Of the 9,321 pupils and students 
2,618 were from 7 to 14 years of age; 2,895 from 14 to 16; 2,329 from 16 to 18 and 1,479 over 
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18 years. These ages would indicate that practically a complete academic course—from the 
beginning to the attainment of a degree in arts— is offered at these colleges. Nineteen classical 
colleges within the provinces are affiliated or annexed (See definition page ) to Laval, for the 
faculty of Arts only, and in 1920-21 had 1,871 students in Arts. The total enrolment in all the 
classical colleges in 1921 was 9,033 and it would seem that 1,871 of this number were doing work 
of university grade. 


Superior Education.—Superior education in Quebec refers to the work of the two Catholic 
universities—Laval and Montreal, with their affiliated colleges—and the two Protestant univer- 
sities—McGill and Bishop’s College—with their affliated colleges. The difference in the figures 
in tables 1 and 2 an in the summary on page 74 from the figures for universities and colleges 
on pages 142 to 156 should cause no confusion, since they are for different years. 


In 1922 there were in faculties and schools combined with or annexed to Laval and Montreal, 
331 professors, and in the schools affiliated to these institutions, 81 professors (in Polytechnic’ 
Schools, High Commercial Studies School, Agriculture Schools and one Conservatory of Music); 
in the 17 faculties of Protestant universities there were 501 professors. The latter included the 
faculty of agriculture (Macdonald College) but not the Protestant theological colleges—Presby- 
terian College, Montreal (7 professors and 60 students with 13 students in theology); .Congrega- 
tional College, Montreal (4 professors and 16 students with 4 in theology); Wesleyan Theological 
College (4 professors and 128 students with 54 in theology); Montreal Diocesan Theological 
College (6 professors and 26 students with 15 in theology). 


In the 16 faculties and schools combined or annexed to the two Catholic universities were 
2,111 students; in the affiliated schools of engineering, and architecture (two divisions of the 
Polytechnical school) Higher Commerce (Hcoles des Hautes Etudes Commerciales), and music 
were 1,125 students; in 28 other schools affiliated or annexed to Laval and 33 affiliated or annexed 
to Montreal were 4,178 students. These included 5 grand seminaries, 19 little seminaries and 
classical colleges, 1 superior school for girls, 2 institutes of modern secondary education, 32 convents 
and household science schools and 2 music schools. The little seminaries, classical colleges, 
institutes of modern secondary education and convents were affiliated or annexed for the faculty of 
arts only. In addition to those enumerated were 3 classical colleges with 123 students associated 
(in Quebec meaning affiliated colleges, situated outside the province) to Laval. This makes 
a total of 7,537 in Catholic institutions of superior education. In the 17 faculties of the two 
Protestant universities were 3,544 students of whom 3,464 were in McGill. This makes a total 
of 11,081 students in superior institutions in Quebec in 1922 as against 9,691 in 1921. Adding 
the four Protestant theological colleges with their total of 230 students we have 11,311 in superior 
institutions in Quebec in 1922. 


Special Schools.—These special schools in 1920-21 included 6 technical schools ; 1 school for 
Higher Commercial Studies at Montreal; 3 agricultural schools; 1 dairy school; 64 night schools ; 
16 schools of art and trades; 26 dress-cutting or dress -making schools; the 22 nursery schools 
already mentioned and 5 schools for the blind and deaf-mutes, making a total of 144 schools, 
containing 19,294 pupils; but the 4,799 pupils of the 22 maternal schools, have already been 
mentioned in another connection as have also the students of the school of Higher Commercial 
Studies, and the 3 agricultural schools in connection with superior education. 


In 1922 there were 6 technical schools with 6 principals, 1 assistant principal, 29 professors, 
30 foremen and 24 other employees making a total staff of 90. In the day classes of these tech- 
nical schools were enrolled 172 in the English section and 564 in the French section or a total of 
736. In the night classes were enrolled 423 in the English section and 857 in the French section 
or a total of 1,280 making a total of 2,016. There were also 45 English and 179 French stu- 
Ne a total of 224 in special day courses making a grand total of 2,240 students in technical 
schools, 


In the school for Higher Commercial Studies, Montreal in 1922 was a teaching staff of 43 
with an enrolment of 277. Of these 119 were in day classes, and 158 in night classes. In the three 
agricultural schools—St. Anne de la Pocatiere, Macdonald College, and Institut d’Oka—was 
a staff of 177 and an enrolment of 598 students, 94 at Ste Anne, 407 at Macdonald; and 92 at 
Oka. Of these students 152 were following a regular course of 4 years, 95 a practical course, 
9 a partial course, 22 a winter course and 315, short or special courses (at Macdonald). Of 
the regular 4 year students, 40 were at St. Anne, 60 at Macdonald, and 52 at Oka. Of the 42 grad 
uates during the year, 6 were from St. Anne, 20 from Macdonald, and 16 from Oka. The dairy 
school at St. Hyacinthe had 19 of a staff and 359 students. The night schools numbered during 
1922, 53 Catholic and 13 Protestant with a staff of 199 teachers and an enrolment of 6,452 students. 
Of the total of 66 schools, 43 with 4,930 pupils were in Montreal and 8 with 505 pupils in Quebec | 
leaving 15 schools with 1,017 pupils to other localities. The schools of arts and trades in 1922 
were 13 in number with 3,319 students. The dress-cutting and dress-making schools in 1922 
were situated in 26 localities and had an enrolment of 2,261 pupils. The schools for the blind 
were 2 in number with 128 pupils; the schools for the deaf-mutes were 3 in number with 451 pupils. 


Domestic Science Schools and School Gardens.—In addition to all the above but included with 
special schools were 63 domestic science schools situated in 43 counties and having in 1922 an enrol- 
ment of 10,072 pupils. The enrolment in these schools has already been included with primary 
controlled and independent schools. The enrolment of 10,072 is an increase of 956 over that of 
1921. The number of school gardens increased from 1,205 with 21,217 pupils operating in 1921 
to 1,459 with 21,988 operating in 1922. 


s 
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Normal Schools. —The normal schools are now 14in number. In 1921 they had 1,377 teachers 
in training; in 1922 they had an enrolment of 1,389. These normal schools (except Macdonald) 
offer academic training as well as professional, and their courses extend over 3 years, so that what 
in other provinces would be considered a three years’ highschool course iscovered. ‘The teachers 
who are trained outside the normal schools and have to pass a board of examiners have to reach 
the same standing as that attained in normal schools. 

The enrolment of 1921-22 consisted of 184 in the academy class, 553 in the model class, 558 
in the elementary class and 94 in the preparatory class. Of these, 878 obtained diplomas, viz: 
165 academy, 391 model and 322 elementary. Of the 1,389 students, 1,213 were Catholic and 


176 Protestant, the latter, —3 males and 173 females—being enrolled in the normal school of 


Macdonald college. In the model schools annexed to all normal schools were 1,775 pupils who 
afforded opportunities for practice teaching to the teachers in training. Of the total number of 
203 professors and associate professors in the normal schools, 161 were religious and 42 were lay. 
These normal schools received in 1921-22 a government grant of $177,386. Their combined 
libraries consisted of 71,077 volumes. : 


Technical education in Quebec may be said to date almost from the beginning of the French Regime, as the early 
schools combined practical with academic courses. One of the first schools, early in the 17th century, (outside the 
City of Quebec, at Cap Tourmente) had in connection a model farm where the pupils while taking part in the work 
of the field were taught elementary school subjects. This school was attended by pupils from every part of the district. 
A school opened in 1882 at Roberval was probably the first school of housekeeping in the world. 

Under the name of Schools of Arts and Manufacture, more than 50 free public classes have been open for a number of 
years in eleven towns and villages for instruction in trades, etc. Montreal had 18 of these with 900 students by 1913. The 
province opened the school for Higher Commercial Studies in 1910, on the model of similar institutions in Europe, for the 
special study of international commerce, etc. This was followed by higher technical educational institutions for industrial 
careers, one building for this purpose being opened at Montreal in 1911, and at Quebec in 1912. Night schools have been 
carried on since 1889 by the board of instruction in Montreal in the special interest of foreigners. A protestant technical and 
commercial high school was established for day and evening work by the Protestant Board of School Commission of Mont- 
real. An agricultural college and a school for domestic science were also opened at Macdonald College. An agricultural college 
was opened at St. Anne de la Pocatiére in 1859, and at Oka in 1895. A dairy school was opened at St. Hyacinthe in 1892. 
In 1921 an act established demonstration farms and intermediate agricultural schools. The protestant committee has one 
technical institution and school of arts and manufactures under its control. The Catholic school of arts and manufacture 
and the technical school of Quebec and Montreal are also open to Protestants. 

Consolidation.—Consolidated Protestant intermediate model schools have been erected at 
Bulwer in Eaton township, Way’s Mills in Barnston, St. Andrews East, Ascot, Hudson, Shigawahes 


and Island Brook. 


ONTARIO. 


Summary of all Educational Institutions.—During the school year last reported (calendar year 
1921 for public and separate schools; school year 1921-22 for other schools), the total number 
attending educational institutions in Ontario was 719,870. Of these, 501,236 were enrolled in 
6,280 public schools (including 436 enrolled in 5 Protestant separate schools); 83,977 in 621 
Roman Catholic separate schools; 7,505 in 160 continuation schools; 22,734 in 47 collegiate 
institutes, 16,371 in 123 high schools; 2,533 in 24 night elementary schools; 1,635 in 11 night 
high schools; 5,344 full time pupils in 14 day vocational schools; 574 part time pupils in the same 
schools; 1,604 special pupils in the same schools; 32,545 pupils in 55 evening vocational schools; 
92 pupil teachers in 4 Autumn model schools; 524 pupil teachers in 8 Summer model schools; 
1,815 in normal schools; 155 in the school for the blind at Brantford; 320 in the school for the 
deaf at Belleville; 16,821 in 7 universities and 14 affiliated professional colleges, excluding those 
also registered at the universities to which they are affiliated; 7,706 in 38 private elementary 
and secondary schools reporting'; 12,229 in 72 private business colleges reporting; and 3,625 in 91 
Indian schools. This total of 719,870? corresponds to a total of 688,093 during the previous year. 


The following table will give the increases or decreases over the previous year. 


Number of Schools Enrolment 
Percentage Percentage 
a Actual : Actual 
: of previous} : of previous 
increase ae increase wade 

Public..... Fl NTIA Shah aeaal eM lateal alte cy Meets ct awe tei, ARM ede cheba cite ele sate eteee Rees 73 1-2 13,145 2-7 
PeaGe iOpatate, Jsi'sa).' at. Sos. PUL BS . Lente eee Agere Lee ease 27 4-5 7,096 9-1 
Continuation. .... SOM Neve dan piemhccsieg oh it oes wane tetra css See oe de 16 11-1 1,682 28-9 
Collegiates and high schools ; 23 1-2 5,200 15-5 
Night Blementary UA. A aE ao te ald Sao ail lent N 9 56-3 964 61-6 
Wight High’) . ues. wsaaee ib Joes, biden he tcah WSS Lose 20 64:5 3,776 69-8 
Wocational, Day. full Gime. a heer oa clicmpuckioe Ghesaeth calkegs ott miele Comer aehen 1 7:7 2,744 105-6 
Wocational Day part time, <r eae smoren accede cere care meme eer el smcermemtetes | cramer aitarers ao 36-7 
Vocational Special al Fini Fe Mae Ose BV Oe, Be TO UL SA LY, FM BCH her ob 585 57-4 
Vocationalievenmet® CAs. Gah oe). Livia: ae Chas ter, phe ae elle ae ened 4 7-8 5,248 19-2 
Autumn Model. ick Wie ch Sek wien wicca ee cooks aed ae onc Synge eee ann stele eee uebehe - —40-0 —12 —15-6 
SiTMTNGT MOGEL Sete eT ince Cette ce Entarcia atoetd he eid ovolomr Pet agee bias ceases 0 0 93 22-0 
Norma lee soy bel cok athe OC Oae TLE Lae Uk R Nn Ate metas debs NARs. wens 0 0 369 25-5 
School for blind. Chee He ic, AP CECI, hs pee eerie ee Lie S 0 0 9 6-2 
School for deaiiy ei acnelescrpae yen ests Pheeeiigcials Halo Wiehe ia cote tgia e 0 0 20 6:7 
Universities: i). sin ds 2s Ae Re entoeea dca desman heeustanaee sere 0 0 —1,259 —10-9 
Wolleres sey Ree ek mk Grae She aad PM a tsnail lefts totes pes MelsranermaNals 9 0 0 bdd 11-4 
Brivate sChOols® saute eine Meiiele chee hbiarite tet ie Sei sicke x sipietahe caeiapsue. oe 0 0 603 8-0 
Business colleges secs. cs cstee ote cro btetee ee creat wat nye eateries eke etter ee 0 0 1,763 14-4 
Indian'sehools.yy, :4:feett: EUR OR, Oe a rhats Soe Tks oe Paes 2 he deri ae aye 0 0 35 1-0 

obey Soe BA, Mt Ea Ra ake al cis cate caiatree iataleMyonaetene 110 0-1 30,122 4-4 


1Excluding 432 registered at the same time at private schools and universities. Including 215 in agricultural schools. 


. See note 17, page 74. 
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When it is remembered that population increases by a very small ratio, and that conse- 
quently an increase of, say, 5 p.c. in any activity which has been going on for some time would 
be many times out of proportion to the increase in population, the increases during the year shown 
in theabove table are remarkable—particularly those in the cases of the secondary pupils, the night 
elementary, the vocational day full time and the vocational evening. The decreases in the 
night high schools may perhaps be explained by the increases in the evening vocational schools. 


It should be mentioned that a portion of the enormous increase in full time vocational 
pupils is due to the fact that 1,268 enrolled in a High School of Commerce, which school was 
listed with the ordinary high schools in the figures of the previous year, are included in the figures 
of full time vocational day pupils. When placed on the same basis as the previous year, the 
figures are:— 


meee | 1920-21 | 1921-22 Increase Increase 


p.c. 
Wan PMuUatiOMsCUOOlSt cantar tect: Werke cheered. coc oe tae) Tone 5, 823 7,505 1,682 28-8 
Collegistesand Mehischools -. 4 saa. ches ao eee ee 34,128 40,673 6,545 19-1 
Dav VCMiONAL SEROGL Lidtl CIO oe arin tc nina vt Grecian. oa: 2,600 4,076 1,476 56-7 


The decrease in Autumn Model school attendance may be considered as an asset, since it 
means that the need, and consequently the demand, for third class teachers is passing. (For 
statistical summary see table 91, page 135). 


Elementary and Secondary day Schools——(Public, Separate and day secondary schools). 
It is seen above that the total enrolment in the ordinary grade day schools was 632,123, and in 
the day vocational schools was 7,522. The public and separate schools had 585,213 enrolled. 
Of the 501,236 public school pupils, 215,585 were in rural schools, 190,082 were in city schools; 
71,652 in town schools and 23,917 in village schools; these schools numbering respectively 5,548, 
321, 257 and 154. Of the 83,977 in Roman Catholic separate schools, 20,166 were in rural schools; 
40,957 in city schools; 21,157 in town schools and 1,697 in village schools; these schools numbering 
respectively 374, 135, 96 and 16. Thus,‘in what might be termed elementary schools in Ontario, 
(that is in contradistinction to organized secondary schools) there were 236,201 in rural schools; 
231,039 in city schools; 92,809 in town schools; and 25,614 in village schools. These schools 
numbered respectively 5,922, 456, 353 and 170. 


The following table will give a brief description of the increase over the previous year in 
elementary schools in the four different types of communities. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


; rease re f 
Number Enrolled, 1921 Increase over previous Year Erie Pea Peale 


Public | Separate] Total Public | Separate} Total Public | Separate| Total 


—_————— | |S | | | | Ns NN 


Ruralane iv 215,585 | 20,166 236,201 7,911 1,396 9,307 3-8 7-4 4-2 
CEES tart a7 ute Pie stots s 190,082 40,957 | 231,039 4,097 4,008 8,105 2-2 10-9 3°7 
ep a LOE tee Rae NR sR 71,652 21,157 92,809 1,477 1,672 3,149 2-1 8-6 3°5 
eh CaS Sa ahd ol at 23,917 1,697 25,614 —340 20 320 —1-4 1-2 —1-3 

OES tn bn occ 501, 236 83,977 | 585,213 13,145 7,096 20,241 2-7 9-1 3-6 


For details see statistical tables on pages 80, 90, and 96. 


It is interesting to see that the enrolment in rural schools has increased more than that in 
any of the three other types of schools. In the previous year the rural enrolment was 40.08 
p.c. of the total enrolment; in this year it was 40-28 p.c. The apparent decrease in the village 
public school enrolment may have very little significance and may even be misleading, as this 
would have happened if some villages had changed their status and become towns during the year. 
The increase in the enrolment in towns includes 400 enrolled in a town which was not listed in 
the previous year’s report. 

The trend in the enrolment in elementary and secondary schools in Ontario may be seen 
by consulting table 4. _ Attention is called to the steady increase since 1904 with the exception 
of the war years, also the quick recovery after the war. The depression from 1899 continuing 
on the downward grade till 1904 is also characteristic of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick as may 
be seen by consulting the same table. Itwillbe noticed that recovery from this depression Was not 
completed in Ontario, (that is, that the curve does not again reach the level of 1899) until 1912. 
The rapid rise since 1904, and especially since 1918 is remarkable, and it would show still more 
so if it were possible to include technical and other educational activities, as well as ordinary 
school enrolment for the years represented. 
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Average daily attendance.—The average daily attendance in elementary schools during the 
year was 405,825; in continuation schools, 6,309; in high schools and collegiate institutes, 
34,262; and in vocational full time classes 4,260; ‘the total average daily attendance being 450,656. 
This represented an increase of 52,392 or 13-2 p.c. over that of the previous year. The dis- 
tribution of these increases may be seen as follows.— 


Average Attendance, 1920-21 Increase over Previous Year Per Cent of Increase 


Public | Separate! Total Public | Separate] Total Public | Separate; Total 


Hurailens ei ee cokes LO CROUD 13,293 | 150,898 17,269 2,185 19,454 14: 


4-3 19-7 14-8 
Gites Sea beter ite 138,460 30,431 168,891 11,514 3,471 14,985 9-1 12:9 9-6 
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Ota conse aoe: 345,746 60,709 406,825 35,717 7,709 43,426 11-5 14-7 11-9 
Continuation sChools.4.< bene sani dance: G00 |e etc CN | en eee eee TESTOR ae rn deel ace Cra ee Sia 
Collegiates and high ‘ 
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Grandstotal,.. . «tu. paket eee | dae eee AHO 656 sla temtete ger Rilipa ees See DAKO Gel cheese ak te AYN | 13-2 


It is noticeable that among the elementary schools showing increase in attendance, rural 
schools take the first place. As explained above, the enormous increase in the vocational full time 
courses is partly due to the fact that a high school of commerce (average attendance 1,117 full 
time) was removed from the list of high schools and placed in the list of vocational schools since 
the previous year. Even if the vocational schools were placed on the basis of last year, the increase 
would be about 49 p.c. while the increase in the collegiates and high schools would be 22-2 per 
cent. A yearly increase of this magnitude, especially the 31-7 p.c. increase in continuation schools, 
would seem to indicate the existence and operation of powerful educational agencies. <A glance 
at table 9 shows that while the increment during the last year is greater than during the previous 
year recorded in the table, it is but a continuation of an increase which has been going on 
steadily since 1893. It is noticeable that while the enrolment has suffered rather severely, 
that of average attendance has gone on steadily with the exception of an arrest during the war 
years and a depression owing to the influenza in 1918. It is probably apparent to all that ideal 
conditions would make the curve of average attendance coincide with the curve of enrolment. 
The steady convergences of the two curves for such a long period ought to be an indication that 
the poe gins which have been warring against regularity of attendance have been energetically 
attacke 


New information leading to a closer analysis of regularity and irregularity of attendance— 
probably the most important feature bearing upon educational progress—is given in the latest 
report of the Minister of Education. This consists of statistics not only of the average 
daily attendance and the percentage this bears to the total enrolment, but also of what is termed 
the ‘‘possible’”’ percentage in daily attendance. For example, a number of pupils begin late in 
the school year as in the case of very young children who commence in the late spring; others 
begin early and leave school before the end of the year; others through illness or other causes 
miss a continuous period, either at the beginning or end of the year. All these are not necessarily 
on the register during the whole year, and their “‘possible” attendance is the time they are actually 
on the register. The possible attendance of all pupils regardless of these considerations would 
be of course the whole year, but usually it is considered as the time the schools were actually 
open, so that the average daily attendance of 405,825 in elementary schools out of an enrolment 
of 585,213 means that an average of 69-388 p.c. attended every day the schools were kept open 
while an average of 30-62 p.c. lost the whole period that the schools were kept open. 


Now the percentage of actual to “possible” attendance in the same schools was 86-18. This 
last percentage is based upon the aggregate number of days actually attended by all the pupils 
as compared with the possible aggregate number of days they would have attended if they had 
been present every day they were actually on the register. It is clear that the pupils on an average 
lost 13-82 per cent (100—86-18) of the time they were actually on the register and that this 
represents irregularity proper. 


A proof of public interest may be cited in the words of the provincial attendance 
officer. “A growing desire on the part of the general public to make greater use of the educational 
facilities now provided by improved attendance is everywhere apparent. This statement is 
borne out by the appointment of officers by the local school boards in territory without municipal 
organizations where such appointments are optional, and by appointments made by local author- 
ities within two counties which had county officers, where no obligation rested upon the local 
authorities to take such action. For the year 1921, 62 made appointments, while for the year 
just closed the number of these school boards appointing officers increased to 99. In the counties 
referred to above, 13 local authorities voluntarily appointed local officers in addition to the county 
officers. Not only is the enrolment greater than ever before but the percentage of average 
to total enrolled attendance is the highest in the history of the province. There has been a total 
increase in the enrolment in the provincial primary and secondary schools of 29,944, in the year 
and an increased daily attendance of 52,393 pupils.” 
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Some of the agencies at work in improving regularity of attendance in Ontario must be invisible and subtle and 
incapable of analysis, e.g., greater interest in education; economic conditions, etc. A great deal of the improvement 
however, must be directly attributed to the activities of educational authorities. It may be useful therefore to give a 
brief sketch of the history of compulsory regulations in the provinces. 

Ryerson’s scheme of an ideal school system included compulsory attendance. In 1871 the school Improvement Act 
required parents to utilize opportunities for free instruction of children between 7 and 12 years of age for four months in the 
year. In 1881, five years after Ryerson’s resignation, a compulsory Act was passed making it permissive to enforce attend- 
ance of children between 7 and 13 years of age for 11 weeks in the year and to appoint truant officers to enforce this Act. 
In 1891 another Act was passed providing for the appointment of truant officers to enforce attendance of adolescents not over 
17 years of age. In 1912 an Adolescent Attendance Act was passed providing for local officers in enforcing attendance of 
adolescents. This Act was amended in 1916 empowering any board to require the attendance of adolescents not over 17 
years of age, and not especially exempted, at a day or night school in the municipality, a clause being inserted providing 
that a by-law passed by a board of education should apply only to children in public school, In 1919 two attendance acts 
were passed; one, the Compulsory Attendance Act, required full yearly attendance of children from 8 to 14 unless specially 
exempted; any child who began school before the age of 8 was to attend regularly. This Act made the appointment of 
an attendance officer compulsory. The other Act, the Adolescents Attendance Act, required full yearly attendance of 
adolescents between 14 and 16 who had not attained to university matriculation standing, unless specially exempted. Such 
as held employment permits were required to attend part time for 400 hours a year and the community was required to pro- 
vide part time school accommodation. This part of the Act was to come in force in 1921. The adolescents who between 
14 and 16 had not attended full time were required to attend part time for 320 hours a year between the ages of 16 and 18 
(to come into force in September, 1922). A provincial attendance officer was appointed to begin duties in 1920. The specific 
duty of an attendance officer is to see that all children in the area under his supervision have the advantages of regular 
schooling. ‘‘Generally they have performed their duties more by tact and persuasion and by the removal of causes of 
non-attendance than by the use of penalties provided for by the law. In the disclosure and removal of conditions which bring 
about irregular attendance the officers render the greatest possible public service. Only 406 cases were reported in the whole 
province as having been taken into the courts in 1921-22. Some of the most valuable work of attendance officers is in the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. since delinquency is often either associated with habits of irregularity of attendance, or 
suggested by the opportunities afforded by non-attendance. The satisfactory attendance officer may always be relied upon 
to render assistance in every movement which is for the welfare of children. An important duty, the issuance of home 
permits and employment certificates, was placed upon attendance officers by the Adolescent School Attendance Act. 
Before issuing exemptions an officer must know the home conditions, the character of the work to be entered upon and the 
educational standing of the applicant. He is also in a position to discover any special aptitude gift or bent. It is evident, 
then, that the officer has unusual opportunities to become a vocational guide. Home permits to fourteen and fifteen year 
old adolescents are granted in rural districts. Employment certificates are issued chiefly in urban municipalities. Part 
time courses.for employed adolescents are now required by the law in urban municipalities having a population of 5,000 
orover. There are in the province some 47 urban municipalities to which the part time provisions of the Act apply. From 
some centres come definite assurance that all adolescents are attending full time up to sixteen years of age; consequently 
part-time classes are not required!.’’ Thereisno doubt that another very strong contribution to the improvement in regu- 
larity of attendance has been offered by activities in Manual training and Agricultural education in the elenieszary schools. 
This feature is discussed below in connection with a review of these activities. 


Age-Grade distribution.—In 1921, a beginning was made by the province in collecting stat- 
istics of the classification of pupils according to age, sex and grade. A table of such a classifica- 
tion in secondary schools was published in the Statistical Report of Education in Canada in 1921. 
A similar table for 1922 is given on page 112 of the present report and tables of age-grade and age- 
sex-grade distribution in city, town and village public schools are given on pages 94, 97 and 104. 
For the sake of uniformity and especially the saving of space in translation, the word ‘‘Grade”’ 
is substituted for the Junior and Senior divisions of each ‘‘Book’”’. It is hoped that similar 
statistics for rural schools may be available in the near future. 


Teachers.—The number of teachers in day schools during the year? was 16,204, of whom 12,556 
were in public schools; 1,848 in Roman Catholic separate schools; 1,302 in collegiate institutes and 
high schools; 286 in continuation schools and 212 in day vocational schools. Over the previous 
year there was a total increase of 535 in the number of elementary teachers and an increase of 135 
in the number of male teachers. The number of these was 1,641 or 11-39 p.c. of the whole. 
In the previous year they formed 10-85 p.c. of the whole. Of the teachers in continuation schools, 
74-82 were women; and in the high schools and collegiate institutes 52-92 p.c. were women— 
an increase in the percentage of women in both classes of institutions over the previous year. 
The number of teachers holding second class certificates was 10,589 in 1922 as against 10,133 
in 1921. The number of temporary certificates during the same period decreased by 257 or more 
than 20 p.c. (for full statistics of teachers by qualifications and salaries see page 130). 


Teacher-training.—The training of teachers in Ontario is organized under a director of profes- 
sional training. His sphere includes the college of education with an enrolment of 631 students; 
7 normal schools with an enrolment of 1,815 students;.and 12 model schools with an enrolment of 
sy students. The enrolment in the various courses in all the teacher training institutions was 
as follows:— 


Pedagogy course— 


ee meant as erotine a Aa, NO TOR r 70 At the College of Education. 

MCL Oe ee ee ee he eee ee 58 : 

High School assistant’s course........... 205 ot; . 

Household Science course............... 18 is g 

Elementary Art course................. 23 u . 

Elementary Physical Culture............ 138 q Hh 

Petstnlass course? ste. s.) Sry ted, te ce 331 At the Normal Schools. 

pecond lass course... <4. Le uel owes. 1,475 * is 

Kindergarten Primary course........... 385 pare the Normal Schools and 315 at the 
ummer course. 

Perec Cy lgas COUTSE, esse Sen sco enact e. 276 At the Model Schools. 

District Certificate course.............. 210 es 4 

Other coursesy) etka. bn . i BRO). 130 4 


1See Report of provincial attendance officer, 1922. 

2Calendar year 1921 for elementary school, school year 1921-22 for secondary schools. The figures for secondary 
schools on pages 76, 80 and 130 are as on January, 1923 to enable the classification to be made in the detail given on that 
page; also in ordcr to give the latest figures. 
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In this report, the director points out the fact that while fifteen years ago 3,500 elementary 
school teachers held only Third Class Certificates as against 4,600 holding higher certificates, 
now only 1,100 hold Third Class as against 11,500 holding higher certificates. In the last year, 
while only 276 were training for Third Class, 1,800 were enrolled in the Second or First Class 
courses. ‘The number of male students in these teacher training courses is also increasing, 92 
being enrolled in the High School Assistant’s course, 98 in the First Class course, 199 in the Second 
Class course and 52 in the Third Class course. Since the opening of the College of Education 
in 1920 the registrations of High School Assistant’s course had increased from 70 to 205: This 
college is now making a serious effort to meet the demand for advanced training in education. 
In 1922 it recommended 3 men for the D. Paed and 2 for the B. Paed degrees. In the B. Paed and 
D. Paed courses of the Summer session of the same year it enrolled 58 teachers and in the regular 
session 10 teachers. The total enrolment in the courses leading to these two degrees was 156. 


Secondary Education.—Secondary education should not be confused with secondary schools. 
Table 55 on page 108 shows that there were in attendance in Ontario during the calendar year 
1921 in secondary grades 1,875 pupils in urban public schools, of whom 1,575 were in cities, 
80 in towns and 220 in villages. Besides these there were 3,260 in rural public schools; 
and 2,825 in Roman Catholic separate schools, of whom 5438 were in rural schools, 2,141 in city, 
93 in town and 48 in village schools. These were all in addition to the pupils in secondary schools 
which now exist under four names: continuation schools, providing facilities for secondary educa- 
tion to village and rural pupils; high schools; collegiate institutes; and day technical schools. 
In all institutions offering secondary education, then, there were 60,214 pupils, of whom 7,960 were 
in graded or ungraded ‘‘elementary”’ schools; 22,734 in collegiate institutes, 16,671 in high schools, 
7,505 in continuation schools, and 5,344 in full time classes of day technical schools. The second- 
ary grade pupils in elementary schools are called fifth class pupils. There are in existence special 
organizations called fifth classes to the number of 121 with an enrolment in 1921-22 of 1,338 
pupils as against 1,001 in 1920-21. Of these, 5 with 74 pupils were in consolidated schools and 
98 were in rural schools other than consolidated. As already seen, only 3,803 out of the 7,960 
fifth class pupils were in rural schools, the remainder 4,157 being all but 441 in city schools. It 
is seen, then, that these fifth class pupils co-exist in cities with collegiate institute pupils. Five 
cities have fifth class pupils in public schools and 8 cities in separate schools. The fifth class 
includes the work of Grades [X and X and corresponds to the lower form of secondary schools, 
perhaps without the same facilities for taking optional subjects, laboratory work, etc. as in 
the secondary schools. 


Of the 39,405 in high schools and collegiate institutes the following number of pupils were 
from families whose head was occupied as below. 


: : Other Other | Without 
Com- Agri- Teach- 
: profes- Trade Labour | occupa- | occupa- Total 

x hecho culture a sions tions tion 
1929-99 o. saeducincaee 9,307 | 10,119 554 1,822 8,149 3,442 | 4,554 1,458 | 39,405 
O20 RO ieee, caraea ts wnateice 8,118 8,583 529 pee Ia 7,236 2,813 3,856 1,282 34,128 
Increase........., a ake 1,189 1,536 25 111 913 629 698 176 5,277 
Per cent increase........ 14-6 17-2 4-7 6-5 12-6 22-4 18-1 13-7 15-4 


The distribution by age, sex and grade in the secondary institutions may be seen on page 
112. Out of the 47 collegiate institutes, 4 offered courses in agriculture to 355 pupils; 20 in 
manual training to 3,250 pupils; 21 in household science to 3,435 pupils and 25 in commercial 
subjects to 1,872 pupils. Out of the 123 high schools, 17 offered courses in agriculture to 
1,068 pupils; 3 in manual training to 140 pupils; 6 in household science to 333 pupils and 19 in 
commercial subjects to 745 pupils. . 


Of the 5,344 full time vocational day pupils the following number of pupils were from families 
whose head was occupied as below. 


: Other Other | Without 
Com- Agri- Teach- 
: profes- | Trades | Labour | occupat- | occupa- Total 

BEERS culture me sions tions tion 
AEP EO WR ee Ce hee eee by 1,219 203 57 79 2,008 462 798 518 5,344 
1920-2 [ee were een ee 597 144 30 70 959 193 376 231 2,600 
Increase. ... Ac RSE oe 22 59 27 9 1,049 269 422 287 2,744 
Per cent of increase...... 104-2 40-9 90 12-9 109-4 140 112-2 123-9 
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Of the 7,505 pupils in continuation schools (covering the work of grades IX to XI) (See 
age-sex-grade distribution, page 112) the following numbers were from families whose head was 
occupied as below. ’ 


. Other Other Without 
Com- Agri- Teach- 
; profes- Trades | Labour | occupa- | occupa- Total 

ens culture mgs sions tions tion 
NA EN aa ee on ak ae 886 3,841 27 248 902 725 733 143 7,505 
O20 =o aah Bice, fo) viedo choke? 686 2,951 30 244 657 553 600 102 5,823 
Increase. . Seka gas eetns 200 890 —3 4 245 172 133 41 1,682 
Per cent of increase...... 29-1 30-2 —10 16-4 87-3 31-1 22-1 40-2 28-9 ~ 


: It will be noticed that 3,841 or 51-1 p.c. of the pupils of continuation schools are children of 
armers. 


Summing up the pupils of all secondary institutions, except the fifth class pupils, we have 
52,254 pupils doing work of grades IX to XII and technical work. Of these the following numbers 
were from families whose head were occupied as below :— 


: Other Other | Without 
a ne Suns anes aes profes- Trades | Labour | occupa- | occupa- Total 
; & gions tions tion 
KO LP aetna eed oh abet ie Sea 11,412 14,163 638 2,149 11,059 4,629 6,085 2,119 52,254 
1920521) Sas pee aoe 9,401 11,678 589 2,025 8,852 3,559 4,832 1,615 42,551 
Aancrease.y he! Ohad. cass 2,011 2,485 49 124 2,207 1,070 1,253 504 9,703 
Per cent of increase...... 21-4 21-3 8-3 6-1 24-9 30-1 26-4 31-2 22-8 


From this summary it is seen : (1) that out of the total number of pupils in secondary schools, 
27-1 p.c. or the largest group of all were children of farmers; 21-8 p.c. or the next largest were chil- 
dren of parents following commercial pursuits; 21-2 p.c. or about an equal proportion were chil- 
dren of parents following trades and industries; 8-9 p.c. were children of labourers; 1-2 p.c. 
were children of teachers; 4-1 p.c. were children of other professions while 15-7 were children of 
other callings or without occupation. The number of fifth classes would add about 3,803 to the 
children of farmers in high school grade. (2) that out of the total increase of 9,703 over the year 
before, 25-6 p.c. was from the farmer elass; 22-8 p.c. from the trades; 20-8 from the commercial; 
11-0 from the labouring occupations; 1-3 from the other professions; -5 from the teaching and 
18-0 from other occupations or no occupation. 


The sex distribution in high school grades is a very important matter. Table 61 page 112 
shows the sex distribution in secondary schools in Ontario and other provinces for which informa- 
tion is available for a number of years. This, it will be noticed, is for secondary schools only in 
the case of Ontario. The age-sex-grade table on page 104 given for the first time this year 
makes it possible to give the sex of the fifth classes in elementary graded public urban schools. 
The figures for the latest year reported as well as the figures for the previous year and the increase 
are shown as follows:— 


Per cent 
— 1921-22 1920-21 Increase Increase Total 


Boys | Girls |. Boys | Girls | Boys Girls | Boys Girls | 1921-22 | 1920-21 


Public urban elementary school 


RTEGOSDOOK Lee ec en eta ce, 516} 1,359 NOU EATON va Ml ivans oes cert ona sions Pay aenrneane eeell Memes caNe 1,875} 1,853 
Continuation schools.............. 3, 080|. 4,425] 2730419) 35519 776 906 33-7 25-8| 7,505} 5,823 
Nie Se NOGls nancies ceidacen oii 7,284 9,387 6,102 8,605 1,182 782 19-4 9-1] 16,671) 14,704 
Collegiate institutes.............. 11,044} 11,690 9,119) 10,302 1,925 1,388 21-1 13-5} 22,734) 19,421 
Vocational day full time pupils.... 35067) 2,277 1,927 673 1,140 1,604 59-2} 236-9] 5,344) 2,600 

OLabedemom enteric 24,991) 29,138] 19,452! 23,099 5,023 4,680 25-8 20:3] 54,129) 44,404 
Fifth class pupils in rural public 

SCHOOlS TE ote UT eee toe ee EEG Eels EE Gade fidindee Pee Saree ube sae ee 3,260; 2,217 
Fifth class pupils in all R. C. 

BEPALate) SCMOOIS ons M evo a te sil ceeeiavesrtotia eco s Sos abate: aes inet See a nee eel eectene are een I ieee 2,825} 2,088 
Adlipupils of secondary, eradeiyse| fepsiadile aes «i$ Peeks peamath ypeeee Bic pase SRP cleat tad ie 60,214] 48,709 


INIMDSr NOt olen DISeRM its asie e etd |e ah MES cL tana off haladaeana | al tyend <o.8 6,085 6,158 
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It would seem that the enrolment of boys is gaining considerably on that of girls. The large 
increase in girls in the vocational full time day courses is explained by the fact that a high school 
of commerce was removed from the list of high schools during the year and placed on the list of 
vocational schools. This school had 1,268 full time day pupils in 1921-22 of whom 381 were 
boys and 887 were girls. In the previous year it had 1,049 pupils of whom 299 were boys and 
750 were girls. ‘The preponderance of girls in this school throws the increase of girls in vocational 
schools out of porportion, but even in this school the boys increased by 27-4 p.c. as against an 
increase of 18-3 p.c. in the case of girls. The proportion between boys and girls would no doubt 
show a greater disparity if it were possible to include the 6,083 rural and separate school pupils 
not given by sex; but the round proportion of 85 to 100 would probably express almost the exact 
numerical relationship between the sexes in secondary grade in Ontario. ‘The table on page 112 
shows what a gain this means for the boys, for it seems that in one year and in one 
province the proportion of boys was less than one to two. That the vocational schools may 
in a measure be thanked for this increase may be seen from the large increase in boys in these 
schools, but there is no doubt that factors like the Adolescent Act and many other conditions, 
including public interest, have contributed. 


Among the factors contributing to the general increase in enrolment in secondary schools, 
special mention should be made of the continuation schools. In 1921 there were 17 of these schools 
opened for the first time; in 1922, 26 such schools were opened. The continuation schools are 
divided into three classes; ‘‘C’’ one teacher schools (that is one teacher devoting full time to high 
school work), or one full time and one part time teacher; ‘ B.’’ two teacher schools; ‘‘A.” three or 
more teacher schools. The development since 1918 in the growth of these schools and the passing 
from a lower to a higher category may be seen as follows:— 


Type of Continuation Schools Number of Schools 
1918 1919 “ 1920 1921 1922 
hone teacherd. tics. . S082. Bera: «4 Se skh BO, Bick 4 ee ee 25 25 23 34 46 
Wie le teacheria. .... fee at. een bet ee AR tt 8 A) 13 11 13 
BB. cewo teachers! 62271. Bg es COPS eles fee ie 97 101 100 102 103 
AS -threeiormore tedcherg.< ae.ew hee oes Coe oe ee ee 3 2 8 12 19 
WOCAPSCHOGIS et re eee eet ee eee ene et ileae) 137 144 159 181 
‘Totetiktes clierss4 200 mew ae 02s acca seree et ene Sauer 244 251 273 297 336 


This does not take into account the number of continuation schools raised to the status 
of high schools. In 1920, 4 continuation schools became high schools; in 1921, 3 and in 1922, 5. 
The normal order of development of a school seems to be as follows: A fifth class public school 
becomes a “C”’ Continuation school, then a “‘B” school, then an “A” school and is finally raised 
to the status of a high school. 


Secondary education in Ontario had a beginning as early as 1797, when the home government sanctioned an educational! 
endowment for the province and the establishment of free grammar schools. In 1807, £100 a year was assigned to each of 
the eight districts of the province to pay the salary of aschool teacher. Five or more trustees for each grammar school were 
appointed to select teachers and make rules for the conduct of the school. An ‘‘Academy” was opened at Bath in 1812 
In 1819 provision was made for annual promotion from the common school. An Act of 1850 was the first attempt to place 
under control the secondary institutions, giving trustees of common schools the right to classify the schools under their 
charge as primary, intermediate and high schools, or to establish a single school with three departments similarly graded. 
In 1855 Ryerson carried the point of transferring secondary education from the control of the university council to that of 
the chief superintendent of education and council of public instruction on which representatives of the university and college 
were toact. A grant was to be made from the grammar school fund for teachers’ salaries; studies were to be prescribed by 
the council; the superintendent was to visit the schools; the local trustees were to engage the teacher; the fees were to be 
as low as possible; and education was to be purely voluntary. In 1865 an act introduced the payment of grants to the 
schools on the basis of attendance, and the trustees of the municipality were made responsible for raising a sum equal to the 
government grant. The elective system was introduced into the appointment of trustees. In 1874 obligatory assessment 
for contribution to high school maintenance was introduced; high schools of superior equipment were to be called collegiate 
institutes, and to become entitled to increased grants, and the payment of grants were to be fixed on the basisof results, not 
of population. In 1907 a system of secondary schools called continuation schools was established. These were evolved 
from Continuation classes, grade A, in the elementary schools, which as early as 1897 existed to the number of 27—20 being 
one teacher schools and 7 two teacher schools—and an enrolment of 1,275 pupils. These continuation schools have grown from 
91 in 1907 (65 one teacher, 24 two teacher and 2 three teacher schools) with an enrolment of 3,993 pupils, to 160 in 1921-22, 
of which 46 were one teacher schools, 102 two teacher and 12 three teacher schools and an enrolment of 7 ,005 pupils. As already 
seen, these schools are linked from below with continuation classes called ‘‘fifth classes’? and from above with high schools 
to which status they may be promoted on coming up to high school standards. 


Rural School Organization-consolidation.—(see table 66 page 114).—As shown above and 
on page 80 during the calendar year 1921 there were 235,751 pupils—121,502 boys and 114,249 
girls—in rural schools in Ontario. These wereaccommodated in 5,922 schools with 6,871 teachers— 
717 male and 6,154 female. Of the schools, 472 were graded—328 having two rooms, 72, three 
rooms, 26, four rooms and 46, more than four rooms. Of all the rural schools, 155 had school 
medical inspection; 26, nurse with medical inspection; 171, inspection by nurses only; and 149, 
dental inspection. The nurse inspection was done by a staff of 23 nurses. In the matter of 
special subjects taught, 48,956 pupils were instructed in agricultural subjects; 15,919, in manual 
training; 9,024, in household science and 583, in commercial subjects. ‘There were 5,588 of the 
rural schools with libraries having a total of 1,024,487 volumes. The total expenditure in these 
schools was $10,506,174 or $45 per pupil enrolled or $69 in average attendance. 


« 
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The daily average attendance of these schools was 150,898 or 64 p.c. of the enrolment as 
compared with 69-38 p.c. in all public and separate schools. The percentage of actual to possible 
attendance, that is, the percentage of the actual aggregate number of days the pupils attended 
to the number of days they could have attended from the date of their enrolment, or of their 
reaching the compulsory age, or of their leaving school—was about 83 p.c. as against 86-18 
in all the public and separate schools. 


Of the 235,751 pupils in rural schools, 45,823 were doing the work of the ‘Fourth Book’, 
that is of grades VII and VIII; while 3,803 were fifth class pupils; that is grades [IX and X. 
It has already been pointed out that 10,119 of the pupils attending high schools and collegiate 
institutes, and 3,841 attending continuation schools, and 203 attending vocational day classes, 
or 14,163 in all, were children of farmers. In other than rural schools the number in 4th classes 
was 65, 526 and in fifth classes, 4,157, out of a total of 349,462. Thus 19-5 p.c. of the rural children 
were in 4th classes in rural schools and 19-0 p.c. of the children including no doubt some rural 
children in close proximity to urban centres, were in 4th classes in urban schools. Thus the 
proportion ready for high school was somewhat higher among the rural than urban children. 
The proportion of rural school children doing work of high school grades in all secondary institu- 
tions including fifth classes, however, was about 7-2 p.c. (of a total of 235, 751 +14,163); while 
pet ot te children was 11 p.c. (of a total of 349,462 in elementary schools + 38,091 in secondary 
schools). 


Of the 4,989 rural schools with one teacher, 4,330 were situated in counties and 659 in districts. 
Of all the rural schools in the province, according to the director of rural school organization, 
55-3 p.c. had an average daily attendance of less than 20 pupils, nearly 13 p.c. having an average 
of less than 10. In the 645 schools that had an average of less than 10, the daily average attend- 
ance was 4,262. An estimate brings the expenditure per pupil in average attendance in these 
schools to $182 as against $73 on all rural schools. In 272 schools in organized centres with a 
daily average attendance of less than 5, the amount paid in government grants was $19,870 
or $110.39 per pupil in average attendance; in 499 schools with an average of from 5 to 10, 
the amount paid was $190,481 or $19.30 per pupil; and in the whole 1,381 schools with an 
average of 15 or less, the amount was $346,377, or $23.97 per pupil. In all the 4,330 rural schools 
of the organized centres, the average amount per pupil was $11.96. Nearly one third of all the 
rural schools had an average attendance of less than 15, and these schools absorbed nearly one 
quarter of the legislative grants. 


The foregoing should give some idea of the conditions in rural schools. The solution pro- 
posed by the rural school organizer in the interests of both economy and efficiency is in the main 
an organization that may lead either immediately or ultimately to consolidation. The obstacles 
to the immediate carrying out of a scheme for consolidation on a large scale are topographical 
conditions and capital cost in contracting the scheme. The method suggested by 
the organizer is a careful survey of each county, to determine the most favour- 
able and economical grouping of schools for consolidation. He suggests that “Pro- 
visions might be made, where consolidation is not feasible, for placing secondary 
school education within the reach of every boy and girl in the rural areas, with facilities for some 
vocational training. This might be done by: (1) a means of transportation to the present contin- 
uation or high schools; (2) by the establishment of rural or township continuation schools at 
strategic points where other secondary schools are not accessible, with homemaking and agricul- 
tural departments, and a transportation system. It would then be possible to establish part- 
time courses in a comprehensive basis for rural pupils. The regular staff would in most cases 
have to be supplemented by a corps of itinerant instructors for special vocational work.’’!. 


An Act of 1899 legalized the organization of consolidated schools and one at Guelph was the first result. Up to 1919 
only about eight had been established. In 1919 an Act was passed respecting consolidated schools. By this Act an existing 
section may be divided, and a part form a consolidation while another part may retain its identity, or unite with a contig- 
uous school section. Union school sections may be consolidated. Grants to consolidations are not to be less than the 
individual units received before consolidation, and if any extra teachers are needed, grants shall be allowed as for prin- 
cipal teachers for each unit in the consolidation and as for assistant teachers for each extra teacher employed. By 1920 
ten consolidations were in operation. In 1921 an officer of the Department of Education called ‘‘Director of Rural School 
Organization’’ was appointed. His first report should be of great interest and may be found on page 42 of the Report of 
the Minister of Education for the year 1922. 


The stage to which consolidation had reached in Ontario in 1921 may be seen on page 113. It will be seen that there 
were 16 consolidations of about 60 original districts. The enrolment was 2,031 of whom 946 were transported. The average 
attendance ranged from 76 per cent to 97 per cent of the enrolment; 3 consolidations having an average of 76 or under 80 
per cent; 7 having over 80 per cent or under 90 per cent; and 5 having over 90 per cent. The total maintenance cost was 
$120,264. Eleven of the schools had high school facilities while 3 had 5 full time and 1 half time teachers for high school 
work; 8 had eommon halls; only in two cases was the salary of the teachers under $1,000; 8 had facilities for teaching agri- 
culture; 6, manual training; 10, domestic science; and 4, music. The longest route for conveyance was 7 miles and the 
shortest 14 miles. 


Agricultural, industrial and other Technical Education.—The various phases of vocational 
or prevocational and cultural work in the schools include the following activities: 1. elementary 
agricultural classes; 2. manual training and domestic science in the ordinary schools; 3. industrial 
and technical education in vocational schools; 4. work of college grades in agriculture and applied 
science. 


iReport of the Director of Rural School Organization, 1922. 
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Elementary Agricultural Classes.—During the year there were 1,672 ungraded public schools 
and 74 ungraded separate schools with classes in agriculture. In connection with these schools 
there were respectively 1,084 and 439 home gardens and 588 and 35 school gardens. In the same 
year there were 250 eraded public and 51 graded separate schools with classes in agriculture 
operating respectively 105 and 51 home gardens and 145 and 23 school gardens. It 
will be seen that they have increased from 4 in 1903 to 2,047 in 1922; and the school gardens 
from 208 in 1914 to 796 in 1922. Since 1915, the number of high schools qualifying for grants 
have increased from 11 without plots to 30 with 27 plots in 1922. The number of pupils taking 
agricultural training in the public and separate schools in 1921 was 70,700; in the continuation 
schools 186; in the high schools and collegiate institutes, 1,423. A detailed statement of these 
may be seen on page 117. The school fair organizations are directly under the charge of agricul- 
tural representatives, and co-operate with teachers and inspectors. Of these there were 50 in 
1922. There were 87 public and separate school inspectors who held intermediate certificates 
in agriculture. Courses are provided at the Ontario Agriculture College covering two consecutive 
summers of five weeks each. These courses were introduced in 1913, and since 1914, 166 teachers 
have qualified for Intermediate certificates in agriculture, 33 of these qualifying in 1922. 
In the normal schools, teachers in training for first class and second class certificates receive regular 
instruction in methods and have some practice teaching in agriculture. ‘Twenty-three schools 
are affiliated with the normal schools for this purpose. Summer courses at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College had in 1922, 471 students of whom 4 were inspectors. In the same year 118 were 
in attendance at summer courses at Whitby Ladies College, 33 at the Northern Academy at 
Monteith and 64 at the Agricultural school at Kemptville. 


Manual Training and Domestic Science.—This activity is carried out by a centre system. 
Rooms are equipped in some central school and children from the other schools attend this 
centre at stated periods. In the larger schools the manual training and household science 
teachers take charge of their subjects throughout the whole school and spend their whole time 
with the pupils of the one school. Household science teachers are now being trained-at the 
College of Education which gives one full year of training in household science to students who 
already hold a second class professional certificate. Courses are also given at the Macdonald 
Institute at Guelph, and qualifying certificates are given to students. At present there is no 
provision made for qualifying manual training teachers other than that made in summer schools. 
Training classes were formerly held at the Ontario Agricultural College. During the year, two 
summer schools were held in manual training and one in household science. These are held 
for five weeks in July and August. An experiment was initiated two years ago of holding classes 
on Saturdays throughout the year. Students taking these courses attend the summer school 
in Toronto and take Part II of the work, thus completing the course for the elementary certificate 
in one year. Jn 1919 manual training and household science were taught in 198 rural schools; 
in 1920, in 308 schools; and in 1921-22, in 420 schools. 


In all day schools, except the vocational schools, there were 126,834 pupils, taking manual 
training and 79,200 household science. The distribution of these may be seen on page 116. 


Industrial and Technical Education.—The activities in agriculture, manual training, and 
household science discussed above are in addition to what is known in Ontario as industrial and 
technical education. The former activities are either included with the ordinary school courses or 
consist of regular or short summer courses given for the purpose of training teachers for the 
work in ordinary schools. It is not always easy in discussing agricultural courses to differentiate 
between the activities of ordinary normal schools, the agricultural colleges and the various 
agricultural schools. It is, however, roughly accurate to state that summer courses in the various 
agricultural institutions, at the Saturday classes, etc., in the normal schools are for the purpose 
of training inspectors and teachers who are in charge of ordinary (not vocational) schools. Dis- 
cussion on manual training and household science should be considered as referring entirely to the 
ordinary schools and the training of teachers therein. On the other hand, ‘‘Technical’”’ education 
is carried on in a distinct system of schools—called technical or vocational schools. The day 
vocational schools are co-ordinate with the secondary schools, and all their pupils may be added 
to the pupils of the secondary schools. Pupils qualified to enter day high schools are admitted 
to full time day courses in commercial or technical high schools; pupils of at least fourth form 
standing are admitted to a general, special or part-time course in an industrial, a home-making 
or an art school, or in an agricultural high school, or to a special or part-time course in a commercial 
or technical high school; workmen or work women employed during the day may be admitted 
to a vocational evening school if competent to receive instruction therein. The vocational day 
schools therefore, include all day technical work except: (1) manual training and domestic science 
in the ordinary elementary schools and in normal and agricultural schools; (2) agricultural work 
in the ordinary schools and in the agricultural high schools; (8) any kind of technical work, 
whether agricultural or industrial, above secondary grade. "During the year 1921-22 there were 
in the 14 day vocational schocls, 5, 344 pupils—3,067 boys and 2,277 girls, 2,722 of whom were 
admitted for the first time to a secondary school. In 4 of these day vocational schools there were 
574 part time day pupils—251 boys and 323 girls. In 8 of the day vocational schools there were 
1,604 special pupils—540 boys and 1,064 girls. The subjects of instruction were ordinary 
academic high school studies (English, History, etc.) and over 50 different kinds of practical 
vocational subjects. It should be noticed that among these were included housekeeping and 
commercial subjects. In 55 evening vocational schools there were 32,545 pupils—14,652 males 
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and 17,893 females. Among the interesting items of information given by the director of Tech- 
nical Education is the fact that of the 32,545 evening pupils 20,963 were born in Canada ; 9,038 
in the British Isles; and 2,544 in other countries. The number of teachers employed were 212 
full time and 60 part time teachers in day schools, and 1,075 teachers in evening schools. 


The direction of vocational education includes also the training of teachers for vocational 
subjects. The second annual session of the summer school for this purpose at Toronto, held 
from July 3 to August 4, 1922, had an enrolment of 17 first year and 13 second year men, and 73 | 
first year and 42 second year women. The second year students consisted of those who had 
completed satisfactorily the work of the first year given in 1921. The first year students were 
made up of three groups: (1) teachers of trade or technical subjects who held temporary certi- 
ficates; (2) other persons with approved qualifications looking forward to teaching vocational 
subjects; and (3) teachers holding certificates in domestic science who wished to take the 
practical course in dressmaking. Attention is called to the part time courses in view of what has 
already been said regarding the Adolescent Act on page 27. 


Forms of household science were endorsed as optional subjects in Ontario in 1894 and made obligatory in 1897. Agri” 
culture was introduced tentativelyintothe course of study of the4th and 5th classes in 1891 and made obligatory in all but 
urban schools in 1899, in which year commercial subjects were also given a definite status in the fifth and lower classes, and 
manual training was admitted as optional in the same classes. In 1902, when the grants of Sir William Macdonald for manual 
training had ceased, a schedule for manual training, ete., was undertaken by the government and regulations were made 
regarding the certification of teachers in these subjects. Under an act of 1909, directors of technical education and agri- 
cultural education were appointed. In 1911 an Industrial Education Act was passed empowering municipalities to establish 
schools for industrial instruction and to provide for this taxation. Shortly after, in 1913-4, provision was made for their 
assistance by legislative grants. By 1915 forty two had been established—only two urban municipalities of a population 
exceeding 800 had not established schools while most of the smaller towns which were industrial centres had taken action. 
There were in that year 7 day schools (4 full time industrial schools and 3 technical departments of high schools). In 1919 


the province participated in the Dominion Grant for technical education. In 1921 an Act authorized provision for the 
education of duly admitted pupils in the following schools and departments: 1, industrial; 2, homemaking; 3, art; 4, 
technical ake schools; 5, agricultural high schools; 6, commercial high schools. (For full statistics of technical education 
see page 117). 


Medical Inspection.—A School Health Division under a medical director reports the existence 
of some twenty units (with two commencing at the new year 1923), made up of a combination 
of rural and urban schools, for the purpose of employing a permanent school nurse. There 
are now in the province 63 centres equipped with full time school Health service, employing in 
all 6 physicians, 12 dentists and 95 nurses. 


Auzxiliary Classes.—There are now in Ontario 74 auxiliary classes for physically and mentally 
defective children as against 43 in 1921. A regulation has recently been approved which makes 
provision for the formation of a training class in any school area’of which the whole or part is 
rural and which contains more than 12 children who should be placed in a training class. Provi- 
sion has also been made for the formation of training classes composed of 28 pupils with two 
teachers. The Department provides free surveys of all areas where school boards desire to 
establish training classes. During the summer of 1922, 57 teachers passed the final examination 
of the course for Auxiliary class teachers. A very interesting and important item of information 
given in the report of the inspector of Auxiliary classes points to the conclusion that the 
judgment of ordinary school teachers as to the mentality of pupils may be successfully used 
as a preliminary intelligence test. The importance of this judgment, not only as a means of 
detecting psychopathic cases, but as a check upon the tests themselves, will probably only 
be realized after the lapse of some years. The 74 auxiliary classes in Ontario include open air, 
ambulance; myopia; lip reading, and subnormal classes. 


Certain provision for medical inspection in the schools had been made in 1907, and Toronto had adopted the system for 
sometime. In 1914 boards of education were empowered by law to provide for medical and dental inspection. In 1918 further 
legislation was passed empowering medical inspection inrural schools. So far, no advantage had been taken of permissive 
medical legislation in rural and small urban communities except in two counties, but about all the cities had adopted the 
system. In the same year special regulations were made providing for medical inspection in separate schools. In 1919 
the Minister was empowered to appoint officers for medical and dental inspection in public and separate schools, also to appor- 
tion and pay grants for auxilliary classes. In the same year, an order in Council provided for the appointment of a dental 
officer, 3 lady doctors and 3 school nurses to undertake a survey of medical and dental inspection in Ontario schools. 
In this ong was held a summer school for school nurses. In 1920 a chief medical inspector and a chief school nurse were 
appointed. 

An Act of 1914 provided for the establishment of auxiliary classes. A summer school was held under the department 
for the training of auxiliary class teachers in 1915 and another in 1919. In 1920 there were also in existence 50 other classes 
which were in a sense auxiliary. 


Higher Education.—Besides the State University of Toronto, and its federated universities, 
and one college in affiliation, there are 4 other universities and 13 other colleges. In the 7 univer- 
sities the number of students registered during the year 1922 was 12,724 of whom 2,764 were 
preparatory and 678 were duplicates enrolled in federated universities, and 2,637 were also 
enrolled in other affiliated institutions. These institutions however, are private secondary 
schools and are not included with the enrolment of affiliated colleges with the exception of 233. 
In the 14 affiliated, professional and technical colleges were enrolled, 5,018 students of whom 
639 were preparatory. This leaves 17,724 minus 911 duplicates enrolled in universities and 
colleges and minus the 3,403 preparatory, or a net total of 13,428 university grade students. 
The expenditure during the year was $5,159,406. The receipts were $4,798,526 of which $2,324, 
029 were Government grants and $1,067,388 fees. 
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Private Schools -—The number enrolled in elementary and secondary private schools was 
8,138—2,995 male and 5,143 female. These private schools existed to the number of 380. It 
will be noticed on page 161 that the classification of 8,138 pupils is given by grade, age and sex. 
The analysis of these institutions by the number of students in residence may be seen in table 108, 
page 157. Tables of business colleges will be found on page 163. The number of students in the 
thirty-eight business colleges reporting during the year was 12,229. 

School Support.—The expenditure on Education during the year was $36,739,564. Of this 
$2,454,018 was contributed by the Government and $34,285,546 by ratepayers, etc.; $15,473,049 
was expended on teachers’ salaries; $7,024,771 on secondary education, including $3,563,079 
on secondary teachers’ salaries. The expenditure mentioned included $237,000 government 
grants to universities. The corresponding figures for 1921 for each item mentioned were as 
follows: the total expenditure was $30,626,435; of this $1,612,837 was contributed by the govern- 
ment and $29,013,837 was contributed by ratepayers, etc. ; $13,070,038 was expended on teachers’ 
salaries; $5,409,923 on secondary education including $3,042,891 on secondary teachers’ salaries; 
grants to the universities to the amount of $771,000. Full particulars of the receipts and expend- 
‘itures may be seen table 93. i 


MANITOBA. 

Summary of all Educational Institutions.—During the school year 1921-22 there were enrolled 
in all educational institutions in Manitoba 151,845.1 Of these, 136,876 were enrolled in state 
controlled elementary and secondary schools; 790% in normal schools; 3,507 day pupils in 
vocational schools; 2,295 night pupils in vocational schools; 158 in the school for the deaf at 
Winnipeg? 49 Manitoba pupils in the school for the blind at Brantford, Ontario; 2,426 in the 
provincial university; 1,634 in colleges, of whom 111 were also registered at universities, leaving 
3,949 net total for universities and colleges; 1,928 in business colleges; 697 in private elementary 
and secondary schools; and 1,804 in Indian schools. 


The accommodation for this enrolment was 1,936 elementary and secondary school buildings 
with 3,782 departments and 3,893 teachers; 5 normal schools with 11 full time and 5 part time; 
teachers 20 vocational schools with 45 full time and 85 part time teachers; 1 school for the 
deaf at Winnipeg with 18 teachers; a school for the blind situated at Brantford, Ontario, to which 
Manitoba pupils are sent by interprovincial arrangement; 1 industrial school for delinquents at 
Portage La Prairie with 4 teachers; 1 provincial university with a teaching staff of 153; 2 afhl- 
iated colleges, (Brandon College being affiliated with McMaster University in Ontario and Wesley 
with Manitoba University); 2 theological colleges; 1 law school; and 1 agricultural college 
in affiliation with the provincial university, the combined number of colleges having a teaching 
staff of 115; 9 private business colleges reporting with a teaching staff of 68; 6 private elementary 
and aay! schools reporting with a teaching staff of 38; and 46 Indian schools. (See table 
2, page &1). 


Public Elementary and Secondary Schools; Enrolment.—Of the 136,876 pupils enrolled in 
elementary schools, 126,147 were enrolled in elementary and 10,729 in secondary grades. The 
accommodation for these was as follows: over 3,000 elementary departments with 126,147 elemen- 
tary grade pupils and about 1,029 secondary grade pupils; 95 intermediate school departments 
(that is schools having one teacher available for high school work) with 2,080 doing high school 
grade work; 38 high schools (schools with 2 teachers available for high school work) with 76 
departments for high school work and 2,091 pupils in high school grades; 5 junior high schools 
(schools doing work of grades VI, VIII and 1X) with 970 pupils doing junior high school work; 
5 collegiate departments (schools with 3 teachers available for high school work thus having 15 
teachers teaching high school work) with 456 pupils doing high school work; and 11 collegiate 
institutes (4 or more ‘teachers available for high school work) with 4,103 pupils doing work of 
high school grades. 


The increase in enrolment over the previous year was 7,861 or 6-1 p.c., and in’ secondary 
grades 2,078 or 24:5 p.c. (For increase from year to year in enrolment see table 4.) 


Average Attendance-—The number of pupils in average daily attendance during the year 
was 95,433, an increase of 9,296 or 10-8 p.c. over the previous year. It will be noticed that starting 
from the Atlantic provinces there has so far been an unbroken series of remarkable increases 
in average daily attendance during the year. The average attendance in Manitoba was 69:72 
p.c. of the enrolment as against 66-76 in the previous year. When it is considered that 
there are so many outlying districts in the province which would have a low average 
attendance and thus bring down the average for the whole province, a percentage of 
attendance of 70 is remarkably high. As average attendance is of paramount importance in 
educational progress, it is worth while studying the table on page 85 giving the attendance in 
different provinces by periods, in order to see the components which enter into school attendance 
in the different provinces and in the different years. It is also worth while glancing at the figures 
of actual and “‘possible” aggregate attendance in Ontario and Saskatchewan, from which can be 
deduced the proportion of time lost through irregularity, pure and simple, and the proportion 
of time lost by late entrance or early leaving during the year.’ In the table of day period 


Excluding duplicates, see foot notes page 74. Including pupils from Saskatchewan and Alberta see item 3, page 74, 
also page 120. %Gross registration, see page 136; 138 of these were evidently registered twice. ‘See Note 22, page 74. 
See pages 26 and 39. 
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attendance in Manitoba and in other provinces it will be noticed that one of the largest items 
contributing to irregularity is the number of pupils attending less than 50 days; that is, less than 
about 2} months. The’ percentages of the total enrolment attending during certain periods since 
1917 have been as follows:— 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL ENROLMENT ATTENDING 
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The trend is unfortunately disguised by the 1919 figures which show the results of the 
influenza epidemic. This much, however, seems to be clear: (1) the less than 50 days group is 
stubbornly holding its own. Most of these are probably young children who come in for the 
first time late in the spring. There were 12,574 children under 7 years of age in attendance during 
the year. (2) The 100-150 day group, also the 176 day and over groups, have remained practically 
stationary. In other words the general improvement, that has been going on, has not been 
enough to tend to eliminate the 5 to 7 months group nor to increase the full year attendance 
group. 

As an example of what may happen to prevent full attendance during the year may be cited 
the fact that there was a considerable amount of sickness in 1921-22 and that during February 
284 schools were closed for different periods owing to this fact. While such explanations as 
“economic”’ conditions may be given of the general improvement shown by the other groups, 
there is no doubt that a large part of it must be attributed to increasing public interest in education 
and to the effectiveness of compulsory attendance laws. In last year’s Statistical Report, it was 
shown that the school enrolment in Manitoba had multiplied 5-41 times since 1891; and that 
the average attendance had multiplied 6-93 times since 1891; while the population had multiplied 
only 4 times. The year 1922 brought the enrolment to 5-74, and the average attendance to 
7-68 times the figures of 1891. Tables 4 and 5 will show that these increases have not 
varied definitely with financial prosperity or depression. Among the most important factors 
contributing to better attendance in recent years, aS was pointed out in the last report, were: 
(1) school organization; (2) work among foreigners; (3) consolidation of schools; (4) enforce- 
ment of compulsory attendance laws; (5) introduction into adolescent education of manual 
training and vocational work. The increase in the enrolment of pupils 13 years of age or more 
since 1916 may be seen on page 92. The superiority in standing of pupils at the same ages in 
consolidated schools as compared with rural ungraded schools (shown on pages 99 and 114) 
indicates how far opportunity for adolescent training is affecting enrolment and regularity of 
attendance. 


Among the factors mentioned, compulsory attendance laws hold an important place. The 
limits set by these may be seen in the introductory matter on page 8. There are now 194 
districts employing attendance officers, an increase of 24 since last report. These officers made 


visits during the year to 17,922 parents. 


Age-Grade-Sex.—The latest information on this subject is for the year 1921. The compar- 
ative distribution in cities, large graded, small graded, ungraded and consolidated schools, also 
by sex, will be found on pages 98 and 105. 


The difference in the distribution between sex is particularly marked here as in all other 
provinces. A thorough study of the various phases in connection with school grade is made each 
year in the reports of the superintendent of Winnipeg Schools. This study includes, besides 
age-grade distribution, the following features: (1) the enrolment by sex in the different grades; 
(2) the enrolment by sex and ages; (3) the attendance by day periods; (4) the enrolment and 
average attendance from month to month showing seasonal variations; (5) the percentage of 
regularity of attendance in each grade; (6) the withdrawal, with destination, of pupils during the 
year; (7) the number promoted in each grade during the year. In his last report he showed 
the withdrawals, by grades and sex, each month during the year, of pupils under 14 or over 14 
years of age. These items together with full reports by the medical (including oculist) and 
dental inspectors, and the psychologist make the reports of the superintendent from year to year 
a very valuable addition to educational literature. As the enrolment in Winnipeg schools is 38,198, 
or 28 per cent of the enrolment for the whole province, the size of the group thus studied from year 
to year is great enough to lead to general conclusions of great value to scientific educational 
students. In studying these figures since 1915 it is seen that the relative numbers. with- 
drawing from school from year to year have materially decreased. One of the most remarkable 
manifestations of progress in the city school is the decrease of retardation in Grade 1. 
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Teachers. —The number of teachers during the year was 3,893. The proportion of male to 
female seems to be increasing fairly rapidly. In 1916 it was 1 to 5-1; in 1917, 1 to 4-7; in 1918 
1 to 4-9; in1920, 1 to 4-2; in 1921, 1 to 3-7; and in 1922, 1 to 3-2. First and second class 
teachers have increased from 1,871 in 1916 to 2,630 in 1922, while third class teachers have decreas- 
ed, especially since last year, the figures for 1922 being 1,183 as against 1,296 in 1921. The number 
of permit teachers has decrea sed by 89 to 27 per cent since last year. Attention should be called 
to the fact that a third class certificate in Manitoba now (since 1916) requires a grade XI acad- 
emic standing, the difference between a Third and a Second Class standing being merely a matter 
of length of professional training (See folder giving conditions under which teachers’ certificates 
are granted opposite page 128). A departmental teachers’ bureau has been in operation since 1914- 
15. Teachers were supplied for 776 vacancies by this bureau during the year, ‘an increase of 
385 per cent over the first year of operation. 


Teachers in Training.—As may be seen in table 91, page 137, giving statistics of Normal 
schools, there were 652 in the 5 training schools in Manitoba during the year. Of these 69 were 
first class or graduate first class; 363 were second class; 220 were Third class. The number on 
the teaching staff in these training schools was 16. ‘The facilities for observation and practice 
teaching consisted of 1 model school with 8 grades and 4 other schools. 


Prairie, Manitou and Dauphin. Previously the special instruction of young teachers was included among the duties of 
inspectors. A newnormal school erected in Winnipeg in 1906 provided a model school of seven grades to be used as a practice 
school. In 1913 the normal school session was extended from 11 to 15 weeks. A full year’s normal training course was also 
provided to enable holders of Second or First.class non-professional certificates to complete all their normal course at once. 
Tn 1919 an arrangement was made between the Prairie Provinces by which scholarship of grade XI with 33 weeks of normal 
training should be accepted as qualifying for a Second Class teacher’s certificate valid in these provinces. In 1920a board 
of reference to act as mediator between teachers and trustees in all matters of dispute was given effect by legislation. In 
the same year a small fee which had hitherto been charged by the teachers’ bureau was abolished. The teachers’ residence 
movement inaugurated in 1916 is proving to be very useful in helping to secure a more permanent class of teachers in rural 
schools. In 1921 these numbered 246 in rural districts, 42 in village or hamlets and 5 in towns. In 1910 a series of teachers’ 
excursions were inaugurated (the ‘‘hands across the sea’? movement now the “Overseas League’? movement), and in three 
years, between six or seven hundred teachers, more than half of them being Manitoba teachers, availed themselves of this 


means of becoming acquainted with British institutions. 


Secondary Education.—As already mentioned, the pupils in secondary grades are accom- 
modated in elementary, intermediate and high schools, collegiate departments and collegiate insti- 
tutes. Thus, out of the 10,729 pupils in secondary grades, about 1,029 were accommodated in 
elementary schools, and 9,700 in secondary schools which vary from intermediate schools with one 
teacher available for high school work to collegiate institutes with at least 4 teachers available for 
high school work. 


over by the department, the university accepting the departmental standing. At the same time certain subjects in Grades 
TX and X were removed from the examination list and standing given in these on the recommendation oftheschools. During 


the year 1914 the Manitoba Educational Association appointed a committee to undertake a revision of the second- 
ary course of studies. This committee recommended that students be received into the university on a one foreign languave 
basis instead of two. This recommendation was adopted by the university in 1919. The result of the change, (accordine to 
the report of the inspector of secondary schools), has been increased time for science, Enclish and history, while the one 
foreign language can be handled more successfully. In 1918 a new step was taken at Stonewall in the establishment of a 
Junior High School taking up the work of Grades VII and VIII with at least Grade IX of the regular High School grades. 


Tn 1920 a second Junior High School was organized at Winnipeg. In 1921-22 there were 5 of these high schools with an enrol- 
ment of 970 pupils. 


Rural School Organization.—Rural School Organization in Manitoba consists of : 
(1) The ordinary one room school district under a three trustee board; (2) the muni- 
cipal district; (3) the consolidated district; and (4) rural graded schools not included 
in consolidations - or municipal districts. In 1922 there was in existence one municipal 
district consisting of 12 original districts with 4 graded and 4 ungraded schools. 
There were 13 class rooms and 469 pupils, 403 of whom were in graded class rooms; these 
were transported where necessary, 32 vehicles being in service. There were 106 consolidations 
composed of 289 (and parts of 27 other) original districts. Of these 90 operated graded and 16 
ungraded schools, the number of classrooms being 340 and of pupils 12,948, of whom 12,254 
were in graded class rooms. Transportation was carried out with 335 vans. Of these consolida- 
tions, 9 employed a school nurse, while one agricultural specialist was employed. Other graded 
rural schools existed to the number of 134 with 394 graded class rooms and 15,070 pupils. Of 
these schools 6 employed a dental officer and 55 a school nurse. There were also 11 specialists 
in manual training and domestic science employed. In the province were 225 Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs. ‘The regularity of attendance in the municipal districts and consolidations alone is a 
good justification for their existence, being 78-23 p.c. in the former and 72-74 p.c. in the latter. 
Certain features in connection with their age-grade distribution as compared with that in un- 
oraded schools may be seen on page 105. 
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Consolidation in Manitoba requires special mention as here it has long passed the experimental stage and has evidently 
proved most satisfactory. This success has been of particular interest when the various obstacles in its way are taken into 
consideration. The movement began in 1905 when the Shane District was united with Virden, and Dawson with Holland. 
It seems to have been successful and satisfactory from the beginning. A special officer for organization and especially for 
propaganda purposes was appointed in 1912. As has been seen, consolidation is not the only movement for improving the 
condition of rural schools. In 1919 the first municipal superintendent of schools was appointed at Miniota. This officer 
corresponds somewhat with a city superintendent of schools. This movement has not yet passed beyond the experimental 
stage in Manitoba. In British Columbia it has existed since 1906. 


Technical Education.—Under the term ‘Technical Education”’ (a term used here for want of 
a better, in contradistinction to ‘Academic Education,” and not in any technical sense) care 
should be taken to distinguish between two kinds of activities which are almost distinct in their 
purposes and yet so similar in form that it is not always possible to keep their statistics separate. 
These are: (1) such activities as manual training and domestic science taken as cultural subjects 
in elementary school grades, and (2), commercial, agricultural and industrial school activities 
which have a vocational bearing. The distinction can not be drawn from the nature of the schoo] 
in which they are taken. The place to draw it is probably at the end of, say, grade VI or VII, 
where no academic qualifications are required for entrance upon a course. In the upper elemen- 
tary grades and the ordinary high schools they may be considered prevocational, and in the case 
of commercial courses, distinctly vocational; while in the night schools and special technical 
secondary schools in most provinces they may be considered prevocational or out and out voca~ 
tional according to the age of the pupils. Indeed all night school subjects in certain provinces 
are considered vocational, and as such come under the Dominion Technical Education Act. 
In most provinces the prevocational and vocational work come under this act, with the exception 
of agriculture which comes under another Act. 


The statistics of branches of technical education in Manitoba are given in tables 70a and 
71, page 118. Attention is particularly drawn to items 1 and 6, the first giving the work with 
the ordinary school grade and the sixth giving the activities in school and home projects. 


Technical activities of a vocational nature began very early in Manitoba. Efforts were made to give instruction in agri- 
culture as early as 1818 in a French school opened at Pembina, and in 1829 when Angelique Nolin undertook the management 
of the first school for girls in the settlement, weaving was taught in addition to the ordinary branches. In 1833 an experi- 
mental school for training the natives in agriculture was founded at what is now known as St. Eustache and another in 1838, 
at the Junction of the Winnipeg and English Rivers. An industrial school for weaving was opened in 1828 with two 
teachers in charge. Among the Scotch settlers a school was opened in 1820 in which, in 1822, domestic science was taught in 
addition to the grade subjects. i 


In 1901 manual training for boys and domestic science ior girls became part of the regular course in the higher elementary 
forms in Winnipeg schools. In 1907 evening classes were opened in Winnipeg during the winter months. In 1910 contracts 
were let for two technical high schools in Winnipeg. The collegiate institutes thus developed into the technical high schools 
providing vocational or manual training and domestic science courses to the regular high school pupils during the day and 
vocational courses in the evening. Agricultural courses have been encouraged in all the schools since the beginning 
of the century, and second class teachers in 1913 were required to take additional training at the Agricultural College. This 
college was founded in 1903 and had 839 students in 1921. In 1913 the province took advantage of Dominion aid to agricul- 
tural education. By 1918 evening classes were reported from 30 centres outside cities. In 1919 the province took advantage 
of the Act extending Dominion aid to certain features of technical education. This aid extends to commercial courses taken 
in the ordinary schools but not to agricultural courses. 


Medical Inspection.—The table on page 120 shows that there were 7 centres in which some 
form of medical inspection was carried on in 1921. These were staffed by 1 full time and 3 part 
time medical officers, 1 full time and 11 part time dental officers, 54 nurses and 1 psychological 
expert. Clinic establishments existed to the number of 19 dental and 2 eye clinics. The number 
of pupes examined was 49,407, and 20,810 were reported as needing treatment, while 6,673 were 
treated. 


Special Classes.—Of the pupils examined, 103 were recommended for special accommodation 
for instruction as being subnormal mentally. For these there were 18 auxiliary classes which 
during the year had 360 pupils. There were also 3 classes for pupils retarded, but not necessarily 
mentally subnormal, with 134 pupils. 


By arrangement with Ontario the blind of Manitoba are educated at Brantford, Ontario 
which during the year 1922 had 49 blind children from Manitoba. The delinquents are cared 
for in the Industrial school at Portage La Prairie which in 1922 had 98 boys. 


Medical inspection was introduced into the Winnipeg schools in 1909, and two physicians, devoting the morning session 
to the work, and three nurses were appointed. Upon the organization of the provincial Board of Health arrangements were 
made between it and the Department of Education for co-operation in the schools. The former appointed a staff of nurses 
to carry on an educational campaign. Arrangements were made by 1916 for a comprehensive series of lectures by medical 
authorities to teachers in training. In the same year the medical staff of the Winnipeg Board was increased to 24. In 1917 
the Brandon School Board secured a qualified nurse from the Board of Health for physical examination of its school children, 
and provided for free examination of eyesight. Thestaff of public health nurses in the province was increased this year and 
visited 28 new centres examining 7,500 children, 40 per cent of whom they found with defects in vision, hearing, ete. Dental 
clinics were added to the Winnipeg medical inspection staff and one chief dental inspector and three or four half time practicing 
dentists were appointed. In 1918, 438 school districts not including cities, reported medical inspection as a regular feature. 
The medical staff of Winnipeg was reorganized, a dental department being created and dental classes established in four 
centres in different parts of the city. Dental treatment was provided free where necessary. The nursing staff was increased 
to 10. In Brandon, 7,907 children were dentally inspected and 1,143 treated, while about 2,500 were medically inspected 
by the public health nurses. In 1919 the province had 49 nurses giving full time to the work and 43 ,950 children were medi- 
cally examined once, and 6,960 twice. In connection with the Juvenile Court a psychopathic department was established 
and over 100 delinquent children were psychically examined. In 1920, Winnipeg added two oculists and a specialist in intellis 
gence tests and educational measurements to the staff. During 1921, 31,740 children were examined. Fifty nurses gave 
fulltime to the work. There were 565 special examinations for retarded pupils in Winnipeg. 
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During 1914 the Department made an enquiry into the number of children likely to be benefited by the establishment 
of a special school for subnormals. A special preparatory class for physically and mentally defective was opened in one of 
the Winnipeg schools. Special classes for the foreign speaking children had also been opened, also classes for older girls 
not sufficiently advanced to be in grades where domestic science was ordinarily given. At Brandon, in 1918, vacation classes 
were organized for children retarded through illness or other good reasons. ‘‘Ungraded’’ classes for backward children 
were also organized at Brandon. In July, 1918, the chairman of the executive of the Canadian National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene was invited by the public Welfare Commission of Manitoba to make a study of social conditions in the pro- 
vince with reference to the insane and feeble minded. This survey was commenced in October with the sanction and aid 
of the provincial government. Itsrecommendations are to be seen in the issue of April, 1919 of the Canadian Journal of Mental 
Hygiene. A Juvenile court fortruants and other delinquents was established in Winnipeg in 1909 so that delinquencies which 
were once handled by the ordinary courts and punished as crimes are now handled by benevolent institutions and treated 
as defects and as cases for reformatory treatment rather than punishment. The jurisdiction of this court was later extended 
to cover the whole of the Eastern Judicial District of the province and a Juvenile Court was also established at Dauphin 
with jurisdiction throughout the Dauphin Judicial District. An industriai training school used as a reformatory was estab- 
lished by the province at Portage La Prairie in 1910 to which delinquent boys are committed by the Juvenile Courts and 
in those sections of the Province where the Juvenile Delinquent’s Act is not in force, by the magistrates. A department 
of neglected children was established in 1909. The Home of the Good Shepherd is recognized by the Provincial Govern-— 
ment for the commitment of delinquent Catholic girls, and the Salvation Army Industrial Home in West Kildonan is 
similarly recognized for the commitment of delinquent Protestant girls. , 


There are more than twenty agencies working in the field of child welfare within the Province and serving the interests 
of Dependent, Néglected and Delinquent Children. There are five Children’s Aid Societies, four of which operate Homes 
or shelters. ‘There are also thirteen Children’s Homes and Orphanages under Voluntary management and support. In 
addition to the above mentioned the Government owns and administers the Portage la Prairie Industrial Training School 
for Boys, and the Juvenile Court Detention Home at Winnipeg. To these may be added the services rendered by Day 
Nurseries and Neighbourhood Settlement, and the Children’s Department of Hospitals some of which carry on a 
custodial and adoption service. This is notably true of Grace Hospital, Winnipeg. 


The Department of neglected children includes among other duties the inspection of foster homes and the supervision 
of newsboys.1! 


Playgrounds.—In close connection with the other movements for the promotion of school 
hygiene should be mentioned the movements for physical drill and the playgrounds.-movements. 
Physical training was introduced at an early period and received an impetus from the Strathcona 
Trust Funds in 1911 as in the other provinces. The playgrounds movement originated in 1907 
in Winnipeg when that city gave over the use of school playgrounds to the children of the city 
providing them with play instructors during vacations and holidays. This playgrounds move- 
ment is a growing one and table 76, page 124 gives full statistics of certain cities. 


Higher Education.—The registration at the provincial university during the year was 
2,426—1,836 male and 590 female; at the 5 colleges, 1,634—906 male and 728 female. Full 
particulars of the personnel of the university may be seen on page 144; of colleges on page 148. 
Attention is particularly drawn to table showing the different classes of colleges in the province. 


Private Schools—The number enrolled in elementary and secondary private schools was 
697-191 male and 508 female. These private schools exist to the number of 6. It will be 
noticed on page 161 that the classification of 697 pupils is given by grade, age and sex. The 
analysis of these institutions by the number of students in residence may be seen in table 108, page 
157. Tables of business colleges will be found on pages 163 to 165. The number of students in 
the nine business colleges reporting during the year was 1,928—845 male and 1,083 female. 


School Support.—The expenditure on education during the year was $13,564,824. Of this, 
$1,058,292 was contributed by the government and $12,506,532 by ratepayers, etc. ; $5,016,903 
was expended on teachers’ salaries. The expenditure mentioned includes $372,128 government 
erant to the university, fiscal year 1921. The corresponding figures for 1921 were as follows: 
total expenditure, $13,079,205; amount contributed by the government, $822,186; by rate- 
payers, etc., $12,257,019; and $212,998 government grant to the university. Full particulars 
of the receipts and expenditure may be seen in table 93. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Summary of Attendance in All Schools —During the school year 1921-22 there were 
enrolled in all educational institutions, 215,4532. Of these 183,329? were enrolled 
in public and separate elementary or continuation schools; 5,627 in high schools or collegiate 
institutes; 2,667 in Agricultural schools under college grade; 1,779 in technical schools under 
college grade; 1,462 in teacher training institutes; 47 in the school for the deaf at Winnipeg; 
27 in the school for the blind at Brantford, Ontario; 1,040 in universities over and above 14,778 
in extra mural agricultural courses; 90 in colleges; 649 in private business colleges; 2,514 in 
private elementary and secondary schools; and 1,444 in Indian schools. In Saskatchewan 
universities and colleges there were 151 students from other provinces while in universities and 
colleges in Canada outside of Saskatchewan there were 734 residents of Saskatchewan. 


The increase over the previous year (1921) is not so marked for two reasons: there are only 
six months’ interval between the statistics of the two years, the 1921 statistics having been given 
for the calendar year 1921, while the 1922 are for the school year ending June, 1922. ‘This fact 
brings up several interesting points which may be studied by comparing the statistics of the two 
years given side by side for each type of schools (see pages 95, 100 and 105). 


1See legislation page 70. 
2Of these 5,015 pupils were reported too late to be included in the various tables of classification for the province. 
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Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools. —The 183,941 enrolled in publicly 
controlled elementary and secondary schools (exclusive of 5,015 pupils mentioned in the foot- 
note) were distributed among the various types of schools as follows: 98,643 in rural ungraded 
schools, 3,618 in rural graded other than’ consolidated schools, 3,817 in consolidated schools ; 
21,338 in city schools; 19,973 in town schools; 30,925 in village schools; 994 in high schools; 
4,633 in collegiate institutes. The total number of public elementary school districts was 4,522 
with 173,899 pupils; of separate elementary schools was 22 with 4,409 pupils (see table 2, 
page 81). 


Average Atiendance.—The average daily attendance in 1922 in public and separate schools 
was 115,253, and in secondary schools 4,469 or a total of 119,042, as against 117,391 in the calendar 
year 1921 and 106,997 in the calendar year 1920. The percentage of attendance forms 64.63 
p.c. of the total enrolment as against 63-73 in 1921 and 61-4 in 1920. The change in the school 
year, with the short interval of six months between statistics, affords an excellent opportunity for 
a study of regularity of attendance. As mentioned in last year’s report, Saskatchewan has 
introduced a method by which a closer study of attendance may be made than by means of ordinary 
averages and percentages. The actual aggregate number of days attended by all pupils is ascer- 
tained, also the possible aggregate attendance on the basis of the dates from which the pupil 
entered school during the year until the date of leaving school. As has already been seen in 
the case of Ontario, which this year has introduced the same method, the time lost by pupils 
during the ‘possible’ period might be considered irregularity pure and simple, occasioned by 
such conditions as short illness, weather conditions, carelessness, etc.; while the time lost out 
of the whole schoo] year, or out of the time the schools were actually open, would be the time lost 
from all causes including lateness in beginning, early leaving, and long illness. Assuming that 
the percentage which the average daily attendance forms of the total enrolment is-on the basis 
of the time the schools were actually open (and does not take into account the time lost by schools 
not opened throughout the year) we deduce the following (for public and separate schools only): 


Actual aggregate number of days attended. 
66-91 p.c. =100X- 
Total aggregate possible on basis of time schools were actually open. 


Actual aggregate number of days attended. 
$3-9-p.e. Se ee ee | ee Lhe 
Possible aggregate number of days attended on basis of time pupus were 
actually on register. 


Therefore, the “possible” aggregate on basis of registration is 79-7 p.c. of the total time the 
schools were open. This percentage subtracted from 100 or 20-3 is the percentage of the time 
schools were actually open which was lost by pupils through lateness in beginning school and early 
leaving, etc. This includes the case of very young children who begin late in the spring. 


But (100—66-9) or 33-1 p.c of the time schools were kept open was lost from all causes. 
Therefore 12-8 p.c. was lost through irregularity while the children were actually at school. 


On this basis a comparative study of the different types of school may be made as follows:— 


eS ee a ee ee 
li... Ll Lo SS ee eee 


Rural Village Town City All 
— schools schools schools schools schools 

Per cent of average time schools were open lost from all 

(EMUSIC UT IR OIG PEERS Gini: ae Reet eee Aa! ea ne 39-14 31-99 26-22 26 33-1 
Per cent of average time schools were open lost while : 

pupils were actually on register....;...........-...... 14-94 9:77 9-1 11-25 12-8 
Per cent of average time schools were open lost through 

lateness in beginning, early leaving, etc............... 24-20 21-22 17-1 14-75 20:3 
Average number of days (while schools were open) lost by 

Wreguiarity’? whale on register...1..: .24..d.0..2..:. 28 20 18 22-5 24 
Average number of days (while schools were open) lost by : 

late registrations, early leaving, etc.................. 45 43 34-5 29-5 38 
Average number of days schools were open............... 187-7 204 200 199-9 189-3 


The points brought up by the above figures should be of some value. It is noticeable: 
1. That the time lost by what may be termed irregularity pure and simple is not more than one 
half of the time lost by pupils late in entering school during the year, or early in leaving. There 
is little doubt that a large part of the latter consists of young children who commenced early 
in the spring. Table 19 shows that 17,429 of the 184,000 children in Saskatchewan in 1921-22 
were at the age of six years or under. That “irregularity” is relatively small in villages and 
‘towns, and large in rural and city schools, is easily explained. 
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The pereentage of beginners in Grades I and VIII at each age may be seen as follows: (Taken 
from samples of 19,081, in Grade I and 5,057 in Grade VIII. 


5and 
Grade | Under 


6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 “15 16 17 18 19 Total 


O87) Or7 100 


The tables from which the above abstracts have been made may beseen on pages 95, 100and 105. 
They present peculiar interest as they show the exact distribution of all the pupils (with the excep- 
tion of a number whose ages and grades were not specified) in the third largest province in Canada, 
by sex as well as by types of school. The comparison between the calendar year 1921 and the 
school year 1921-22 is of a special interest as it represents the change in half a year and the effects 
on distribution of the change in the school year from the calendar year to the year ending with 
the summer holidays. The age of 18, for example, has, without a doubt, a different meaning 
in 1922 from what it had in 1921. The greatest difference would be caused by the fact that the 
pupils reported in June would be atthe end of the grade while those reported in December would 
be four months from the beginning of the grade. In this way the age of 13 in 1922 should more 
properly be compared with the age of 12 in 1921 and the improvement should show progress 
a by those at the age of 12 between January and June. Such a comparison may be made as 
ollows:— 


—— I II III IV Vv VIM WE jeVELL) TX X | Total 


Calendar year, 1921. Percentage of total at the 


nee-or 12) Im each-oTade. 6... ase ese a2 coe ee 2-7 3:7 9-4] 19-5} 21-6) 20-7) 11-6 9-2 1:5 0-1 100 
School year, 1921-22.. Percentage of totalat the 
are oflsiin eachrarad@sn* cide soca eee 1-9 2-7 6-7} 13-6] 18-2} 21-4) 14-7) 16-7 3-7 0-4 100 


Teachers.—The number of teachers in 1922 was 7,225—1,970 males and 5,255 females. Of 
these 4,690—1,411 males and 3,279 females were in rural schools; 2,333—454 males and 1,879 
females—were in urban elementary schools; and 202—105 males and 97 females were in high 
schools and collegiate institutes. The classification and salaries of these may be seen in 
table 86, page 132. 


In 1920, 1,047 were newly licensed; in 1921, 1,503. The proportion of the teachers 
receiving their academic standing outside the province is regularly decreasing. In 1920, fifty per 
cent received their high school and normal training outside the province; in 1921 only 48-p.c. 
were thus trained. The improvement in the classification of teachers may be seen from the 
fact that while in 1914—a high water mark year in many respects connected with education— 
the proportion of third class teachers to first and second was 1 to 1-09; by 1920 it was 1 to 1-99. 
The proportion of male to female.teachers which had decreased rapidly with the settlement of the 
province and the growth of the educational system, and especially during the war, reaching the 
low point of 1 to 5 in 1918 has since the latter date been increasing year by year, so that in 1920 
it was 1 to 3-6; in 1921, 1 to 3-03. : 


Teacher training—The number of teachers in training’ during the year 1922 was 1,462. 
Of these 181 were training for first certificates; 297 for second; 491 for third class; 
73 at normal school for third class limited as well as 310 at short local sessions of two months at 
six points. Students admitted to these short sessions held academic certificates of at least second 
year high school, and on successful completion of their course, received third class certificates 
valid for one year (see folder on certificates of teachers facing page 128.) Presumably these short 
sessions and limited certificates are only a temporary expedient and will disappear as soon as 
the supply of regularly trained teachers is equal to the demand. ‘The two regular normal schools 
are situated at Regina and Saskatoon. In connection with one of these is a model school with 8 
grades. In all teacher training institutes there are 10 schools for observation and practice teaching 
with 8 grades each. A very important feature of the normal schools introduced in 1921 was the 
training of student-teachers in school hygiene by an experienced nurse. The importance and 
possibilities of this step are probably difficult to estimate at present. It is difficult to set limits 
to the possible contributions of teachers of the future to science, now that in addition to training 
in pedagogy, we find them in one province or another receiving training in the practice and science 
of school health, and child psychology; and with the tremendous opportunities for 
applying the skill acquired by this training. As an additional feature in teacher training 
should be mentioned the teachers’ conventions of which 42 were held during 1921; 
with 2,055 in attendance. Perhaps one of the most important features, however, is the case of 
the 129 teachers in university summer schools. The manner in which this movement is growing 
is discussed on page 62. 
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Teacher training in Saskatchewan began in 1889 when professional instruction was given in the Union School at M oosomin. 
In 1893 a normal school was opened at Regina. In 1912 a second normal school was opened, this time at Saskatoon, In 
1917 the university took over the Summer School for Teachers, the department paying the return railway fare and bearing 
a portion of the cost of instruction of teathers satisfactorily completing a course leading to a diploma. In 1918 a teachers’ 
exchange was organized by which teachers and trustees were placed in touch with one another!, By 1919, 735 teachers were 
ene by means of this exchange. As already mentioned, in 1921, a school nurse was attached to the staff of each normal 
school, 


Secondary Education.—The number of pupils in high school grades reported during the year 
was 10,710—4,414 boys and 6,296 girls. Of these 4,798—2,032 boys and 2,766 girls— were 
enrolled in high schools and collegiate institutes; 1,037—448 boys and 589 girls—were enrolled 
in rural schools; 2,578—1,037 boys and 1,541 girls—were enrolled jn village schools; 
and 2,297—897 boys and 1,400 girls—in town schools over and above the town school 
pupils accommodated in organized high schools or collegiate institutes. Apparently this is 
a decrease from last year’s figures, but it is not so in reality. The former statistics for the cal- 
endar year included two sets of high school pupils: (1) those who had begun in the September 
before the beginning of the calendar year and were finishing in June of the calendar year; (2) the 
Same or a new set of high school pupils beginning in September of the calendar year and finishing 
in the following June. Table 44 in last year’s report showed the large percentage of the second- 
ary school pupils who were non-residents. In many cases these would change schools at the 
beginning of each September or for some other reason would be counted twice. In any case, 
the calendar year had two groups of high school grade pupils, while the school year has only one. 
The high school grade pupils outside of high schools were 5,916 in 1922 and 6,945 in 1921; the 
high school grade pupils in high schools were 4,798 in 1922 and 0,807 in 1921. 


A matter to be emphasized especially to other than Canadians is the fact that while secondary 
institutions so named (high schools? and collegiate institutes) exist to the number of 21 with 
202 teachers—105 males and 97 females—they represent opportunity for a better training in 
secondary course and not a separate system.of education. In Saskatchewan as well as in most 
other provinces, there is no real break between the elementary and secondary schools. The 
government examinations for entrance into high school have no doubt. been contributing to 
bring about a break between the actual numbers enrolled in Grade VIII and Grade IX (the 
first year of high school work), but their purpose has been entirely to ascertain who was capable 
of handling the work of secondary grade, and also to serve as a means of giving a pupil a certifi- 
cate of standing after a certain number of years at school. The break caused by these examina- 
tions was brought about not so much perhaps by elimination of the unfit as by a psychological 
process. They served as a landing place—at first for trustee boards, and even for a province, 
in providing opportunity, and secondly for the pupils themselves as a point at which they might 
leave school. The effect of this may be seen from the case of the one province in Canada which 
has not taken these entrance examinations seriously, in the fact that it has had almost as many 
enrolled in Grade IX as in Grade VIII for some years. A study of the results of entrance examin- 
ations (see page 109) in Saskatchewan, for example will show that there were only 22 p.c. of the 
candidates in Grade VIII who failed in 1920 and 19 p.c. in 1921—a moderate proportion— 
no greater perhaps than the proportion failing to pass from one elementary grade to another. 
In spite of this, in the same years, there were 10,937 and 12,921 respectively enrolled in Grade 
VIII as against 4,522 and 5,709 in Grade IX; that is, the number in the first year of high school 
was considerably less than half of the number in Grade VIII. The actual number enrolled in 
Grade VIII in 1920 was 10,070; the number of these who passed the entrance examinations or 
were promoted by recommendation in 1920 was 3,411 while 1,840 failed. The number 
in Grade IX in 1921 was 5,709, of whom a certain number no doubt were repeaters and 
others duplicate enrolments. Even assuming the latter, it is clear that of those who really com- 
pleted the work in Grade VIII most attended high school. There was a balance, however, of 6,659 
of whom 1,840 had failed to be promoted. The remaining 4,819 must have been: (1) duplicate 
enrolment; (2) pupils who had been promoted into Grade VIII too late in the year to have com- 
pleted the grade before the end of the year; or (3) pupils who left school before the end of the year. 
The number in all three is large—almost one-half of the whole—but it goes to show that very 
little of the break between the elementary and high schools is due to failures at entrance examina- 
tions. A still further elimination of the effects of entrance examinations is no doubt being 
brought about by the practice now prevailing of passing pupils from Grade VIII on the recom- 
mendation of recognized schools instead of as a result of provincial entrance examinations. In 
1921, 3,694 passed as a result of examinations while 1,284 passed upon recommendation. A 
comparison of the proportion between Grade VIII and Grade LX from year to year, or as between 
provinces, would be entirely misleading, however, since these proportions are strongly affected 
by rates of increase of school enrolment. The natural increase in Saskatchewan is one of the 
greatest in Canada, and consequently the rapid increase in school enrolment would naturally 
be from the bottom, so that the proportion in a lower grade would be greater than in a province 
with a stationary population. 


Although the secondary institutions present special opportunity for completing a system of 
education which is really without break from Kindergarten to the first university year, 1t should 
be emphasized that a great deal of the secondary work is done in continuation schools which are 


1During the year 1921-22 the teachers’ exchange was transferred to the Business and Professional branch of the Bureau 
of Labour and Industries. : Lies Lie 

*In Saskatchewan a “‘high school”’ is defined as an institution organized for secondary education within the limits of a 
town or city. 
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not called high schools. These continuation schools are to be found in nearly all villages and 
towns which have not high schools or collegiate institutes. Any graded school—and for that 
matter, ungraded school—undertakes high school work if the teacher is sufficiently qualified, and 
in graded schools in villages and smaller towns, the principal, who is generally either a University 
graduate or holder of a first class certificate, teaches the high school grades. The province 
encourages this continuation work by providing a grant to “elementary” schools maintaining 
departments exclusively for pupils above Grade VII. This has resulted in an increasing number 
of well conducted continuation schools with principalships offering salaries of $2,000 to $3,000 a 
year. As a further link between elementary and secondary education it should be noticed that 
in the collegiate institutes Grade VIII is taught as well as the High School Grades. In 
1922 there were 829 such Grade VIII pupils over and above the 4,798 high school grade pupils. 


Although the province as a province dates only from 1905, provisions for high school work were made and carried out 
as early as 1888, and a year later a ‘“‘union” school uniting high and common school work was opened at Regina. The regula- 
tions required that the principal should hold a university degree and should receive a salary not over $1,800. No separate 
provisions were made for high schools until 1907when the province passed a secondary education act which provided for colleg- 
iate institutes and high schools to be managed by high school boards and supported by special assessment. The secondary 
schools received a supplementary revenue from a tax of one per cent per acre on land, and in consequence, pupius from rural 
school districts were exempt from all fees, although a resident of a high school district might be required to pay fees up to 
one dollar per month}. In 1907 six high schools were organized with about 300 pupils. In 1921 an amendment to the second- 
ary education Act provided that in the case of high school districts making provisions for instruction of Grade VIII pupils, 
thereby requiring additonal teachers, grants should be payable for one additional teacher at the rate of $4 per day, but for 
every additional teacher (over and above one) rendered necessary by Grade VIII, grants should be payable in accordance 
with the provisions of the School Grants Act, an average attendance of 35 pupils in Grade VIII being regarded as a school 
in determining the number of additional teachers necessary, and the amount of the grants to be paid. As a matter of fact 
Grade VIII pupils had been taught in some of the collegiate institutes for some years. As already mentioned, in 1921 an 
amendment to the School Grants Act provided for larger grants to elementary schools maintaining departments exclusively 
for pupils above Grade VII. 


Rural School Organization.—During the calendar year 1920, ten large or consolidated school 
districts were organized, of which 2 were disorganized in 1921, 3 new ones being established. This 
made a total at the end of 1921 of 39. In 1922 there were 39 consolidations or “large” school 
districts, of which 36 were graded and 3 ungraded. The number of classrooms was 108 and of 
pupils 3,936, of whom 3,833 were in graded classrooms. The average attendance was 2,765, 
or over 70 p.c. of the enrolment. Transportation was carried out with 189 school vans and 49 
other vehicles. In connection about 25 school gardens were operated and 5 Boys’ and Girls’ 
clubs were organized. It should be noticed that these consolidations are of a somewhat different 
type from ordinary consolidations. Some of them may be originally organized as ‘large dist- 
ricts” and not as an amalgamation of small districts. The area of existing districts range from 
381 square miles to 76 square miles. In addition to these consolidations were 46 rural graded 
schools with 99 classrooms and 3,618 pupils with an average attendance of 2,130, or a somewhat 
smaller percentage than that of the consolidations where pupils were conveyed. ‘Thus it will be 
noticed that at least 53 p.c. of the pupils of Saskatchewan were in ungraded rural schools. ‘There 
were 106,072 in all rural schools in 1922 with 4,690 teachers, 1,411 male and 3,279 female. The 
average attendance was 63,819, or 60 p.c. of the enrolment, as compared with 67 p.c. in village 
schools, 74 p.c. in town schools, 73 p.c. in city schools and 70 p.c. in consolidations. The other 
activities for furthering rural education can be better discussed in connection with agricultural 
education, and especially with tables 68 to 71, pages 116 to 119. 


_ Consolidation was introduced in Saskatchewan in 1913 when legislation made provisions for the creation of large 
districts with an area of not less than 36 and not more than 50 square miles, and the consolidation of existing small districts 
into large districts. Provincial grants equal to one-third the cost of conveyance were provided. Nine large districts were 
organized during the year. In 1914 legislation attempted the solution of the difficulty of bringing education to and securing 
regular attendance in communities which had too small a number of children to entitle them to full grants. It was made 
lawful to organize school districts where there were 4 and less than 10 children of school age and to provide for the convey- 
ance of such children to neighbouring districts with which arrangements could be made, the new districts thus coming in 
for the conveyance grant for consolidated schools. In 1915, it was made obligatory for pupils in districts with too small 
an attendance to operate a school to be sent to neighbouring districts?. Of the consolidations in 1922, 10 were organized 
in 1920, 2 were disorganized and 3 organized in 1921. 


_ Technical Education.—As already discussed in connection with Manitoba, technical educa- 
tion in this report includes vocational and prevocational work proper and also the activities for 
cultural purposes in agriculture and manual training carried on in the elementary schools. In* 
1921-22 Saskatchewan had 4 institutions in which manual training, and 3 institutions in which 
domestic science, was carried on with the ordinary school grade. These had respectively 808 
and 1,042 pupils with 6 and 14 teachers. Over and above these and not in connection with the 
colleges and university, but in special technical schools, were 3 institutions offering industrial 
training, 2 offering home economics, 3 commercial courses, and 1 evening school not otherwise 
specified. These had respectively 34, 5, 15 and 6 teachers and 480, 102, 232 and 80 pupils. 
Short courses at universities and colleges were offered as follows: 4 intra mural classes in agri- 
culture with 10 teachers and 235 students, and extra mural classes with 11 teachers and 14,778 
students; 194 meetings in courses in home economics, and 2 commercial courses with 2 teachers 
and 9 students. Technical work of college grade in regular courses offered at the university 
and technical or agricultural colleges was offered as follows: agricultural courses with 155 stud- 


1The supplementary revenue act has now been repealed and no fees are chargeable in high school districts. 

?The precise purport of the Act was as follows: A district might be formed in a certain area if there were between 4 and 
9 children of school age within this area. If this number were too small to warrant the erection or operation of a school, 
the children would have to be conveyed to another district. 
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ents; industrial courses with 454 students; home economics with 2 students; commercial courses 
with 27 students. In connection with school and home projects there were 100 school gardens 
operated by 10,000 pupils and 1,500 home gardens operated by 2,500 pupils. The number 
of Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs was 54 with 1,330 boy members and 1,207 girl members. School 
fairs were carried out during the year to the number of 206 with 30,570 pupils exhibiting (see 


table 68, page 116.) 


School agriculture is carried on under the direction of a director in charge of the School 
Agriculture Branch of the Department of Education. The work includes the activities of such 
organizations as: (1) Rural School Associations; (2) School Exhibitions; (3) Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs; (4) Better Farming Trains; (5) Teacher Training in Agriculture; (6) Lantern Lectures; 
and (7) Circulars. The Rural Education Associations may be considered as a parent or covering 
organization in relation to the other activities. These are organized under a board of directors 
consisting of officers of the association representative of associated schools and affiliated organiza- 
tions. This board consists of a president and secretary-treasurer and 4 vice-presidents in charge 
of special fields as follows: (1) chairman of school exhibition department; (2) chairman of Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clubs department; (3) chairman of play and athletic department; and (4) chairman of 
community programme department. During the year 1921 the total in good standing was 186, 
as compared with 153 in 1920, and 118, 83, 57 and 38 in each of the four previous years. The 
activities of the association in 1921 were as follows: 160 school exhibitions ; 2 exhibitions at 
agricultural society fairs; 2 other school exhibitions; 48 boys’ and girls’ clubs; 6 lantern slide 
lectures; 4 organized sports days. The number of school exhibitions and boys’ and girls’ clubs 
in 1922 has already been given. The projects of the clubs included calf, pig, sheep, colt and 
poultry raising, gardening, canning, stock judging and other projects including manual training, 
sewing, etc. Besides these there were activities in farm boys’ corps and preparatory short 
courses and tree planting. A “Better Farming Train’ runs over the Canadian National railway. 
This train in 1921 stopped at 65 points and a total attendance of 11,224 pupils was registered. 
A series of talks on school agriculture is given at the local sessions for teachers training and the 
provincial normal schools. A lantern slide library is in existence, and during 1921 , ninety-three 
organizations were supplied, 24 loans were made, and 432 lectures given to an audience of 17,108 
children and 12,479 adults. Hight circuits consisting of four or more points each were organized. 
The Household Science Branch of the Department of Education reported three new develop- 
ments in 1921, viz., evening vocational classes, canning clubs, and nutrition work in elementary 
schools. The evening classes in 1921, amounting to the number of 28, were held at four centres, 
with an enrolment of 348 and 20 teachers. The canning clubs consist of demonstration to, and 
teaching of, members of Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. The nutrition work in connection with domestic 
science consists of instruction as to standards of health (weight, etc.) and how these may be 
attained or mn ere proper cooking, etc. The domestic science officials spend a part of the 
summer in visiting rural schools, and are active in connection with school fairs, conventions and 
short courses. These short courses are offered by itinerant teachers. In 1919, 15 of such short 
courses were given, 24 in 1920, and 27 in 1921. In 1921, 3,611 pupils were in attendance. 
Teacher training courses are held at the teacher-training institutes, and a one-year course in 
household science is held at the university for the purpose of training itinerant teachers. A 
aineae pahool for teachers held at the university in July is also operating in connection with 
this work. 


The activities in agriculture properly began with the first school exhibition in 1909, the movement assuming a province 
wide character in the following year. In 1914 it was decided to appoint directors of school agriculture, household science and 
teacher training in agriculture at norma] schools and to institute extension work by the directors at teachers’ institutes 
and short courses in agriculture and domestic science at the university or normal schools, ete. In 1915 an Agricultural instrue- 
tion Committee was appointed to direct the policy of the Department in Agricultural education, and in 1916 the courses in 
agriculture in public and high schools were revised. The rural educational association developed in 1915 and first functioned 
in 1916, in which year also saw the beginning of boys’ and girls’ clubs. In 1917 the university for the first time offered a 
number of short courses entitling to credit for degrees and took over the summer school for teachers, the department paying 
the railway fare and bearing a portion of the cost of instruction of teachers satisfactorily completing courses leading to a 
diploma. The development from the year of their origin in certain activities may be seen as follows:— 
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In 1919 the Technical Education Act was passed by the legislature providing for day school or classes for the purpose of 
training both adolescents and adults. The establishment and management of such schools was placed in the hands of a 
vocational committee of ten members of whom 3 were to represent employers and 3 employees wherever the institutes were 
situated. 


Medical Inspection.—During the year there was 1 provincial director for medical and dental 
work in rural, village or town schools and 6 local centres. One part time medical officer, 2 full 
time dental officers and a provincial staff of 12 full time nurses and a local staff of 8 full time 
nurses, also 1 part time nurse, were engaged in the work. There were 45,271 pupils examined 
by the provincial staff and 16,913 by the local staffs or a total of 62,184. These reported 48,222 
as needing treatment while 13,221 were treated by the various staffs. 


Special Classes.—To date there is 1 special class for mentally subnormal pupils and 1 for 
retarded but not necessarily subnormal pupils. The latter has 20 pupils. (See table 74, page 120.) 

The deaf of Saskatchewan are educated at provincial expense at the institution for the deaf 
in Winnipeg; the blind by a similar arrangement, at Brantford, Ontario. The number of deaf 
pupils in 1922 was 47; of blind 27. 


In the year 1914 arrangements were made to open a school for the deaf at Regina, the deaf of the province having prev- 
iously been sent to Winnipeg, the government paying a per capita fee to the government of Manitoba. The school was 
opened in 1915 but was closed in 1916, since which date the deaf have been sent to Winnipeg as heretofore. In 1917 a director 
of school hygiene was appointed in the person of a lady who for some years had worked in connection with health inspection 
in the schools of Regina. The activities of this Branch since this date may be seen in the following table:— 


— 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
Number of schools Inspected: was oo cua ke occ Poe ete - 221 548 1121 1,199 
Nuniberof pupils inspected s ek aL eee ee eee 21,561 3,855 14,926 33,831 38,826 
Number receiving medical treatment..............4..... 2,100 - - 2,449 Se aA 
Number: receiving dental treatment. “uch. hos eo. 05 on. - ~ - 2,947 5,629 
‘otalinumber treated, we. einad era dtacsuc. eiagt ct an eee ~ - 2,295 5,396 9,806 
NASTLS UO DIGHIES =A sas Unter eee ee te eerie ied ae 4,295 75 2984325 625 ~ 
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In close connection with this work should be noticed three other activities, two of which have already been discussed: 
1. hot lunches inrural schools; and 2. nutrition classes in connection with the Household Science Branch; and 3. the training 
in school hygiene at the regular normal schools to teachers in training. The two last mentioned date from 1921. ‘The possi- 
bilities or importance of these can only be estimated by medical authorities, but the trend and meaning, especially of the 
Jast mentioned, can be appreciated by all those interested in education. It is also interesting to see how the various branches 
of the department are co-operating towards a common end, the health of the pupils. It should be noticed that the work of 
the school Hygiene Branch includes not only medical inspection of the children, but also inspection of the hygienic conditions 
of schools and grounds. 


Higher Education.—The registration at the provincial university during the year was 1,040— 
656 male and 384 female; at the colleges, 90—86 male and 4female. Full statistics of the personnel 
of universities may be seen in tables 94 to 98; of colleges in tables 99 to 107. Attention is 
particularly drawn to the table showing different classes of colleges in the different provinces. 


Private Schools.—The number enrolled in elementary and secondary private schools was 
2,514—1,100 male and 1,414 female. These private schools exist to the number of 39. It will 
be noticed on page 162 that the classification of 2,433 pupils is given by grade, age and sex. An 
analysis of these institutions by the number of students in residence may be seen on table 108, 
page 157. Tables of business colleges will be found on pages 163-165. The number of students in 
business colleges reporting during the year was 649. 


ALBERTA. 


Summary of Enrolment in All Institutions.—During the school year of 1921-22 there were 
enrolled in all educational institutions in Alberta 155,699. Of these, 142,902 were in ordinary 
day schools (publicly controlled elementary and secondary); 3,202 in vocational schools; 760 in 
normal schools; 964 in colleges; 1,285 in universities; 546 in summer schools for teachers, over and 
above the university short course for teachers; 29 in the school for the Deaf at Winnipeg; 2 in 
the school for the Deaf at Montreal; 11 in the school for the Blind at Brantford, Ontario; 2 in the 
school for the Blind at Montreal; 2,304 in private business colleges; 2,489 in private elementary 
and secondary schools; and 1,203 in Indian schools. The number mentioned in vocational schools 
does not include the students of agricultural schools of which statistics are not available. 

The enrolment in similar institutions in the previous year, was 148,127. 


Elementary and Secondary Schools —The 142,902 enrolled in elementary and secondary 
schools were accommodated in 4,485 departments of 2,861 schools. Of these, 53,330 were in 57 
cities and towns, of whom 4,284 were in 10 separate schools; 23,310 were in departments of other 
graded schools; the total‘number of departments in the 273 graded schools being 1,897; 66,211 
were in 2,588 ungraded schools. Of the graded school pupils, 6,571 were in 166 classrooms of 68 
consolidations; 4,055 in 115 classrooms of 50 rural graded schools not in consolidations. It 
was pointed out in last year’s statistical report that the enrolment in ordinary day schools was. 
then 5-59 times what it was in 1905. In 1922 it had increased to 5-89 times that of 1905. 
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Average daily attendance——The average daily attendance in these schools was 100,515 as 
against 82,416 in the calendar year 1920. This average attendance, which in 1920 had increased 
to 6-16 times what it was in 1905, is now 7:51 times. The province has for some years given 
very definite information upon the regularity of attendance, and this information is reproduced in 
table 8. It will be seen that relatively the number attending less than 20 days and from 20 to 50 
days—in short the pupils whose attendance may be considered inadequate, have been decreasing 
rapidly, while the number attending over 150 days or about 7; months have been increasing. 

~The work of enforcing school attendance in towns and cities is carried on by local attend- 
ance officers. During the year a new form was in use by these officers in reporting to the depart- 
ment. ‘The purpose of introducing this form was to endeavour to obtain a closer check on the 
causes of absence from school and the various teachers were required to report all half day absen- 
ces. The result was very satisfactory in smaller centres. The number of work certificates 
granted during the year in cities and towns was 398. Associated with the ordinary attendance 
enforcement branch are other branches of child welfare work, among them the neglected child- 
ren’s department and the department dealing with mental defectives. The co-operation of 
these departments seems to be of considerable assistance to the attendance officers. 

The results of efficiency in carrying out the attendance Act, the co-operation of the various 
allied branches and of the general public are very apparent in table 8. Comparing the present 
average attendance in 1922 of over 70 p.c. with previous percentages of attendance it is notice- 
able that it is higher than the percentage of 1921 in any province of Canada except British Col- 
umbia and Quebec; while Quebec was the only province exceeding or attaining this figure up to 
1910. This percentage alone is an indication rather than a definite measurement. Further 
figures on attendance are being given by the province, showing not only the day’s attendance by 
periods but also the relationship of the possible to the actual aggregate attendance. It is clear 
that in this province, as in Ontario and Saskatchewan, the time lost by irregularity pure and 
simple is not over half of that lost by pupils entered late in the year or leaving early. 


The history of conscious activity to promote regularity of attendance includes the history of activities in manual training, 
etc., and of compulsory attendance laws. Other and more powerful agents are always presupposed, e.g., an improvement 
in facilities for attending; of conditions encouraging attendance; and the attitude towards school matters in general. These, 
however, are not subject to statistical measurement. A few historical notes on manual training, etc., will be found below in 
connection with that subject. Compulsory attendance laws became effective when the Department of Education took over 
the enforcement of compulsory laws from the superintendent of neglected children. A truant officer was appointed in 1913 
Trustees who hitherto were not compelled to keep schools open more than 120 days if there were not more than 20 children, 
and notat allifthere were no more than 10 children, in the district, were foribdden to have schools closed except as appointed 
by the Minister. In 1918 the age limit for compulsory attendance was raised from 14 to 15 years. 


Grade, Age and Sex.—The pupils in general schools were distributed by grade as follows:— 
Grade I, 31,434; II, 16,171; III, 16,066; IV Aa AS45 0. 12,0303, V1, 510,922-V 11, 8,416; VIII, 
7,625; IX, 3,522; X, 2,236; XI, 1,371; XII, 380; total 142,092: The increase in the upper grades 
as compared with the lower grades since 1912, the year in which the twelve grade system was 
introduced may be seen as follows: . 
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Percentage of the Total Enrolment in 


Grades Grades 
Grade I IX to XAT | VELto XI 


pe? MAD avi youn Nets iD, OBIih Htll he VEL) ee Paes at iy Peet ey 32-24 3-92 14-65 
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The distribution by age during 1915, 1921 and 1922 was as follows: 
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— 12 years 13 years 14 years 15 years 16 years 17 years 18 years 
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Attention is called to the proportion of pupils at the age of 14 or over in 1922 as compared 
with that in 1915—24 p.c., as against 15 p.c. It is also noticeable that there is no appreciable 
decrease between the ages of 13 and 14 in 1922, while in 1915 there was a decrease of nearly 30 p.c. 

The distribution by grade of pupils leaving school at the age of 15 years since 1919 may be 
seen as follows: 
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Grades 
Year 

I II III IV V VI VIL 
ro loses ht Ph 2 eee, 2-20 2-30 2-20 4-80 7-70 12-90 29-10 
10 20stt3.5 thew, rutsWe eeanamrene 0-91 1-21 2-06 4-23 7-04 13-20 17-10 
1801 Pac codebase a oe eee 1:12 1-05 3-92 6-09 9-91 16-84 19-16 
1900 Oe ene eee 1-1 1-61 3-59 7-02 11-28 16-52 19-29 
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Grades 

Year ve vm. CC 

Vill < es xt ty Total 
WOU0SS coed ahomadebe teeth de ERP 26-60 8-40 3-10 2-00 0-40 100 
TO pote bate ida sc tice wads alias 29-98 12-14 5-92 3-41 2-80 100 
eee eet aA carne aaa cee 33-55 6-65 1-47 0-24 0-00 100 
IGOR ORGS A Tet Re ie PO een 29:79 6-59 2-34 0-81 0-02 100 
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The following shows the distribution by grade and sex at the age of 13 years in 1922:— 
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a I II Ill IV Vv VI VII 
Boys csc awe ek Os 108 149 408 734 1,158 1,608 1,403 
Girkarc eri rere OO 95 118 314 566 916 1,427 1,427 
Totals? sic) eee eoete 203 267 723 1,300 2,074 3,035 2,830 
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—— VIII Ix x x XII Total 
TB OVS earaia a rete a eae taeie fold nz, c.sleetereteiatetcheisteneleaiet: 837 140 24 3 - 6,573 
Cla Ue eno nis ak eee mee ore 847 176 18 1 - 5,905 
Total A diiticstatecnetesneee oh ne 1,684 316 42 4 - 12,478 


The relative attainments of boys and girls as shown by comparing the comparative distribu- 
tion at a single age (in this case 13) may be seen as follows. This shows differences which would 
not appear in single averages. It is noticeable that 39 p.c. of the boys are below grade VI at this 
age as against 34 p.c. of the girls, and only 36:5 p.c. of the boys are above grade VI as against 
41-7 p.c. of the girls, and that in general the girls at this age seem to be more advanced than boys 
by about one promotion. 


Comparative distribution by grade of boys and girls at the age of 13. 
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In close connection with the distribution of pupils by grades should be mentioned a revision 
in the course of studies for both elementary and secondary schools which is now on trial. A 
new course for elementary schools was outlined during the year 1921-22 and subjected to very 
careful tests by teachers who prepared constructive criticisms which were brought up at the meet- 
ing of the educational association during Easter Week, 1923. A draft of anew course of studies 
for high schools is in the course of preparation. 
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Teachers.—The number of teachers in elementary and secondary schools in 1922 was 5,787 
—1,438 male and 4,359 female. The distribution by class of certificate was 1,290 first class; 
3,204 second class; 592 third class; 471 permits; 91 pending (that is with certificates from other 
provinces); and 139 special, such as manual training, domestic science, etc. 


The large number in normal schools during the year (nearly 1,000) indicates that the supply 
of fully trained teachers is fast becoming adequate. It is noticeable that in 1921-22, 78 p.c. 
of the regular teachers had certificates of second class standing or higher—The proportion of 
males to females (1 to 3) shows a slight increase over that of the last five or six years, but has 
evidently not yet recovered from the effects of the war—previous to the war the male teachers 
were in the proportion of 1 to 2, but by 1918 had fallen to 1 to 4. Teachers’ residences, which are 
increasing in number, will no doubt tend to attract more men to rural positions. 


Teachers in Training.—The number of teachers in training during 1922 was 760—218 male, 
and 542 female. These were in attendance in the three normal schools at Calgary, Camrose and 
Edmonton. Of the teachers in training, 34—15 male and 19 female— were trained for academic 
certificates; 147-47 male and 100 female—for first class; 378—90 male and 288 female—for 
second class. These were taught by a staff of 22—13 male and 9 female—permanent full time 
teachers. ‘The regular model schools attached to the normal schools had 31 teachers. Two of 
these model schools were 8 grade schools and one was a 9 grade school. In addition to the model 
schools were other schools for observation and practise teaching. 


The first normal school was opened at Calgary in 1905 having in connection a model school with 8 rooms. In 1908 
to supply the demand for teachers, an arrangement was made whereby British teachers were to be recognized as qualified 
to teach in Alberta schools, the British educational officials co-operating in weighing and reporting on the qualifications 
of applicants. A second normal school was opened at Camrose in 1912. In 1913 was opened an English school for foreigners 
for the purpose of training foreigners to teach among their own people. An arrangement was made between the three prairie 
provinces whereby a teacher holding a Grade XI certificate and having had 33 weeks of professional training is recognized 
as a second class teacher. A summer school for teachers, with a special view of training for the elementary course in agri- 
culture, was opened in 1913. In 1919 the Province introduced the system of advancing loans to cover the cost of normal 
training. In the same year the minimum requirements for teachers’ certificates were raised to Grade XI and 8 months of 
normal training, and these loans, no doubt, would facilitate attainment to the standard now required. Also in 1919 provision 
was made for teachers’ residences. Each district erecting such a residence at a cost of not less than $1,000 with adequate 
furniture and 5 acres of ground appurtenant was to receive a grant equal to one third of the total cost. In 1918 the legis- 
lature fixed the minimum salary in ungraded schools at $840. The third normal school was opened at Edmonton in 1920. 
This school had an enrolment of 110 students with at least Grade XI standing at the outset. In 1922 it had 157 of whom 29 
were training for academic and 33 first class certificates. 


Summer School for Teachers.—The attendance of the 1922 season was the largest in its history 
being 620, 721 having applied for admission. This attendance formed an increase of 153 over that 
of the previous year. Of the enrolment 100 were in courses offered by the university, 15 were 
qualifying for academic certificates and 29 for certificates of the first class. 


Teachers’ and Trustees’ Association and Conventions.—The growing importance of these 
organizations is shown by the part the educational association is taking in connection with the 
new course of studies. There is little doubt that teachers’ associations will become more and 
more important in the future, especially with the growth of experiment in education. 


Secondary Education.—That secondary education is now carried on whenever a teacher is 
found qualified to teach the high school grades may be seen in table 55, which shows that a con- 
siderable number of pupils are enrolled in secondary grades even in ungraded schools. As in 
most other provinces, secondary education in Alberta is strictly a continuation of the elementary 
grades, and continuation departments are to be found in nearly all of the graded schools exvept 
in cities and towns which have regular high schools. The rural high school is now a feature of 
education in Alberta. The age, grade, sex distribution of over 6,000 pupils in secondary schools 
in 50 towns is to be found in table 65, also the number of pupils taking different subjects of studies. 
This table will have particular interest after the new course of studies is in operation. In this 
course of studies the number of subjects is reduced with a view to encouraging intensive work and 
a large number of optionals is introduced. 


Agricultural, Industrial and other Special Studies.—During 1921-1922 there were in connection 
with the ordinary school grades‘in the regular school 23 institutions teaching manual training 
with 17 teachers and 3,128 pupils; 28 institutions and classes offering domestic science with 20 
teachers and 4,284 pupils; and 5 giving commercial courses with 21 teachers and 516 pupils. 
It will be inferred from the number of teachers that some of them were itinerant. There were 
21 night schools with 121 teachers and 1,830 pupils; 1 correspondence course with 2 teachers 
and 282 pupils. Boys’ clubs to the number of 14 with approximately 350 members and girls’ 
clubs to the number of 40 with approximately 680 members were reported; also 129 school fairs 
with 24,000 pupils exhibiting. The total number of pupils in institutions within the meaning 
of the Dominion Technical Education Act was 3,477. 


In 1911 evening classes for foreigners were in operation in Calgary with an enrolment of 700 in technical work and 300 
in other evening classes. In 1913 three schools of agriculture at Olds, Claresholm and Vermilion with a registration of 266 
pupils were opened. In the same year a summer school for teachers with a special view to the training of teachers for an 
elementary course in agriculture was set in operation. A provincial director of technical education was appointed in 1914, 
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Rural School Organization.—During the year 1921-22 there were 68 consolidations in Alberta 
from 217 original districts. Of these, 51 were graded and 17 ungraded schools. There were in 
all 6,571 pupils, of whom 6,010 were in 166 graded classrooms. The average attendance was 
71 p.c. of the enrolment. Conveyance was carried on by 193 vehicles. Over and above consol- 
idated schools were 59 rural graded schools from 50 original districts with 115 graded classrooms 
and 4,055 pupils. The average attendance was 2,413, or about 60 p.c. of the enrolment. As 
in the case of Saskatchewan, it will be noticed that the regularity of attendance of pupils conveyed 
in vans is much better than of those not so conveyed. The rural secondary school is a recent 
organization, and has not yet had time to show decided development. 


Even before 1905 Alberta had gone so far as the beginning of consolidation. A provision was incorporated in the school 
ordnance of 1901 empowering trustees to arrange for the conveyance of pupils in the districts. In 1913 grants to consolidation 
were provided according to: (1) the number of original units; (2) according as a consolidated school had at least 6 pupils 
in Grades above VIII; (3) the number of vans; (4) the number of approved motor conveyances; (5) community halls; 
(6) provision for conveyance of isolated pupils. In 1914 there were 2 consolidations formed out of 8 units. In 1915 there 
were 12 from 38 units and with 563 pupils. Since that date consolidations have increased at the rate of about 7 a year 
until the present number of 68 has been reached. In 1919 an amendment to the consolidation Act provided that when the 
question came up as to whether a village or town and rural districts should consolidate, the rural and urban districts might 
vote on the que:tion separately. In this way the danger to the rural district of being outvoted on the question was elimi- 
nated. Notwithstanding the changes, twelve new consolidations were established during the year. Also in 1919 a very 
interesting move was made in the providing of an annual grant of $400, for the second room opened in a rural district in addi- 
tion to the usual $200, for the junior room of a graded school. This has had the effect of 50 rural graded schools being opened 
to date. In connection with rural education should be mentioned the activities in connection with teachers’ residences. 
Each district erecting such a residence at a cost of not less than $1,000, with adequate furniture and 5 acres of ground appurt- 
enant, was to receive a grant equal to one third of the total cost. By 1920 there were two of these erected. Another phase 
of rural educational activities was secondary consolidation of rural high schools. Two of these were in existence in 1921 
and in 1922. Consideration is also being given to the matter of erecting municipal school boards. 


Medical Inspection and Special Classes.—In 1921-22 in connection with school medical 
inspection in Alberta, were 4 full time and 2 part time medical officers; 5 full time dental officers; 
19 full time and 2 part time nurses; 4 clinics; and 3 psychological experts. The number of pupils 
examined was 44,421 of whom 23,243 were reported as needing treatment and 17,344 were treated. 
The accommodation for the special education of mentally subnormal pupils were: 1 institution 
with 50 pupils, and 4 special classes with 67 pupils. Of special interest is the existence of 1 
special class with 40 pupils for super-normals. 


In 1911 the school board at Edmonton inaugurated a system of medical inspection of school children. In 1918 the legis 
lature made it compulsory for boards of trustees in town schools to employ a medical practitioner to inspect school children 
at least once a year, and authorized them to provide for treatment. In this year a home for mentally defective children 
was opened at Edmonton with 35 inmates. The separate school board of the city introduced medical inspection in this 
year. Beginnings were made in 1919 at several rural centres for medical inspection, especially by public health nurses who 
are not under the Department. The Edmonton city board during this year took a step towards special education of children 
of subnormal mentality, two rooms being provided for this purpose. In addition to these an ‘“‘opportunity’’ class was opened 
for children who although mentally normal had been retarded through other causes. In the matter of medical inspection, 
besides the ordinary inspection, two complete physical examinations were required of each child, one in Grade I and the 
other in Grade V. In 1920 some inspectors reported that nearly every school in their inspectorates had been medically 
inspected during the year. The blind and the deaf had for many years been provided for by arrangements with the govern- 
ments of Ontario and Manitoba, Alberta paying Ontario for the education of the blind at Brantford, and Manitoba for the 
education of the deaf at Winnipeg. 


Higher Education.—In 1921-22 there were 1,285 students enrolled in the provincial university, 
ane 657 students in the technical college, 148 in theological colleges and 159 students in affiliated 
colleges. 


Alberta College was founded by the Methodists in 1903 and had about 1,000 students in matriculation subjects, theology * 
etc. by 1913. At the first session of the Alberta Legislature in 1905 steps were taken to establish a university. In 1907 
provision was made for the purchase of a university site and the Lieutenant-Governor was authorized to appoint a president. 
The Senate met for the first time in 1908 and decided to proceed with the organization of the first faculty—Arts and 
Science,—which was opened in the autumn with a staff of 4 professors and an enrolment of 37 students. Robertson college, 
a purely theological institution, was opened by the Presbyterians in 1910, and in the same year St. John’s College was opened 
by the Roman Catholics asaseminary. In 1911 provincial health laboratories were transferred to the university building. 
In 1912 the first building on the university site was opened. In 1913 a faculty of medicine was opened at the university, and 
Robertson College and Alberta College were affiliated to the university. Arrangements were made by the Presbyterians 
and Methodists for a part staff while them degrees in theology were to be controlled by the university senate of which the 
principals of the colleges are ex-officio members. To every theological college desiring affiliation was offered a site of about 
8 acreson the University ground. The various professional societies have one by one become affiliated with the university, 
giving over to the university senate, on which they are represented, the power of controlling their examinations. The follow- 
ing societies had been affiliated by 1913: Alberta Land Surveyors; Alberta Dental Association; The College of Physicians 
and Surgeons; the Alberta Architects’ Association; The Land Society of Alberta; the Institute of Chartered Accountants; 
and the Pharmaceutical Association. An extension department with a full time secretary had also been opened, the secre- 
tary to visit the farm centres with the object of bringing the university in close touch with the life of the province. In 
1915 was recommended the appointment of a board of provincial examiners linking the work of the Department of Education 
with that of the university. This board was operating in 1917. 


School Support.—The expenditure on education during the calendar year 1921 was $12,134,488 
of which $5,213,011 was in teachers’ salaries. The receipts were $12,038,052 of which $1,146,722 
was contributed by the government; and $10,891,330 by ratepayers. The expenditure by the 
university was $1,476,119, of which $450,000 was capital and $1,026,119 current. The expendi- 
ture by colleges was $176,270—$79 ,625 capital and $96,645 current. The receipts of the univer- 
sity was $1,021,355 of which $427,825 were government grants and $51,560 fees. The cost per. 
pupil enrolled in ordinary schools was $61.24 and in average daily attendance $87.09. (See 
page 140 for historical table of receipts and expenditure of the Department; page 141 for a similar 


table on cost per pupil; page 153 for financial statistics of university; and page 154 for financial 
statistics of colleges.) 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Summary of Enrolment in all I nstitutions.— During the school year 1921-22 there were enrolled 
in all educational institutions in British Columbia, 104,590!. Of these 91,919 were in ordinary 
day schools (elementary and high); 685 in normal schools; 5,628 in technical and night schools; 
23 in the school for the Blind?; 52 in the school for the Deaf; 1,231 in the university; 189 in col- 
leges; 1,075 in private business colleges; 1,283 in private elementary and secondary schools ; 234 
in a departmental summer school for teachers ; and 2,505 in Indian schools. The total enrolment 
in similar institutions during the previous year was 97,912. The year 1921-22, therefore, shows 
an increase of 6,965 or 7 p.c. over the previous year. 


Elementary and Secondary Schools.—The 91,919 enrolled in 991 elementary and secondary 
schools were accommodated as follows: 8,634—3,788 boys and 4,846 girls—in 58 high schools; 
40,965—21,176 boys and 19,789 girls in 95 city graded elementary schools; 24,371 in 180 rural 
municipality schools; 17,949 in rural and assisted schools. Besides the high schools should be 
mentioned superior schools having pupils in advance of what would be called grade VII in other 
provinces. 

The enrolment represents an increase of 5,969, or about 7 p.c. over that of the previous year. 
The percentage of increase was greatest in the case of high schools with about 19 p.c.; second, in 
the case of rural municipal schools with 9 p.c.; third, of rural and assisted achools with about 7 
p.c.; while the least increase was shown by city elementary schools with about 4 p.c. Asaresult 
of the increase 49 new schools opened in districts recently settled. 


Average Daily Attendance.—The average daily attendance was 75,528, or 82-16 p.c. of the 
enrolment, the highest in provincial records, and a considerable increase over the very high 
average of last year. This average was distributed as follows: 7,481 or 86-65 p.c. in high schools; 
35,642 or 87 p.c. in city elementary schools; 20,096, or 85-77 p.c. in rural municipality schools; 
and 11,499, or 64-06 p.c. in rural and assisted schools, 

As mentioned in last year’s statistical report, the enrolment in British Columbia has increased 
872 times from 1873 to 1921, and the average attendance 119-13 times. The year 1922 brought 
a further record of 89} times in enrolment and 131-3 times in attendance. Tables 4 and 9 
show how this growth has proceeded. ; 


An Act of 1873 introduced a permissive compulsory attendance clause, giving power to trustees under certain restrictions 
to compel parents and guardians of children from 7 to 14 years of age to send them to school, Since that date the compul- 
sory attendance laws have passed through successive phases of severity until in 1922 it was enacted that those responsible 
for absentee pupils between 7 and 15 years of age, not especially exempted, were liable to a fine for each day’s absence. 

hether from the efficiency of the compulsory laws; the organization of rural municipal schools; the superior attractions 
offered by the large proportion of graded schools; or by the equableness of the climate; or more probably from all these 
causes combined; British Columbia has the highest percentage of attendance in Canada, the second being Quebec. 


Grade, Age, etc.—The pupils in elementary schools in British Columbia were distributed by 
grade as follows: primer (grade I), 13,714; First Reader (grade IT) 14,454; Second Reader 
(probably equivalent to grades III and IV) 14,420; Third Reader (grades V and Vije222b3; 
Fourth Reader (grades VII and VIII) 18,174. The distribution by these grades in the three 
types of schools may be seen on page 90. Particular attention is drawn to the comparatively 
small number in grade I, and the large number in grades VII and VIII. 

Several changes were made in the text-books and courses of studies during the year. <A 
new set of readers authorized also in the three prairie provinces was compiled and revised by a 
committee of teachers representing the four provinces. 


Secondary Education.—Besides the pupils in high schools were 17 in city schools with con-* 
tinuation classes, 29 in rural municipality schools with continuation classes, 264 in rural and 
assisted schools with continuation classes. However, 8,634 pupils in secondary grade were 
accommodated in high schools. 

The regulations governing admission to high schools were changed during the year. For 
some years all entrance pupils in the larger cities as well as 60 p.c. of those attending schools of 
seven or eight divisions (departments or classrooms) in other districts were promoted upon 
recommendation of their teachers. This method did not seem to produce sufficiently satisfactory 
‘ results, and the new regulations provide for the promotion without examination of only the more 
studious and advanced pupils attending schools of seven or more divisions. The rest are required 
to pass an examination set by the Department in arithmetic, geography, grammar, composition, 
etc.; to make an average of 60 p.c. on the examination; and also produce a statement from their 
teachers certifying satisfactory completion of work in history, English literature, nature study 
and hygiene. On the year’s examinations, 2,168 candidates succeeded in passing, while 1,417 
were promoted without examination. The regulations governing the issuing of matriculation 
certificates were modified in order to allow persons who are actually engaged in mercantile, 
industrial or other occupations to write off one or more subjects at any June or September examin- 
ation. Matriculation under these conditions must be completed within four consecutive years. 
A new regulation was put in force by which superior school pupils are required to write the depart- 
mental examinations for promotion from the first to the second year and from the second to the 
junior matriculation year. This matter was left optional with the high schools. 


1 Excluding duplicates; e¢.g., university and summer school for teachers. y ‘ 
2 Of these 15 were at Brantford, Ont., and 8 in the school for the blind in British Columbia. 
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The first high school in British Columbia was established in Victoria in 1876. In the same year was held the first 
competitive examination for entrance into high school in twenty-one of the public schools and by 160 candidates, of whom 
-only 68 passed. The papers were in Arithmetic, English Grammar, Spelling and Geography. _ In 1884 a high school was 
established at New Westminster; in 1886 at Nanaimo; and in 1890 at Vancouver. The first departmental high school 
‘inspector was appointed in 1911 and a second in 1920. In 1910 an amendment to the Act of 1905 established Superior schools. 
These were devised for bringing secondary education within the reach of rural children, and were established in rural 
municipal school districts and organized rural districts, where there were at least 10 persons available as high school pupils, 
to teach the senior grade of the elementary school course and the Junior grade of the high school course. Up till 1916 the 
high school pupils were examined at the end of each school year by the Department of Education. In 1916 the Department 
tried the experiment of omitting departmental examinations in the preliminary Junior high school grade, credit being given 
to pupils on the report of the schools. This experiment was extended in 1918 to second year high school pupils. In 1919 high 
school entrance examinations were done away with in cities of the first and second class. In 1921, however, there were 
symptoms of a desire to return towards the departmental examination system; this year the department prepared papers 
for the first two years of high school leaving the writing of them optional with the school. In 1921 the Junior and Senior 


University Matriculation examination superseded the two senior high school years in the departmental curriculum. 


Teachers. —The number of teachers in elementary and secondary schools in 1922 was 2,994— 
700 male and 2,294 female. Of these, 301—184 male and 117 female—were in high schools; 
1,149—191 male and 958 female—were in city elementary schools; 719—132 male and 587 female— 
were in rural municipality schools; and 825—193 male and 632 female—were in regularly organ- 
ized assisted rural schools. The classification of these teachers was 482 academic; 548 First 
Class; 1,217 Second Class; 374 Third Class; 202 temporary and 171 special. The male teachers 
increased by 105 or 18 p.c. over the previous year. An increase of 49 academic certificates and 
58 First Class certificates and a decrease of 44 in Third Class certificates show the trend of teach- 
ers’ qualifications. A teachers’ bureau has been organized in connection with the Department. 
This service is free to both teachers and trustee boards. During the year, about 600 teachers 


were thus placed in touch with school boards. 


Teachers in Training —During the year 1922 there were in British Columbia for teacher training, 
2 normal schools with a teaching staff of 10 regular fulltime. The number of teachers in traiming 
was 685—155 male and 530 female. Of these, 196—60 male and 136 female—were training for 
First Class certificates; and 489—95 male and 394 female—for second class. In the model schools 
attached, 62 teachers were in charge. ‘The two normal schools had libraries with 5,100 volumes. 
The provincial summer school (July 10 to Aug. 11) was attended by 213 teachers during the 
year. Among the subjects taught were rural science, primary grade, manual training, etc. The 
‘third summer session of the university of British Columbia was held during July and a part of 
August and was attended by 9 inspectors and over. 200 teachers. Students thus attending are 
given credit in first or second years in Arts and Science. In addition to the regular university 
courses are given such courses as advanced commercial work for teachers holding first class or 
academic certificates. There were also provided 3 advanced courses in educational subjects for 
inspectors, principals of schools and other mature students. By means of this summer session 
several teachers who were holders of Second Class certificates have completed the additional work 
required for First Class certificates. 

The first provincial normal school for teachers training was opened in Vancouver in 1901. An Act of 1910 authorized the 
board of examiners to grant four classes of teachers’ certificates; Third class, valid for three years; and Second, First, and Aca- 
demic classes, valid for life. After 1911 all recipients of third class license had to hold a certificate from a normal school. 
A second normal school with a two-division model school was opened at Victoria, in 1915. In 1918 for the first time pupils 
successful in the third year commercial examinations were admitted to normal schools with the object of providing a supply 
of commercial teachers. The regulations of 1919 provided that the teachers of the academic class must hold a university 
‘degree. Inthe same year courses in education were first offered by the university. In 1921 a departmental summer school 
for teachers had 207 in attendance, while 124 attended the summer school for teachers conducted by the university. . In 


1914 night classes were formed in Victoria specially to instruct teachers of the junior elementary grade in clay-modelling, 
ete. Evening classes were opened in this city in the same year to provide special training for subnormal children. 


Rural Education.—In 1922 there were 180 rural school municipalities with 579 graded class- 
rooms with 22,252 pupils, and 81 ungraded classrooms with 2,119 pupils. There were also 266 
graded class rooms in the rural school districts with 8,487 pupils, and 392 ungraded classrooms 
with 9,462 pupils. i abo 

These municipalities employ 4 medical officers, 2 dental officers and 10 specialists in agri- 
culture. There were in all 150 school gardens. 

The most important organization for furthering rural school education is the Rural Municipal School and the other rural 
graded schools. Conveyance of children is carried on where necessary. The rural municipality districts were introduced 
in 1906 and reduced the number of school districts in the province from 257 in 1905-6 to 167 in 1906-7.. The activities and - 
success of the rural municipality school district can be adequately represented only by a full statistical description. Parti- 


cular attention is, therefore, called to table 67, showing the growth, enrolment, grading and special subjects in rural muni- 
cipal schools since 1906. 


Agricultural, Technical and other Special Education.—During the year 1921-22 there were 
in connection with the ordinary school grades in British Columbia 12 classes giving instruction 
in agriculture with 10 teachers and 450 pupils; 79 classes with 62 teachers and 10,470 pupils- 
giving instruction in manual training; 51 classes with 46 teachers and 8,006 pupils giving instruc- 
tion in domestic science; and 35 classes giving instruction in commercial courses. In other than 
ordinary schools but below college grade were the following :— 
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In the university there were 69 in agricultural courses, and 217 in industrial short courses; 


Correspondence courses included 1 with 152 students in industrial branches; 1 with 12 
students in commercial branches and 1 with 300 students in ordinary school grades. The technical 
branch of the regular university courses may be seen in tables 96 to 107. The school and home 
projects included 150 school gardens operated by 4,000 pupils, and 50 home gardens operated 
by 600 pupils. ‘During the year there were 15 school fairs. 


The correspondence courses in ordinary grades are for the benefit of children in isolated 
districts. These courses are conducted by the Department, are free and cover the work of elemen- 
tary schools. As may be noticed, correspondence courses were also given in technical branches. 
Classes for teacher training, manual training, and domestic science were held on Saturdays in 
Vancouver, and from these classes manual training instructors were recruited as vacancies occurred, 
The technical schools now provide three years’ work at the end of which a technical leaving certi- 
ficate is issued. In the household science courses is included instruction in such subjects as 
hygiene, child welfare, home-nursing, ete. Elementary agricultural education includes instruction 
in the high and elementary schools. The two year course prescribed was taken by 457 students 
attending high schools where the subject is taught by specialists. 


In 1914 provincial legislation provided for prevocational classes, and the Vancouver board decided to organize day 
classes of children over the age of 15 about to leave school. In the same year the province operated the first summer course 
in rural science and the administration of school gardens was taken over by the Department. A director of high schools 
and pre-vocational work was appointed in 1916. In 1915 a director of elementary agricultural education and organizer of 
technical education and night schools were appointed. In 1917 the first technical class for boys was opened in Vancouver 
in connection with one of the high schools. In the same year an information and employment bureau in connection with 
schools was opened in Vancouver. It was arranged that the principals of schools should file particulars about pupils from 
14 to 17 years of age and that the bureau might refer to these in placing adolescents in leaving school in touch with employer. 
In 1918 pupils who had successfully completed their third year commercial course were admitted for the first time to normal 
schools with the object of providing a supply of commercial teachers. In 1919 the university arranged’ to accept as partial 
students pupils who had passed a matriculation examination in technical subjects. In 1920 a technical school was opened 
for the first time at Victoria. Special technical teachers’ certificates were issued for the first time this year. In 1921 a large 
building was provided for a technical school at Vancouver, also one at New Westminster. Vancouver, this year established 
a trade course attached to labour organization in the work of apprenticeship training. Commercial courses, by this time 
had been established in 10 centres in the province. 


Medical Inspection and Special Classes.—At the beginning of the year, a school for the deaf 
and dumb was opened by the Department in Vancouver and later established in permanent 
quarters at Point Grey. There are now 62 children in attendance. The Boy’s Industrial school 
previously at Point Grey was moved to Coquitlam. 


In 1907, the Vancouver school board appointed a full time medical officer, and a year later, a school nurse, for the regular 
and systematic examination of all school children. The medical staff by 1912 had increased to one full time medical officer, 
one half time assistant and two school nurses. Arrangements were also made for free treatment of those who could not 
afford to pay. A school clinic commenced operation, treatment in the way of glasses, etc. being given free wherever neces- 
sary. The board was also arranging for the institution of open air schools for delicate children. In the following year, (1913) 
medical inspection was established in South Vancouver. In 1914 a dental clinic was established in Vancouver with a dentist 
employed for 24 hoursa month. Extensive medical examinations were carried out in South Vancouver and New West- 
minster, all the schools being examined in the former Municipality, and 2,023 in the latter, where one half-time doctor and 
a full-time nurse were appointed for the first time. In 1918 asecond dental clinic was opened in Vancouver, and a psychologist 
was appointed to study retarded children and organize special classes. In 1919 the medical staff numbered 3 doctors and 
7 nurses while a fifth dentist was appointed during the year. A sum of money was also set aside in Victoria for a dental 
clinic. In 19°0 an arrangement was made by the Van ouver board to treat, free of charge, children of families whose income 
did not exceed $4a week permember. Treatment went on at such a rapid rate, that before the end of the year this privilege 
was extended to incomes not exceeding $5 a week. A dental clinic was opened at Victoria during the year, legislation giving 
effect to the appointment of a dental officer and an assistant school nurse. Service was also introduced at Victoria for children 
suffering from malnutrition. By 1921 the medical staff of Vancouver consisted of 1 medical doctor, 2 lady assistant doctors 
and 8 nurses. Al! dental cases had been treated. 


Special classes.—In 1912 an important movement began at Victoria in the interests of retarded and backward children. 
Two schools introduced what was known as ‘‘Batavia”’ teachers, that is, teachers, in charge of no particular class, but devot- 
ing their time to teaching backward children of all grades. In the same year special classes for sub-normal chiidren were 
established in Vancouver. Also in the same year the board was arranging for the institution of an open air school for delicate 
children. In 1914 evening classes were opened in Vancouver to provide special training in teaching sub-normal children. 
In 1915 a special class for sub-normals above imbecile grade was opened in Victoria and a class for deaf children was opened 
in Vancouver. In 1916 a class was opened for blind children in Vancouver. Mention was made this year of eight children 
attending “‘oral”’ classes, and of two auxiliary classes with approximaetly 12 pupils each in the latter city. In 1918 a psychol- 
ogist was appointed in Vancouver to study retarded pupils and organize special classes. By 1919 there were in operation in 
this city 10 and by 1920, 12 special classes. In the latter year a social worker was appointed by the city to act as a sort of 
guardian for such children while attending school and more especially after leaving school to go to work. By 1921 the special 
classes in Vancouver had increased to 16, four being added during the year. In this year the school for the deaf was taken 
over by the government. 


Higher Education.—In 1921-22 there were registered in the university of British Columbia 
1,231 students. Full statistics of the personnel of the university may be seen in tables 94 to 98; 
of colleges on tables 99 to 107; the financial statistics in tables 104 to 106. Attention is par- 
ticularly drawn to the table showing the different classes of colleges in the province. 


In 1890 a rather unsuccessful attempt was made to establish a provincial university; proceedings having actually reached 
the point of an electing of a senate. In 1896 an amendment was made to the School Act whereby boards of trustees of the 
four cities were allowed to petition to obtain charters of incorporation as boards of governors of their respective high schools 
that they might be in a position to affiliate them with eastern universities. Accordingly, the high schools of Vancouver and 
Victoria were affiliated with McGill University, which affiliation was extended in 1906 to incorporate the Royal Institute 
for the Advancement of Learning of British Columbia. Under this Act, amended in 1907, power was granted to this institution 
to establish at such places as McGill university might desire, colleges for the higher education of men and women. The 
University classes of Vancouver and Victoria were transferred to the control of the Royal Institute. Three years in Arts 
and two in Applied Science were taken at Vancouvei and two years in Arts were taken at Victoria. |The expenses were met 
by grants from the province and the school trustees and by voluntary contributions. In 1907 an act was passed setting apart 
for university endowment lands not exceeding 200,000 acres, and in 1908 another act was passed to establish an incorporated 
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university. The first meeting of convocation was held in 1912. In 1920 Victoria College, one of the McGill colleges, was 


affiliated with the university. Since the establishment of the university, it is probable that few countries in the world 
have gone so far in linking the work of the school with that of the university. In 1921 the Department of Education substi- 
tuted Junior and Senior Matriculation standing as the academic preparation for entrance into normal schools. In 1920 also 
a course in education was first offered in the university.. In 1922 it had students in summer schools for teachers. It is 


no exaggeration to state that the system of education in British Columbia is continuous from kindergarten to a university 
degree. 


Private Schools —The number enrolled in elementary and secondary private schools was 
1,283—423 male and 851 female. It will be noticed in table 119 that the classification of the 
1,283 pupils is given by grade, age and sex. An analysis of the institutions by the number of 
students, residence, etc. may be seen in table 108. The statistics of business colleges will be found. 
in table 120. The number of students in business colleges reporting during the year was 1,075. 


School Support.—During the year 1921 the expenditure on education was $7,833,578 of which 
Government grants amount to $3,141,738; and $4,691,840 was raised by local assessment. 
The cost per pupil enrolled was $85.23; in average attendance was $103.73. The expenditure of 
the university was $549,775 of which $48,590 was capital and $501,185 was current. The receipts 
were $558,447 of which $489,500 was in the form of government grants and $44,798 of fees. 


CHAP. HI.—MISCELLANEOUS NON-PROVINCIAL ACTIVITIES 


The Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research.—This council owes 
its foundation to conditions created by the Great War. When trade relations were disrupted, 
there was almost immediately a scarcity of many essential materials, and, owing to lack of scien- 
tific knowledge regarding satisfactory substitutes and processes involved in key industries, the 
extent to which the nation had become dependent upon foreign monopolies in matters relating to 
the industrial appplication of science was at once apparent. A committee of the Imperial Privy 
Council was appointed and, under it, an advisory council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
was established early in 1915 by the British Government. The dominions were invited to establish 
similar organizations, and acting on this suggestion the Government of Canada appointed in 
1916 a sub-committee of the Privy Council under which was constituted late in 1916 the Honorary 
Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, composed of eleven men. ‘To this 
Council were assigned the following duties :— 


(a) To ascertain and tabulate the various research agencies in Canada. 

(b) To note and schedule the researches and investigations. 

(c) To co-ordinate all research agencies so as to prevent overlapping. 

(d) To tabulate the technical and scientific problems confronting Canadian industries. 

(e) To study the unused natural resources of Canada and the by products of all basic industries. 
(f) To increase the number of trained research men. 

(g) To stimulate the public mind in regard to the importance and utility of scientific research. 


To meet the situation discovered—the lack of preparation for the scientific development of 
Canadian industries—the Council established a number of fellowships, studentships and bursaries 
having an annual value of $1,200, $100 and $750 respectively. The lowest of these can be held only 
by university graduates, and the other two may be awarded in order if proof of a distinct capacity 
for research has been shown by the bursar after one year’s work at one of the large universities 
of Canada. Up to the present, 146 of these awards have been made to 96 persons. On these grants 
the Council expends annually a sum not exceeding $40,000, or over a third of the annual grant 


given to it by the Dominion Government. 


The Council has inaugurated a number of very important researches, such as that on the 
utilization of Canadian peat, and that on the briquetting of low grade lignite of South Eastern 
Saskatchewan. It has also made 93 grants for research into questions of special importance to 
Canadian industry respresenting an expenditure of about $175,000. 


The Council has associated with itself eleven associate or advisory committees composed 
of the leaders in various branches of science in the Dominion and comprising 145 persons, all of 
whom serve without remuneration. 


The Council early recommended to the Government the establishment of a national research 
institute by means of which a wide scheme of industrial research could be organized, the govern- 
ment supplying well equipped laboratories and shops under a director and assistants of successful 
experience In conducting research, while the several industries would provide the salaries of the 
skilled worker and an additional outlay required for the solution of the special problems which 
they would bring to the institute. A special committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
to investigate the recommendation, and reported favourably thereon in April, 1920. A bill 
for the establishment of such an institute was passed by the Commons in 1921, but failed to pass 
the Senate. 


Already research institutes have been founded in Great Britain, United States, Australia, 
New Zealand, Japan, Germany, Belgium and India. (Secretary—S. P. Eagleson, Esq., Ottawa). 
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Dominion Technical Education Branch.—This branch under the Dominion Technical Educa- 
tion Act had, at the close of the fiscal year 1922, been in operation for three years. The assistance 
given to the province under this act “has stimulated activity in all branches of the work and result- 
ed in the spread of vocational education from a few large industrial centres to the smaller cities 
and towns. Every province is studying the educational needs of those children who are not 
provided for by the established academic schools, and an earnest effort is being made to extend 
the scope of the educational system to provide the needed vocational and citizen training for 
young people entering industry and for all who have left school without sufficient training to 
enable them to properly fulfil the duties and responsibilities of citizenship, and to advance in their 
work. It is the purposes of the Technical Education Act to assist the provinces in promoting 
vocational education of secondary grade”.! A new type of schools known as the composite high 
school is being developed which combines the academic, commercial, industrial, agricultural and 
homemaking departments into one school, and places all departments on an equal footing. Prior to 
1919 there were less than ten public buildings in Canada devoted exclusively to secondary Vocational 
education; including the new composite high schools, there are now thirty-two vocational 
buildings of which ten were completed or were in the course of construction during the year 
1922. Plans were being made in 1923 for the construction of six more buildings. These new 
buildings were erected in the larger industrial and commercial centres. In the smaller commun- 
ities the work is confined to industrial, commercial and homemaking departments in connection 
with the established high schools, and to evening classes conducted in the academic day school 
buildings or temporary or rented quarters. The total number of vocational schools in which 
grants are paid under the provisions of the Act is 283. This number includes day vocational 
departments in connection with the academic high schools, day vocational schools in separate 
buildings, evening schools and _ provincial correspondence departments. It does not include 
agricultural schools, nor domestic science and manual training classes in connection with academic 
courses.” Efforts have been made to bring about the establishment of a central vocational teacher- 
training institute for the Dominion. At present teachers for this work are drawn from the teachers 
of academic subjects in high schools, teachers of manual training in high schools, recent graduates 
in engineering and skilled workmen in industry who have a good general education. Practically 
all the shop instructors are obtained from the last mentioned source. The provinces are conduct- 
ing summer schools for vocational teachers and allowing others to go to the United States for 
additional training. (Director—A. H. Crawford, Ottawa). 


Canadian Educational Association.—The first convention of the Canadian Educational 
Association since 1918 was held in Ottawa on November 1 and 2, 1922. This Association, which 
prior to 1918 was known as the Dominion Educational Association, is composed of representatives 
of the. provincial departments of education, presidents of universities and teachers’ associations, 
representatives from university departments, trustees’ associations, secondary schools, and 
auxiliary educational activities connected with provincial school systems. Provision is also 
made for the membership of others interested in education. The delegates to the Ottawa con- 
vention represented all branches of educational work under public control with a few representa- 
tives from privately controlled schools and industrial corporations. The convention gave 
attention, among other matters, to the preparation of a national history for Canadian elementary 
schools. An effort was made to formulate plans for the issuing of elementary school teachers’ 
certificates which would be valid in all parts of Canada. A session was devoted to discussion 
affecting the Dominion Agricultural Instruction Act which was to expire at the close of the fiscal 
year. A resolution requesting the continuance of the financial aid under this act was approved. 
Among other matters discussed were vocational education and the new type of composite high 
school (See under Dominion Technical Education Branch), the development of correspondence 
courses and the training of apprentices. (Secretary—Dr. J. H. Putman, Ottawa). 


' National Council of Education.—The National Council of EKducation was constituted at the 
National Conference on Education held at Winnipeg in 1919. The conference was a concerted 
attempt to rally the best public opinion behind the schools of the Dominion. As a result of this 
conference a council of fifty was appointed for the purpose of studying the important questions 
then raised and to report to the Second Conference to be held at Toronto in 1923. The pro- 
gramme of the Council includes: 1, triennial conference ; 2, the creation of a Canadian Bureau of 
Education; 3, A National lectureship scheme; and 4, the provision of a children’s magazine. A 
reference library of considerable size has already been formed. Surveys on the teaching of 
geography, history and literature were undertaken on behalf of the Council by the Universities 
of McGill, Toronto and Queen’s respectively. These reports were to be presented at the Con- 
ference of 1923. (Honorary Secretary, Major F. Ney, 8 Queen’s Park, Toronto). 


Frontier College.—This college, incorporated in 1919, grew out of the Reading Camp Asso- 
ciation which was founded in 1900 for the purpose of providing literature for employees in the 
lumbering and mining camps of Ontario. Reading camps were established in a number of places, 
and in 1902 the movement was extended to British Columbia. During the first twenty years of 
the century more than 300 schools were conducted in tents and box cars utilized along the main 
lines of railways to serve the needs of extra gangs and bridge crews. About 100,000 men had 
attended the night classes and’180,000 men had been given the opportunity, through the college 


1See the third annual report of the Director of Technical Education, issued by the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

*Table 71, page 119, gives the statistics of these secondary vocational schools coming under the Act. The other tables 
in Section 7 give as much as is ascertained of the statistics of manual training, ete. given for cultural purposes in the ordinary 
schools as well as of agricultural education and university vocational education. The figures of Table 71 are included in tho 
other tables. The net non duplicated figures for vocational education are to be found in Table 1. 
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camps, to have access to good literature, and to keep in touch with the outside world. The instruct- 
ors sent out by the college numbered 500 university men who taught at more than 600 points 
throughout the Dominion. Of these, 63 were university graduates. In addition to teaching at 
night, the instructors work during the day at the same tasks as their students, sharing in every way 
the life of the men. Only a small proportion engage in other occupation, such as that of camp 
physician, welfare worker or clerk. The courses of instruction range from elementary work to 
matriculation. A special method is used for the instruction of foreigners. (Principal—Rev. 
Alfred Fitzpatrick, Esq., Toronto). 

Overseas Education League.—The conception of this movement was co-incident with the 
visit of the British Association to Winnipeg for its annual meeting in 1909, and an exchange of 
educational views and ideas which was purely informal at that time gave rise to a definite desire 
for a clearer understanding between Great Britain and Canada in matters educational. The 
outcome was the first organized visit of 165 Manitoba teachers to Great Britain during the sum- 
mer vacation of 1910 under the auspices of an organization which subsequently received the 
title of the “Hands Across the Seas’? movement. Having its inception in Manitoba, it speedily 
gained the cooperation of other provincial educational authorities, one after another giving it 
official recognition and support, with Ministers of Education as members of its Dominion Council 
and the Deputy Ministers as provincial presidents. In 1911-12 it received the endorsation of the 

overnments of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland, and the addition to its Advisory 
Calne of the Minister of the Interior for Canada and the Prime Minister of Newfoundland. 
The visit of 165 teachers to Great Britain, Ireland, Northern France and Belgium in 1910 was 
followed by yearly visits on a larger scale. In 1912 the number of visiting teachers reached 300, 
half of whom visited the Mediterranean, including Gibraltar, Malta and Egypt on a specially 
chartered vessel. The visit of 1914 was interrupted by the outbreak of the war, and the activities 
of the movement had to be suspended until 1920. During this first period of its existence—in 
addition to the beneficial results of travel to the teachers participating in visits across the seas— 
it carried into effect a scheme for the interchange of teachers for the period of one year between 
Canada and other parts of the Empire, the first interchange taking place in 1913, when there 
was an interchange between three teachers from Manitoba and New Zealand; and, by arrange- 
ment with the London County Council, thirteen teachers from various provinces in Canada were 
placed in London schools. A magazine devoted to the furtherance of the ideals and aims of the 
movement was issued monthly commencing January, 1913. A sum of $4,000 had been raised 
to open a residential headquarters for overseas teachers in London when the outbreak of war 
interrupted further operations. In 1920, upon the return to Canada of the founder and 
honorary organizer, Major F. Ney, M.C.,) after distinguished service in the Great War, the 
movement was reorganized; its executive body was reconstituted, and its title was changed to 
the Overseas Education League. In each provincial department of education, except the Mari- 
time provinces and in that of Newfoundland, a member of the staff was appointed provincial 
secretary of the Overseas Education League with the deputy minister as a member of the execu- 
tive committee and the minister as a member of the advisory council. The scheme has 
been transferred to New Zealand, Australia and South Africa. In 1922 there was sent to England 
3 teachers from British Columbia, 4 from Alberta, 1 from Saskatchewan, 3 from Manitoba, 26 
from Ontario, and one from Quebec, England sending about an equal number to each of these 
provinces; to Scotland, 3 teachers from Vancouver and 1 from Regina, Scotland sending 10 
teachers to Canada; to New Zealand, 1 teacher from British Columbia, 1 from Manitoba and 1 
from Ontario; to Australia, 4 teachers from Winnipeg, Australia sending 11 teachers to Canada. 

The beneficial tendencies of such a movement can be readily recognized. Its objects, most 
of which may be gathered from the foregoing account of its activities, include: the furtherance of 
familarity with educational systems throughout the empire, or, through the school, the further- 
ances of good relationship between the different parts of the empire; and the enlistment of a 
wider interest in the teaching profession. To these are added the perpetuation of the memory 
of those who died in the war. Its activities include: the organization of official visits of teachers 
to different parts of the empire; the provision of special facilities for individual travel in the 
pursuance of special courses. of study; the arrangement of interchanges of teachers and school 
inspectors within the empire; the establishment of a residence in London, England, for teachers 
from overseas; and the publication of a magazine to further the objects of the League and to 
provide a medium of intercourse between teachers in different parts of the Empire. 

The Canadian National Committee for Mental Hygiene.—In April, 1918, the Canadian National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene was organized in the city of Ottawa. Its founders were desirous 
of assisting in a movement for the prevention and control of mental abnormality in the Dominion. 
It was known that, while Canada spent upwards of six million dollars per annum for the care of 
insane in mental hospitals, little was done in the way of early treatment and prevention. It 
was also known that there were approximately sixty thousen 1 feeble-minded individuals in the 
country of whom 10 p.c., or 6,000, were in urgent need of institutional care, and that provision 
had been made for less than 2,000. The Committee realized the necessity of improving the 
standards of mental hospital treatment; of supervising immigration to prevent the admission of 
the mentally handicapped; of instituting a mental hygiene policy in primary schools for the 
identification of mentally abnormal children and for the provision of adequate training facilities; 
of the mental examination of delinquents, prostitutes, unmarried mothers and paupers; of the 
better training of medical students in mental hygiene, etc. 


1Also General Secretary, Headquarters of the League—11 Kennedy St., Winnipeg. 
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The National Committee was greatly helped in its work by a study of the experience of the 
United States National Committee for Mental Hygiene. This latter organization had conducted 
useful work for a period of ten years and had been a very real factor in stimulating progress. 
Following the policy of the United States Society, the Canadian Committee employed a staff of 
trained workers and co-operated with the Federal Government, the various Provincial Govern- 
ments and other authoritative bodies throughout the Dominion in securing needed facilities for 
the mentally handicapped. 


During the last five years the Canadian Committee has conducted seven Provincial Mental 
Hygiene Surveys. These studies have included an investigation of mental hospitals, public 
schools, jails, reformatories, homes for dependents, etc. The aim has been to discover the 
nature and magnitude of the problem of mental abnormality in each locality, the policy that has 
been pursued to meet the situation and finally, the preparation of recommendations to the Govern- 
ment involved concerning the establishment of a suitable mental hygiene programme. These 
surveys have been useful in promoting progress and have stimulated the expenditure of over 
five million dollars for the erection of new buildings and provision of added equipment. In 
addition, laws relating to the mentally handicapped have been revised and mental hygiene 
measures have been incorporated in the policy of public schools, in social service and in con- 
nection with the curricula of universities. 


From the above account it will be seen that the National Committee has worked along lines 
of investigation and public education. It has been the policy of the organization to inform the 
Canadian people concerning the facts of mental abnormality and to attempt to win support for 
progressive mental hygiene measures. Magazine articles, public lectures and exhibits have 
been used with great effect. This work is leading to the creation of a sympathetic understanding 
of the whole problem. In the past, insanity, for example, was looked upon almost in the nature 
of a disgrace, and, in many cases, patients were treated as if they had committed some crime 
against society. Through the efforts of the National Committee and other bodies, insanity is 
now being looked upon as mental disease, and afflicted individuals are beginning to receive the 
aly and intelligent treatment as that which is meted out to those suffering from physical 

isorders. 


In conclusion, it might be stated that Canada was the second country in the world to organ- 
ize a Mental Hygiene Movement. The work accomplished has been of sufficient interest to 
attract the attention of people from many lands, and the Dominion has had a share in extending 
this humanitarian campaign for human betterment to Great Britain, South Africa, Australia, 
a Belgium and other countries. (Secretary—Dr. C. M. Hincks, 102 College Street, 

oronto. 


7 Canadian Red Cross Society.—The Canadian Red Cross Society was organized in 1896 in 
affiliation with the British Red Cross Society. It was incorporated by Act of Parliament in 
1909. ‘To furnish volunteer aid to the sick and wounded of armies in time of war’’. 


The Great War, however, revealed the shockingly poor physical condition of a great propor- 
tion of the men of the Empire and indeed of all the nations which took part in it. From one-third 
to one-half of the men examined were not physically fit for full service in the field. The statesmen 
of the world, remembering the part the Red Cross had played in the war, turned to the Society 
as an organization which could hélp the Governments immensely in the efforts which must be 
made for the improvement of health and the prevention of disease. 


A conference of world authorities on Health was called to meet at Cannes, France, in April, 
1919. One of the outstanding conclusions reached by this Conference was to the effect that the 
Red Cross “will be able by the education of the public and in many other ways, to stimulate, 
support and aid the Government in its health-work’’. 


Following this the Peace Conference included an Article in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations which reads—‘‘The members of the League agree to encourage and promote the 
establishment and co-operation of duly authorized voluntary national Red Cross organizations 
having as purposes, the improvement of health, the prevention of disease, and the mitigation of 
suffering throughout the world”’. 


In 1919 an amendment to the Act of Incorporation of the Canadian Red Cross Society was 
passed by Parliament extending its purposes to include those just mentioned, and in 1922 the 
Red Cross Act consolidating all former acts became the legislation under which the Society 
operates. 

Since 1919 the Society has developed its peace-time health programme in strict accordance 
with the spirit of the resolution adopted by the Public Health Experts at Cannes, and the Article 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations, always emphasizing: first, that the Red Cross is an 
auxiliary to the Government; second, that its essential work however done, is the education of the 
public, and thus the formation of public sentiment, in matters of health. 

In doing this the following forms of its work may be mentioned :— 


1. As it Promotes the Professional Training of Public Health Nurses.—The Provincial Divi- 
sions of the Society have financed and established in their respective Provinces Courses for the train- 
ing of Public Health Nurses in the following universities—British Columbia, Toronto, Western 
(London), McGill and Dalhousie. The Saskatchewan Division has made possible the establish- 
ment of a Course for Nursing Housekeepers in the University of Saskatchewan and the New 
Brunswick Division has financed the training given to Public Health Nurses in its Province. 
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2. In Co-operation with other Organizations.—The Society has made grants to N ational 
Organizations, through National Headquarters to enable them to organize and continue the 
educational and other work they were formed to do. Organizations so assisted are—The 
Canadian Tuberculosis Association, the National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases, the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, the Child Welfare Section of the Canadian Public 
Health Association. 


Provincial Divisions have co-operated fully with the Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
and have either made grants of money or done valuable work for the Blind. Similar co-operation 
has been worked out with Provincial Tuberculosis Associations and other organizations. 


The Ontario Division made grants to the Ontario Medical Association to assist in carrying 
Post-graduate Medical education to the general practitioners of the Province. More than 500 
speakers have been sent out conveying the latest medical knowledge to all parts of the Province. 
The hearty interest and approval of the profession is evidenced in many ways and the Association 
states that the Province of Ontario is in the lead in this kind of work and that the success in 
Ontario is leading other Provinces and States to follow the same plan. About 3,000 medical men 
have attended the meetings held and the good accomplished through them cannot be estimated. 


The Provincial Divisions generally have assisted many provincial organizations in their health 
work and Local Branches of the Society have similarly assisted local organizations particularly 
in Child Welfare and other similar work. 


3. General Educational Work.—The Society has done much for the general education of the 
individual in personal hygiene, health habits and home sanitation, as well as in stimulating 
interest in Public Health measures in promotion of the health of the community. The literature 
issued in connection with the Membership Enrolment in 1921 was the first nation-wide attempt 
in this direction. ‘This amounted to over a million copies of pamphlets, posters and other liter- 
ature. This work has been extended and continued by the publication of a monthly journal with 
an average circulation over two years of about 150,000, and by issuing pamphlets on health subjects 
for distribution by the Provincial Divisions. 


The Society has also published “The Red Cross Junior’, devoted to inculcating health habits 
in the child and a Junior booklet on Hygiene and Home Nursing. 


The same kind of work has been done by the use of lantern slides and motion pictures in 
lectures for the education of small groups in specific matters of health. 


The organization of the Junior Red Cross in the schools is also a most important development 
in the educational activities of the Red Cross, having in mind the many sides of the movement and 
its relation to the future citizens of Canada. 


4. The use of the Public Health Nurses who have been trained in the Universities—Many of 
the nurses who have been trained in the Universities have been placed at the disposal of Provincial 
Departments of Health and local municipalities (counties, towns and cities), by various Provincial 
Divisions of the Society. These nurses have helped to organize Health work in Ontario, have 
acted as County Nurses in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island and have 
been placed in charge of Nursing Outposts. in Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. Wherever they may be placed they do both educational and nursing work 
in the schools and the homes of the people. ; 


Trained nurses have also been engaged in British Columbia to organize classes of mothers 
and young women for the giving of instruction in Home Nursing. This work is to be extended 
to all the provinces in the near future. 


One broad effect of all the general educational work of the Society is the gradual formation 
of a public sentiment in favour of Public Health measures, thus making it easier for Govern- 
ments to apply legislation for the betterment of the health of the people. The work which the 
Red Cross Society has done, or has made it possible for others to do has helped the various 
provinces of Canada to make great progress in their public health work during the past three years. 
(General Secretary—Dr. Albert H. Abbott, Toronto). 


Junior Red Cross.—Junior Red Cross, simply expressed, is an organization of girls and boys 
up to 18 years of age, banded together to help themselves and to help each other, chiefly in matters 
of personel hygiene, the formation of good health habits and sympathetic assistance to crippled 
Co cen al It is now organized in all the provinces of Canada with a membership of approximately 

5,000. 


The idea began in Canada, and has now spread to 24 countries of the world. The first 
branch of which there is a record, was organized in Montreal early in 1914, for the purpose of 
giving children the privilege of participating in the humanitarian work of the Red Cross. So 
whole-heartedly did the children respond to this privilege, that those who were in touch with the 
movement realized its possibilities. At the close of the war, steps were taken to continue and 
extend the movement, and direct its activities into the peace-time programme of the Red Cross, 
that is, the improvement of health, the prevention of disease and the mitigation of suffering 
throughout the world. 
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Junior Red Cross offers an opportunity of vitalizing theories of education. It is based on 
and carries into effect fundamental principles of education, viz.—that development comes 
through the self-activity of the child, that conduct depends largely on habit, and that the period 
of easy habit formation is during the impressionable period of youth. 


The outstanding objects of Junior Red Cross are:— 
(1) Promotion of good health. 
(2) Promotion of humanitarian ideals. 
(3) Promotion of good citizenship. 
A very prominent by-product is the promotion of international friendliness. 


In the teaching of health, Junior Red Cross supplies the motive of carrying over health know- 
ledge into action and thus on to habit. Because this is his own club, and because there stands 
behind him the glorious traditions of the national and international Red Cross there comes to the 
child a strong motive to actually put into practice his health knowledge. It. is the inspiration 
that comes to the child through the spiritual element in the ideals of service of the Red Cross, 
which makes this motive so much stronger than that supplied by any system of marks or credits, 
or through any other club. 


In order to promote humitarian ideals, the activities of the members have been directed into 
the channel of bringing help to physically defective children whose parents are unable to pay for 
the necessary treatment. Approximately 2,000 children have been treated for various physical 
defects, and upwards of 5,000 children in rural communities have received dental treatment. 
The effect on the more fortunate children who are saving their pennies and earning more to 
make this work possible is at once apparent. They are learning in early life the joy of real service, 
and responsibility for those who are less fortunate. 

Besides learning to protect his own health and that of others, and learning to serve, the mem- 
bers receive additional training in citizenship through the Junior Red Cross. They learn how 
to conduct meetings in a business-like way and how to speak in public. They learn the great 
democratic lesson of selecting their own leaders. Resourcefulness is developed in the raising 
of funds and good business methods and public honesty are learned in the handling of these funds. 

Branch correspondence with Junior Red Cross units in other countries is being developed. 
Through their magazines, the children in one country learn not only about the Junior Red Cross 
activities in other countries, but they also get glimpses of the customs, thoughts and tastes of the 
young people in these countries. Through the sympathetic understanding of human values that: 
is thus fostered, international friendliness naturally follows. 

With very few exceptions Junior Red Cross is organized and directed by the teachers. The 
whole organization stands behind the teacher with its support, but the unwelcome element of 
interference in the class-room from voluntary workers is eliminated. Junior Red Cross, then, is 
a great educational movement in the schools of Canada, made possible because it has been officially 
endorsed by the Departments of Education in the several provinces. (For statistics see page 122). 


The Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada.—The Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada was 
founded under Royal Charter in 1897 by the Countess of Aberdeen, wife of the Governor-General 
at that time. The main object of the Order was to supply trained nursing to homes which for 
any reason were unable to obtain it otherwise. In 1901 at the instance of the Countess of Minto 
the foundation of cottage hospitals in sparsely populated regions, especially in the Northwest 
Territories, was undertaken and the sum of $26,300 was raised and expended in this work. Under 
the programme the Order has opened and operated twenty-four hospitals in out-of-the-way parts 
of the country, all of which, excepting five still maintained, have been gradually handed over in 
working order to the local authorities. Since the inception of the Order the scope of the work 
carried on has constantly developed and broadened and at the present time covers all phases of 
family and community nursing, including such activities as home, school, industrial and hospital 
nursing, child welfare, social service, clinics, summer camps and general health education. 

The nurses belonging to the Victorian Order are carefully selected graduates of recognized 
training schools who are given post-graduate training in district nursing by the Order. Originally 
this training was given at training centres established by the Order but since 1921 thirty scholar- 
ships of $400 each are granted annually to enable graduate nurses to take such courses at Canadian 
universities. 

The Order offers to the people of any community an efficient public health nursing service 
best fitted to its needs as determined by the local committee in consultation with the proper 
authorities in that community. The Central Board at Ottawa, through field supervisors, oversees 
the whole Dominion. At the present time the Order operates at 61 centres and maintains hos- 
pitals at Chapleau, North Bay, Cochrane, New Liskeard and Whitby. The number of nurses 
on active duty is 310 and in 1922 a total of 600,000 visits were made. 

While the Order exists primarily for the poor, a great many people who cannot afford the 
services of a private nurse avail themselves of the visiting service at a fee commensurate with 
their circumstances. A large part of the revenue of the Order is obtained from this source and is 
supplemented by grants, donations and subscriptions. Each district finances itself, while the 
revenue of the Central Office is derived from the interest on an endowment fund of $335,000 
and annual grants of $5,000 from the Federal Government and $2,500 from the Province of 
Ontario. This latter amount must be used, however, for specific purposes in Ontario. (For 
statistics see page 122. Hon. Secretary—H. H. Love, Esq., 281 Sherbourne St., Toronto). 


1 Director—Miss Jean Browne, 410 Sherbourne Street, Toronto. 
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Boy Scouts Association.—At the 31st of October, 1922, counting all ranks, that is, Wolf 
Cubs, Scouts, Scoutmasters, etc., the total membership in Canada was 47,893, a gain of 12,292 
over the previous report and an increase of over 27,000 since the re-organization of the Dominion 
Headquarters in 1919. 

That the Scouts of Canada have been doing more scouting and better work is indicated 
by the fact that while 6,787 proficiency badges were issued in 1919 and 14,274 in 1921, a total of 
24,836 was issued during 1922. 

During 1922 there were 50 instances of heroism, gallantry, and service recognized by the 
Dominion Medal Board and approved by His Excellency, the Chief Scout for Canada, as fol- 
lows:—3 bronze crosses, 16 silver crosses, 14 gilt crosses, 5 medals of merit, 12 certificates of merit. 

This is the largest number of awards yet reported by the Medal Board for any 12-month period. 

During the period June 30, 1921, to Dec. 31, 1922, the total number of warrants issued to 
pie iyi was 666. (For statistics see page 123. Chief Commissioner—Dr. J. W. Robertson, 

ttawa. 


Canadian Girl Guides —The Girl Guide movement was founded by Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
the Chief Scout, to afford an attractive scheme of work and play whereby girls should receive 
a special training in character and efficiency. The training tends in four main directions: 
(a) character and intelligence, (b) skill and technical knowledge, (c) service for others, and 
practices planned for the purpose. Development of the indivuality of the girl is one of the 
essential points. 

The movement is designed to help parents and teachers in their task of education for good 
citizenship. It is a non-class, non-political and inter-denominational. A Guide on enrollment 
promises (1) to be loyal to God and the King, (2) to help others at all times, (3) to obey the 
Guide Law. 

The Guide Law is:— 

. A Guide’s honour is to be trusted. 
A Guide is loyal. 
A Guide’s duty is to be useful and to help others. 
A Guide is a friend to all and a sister to every other Guide. 
A Guide’is courteous. 
A Guide is a friend to animals. 
_ A Guide obeys orders. 
. A Guide smiles and sings under difficulties. 
. A Guide is thrifty. 
10. A Guide is clean in thought, word and deed. 

Guides were first organized in Canada in 1910. The Canadian Council of the Girl Guides 
Association was formed in 1912, and incorporated by Dominion statute in 1917. The Chief 
Commissioner for Canada is Mrs. H. D. Warren of Toronto, and the Canadian Guide Head- 
quarters are at 22 College Street, Toronto. 


The movement now has three distinct branches: Brownies, for girls 8 to 11, Guides for girls 
11 to 16, and Rangers for girls over 16. In October, 1923, there were 406 Guide companies, 116 
Brownie Packs and 14 Ranger companies active in Canada. Each company or pack manages its 
own funds, but makes no contribution to Headquarters. The Guides receive a grant from the 
Dominion Government. (For statistics see page 123.) . 
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Indian Education.—During the year ended March 31, 1922, there were in operation a total 
of 321 Indian schools of which 250 were day schools, 55 boarding and 16 industrial. This repre- 
sents a decrease of 3 day schools and of 3 boarding schools, and an increase of one industrial 
school since the previous year. The total enrolment for the year was 13,021 pupils, of whom 
6,605 were boys and 6,416 girls, being an increase of 463 over 1921. The enrolment was dis- 
tributed among the day schools (7,990) boarding schools, (3,234) and industrial schools (1,798). 
The average attendance was 8,664, or a decrease of 59 over the preceding year. In addition to 
the above there were about 130 Indian children being provided for and educated in public and 
private residential schools throughout the Dominion, besides a number attending high schools. 
The 321 schools in operation during the year were conducted under the following auspices: 
undenominational, 50 day and 1 industrial; Roman Catholic 85 day, 32 boarding and 9 industrial; 
Church of England 70 day, 15 boarding and 3 industrial; Methodist 40 day, 1 boarding and 3 
industrial; Presbyterian 4 day and 7 boarding; and the Salvation Army 1 day school. The 
expenditure on Indian education from parliamentary appropriation during the year was $363,- 
420. In addition to this, various bands of Indians contributed $56,457 towards the payment of 
rata Se salaries, etc. (Superintendent—Russell T. Ferrier, Esq., Department of Indian Affairs, 

ttawa). 


CHAP. IV.—HIGHER EDUCATION 


In presenting statistics of higher education (See tables 94 to 107) it may be useful to call 
attention briefly to three features of the subject: (1) The present general status of higher 
education as revealed in the latest statistics which are here presented; (2) the probable trend as 
indicated by a comparison with previous statistics (See the last seven editions of the Canada 
Year Book and especially a table on page 167 of the Statistical Report on Education in Canada,. 
1921); and (8), the probable significance of this trend. 
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I. Higher education in Canada is carried on in 23 universities and 65 colleges, including 21 
classical colleges in Quebec. The last mentioned, although officially classed as secondary insti- 
tutions, offer university courses and carry a number of their students as far as a degree in Arts, 
the degree being conferred by the Catholic Universities of Quebec. Of the Universities, six are 
State controlled (New Brunswick, Toronto, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Col- 
umbia); four others are undenominational (Dalhousie, McGill, Queens and Western); while the 
remaining are denominational, St. Dunstan’s, St. Francis Xavier, St. Joseph’s, Laval, Montreal 
and Ottawa representing the Roman Catholic Church; King’s College, Bishop’s College and 
Trinity College representing the Church of England; Acadia and McMaster representing the 
Baptist Church; and Mount Allison and Victoria representing the Methodist Church. Victoria 
and Trinity Colleges are in federation with Toronto. 


The 65 colleges may be roughly classified as: 6 agricultural, 2 technical, 2 law, 1 dental, 
1 veterinary, 1 school for pharmacy, 18 theological, 10 affiliated for Arts and pure Science, 21 
classical and 3 miscellaneous. ‘This classification is rough for the reason that a large number of 
theological and other colleges offer courses in Arts or preparatory courses. Macdonald College, 
in Quebec, for example, might be classified as both Agricultural and affiliated, or it might be 
excluded from the list of colleges and considered among the faculties of McGill University. It is 
included above among the Agricultural Colleges. According to this rough classification, the 
Agricultural Colleges are: Agricultural College in Nova Scotia; Macdonald, Oka and St. Anne’s 
Colleges in Quebec; Ontario Agricultural College; and Manitoba Agricultural College. The 
technical colleges are: Nova Scotia Technical College, and Alberta Institute of Technology and 
Art. The law schools are those of Ontario and Manitoba. The dental, veterinary and pharma- 
ceutical colleges are those so called in Ontario. The theological colleges are: Presbyterian Col- 
lege, and the Holy Heart College in Nova Scotia; The Montreal Diocesan College and the Con- 
gregational College in Quebec; Knox, Toronto Bible, Waterloo, Huron and Wycliffe in Ontario; 
Manitoba College and St. John’s in Manitoba; St. Chad’s, Presbyterian, and Emmanuel, in 
Saskatchewan; Robertson and Alberta Colleges in Alberta; and The Anglican Theological Col- 
lege in British Columbia. The affiliated Colleges for Arts, etc., are: Prince of Wales in Prince 
Edward Island; St. Anne’s and St. Mary’s in Nova Scotia; The Presbyterian in Quebec; St. 
Michael’s and St. Jérome’s in Ontario; Brandon and Wesley in Manitoba; Edmonton Jesuit in 
Alberta; and Columbian Methodist College in British Columbia. The miscellaneous colleges are: 
Ecoles des Hautes Etudes Commerciales in Quebec; and the Ontario College of Art and Royal 
Military College in Ontario. The Edmonton Jesuit College is a Classical College and associated 
with Laval University, but the 21 classical colleges above mentioned are all situated in Quebec 
and affliated or annexed with the Catholic Universities. The meaning of these terms should be 
explained. An “affiliated” college in Quebec means a college of which the university has direct 
control of the courses and degrees; an ‘‘annexed”’ college is one of which the university merely 
approves the curriculum and by-law, is represented at the examinations and sanctions the 
diplomas awarded; an “‘associated”’ college is an affiliated college situated outside the province. 


The number of students registered in Universities during the year 1922 was 10,821 in State 
controlled institutions (teaching staff, 1,038); 6,704 in other undenominational institutions (staff, 
674); and 14,267 in denominational institutions (staff, 1,425); making a grand total of 31,792 
with a teaching staff of 3,137. This, however, is the gross registration including duplicate 
registrations at federated universities, affiliated colleges and preparatory secondary schools. 
The net figures will be given later. In colleges the gross registration was 3,439, in Agricultural 
Colleges; 912 in Technical Colleges; 453 in law schools; 1,064 in schools of dentistry, pharmacy 
and veterinary medicine; 1,122 in theological colleges; 2,724 in colleges affiiated for Arts, etc.; 
9,321 in classical colleges and 1,051 in miscellaneous colleges making a grand total of 20,086. 


These gross figures require very careful and painstaking handling to arrive at net results, and 
it is only after considerable search that a very close approximation to net figures can be obtained. 
In table 98 it is shown that 8,177 registered in universities were also registered in affiliated schools. 
Some of these schools are included among the 65 colleges, while a larger number are preparatory 
secondary schools. As these schools are not at present under consideration the chief task is to 
exclude duplicates between the 23 universities and the 65 colleges.* 


The net result after excluding these duplicates was 49,900 in both universities and colleges. 
These included 8,322 in preparatory courses offered at 23 institutions (out of 88); 10,282 under- 
graduates in Arts and pure Science; 1,091 in graduate courses; 3,295 in medicine; 2,567 in engineer- 
ing and applied science; 1,227 in music; 1,577 in theology; 488 in social science; 915 in commerce; 
1,095 in law; 525 in pharmacy; 250 in banking; 1,258 in dentistry; 52 in architecture; 1,570 in 
agriculture; 668 in pedagogy; 589 in household science; 212 in nursing; 107 in forestry; 162 in 
veterinary medicine; 2,035 in summer schools for teachers; 1,615 in summer schools for other 
than teachers; 4,097 in other short courses (including secondary technical work in one technical 
college); 1,747 in correspondence; and 511 in all other courses; and 9,502 in classical colleges 
from which a certain number, about 1,800, already included in Arts might be deducted. The 
difference between the sum of these figures and the net total given above is due to duplication of 
courses. It will be noticed that outside of Arts, etc., the largest registration is to be found in 


*For a net result as between universities, colleges and secondary preparatory schools see table 1. To secure this final 
net result it was found necessary to use 1921 figures in the case of one province. Including classical colleges and extra 
mural courses in agriculture the net total for all university and college registration was 62,687. 
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medicine, engineering and short courses other than agriculture, the last of which registers over 7,000 
students. These figures do not include over 14,000 extra mural students in agriculture in con- 
nection with the university of Saskatchewan. Table I shows that the grand total in short courses 
was 24,082. It will also be noticed that excluding preparatory courses, the first ten in order of 
size are: (1) Arts, etc., (2) Short Courses other than Agriculture, (3) Medicine, (4) Engineering, 
(5) Correspondence, (6) Theology, (7) Agriculture, (8) Dentistry, (9) Music and (10) Pharmacy— 
each of which registers over a thousand students. Attention is particularly called to the registra- 
tion in summer schools for teachers, as this may have great significance. 


The number of students receiving first degrees conferred by universities during the year 
was 3,248, and of graduate degrees 644. The latter degrees were conferred by 21 institutions, 
but 217, or nearly half, were conferred by 2 institutions, Toronto and Montreal, while 484 or 74 
per cent were conferred by 4 institutions—Toronto, Montreal, Laval and Ottawa. In these four 
institutions the graduate degrees were conferred in the following faculties or courses: Arts 96; 
Pure Science 7; Letters 7; Philosophy 43; Commerce 40; Education 3; Agriculture 16; Applied 
Science and Engineering 30; Forestry 3; Law 53; Architecture 6; Medicine 82; Dentistry 28; 
Music 1; Pharmacy 19; Veterinary Medicine 5; Theology 46; and Social Science 7. The differ- 
ence between the sum of these figures and the total of 484 is due to duplication between courses. 
Of these graduate degrees, 7 were honorary. It is clear from the above figures that with the 
exception of degrees in Arts, Pure Science, Letters, Philosophy and Education (155 in all), these 
degrees are not graduate degrees in the ordinary sense of the term; that is, degrees conferred for 
advanced work in a course from which the student has already graduated and received a first 
degree—but such degrees as M.D., etc., which are really first degrees in Medicine, etc., but are 
conferred on students who have already received the degree of B.A., B.Se., etc. Table 96 shows 
the nature of the degrees conferred by each university. 


Two other features in connection with the latest statistics remain to be mentioned—the 
migration of students from one province to higher institutions in another province and the finan- 
cial statistics. In universities there were 4,484 students, and in colleges 1,359 students who were 
residents of a different province (or country) from that in which the institution was located. 
Of these, 1,027 in universities and 293 in colleges were non-Canadians. Universities in Quebec, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan attracted students from every other province in Canada, while 
universities in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba attracted more students from else- 
where than they lost to other provinces. It is noticeable that the least migratory of all the 
university students during the year were those of Manitoba, as is indicated at least by absolute 
figures, since there were only 152 residents of Manitoba attending universities in other provinces. 
The financial statistics show that the income of both universities and colleges was $12,075,047 
of which $5,148,626 was in Government and Municipal grants and $2,577,239 in fees; the corre- 
sponding figures for Universities alone being $9,609,830; $4,527,116 and $1,994,076 respectively. 
The total expenditure for both classes of institutions was $13,796,803 of which $9,849,707 was 
current. The government and municipal grants to universities were distributed as follows: 
$4,041,680 to State controlled universities, $257,305 to other undenominational universities. 


II. Comparing the figures for higher education with those of the preceding year it is noticeable 
that increases are shown in the registration in the following faculties or courses: Arts, Pure Science, 
etc. (graduate courses), Medicine, Music, Commerce, Law, Dentistry, Agriculture, Education, 
Forestry, Summer Schools for Teachers, Summer Schools for Other than Teachers, Other Short 
Courses and Correspondence Courses. The increases in Agriculture and summer schools for teachers 
and others, and in other short courses are very large. Slight decreases are shown in engineer- 
ing and applied science, theology, social service, pharmacy, banking, architecture and household 
science. A considerable decrease is shown in the case of preparatory courses. This is probably 
due to the fact that some of these preparatory courses were offered to returned soldiers, and 
were withdrawn as soon as their purpose was fulfilled. The data for former years are not suff- 
cient to justify a conclusion as to whether the figures showing these increases and decreases are 
points in a trend or are merely descriptive of the two years in question. A conclusion is especially 
unwarrantable in the case of the older faculties, but there would seem to be some justification for 
an inference in the cases of comparatively new faculties or courses. 


III. The most noteworthy increases are shown by Agriculture Summer Schools and Other 
Short Courses. There can be little danger in concluding that the increase shown in these move- 
ments is most significant. The registration in summer schools for teachers was almost quadrupled; 
in other summer schools it was increased eight times; and in other short courses it was trebled; 
since the preceding year. The university is evidently reaching out to all parts of the community. 
An opportunity is being presented for some university education to all who have gone on far 
enough in their school days to be able to avail themselves of this opportunity. This opportunity 
is being well exploited. Particularly significant is the increase in the attendance at Summer 
Schools for teachers. The possibilities of this movement are at present difficult to estimate. 
In the first place, the teacher who thus takes advantage of this opportunity must be of the right 
material. In the second place, methods of scientific study given to such a teacher from the univer- 
sity and the ideas on matter given back to the university by the teacher in turn should eventually 
form a happy combination for the advancement of science. In the third place, the freshening 
effects upon the teacher of alternating between theory and practice should have a most salutary 
influence upon the school to which the teacher returns; in the fourth place, the opportunities for 
taking practical courses in school hygiene, domestic science, etc. should add very considerably 
to the value of such a teacher in the eyes of employers. 
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CHAP. V.—PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Section 13 (tables 108 to 122) includes the statistics of two classes of private schools: (1) 
elementary and secondary schools which do the same class of work as ordinary day schools under 
public control (that is, purely academic work); and (2) business colleges, the function of which is 
to give training in commercial subjects, the training being of a purely vocational nature.- The dis- 
tinction between the two classes is not always hard and fast, as may be seen in tables 109 and 122. 
showing the subjects of study in the two kinds of schools These may also be compared with 
Table 56 showing the subjects of study in publicly controlled schools. In some cases private 
elementary and secondary schools offer vocational courses and the tendency to do this seems to be 
increasing, so that some of the largest of these schools have more than half of their pupils in com- 
mercial work. Nearly all of the business colleges, on the other hand, offer some purely academic 
training. 

For the year ended June, 1922 reports were received from 121 private elementary and 
secondary schools and 133 business colleges. The enrolment in the former was 17,399 (6,565 boys 
and 10,834 cirls) of whom 6,425 were in residence; the enrolment in the latter was 23,949 (9,177 
male, 11,469 female the rest being unspecified by sex). It is noticeable that there is a prepond- 
erance of the female sex in both classes of private schools, and that in the private elementary and 
secondary schools females are in a majority of almost two to one. 


A comparison between the subjects of study taken at these schools and at publie schools is 
very illustrative. A good way to make this comparison would seem to be to arrange the number 
taking the different subjects in order of size in the different classes of institutions. The figures 
for ee are available in tables 56, 109 and 122. The order of size of the number taking them 
is as follows: 


Private Elementary and Secondary 


Bthools Secondary Public Schools Private Business Colleges 
1 UE 9 AMR ale i ned ped SR Os OO NG SM tec eea a chorea Shorthand. 
2 WM GUOBA DE a), Uhh eee es oe Wloebra eisai, et ee tea Spelling. 
3 Per OR ORE wert te ke bee a oo History saree) hese. denen Typewriting. 
4 CATR NE Ve ER ies Natalia ee Riles oS eel ATER DI GtiGss we ce fh konica. Penmanship. 
f Pe wmtGes CMTE ie. tte ee dU HEVEY OOM Mac ges, elt laredtng NR Correspondence. 
6 AGCOIMOLIY tas. FLL Lea ree yee ees Geonietryix ce cee ee ee Office routine. 
7 Ase BE aceite ots Ps «AP ls esis Ps A eu tilte eas et ee oi Pers Bee eee Rapid calculation. 
8 VARICES SM beasol (Fie ok Shek Lost en « Physical culture............... Business papers. 
9 prisah History. Oo ee. he ee Gen? Geography. .......: 52... Filing. 
10 anadian Fastory sis...) oo. ae. ATEN HOR ae ORE aot Mec e Book-keeping. 
11 VEC Mt WR cf be a ral, aki arian IBGtan yak ett soy Maks Pease Commercial arithmetic. 
6s RAS RA rT AS OO Al eee WB gb ACY Cctey REM Oe RIE lease) Business Practice. 
Lae OLV ION eos er en ee eh aes SPUCRMSELY Nace Ce leke eae Commercial law. 
14. ..:|General Geography...) .). 8.06000. od ok LOGO RHF SONNE NES oe English Composition. 
Spares ORalrenp hin cab, os eos wae carded bens Manual-traiminos 3. skh. han Aading machine. 
Mee CUNOMETABtOPV = 1.05.4. st. tos Casein uk Household Science............ Secretarial duties. 
17. Mticgheistory.|. fo ees Pe Book-keepinge oi... Sune eee Banking. 
gBa Dorr bysieal Geography. os) a2... hoe. Oe ShOrchandye..,. sah eee Arithmetic. 
19.. EGE BN AEE dG OPE ROR IN wi bien heath SPY DOWEIGING ene ele ashe eceeae ae Mimeograph. 
Nees DOLANYA Mon peak tk ee re ee ERPIZOHOMEULY , da ccen sees. Auditing 
Jie. |(Plementary: Sciences. wa er. oe ae. Elementary Science........... Rapid Caleulator. 
22 Blooution: sorte: sere rrr Gres byictc Physiology Mie sete se French. 
23 teas, DOMMESLIC! SCION COx,)45-205 < ks tits helo Von eeetecs Military: drill: os conan oa ictaphone: 
Sie Malitary crithet per i), oA wsiels urbe ap. Agriculture Business management. 
25....| Religious instruction..................000: German English Literature. _ 
COM RLY ISONOMIE ET Yy ae eee Tt, Pen pene aie INEUSIC SPN At le cen mine ernie eee Mechanical Book-keeping. 
Ds Aer man sh Vie Bava!) ad, OU RG Practical Mathematies...:....]Commercial Geography. 
Sect OLUMANC 15 cravat saw. cic wi eeu eee eee Business law. i: fee sh becca eers. Economie Geography. 
LO MS DOW EUG ON i), Oy cour tee ee ANN utes a9 Industrial worlsveueasc. ese Civics. 
SU seen uUEopean EListorye che eel ace eo: Greeks 5400 8 ere yd Oe Posting machine. 
31 ‘Book=keeping 7s per RRO Rade Satis ties Spanighe ar soe ae History of Commerce and Industry 
2 ocak Cae ee iene Sep eden (nc to dae A anaes. Slide rule. 
33 POSITANO DAS Asien: tian ii Poors halide gh ete kh enti anus Be yh aes Economic theory. 
34 Mechanical drawing. gece caus oe ie 
35 PRY CROIOLY ens ee eee ee Pe 
Bae eR RIO MIEN: i ai fo Lb week Oe pow 
Sie Manual praaning yee Paskoe : are Sere) Oak 5 Pp 
SSiem. |Carbeleee sy, Sires SE ee a 
OOM ODANES NGS, acer eae ae PRG ht VC ok Dot ladle 
40 URRTIOHILET Cicerone as antes veh owe : 
41 Peonch History, Mate ta: mrat ain foash. | 
42 Oral Spanish irs, Stare... Ramanan! | 
43 Eigen: crated cuits gue tata whe Paws Roweise 
44 SWORE er ry a aEM a te de ay 


It is noticeable that the first half, containing by far the greater number of pupils includes 
in the case of both private and public secondary schools nearly all subjects offered by. depart- 
ments of education and universities for teachers’ non-professional and matriculation examinations. 
This shows how far private schools are influenced by departments and by the university. It would 
seem, however, that private secondary schools emphasize foreign language and purely academic 
subjects even more than public secondary schools. 
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The peculiar advantage and opportunity of the private elementary and secondary schools 
is shown by the proportion of teachers to pupils, and by the distribution by grades according to 
ages. For the 17,399 pupils there are 1,089 teachers, or one teacher to 16 pupils as against one 
teacher to about 40 pupils in the public schools. This opportunity for individual training is of 
the greatest importance. Again, the distribution by grade at each age as shown in tables 111 
to 119 and particularly by table 14, which gives the distribution in a number of private 
schools side by side with the distribution of nearly a million pupils in public and private schools, 
indicates that there is a selection of material attending some of these private schools. One school 
shows this selection so markedly that its distribution is given in the section on Special Education 
(page 122) to illustrate how the private school could function for the specialized education of 
supernormals. If retardation and acceleration of children between 7 and 13 in this school are 
based upon the same ages as those discussed on page 11 in reference to table 13, the following 
facts are noticeable. 


Number Retarded Number Accelerated 
Lyenr seca tjsetee. ta be PSY Regge s 0 44 or 20-6 p.c. of the total. 
DO VEGTS Ria Sb Emde vases) «ae htrlek divers 0 85 or 40 p.c. of the total. 
SB Vears Or MOLe. aah aie aie vee iter = 0 84 or 39-4 p.c. of the total. 
—— 213 or 100 p.c. 
‘otal. wirteeh et hee ae it 0 
ee 
Per cent of Total Per cent of Total 
Retarded Accelerated 
SS Sample Sample 
All private All Private 
schools schools schools schools 
Diyear OF MOTC5 21 hee eek ss elles alee ppiele alas vieie wele njolejelaipteiriesele's soelalsbecehe 23°8 0 19-4 20-6 
GOATS sae uses k Seccicin mice Bate A Rindge «1a ai d's hin agle pg din ls iets pally aia Dle cingait 9-9 0 6-5 40-0 
B VOCALS OF SOLO. 5 vic tis pig a « arks siete so slips Ble au sin ai8igj imine en zie a ibeig ie oll oua' ai in 4-1 0 2-3 39-4 
FT hE EDR eRe Geach Sih ece Bs ass EN cin acanetetaktlits 2's cunhe eretemtene lave ratote tote 37°8 0 28-2 100-0 
PaaS tr se doe Niele pe a ee ee 
a eee aaeaSaa>—=>R?>O€>ousm™m®=*] 
Median Grade 
Age 
Sample 
All private 
schools school 
a ig ye TO ee ee a's atlas ote i's nie nie sy siybie sieletare = ele hiaie teiess elelaiels ieee (e/4 npele'sres Vs DS ea wcters efeccate 
RD ES re a SRE eel Pe rman Ee. i ie ccenaigia  /,/ctgiarenaneenere opus ole rencte als; shctelole sels etatetelals ats. ata reme ie tare 2°17 5-50 
PR eo ER PDE a SENT LS RRR OL LUNE HRT altaya Nstal tate ale a ate rele ee Nae tgheiete efetet= 0 ails je leieelwiety iehatale’e srete\s 2-87 5-50 
| Te ree nn ai er ere ee tt a SNE erat Oboes = EOD RII oe CICERO CAO OOO 3-89 5-89 
Ve ae ee Bac ee Oe che ee talaie Gee ou mle ntola sicternas oie im egeeriiste stole to Sots oletere)elafareletals, 010/66 4-74 6-75 
1 oa ee ees, Cre Gielen ales bia ete Dene ee lein Pera tvelalstolasoreratare’slerereretpiels/erelsiaia.e 5-60 8-06 
13. ee, Be ee Re ioe Re yet lees oe ein arob eterna bale formal eveleie iene 0 ele bis exatelesetere 6:53 9-02 


There are indications that the above distribution is largely due to the nature of the sample 
of children. Since there are no children under the age of 8, and since those at the age of 8 are in 
Grade V, it is clear that their earliest education must have been received elsewhere, and that 
practically all of them are exceptionally bright children. 
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APPENDIX.—SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN THE 
DIFFERENT PROVINCES, 1922 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
(Nil) 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Education Act.—Chapter 39 amends chapter 9 of 1918 by increasing the limit of the number 
of yearly instalments by which a trustee board is to repay borrowed money from twelve to twenty; 
it adds to the expense that may be added to the sectional school rates repayment of the cost of 
“sending representatives to any convention authorized under a regulation of the Council’’; it 
raises the limit of annuity which may be payable to teachers or inspectors under the Act of 1918 
from $600 to $1,000; “Every board and the trustees of every section shall before the first day of 
September in every year, ascertain the name and age of every child or person from the age of 
four years to eighteen years residing in the school section, and the name of the parent of person, 
and the address, and enter the same in a book to be kept on record”; it also renders more 
stringent the section forbidding the employment of children under 16 during school hours by 
substituting for “no child... .shallbe employed by any person to labour....“‘to “no child...... 
shall be allowed or permitted by any person to labour... .”. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Schools Act.—Chapters 5-12, George V, 1922 replaces chapter 50 of the Consolidated 
Statutes, 1903. 


The Board of Education consists of the Lieutenant-Governor, the Members of the lixecutiye 
Council, the Chancellor of the University of New Brunswick and the Chief Superintendent of 
Education. It has power to establish and work a Normal School with model departments, one half 
the gross salaries of the teachers of the latter to be paid by the city of Fredericton; to make loans 
to qualified and approved students to enable them to complete a course at the Provincial Normal 
School and to make allowances up to $24 to anyone for the travelling expenses of students; to 
create Inspectional Districts, and to appoint qualified inspectors for the same up to 8, with salary 
up to $2,000 with a limit of $500 annually for travelling expenses, etc.; to divide the province 
into school districts and create new districts, no district to contain less than 50 resident children 
between 6 and 16 years unless the area shall contain 34 square miles; to make regulations for the 
organization, government and discipline of schools, also in respect of school premises, classifica- 
tion of schools and teachers, appointment of examiners of teachers and council licenses Fa tO 
prescribe text books and apparatus, etc. for schools, and courses and standards of study; to 
determine all appeals from decisions of inspectors; to prepare and publish regulations under 
which money may be drawn and expended; to provide school privileges for any district in which 
it has not been possible to secure an acting board of trustees; to authorize the inspector to assume 
duties of trustees of such district; to vest all moneys, etc. belonging to a district which may have 
become disorganized and hold it in trust for the benefit of claimants. The Chief Superintendent 
(under Board of Education) has as duties: to supervise and direct inspectors; to enforce 
the provisions of the Act and regulations and decisions; to apportion the County School Fund 
in accordance with the Act; to prepare an annual report; as president of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity to preside when present at the meetings of the Trustees and to call special meetings. 
The inspector is to examine and report on the schools and premises; to furnish trustees and 
teachers with information about the Act; to advise teachers in their duties; to aid the 
Chief Superintendent in carrying out a uniform system of education; to appoint a trustee or 
trustees in certain cases; to determine and report the districts entitled during the following year 
to poor aid. 


Mode of Support.—The salaries of teachers shall be provided for from: (1) the provincial 
treasury, (2) the County school fund and (3) District Assessment. All other items of fixed or current 
expenditure are to be provided for by district or local assessment, and the purchase of school 
houses, etc., may be provided for by loans extending not more than seven years unless by special act. 


Provincial Aid and Minimum Salaries.—The rates to qualified teachers are to be: Ist class, 
for the first two years $135 per year; after two up to the end of seven years $150 and after seven 
years $175; of the 2nd class; $108 the first two years and $120 from two to seven and after, 
$140; of the 3rd class, $81 the first two, $90 from two to seven and $100 thereafter ;_ Assistant 
teachers if provided with classroom separate from school room but in the same building and 
regularly employed at least four hours a day shall receive one half the foregoing sums according 
to class; the amounts shall be paid half yearly and ratably. 

In school districts having a valuation of $20,000 or under, the minimum salary from all 
sources shall be $500; with valuation over $20,000 to under $50,000, $600; valuation $50,000 
and over, $700. The Board of Education may withhold grants from trustees or teachers who 
give or accept less than minimum salaries. 
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The school districts which shall make provision for retarded pupils may be granted up to $100 
for each approved department for the purpose; the teacher taking special approved training for 
this work may be allowed up to $100. 


County Assessment in aid of schools.—An amount of 60 cents for each inhabitant of the County 
is to be assessed together with an amount not exceeding 10 per cent for probable loss and expense 
by the County Secretary; this is to be apportioned by the Superintendent, one-half at the close 
of each half year, towards the payment of teachers’ salaries as follows: the sum of $60 (or pro 
rata according to time taught) to each trustee board for each qualified teacher; the balance, less 
certain amounts to be paid to schools for Deaf and Blind, is to be apportioned according to the 
attendance of the school as compared with the attendance of the rest of the County for the half- 
year term. 


District assessment: (1) upon every male (except clergymen) between 21 and 60 resident one 
month, is levied, $1 as poll tax; (2) the balance of sum authorized is to be levied upon property 
and income. 


Aid to Poor Districts.—Districts entitled to poor aid may be allowed on the classification of 
teachers’ salaries, special provincial aid not exceeding one half more than is awarded other 
districts; they may also be allowed from the County Fund not more than double the amount for 
attendance of the pupils that is paid to other districts; the maximum amount from the 
County Fund in poor districts for each teacher is $120 a year except when the valuation is $5,000 
or under in which case special provision may be made. 


The School District.—May elect trustees, and an auditor (not a trustee of district) and deter- 
mine on all questions of local or district support of schools; it may elect annually and provide 
expenses for one or more representatives to Teachers’ or Trustees Institutes. An annual school 
meeting is to be held on the second Monday in July; persons allowed to vote at any school meeting 
must be ratepayers, resident in district who have paid all district school rates for the preceding year. 


. School Accommodation.—A district having 50 pupils or under must provide a house with one 
teacher; with 50 to 80 pupils “a house” and a “class room’ with one teacher and an assistant; 
with 80 to 100, a house and two classrooms with one teacher and two assistants, or a house with 
two apartments, one primary and one for advanced work with two teachers, or in certain cases 
two houses may be provided in different parts of the district, one for younger children and the 
other for more advanced; from 100 to 150, a house with two apartments and a class room with two 
teachers and, if necessary, an assistant, or if the district be long and narrow, three houses, ete. ; 
from 150 to 200, a house with three apartments and at least one classroom, with three teachers, 
and if necessary an assistant; from 200 upwards a house or houses with sufficient accommodation 
for different grades of primary and advanced schools so that in districts with 600 and upwards, 
the ratio of pupils in the primary, advanced and high school departments shall be about 8, 3, and 1. 


In the case of remoteness of children from school houses the ratepayers may vote for convey- 
ance; whenever a majority of the ratepayers of two or more contiguous districts agree to unite 
for the purpose of establishing a district school and providing conveyance, there shall, after approval, 
be granted by the province up to one-half of the total expenses on account of such conveyance; the 
Board of Education may order the union of two or more contiguous districts, and the conveyance 
of children; whenever three or more districts units as above the board of trustees may be increased 
to seven; the Board of Education may set aside in any year $5,000 to provide school privilege 
for isolated pupils, using same in paying board of such pupils in districts schools or providing for 
their conveyance. 


The Board of School Trustees are empowered and duty bound to provide school privileges 
free of charge to all residents from 6 to 20 years of age, and persons over 20 may attend if there is 
accommodation; to regulate the attendance of pupils in the several departments according to 
attainments; to provide children with necessary school books if parent, etc. fails to provide them, 
and collect amount from responsible persons, unless exempted as indigent; to provide prizes 
but not for proficiency in particular school subjects; to refuse admission to unvaccinated children. 
The teacher is to collect information as to the number of families in district, the number of children 
of school age, the number of absentees, the cause, etc. 


Superior and Grammar Schools—One superior school may be established in each county 
for every 6,000 inhabitants and a majority fraction thereof; or one additional under certain 
circumstances; one “County Grammar School” may be established in each county; should a 
grammar school not be established within a county, the Board of Education may establish instead 
an additional Superior school, but a Grammar school and a Superior school may not be established 
in the same parish except under stated conditions; the provincial aid to a teacher of a Superior 
school having Superior or Grammar license is $250 the first seven years, and thereatter $275, 
provided the trustees pay not less than this; to the teacher of a County Grammar School holding 
a Grammar school license and doing prescribed work, $350 for the first 7 years and thereafter 
$400; however, not more than four teachers of.a Grammar school shall receive the Grammar 
School Grant. All these schools shall participate in the County fund on the same principles 
as other schools; superior schools in grades seven up shall be free to all pupils residing in the 
parish or parishes where situated; county grammar schools in grade nine up shall be free to the 
pupils of the county. The Board of Education may grant an amount equal to one half the 
amount expended by a district in establishing a library to a limit of $20 in one year. 
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Character of Schools.—All shall be non-sectarian. The board in city or town where there 
are more than 2,000 children enrolled may employ a superintendent of schools; in case the number 
of children (exclusive of blind or deaf or deaf mutes) between 6 and 20 does not exceed 12 or 
when the average attendance falls below 6, no school shall be established or continue to be main- 
tained, unless by special permission, provided annual school meeting continues to be held and 
at each meeting amounts be voted as will be sufficient to convey, if necessary, the children to the 
most accessible school districts and pay rates charged there. 


Manual Training and Nature Study.—For accommodation and instruction in manual train- 
ing grants not less than one-half total expenses for necessary equipment are provided; a qualified 
manual training teacher shall be granted $50 in addition to the ordinary provincial grant; if he 
gives instruction in several schools and full time he shall be granted $200 per annum. Travelling 
expenses are paid to teachers taking a course at approved manual training school in the same 
way as to normal school students; licensed teachers qualified to give instruction in nature lessons 
in connection with school gardens and giving instructions therein are entitled to payment from 
the Dominion Grant for Agricultural Instruction, and trustees may be paid from the same grant 
to assist in caring for school gardens, etc. The work shall be under the general supervision of a 
Director of Elementary Agricultural Education under the general control of the Minister of 
Agriculture, but so far as his work relates to the public schools the director shall act under the 
direction of the Superintendent of Education. Scholarships of the value of $50 each to females 
and $75 to males may be granted to teachers on nomination for a three months’ course at such 
an institute as Macdonald Institute, Guelph, etc. 


Consolidated Schools.—If three or more contiguous districts unite by order for the purpose of 
establishing a central school, with a school garden and provisions for manual training in addition 
to the ordinary course of study and also provision for conveyance, a grant may be made to such 
in addition to the grants already mentioned for conveyance and manual training, of a sum up to 
$1,000 a year, the aggregate grant to all districts in the province not to exceed $7,000 in any one 
year. 


QUEBEC 


University of Bishop’s College.—Chapter 4 authorizes the province to grant to the University 
of Bishop’s College a sum of not more than $100,000 payable in annual instalments of $20,000 
each out of the consolidated revenue fund. 


Classical Colleges Subsidies Act.—Chapter 5 defines classical college as comprising any 
presently existing institution of secondary instruction, recognized as such by the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the Council of Public Instruction. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may allot 
annually for the purposes of the act a sum not exceeding $230,000 payable out of the consolidated 
revenue fund, and at the end of each school year a subsidy of $10,000 may be granted out of the 
sum to each of the duly recognized classical colleges. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may annually place at the disposal of the Protestant Committee of Public Instruction for dis- 
tribution among the Protestant Schools a sum not exceeding $40,000 payable out of the annual 
allotment mentioned. The annual subsidy to classical colleges shall be devoted to the equipment 
or creation of cabinets and laboratories of science, to the purchase of books and in general to the 
perfecting of secondary instruction. Every subsidized classical college shall in so far as possible 
send every year to the Superior Normal Schools of Quebec, Montreal or elsewhere, pupils or pro- 
fessors destined for the teaching of secondary instruction in order that they may qualify for the 
diplomas therein awarded. A classical college may apply a part of the subsidy to the payment 
of the free tuition which it has given poor pupils during the scholastic year. At the end of each 
school year every subsidized classical college shall transmit to the Superintendent of Public 
coun aaa indicating the names of its professors holding diplomas from a superior 
normal school. 


Education Act.—Chapter 46 amends the Education Act, Revised Statutes of 1909 and 
amendments as follows: “public school,” or “school under control’? means every school under 
control of commissioners or trustees; ‘Subsidized school” means any private school receiving a 
grant from the Government out of the funds voted for education; “primary, elementary school’’ 
and ‘‘primary complementary school’’ mean every school of one or the other of such grades whose 
course of studies are delivered by the Catholic Committee of the Council of Public Instruction; 
‘‘ Elementary school’’ any primary elementary school; ‘‘ Model school’? any primary intermediate 
school; *‘ Academy school’’ or ‘Academy’’ any primary superior school whose course of studies is 
determined by the Protestant Committee of the Council of Public Institution. Each committee 
shall make regulations (subject to provincial approval) to determine what constitutes each of 
the schools mentioned and also what constitutes an infant’ school. The diplomas awarded here- 
tofore by the Central Board of Catholic Examiners for the elementary and model schools entitle 
the holders thereof to teach in every primary elementary school, and those awarded for an academy 
school entitle the holders thereof to teach in every primary complementary school. Any child 
may attend the primary complementary school, or the model school or academy in his muni- 
cipality, but no child residing outside the district in which the school is situated may attend if 
he has not the attainments required for following the courses thereof. Every primary comple- 
mentary school and every model school or academy, as well as every school established in virtue 
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of articles 2766 and 2767 (that is, girl’s schools established by commissioners or trustees in their 
municipality distinct from those for boys, or boy’s distinct from girl’s, or schools belonging to 
religous orders placed under the management of commissioners or trustees) is considered a 
school district. ‘The monthly fees fixed by commissioners and trustees shall be uniform for all 
elementary or primary elementary schools in the same municipality. In the elementary or 
primary elementary schools, etc., fees shall in no case exceed 50 cents a month or be less than 
5 cents a month, but they may be higher for a primary complementary school, a model school or 
an academy. ‘The monthly fee is exacted for each child from 7 to 14 years of age whether he 
attends school or not unless exempted for stated reasons (indigence, deat, dumb or blind, illness, 
absence from municipality for the purpose of receiving education, following the course as board- 
ers, etc.) and for each child from 5 to 7 or from 14 to 16 who attends the school or for any pupil 
from 16 to 18 who attends a primary complementary school or a model school or academy. But 
no child from 7 to 14 shall be excluded from school for non-payment of monthly fees. If it is 
necessary to levy assessment to purchase or enlarge a site, to build, rebuild, etc., in the case of a 
primary complementary school or a model school or academy, the district in which the school is 
situated is first assessed for an amount which would have been necessary for an elementary 
school or a primary elementary school; the additional sum required shall then be levied on the 
whole municipality, the district also paying its share. ‘Two or more school municipalities may 
unite to build or maintain a school which shall then be under the control of the school corporation 
of the municipality on which it is situated, but the school commissioners or trustees of the other 
municipality or municipalities shall have a right to representations (full, unless there is a contrary 
agreement) and discussions and vote at all meetings or in all questions respecting the administra- 
tion of the affairs of such school. By article 2944 the Lieutenant-Governor in Council was 
empowered to appropriate for elementary school purposes 2,500,000 acres of public lands, the 
money arising from the sale of such to be invested and appled towards creating a capital sum 
sufficient , at the rate of 4 p.c. per annum interest, to produce a clear sum of $180,000 annually, 
such capital and income to form the school fund, the capital to be invested in federal or provincial 
debentures or inscribed stock. By the Act of 1922 the income shall be applied “in promoting 
elementary instruction in poor municipalities, aiding schools for the benefit of the working classes; 
in cities and towns aiding the establishment, by school commissioners, of primary complementary 
schools and poor municipalities, to the amount of $20,000, improving the conditions of school 
teachers, supplying school-books gratuitously, and generally providing for the more efficient 
diffusion of elementary education throughout the province.” The Catholic Normal Schools 
shall grant diplomas for primary, elementary and primary complementary schools, and Protes- 
tant Normal Schools, for elementary schools, model schools or primary intermediate schools, and 
the academic or primary superior schools, and the Superintendent shall grant a diploma of quali- 
fications to any pupil of a normal school who has obtained therefrom a certificate of successful 
completion of a prescribed course of study. School commissioners or trustees may combine to 
establish one or more primary complementary schools or academies. 


Elementary School Fund.—Chapter 47 amends article 2947, Revised Statute 909 by pro- 
viding that until the elementary school fund produces a net yearly income of $150,000 there 
shall be granted by His Majesty yearly the sum of $200,000 (instead of $150,000) out of the 
consolidated revenue fund. 


Professional Courses Act.—Chapter 54 empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in Council by 
means of special annual subsidies to encourage the establishment and maintenance of professional 
courses in any school municipality; no subsidy shall be paid in a public school unless an equal 
amount, at least, has been spent for the same purposes in such school; municipal corporations 
are authorized to pass by-laws providing for the eranting and payment of the moneys which they 
are obliged to supply in order to have the right to the special subsidy aforesaid; the professional 
courses shall be subject to the supervision and inspection of any official appointed for such pur- 
pose by the Provincial Government which shall also approve of the appointment of directors and 
professors for such courses. Only public schools shall reap the advantages of this Act. 


School of Fine Arts in Quebec and M ontreal.—Chapter 55 empowers the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to establish a school of fine arts in each of the cities of Quebec and Montreal, and for 
their proper working appoint a superior council of fine arts of 5 members appointed for three 
years; certain other officers and the necessary staff. 


Literary or Scientific Competition Act.—Chapter 55 empowers the establishment of annual 
literary and scientific competitions and a sum of $5,000 shall be appropriated annually for such 


purposes. 


ONTARIO 


The Department of Education Act.—This Act is amended by Chapter 98, Section 2 of 1922, in 
regard to the appointment of the general grant to rural public and separate schools with the 
intention of providing a more equitable mode of distribution by allowing the Minister to take 
into account the special circumstances of any particular school. Another amendment provides 
that for the purpose of the appointment of grants under section 6 of the Act, the Minister, subject 
to the regulations and the provincial Government’s approval, may declare that public and separ- 
ate schools in any village, or in a town having a population of not more than 2,000 shall be 
deemed rural public and separate schools. 
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The Public Schools Act.—As amended in 1921 provided for the setting apart a township school 
area formed from any part of the township lying contiguous to a city or town, and for enabling 
the board of the township school area to make arrangements with the urban board for mutual 
accommodation for public school purposes by the joint use of schools, and that all property 
vested in the board of any school section included in the township school area should become 
the property of the board of the township school area. Chapter 98 of 1922 provides that the 
township school area shall be responsible for and shall discharge all liabilities and obligations of 
each of the school sections included therein, and the indebtedness of the board ofany school 
section shall be provided for by a general rate levied upon all property liable to taxation for public 
school purposes in such township school area. A further amendment to the Act permits the for- 
mation of union school sections including an urban municipality so as to provide for cases where 
there is a considerable population which can be secured by the urban municipality. The said 
union school section may now be found consisting of a part of a township or parts of two or more 
townships and an adjoining city or separated town where the suburban school section approves 
of such annexation, or in each of such sections, regularly called, and if such union is also approved 
by the urban board. Another amendment provides for the admission of a non-resident pupil 
to a school, if the inspector reports that the accommodation is sufficient for the admission of 
such pupil, and that the school is more accessible to him than the school in the section in which he 
resides, and the parent or guardian shall in such case be liable for the payment of all rates assessed 
on his taxable property for the section in which he resides, but the board of that section must 
remit to him any rates so payable to the extent of the amount of fees paid to the board of the 
neighbouring section. 

The Consolidated Schools Act.—is amended to provide that where a consolidated school area 
includes an urban municipality and a rural school section or sections or parts thereof, applica- 
tion for the issue of debentures shall be made by the board of the consolidated school area to the 
Council of each urban municipality, and the provisions already in force as to the issue of debent- 
ures in an urban municipality shall be applicable. 


The High Schools Act.—is amended so as to permit the council of any county, on petition 
of two-thirds of the ratepayers of any municipality or part thereof not separated from such county 
and contiguous to any high school district or village or to a town in such county, by by-law to unite 
such municipality or part thereof to such district, village or town for high school purposes, the 
union to take effect on the first of January next following the expiration of six months after 
passing the by-law. A further amendment to the High Schools Act provides for the establish- 
ment of a township in a provincial federal district as a high school district, the board of which 
shall consist of six members appointed by the council of the township. The high schools Act is 
further amended in respect to the provision for maintenance of county pupils from municipality 
outside high school district; in the case of a municipality not wholly included in a high school 
district, the special provision for assessment for high school purposes of outside municipalities 
shall be confined to the part which is not included within the high school district, providing that 
such maintenance shall not be payable where the county council pays a maintenance grant instead 
of the equivalent apportioned out of the amount of the legislative grant. 


The Industrial Education Act of 1920.—Sections 17 and 20, are declared to be still in force and 
to be part of The Vocational Act of 1921. 


The School Attendance Act.—The Council of every township shall appoint a school attendance 
officer or officers, but this appointment shall not affect the powers and duties of the provincial 
attendance officer; in territory without municipal organization or in unsurveyed territory a 
board of public or separate school trustees may appoint a school attendance officer, and in the case 
of any public or separate school in which not less than 5 teachers are employed the trustee board 


may appoint a school attendance officer. 


The Teachers’ and Inspectors’ Superannuation Act.—Changes in this Act make the years 
of employment completed prior to the first of April, 1917 count each as a half year of employment, 
and entitle the personal representative of a teacher or inspector who dies while engaged in the 
profession, to receive a sum equal to the total amount contributed by him to the fund with 
interest at 5 per cent. 

The Schools for the Deaf and Blind Act.—has been amended so that the regulations may provide 
for transportation and for the necessary expenses for clothing and for residence during vacation of 
indigent pupils out of the funds of the municipality which is empowered to recover money so 
disbursed from the persons responsible therefor. 


Separate Schocls Act.—is amended to empower the board in towns divided into wards to 
limit the number of trustees by six; where a resolution to this effect has been adopted the election 
shall thereafter be by vote of the separate school ratepayers of the whole municipality; the 
number of existing trustees to retire in order to admit the election of these new trustees at the 
next ape: election may be determined by lot; thereafter three new trustees shall be elected 
annually. 


The School Sites Act.—has been amended so as to enable boards of separate school trustees 
to exercise the same rights with regard to expropriation as those now enjoyed by public school 


boards. 
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MANITOBA 


Child Welfare.-—Chapter 2 consolidates the laws relating to children. It provides for a 
Department of Public Welfare and the appointment of a Minister of Public Welfare, under whom 
there may be appointed a Director of Child Welfare to administer and enforce the provisions 
of the Act. Under his supervision and control there may be established a Receiving Home or 
Homes into which may be received any Neglected and Feeble Minded Children and any child 
who has been made a ward of a Province. Provision is made for the appointment on the staff, 
of a Medical Officer who shall be a trained Psychiatrist. A Board, consisting of not less than 
five or more than seven, of which the Director and Psychiatrist shall be members, to be known as 
the Board of Selection, is provided for with such duties as making a study of the physical, mental 
and moral status of children who are wards of the Province, and of making recommendations 
to the Minister of Public Welfare. | 


The establishment of Juvenile Courts under the provisions of the ‘Juvenile Delinquents Act, 
1908,” (Canada) is arranged for, and powers given to the Lieutenant Governor-in-Council for 
the appointment of the officers of such Courts. 


Parts III, IV, VI and VII of the Child Welfare Act provide for dealing with Neglected 
Children. Children whose parents are not legally married to each other, Feeble Minded and 
other Mentally defective children, Handicapped Children and Immigrant Children, respectively. 


An extended definition of Neglected Children makes that term include all who are found 
abandoned or deserted, or in vicious company, or subject to neglect, cruelty or depravity of parents, 
or begging, or without salutory parental control, or employed contrary to law, or frequenting 
forbidden resorts, or are guilty of improper language or conduct. No such child may be confined 
in jail or police station. The general public is excluded from the hearing of such cases. 


In the Part dealing with ‘‘children whose parents have not been legally married to each 
other” the word “illegitimate” has been dropped from the legislation. In this Part provision is 
made for establishing paternity and for making orders upon the father for support of the child 
and expenses of the mother at the time of the child’s birth. 


The Part dealing with Feeble Minded children follows the British legislation in defining three 
classes of Mentally Defective children, namely: Idiot, Imbecile, and Moron; and makes provision 
for examination, training and care suited to such children. 


Part VI, which deals with Handicapped children, lays upon the Director the duty of obtaining 
information respecting children who are physically handicapped, and gives authority to the Min- 
ister to take steps to have the needs of such children studied and special education provided. 


“Tmmigrant Child” is defined as a child who has been brought into the Province by any 
organization or agent for the purpose of settlement in the Province. An agency bringing children 
into the Province is required to make a cash deposit with the Department of $500, or furnish satis- 
factory security. Provision is made for enrolling immigrant children as Wards of the Province 
and for supervision of them on the same basis as that provided for Neglected Children who have 
been adopted. 


Part VIII provides for the establishment of Child Welfare organizations whose powers are 
defined and rights protected. 


Parts 1X and X deal with Adoption of children and Guardianship of children respectively. 
It is provided that adoption must be approved by the Director and that adopted children shall 
be duly visited and inspected. Provision is made for a Decree of Absolute Adoption by a County 
Court Judge after a child has been adopted for a period of one year or more. Under Guardian- 
ship of Children it is specified that ‘‘the rights of the Father and Mother in the custody and contro! 
of the child shall be joint”, but that a Judge may on a proper case made for that purpose, deliver 
the child into the sole custody and control of either parent. 


Under General Provisions in Part XI, requirement for inspection of all Institutions and Homes 
dealing with children is made, also for dealing with adults guilty of ill treating children, causing 
them to be Neglected, or interfering with them when Wards of the Province. 


The Religious rights of children and parents are also protected. (See further, page 38). 


The Public Schools Act.—Chapter 15 amends the Public Schools Act in respect to dismissal of 
refractory pupils; in respect to the appointment by Tax Commission of assessors in unorgan- 
ized territory; the trustees of each school district shall apply each year to the Manitoba Tax 
Commission for the levying and collecting by rate of all sums required for the support of their 
schools and the Tax Commissioner shall fix the rate accordingly, and the commission may levy 
such rate as it deems necessary if the trustees fail to apply. Whenever a new rural munici- 
pality is established, any existing school district which by virtue of this establishment includes land 
in two municipalities, or is situated partly in such municipality and partly in unorganized territory 
shall ipso facto become a union school district. An annual grant of $4,000 is made to the Manitoba 
School Trustees’ Association. The school district of Winnipeg No. 1 is authorized to establish, 
maintain and administer a superannuation fund for officers and employees other than teachers 
as defined in the Public Schools Act, and may include Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents of the district, and the district may include in its annual estimates a special amount 
to furnish the amount required for such superannuation or pension fund. The district is author- 
ized to guarantee the solvency of such pension or superannuation fund; it is also authorized-to 
receive gifts and legacies for the benefit of the said fund. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Bureau of Child Protection, —Chapter 15 provides for the establishment of a Bureau of Child 
Protection with a Commissioner and staff under a Minister to administer: (a) The Children’s 
Protection Act; (b) The Juvenile Court Act and (c) The Mothers’ Allowance Act. 


The Secondary Education Act.—Chapter 46 amends this Act, by increasing the grants to 
every, district maintaining a high school or collegiate institute from $1.50 to $4 per diem for 
every teacher employed, provided that when a district provides for instruction in Grade VIII, 
pupils thereby requiring additional teachers, grants shall be paid for one such additional teacher 
in accordance with above, but for other such additional teachers, grant shall be paid in accordance 
is ss School Grants Act, an average attendance of 35 pupils in Grade VIII being regarded as a 
school. 


The School Act.—By Chapter 47, Sections 184, 185 and 186 of the School Act providing for 
Manual, Industrial and Physical training are repealed!. Section 203 empowering the board 
of a district to maintain departments exclusively for pupils above Grade VII to charge fees, 
is amended to exempt from fees, pupils in Grade VIII. Section 204 respecting admission of a 
child in an area not organized into a school district to a school is amended by changing the maxi- 
mum amount of fee which may be charged for such children from 10 to 15 cents per day per family. 
Sections 211 and 212 respecting action in case of contagious and infectious diseases are repealed. 


The School Attendance Act.—Chapter 48 amends Sections 3, 6, 16, 18, 19, 21, 22 and 25 on 
compulsory attendance by raising the age limit for which attendance is required and for which 
information respecting residents, attendance, employment, etc. is exacted, from 14 to 15 years. 


The School Assessment Act.—Chapter 49 amends the act in respect to assessment commission, 
evidence, penalty and remuneration of board. 


The School Grants Act.—Chapter 50 amends the School Grants Act by providing to any 
district, not including a village, town or city municipality, erecting an approved teachers’ residence 
a grant of $200; a section respecting a grant for the erection of anecessary teachers’ residence, where 
the district is unable without financial assistance to do so, up to one third of the cost, is repealed; 
to a section requiring an average attendance of 20 pupils for each teacher in a two or more room 
school is added the provision that when a school is maintained exclusively for pupils above 
Grade VII the average attendance shall be at least 15 pupils. 


The Vocational Education Act.—Chapter 51 amends the Vocational Education Act by pre- 
scribing certain prohibitions and penalties to members of the vocational education committee. 


ALBERTA 


The School Ordinance.—Chapter 62 amendsthe ordinance by adding to the list of institutions 
under the control of the Department of Education technical and commercial schools; by adding 
school fairs to the list of institutions coming under the regulations ; by empowering a board to 
charge non-resident pupils above Grade VIII a fee of £3.09 per month ($12 and $18 per term) 
unless the parent or guardian is not a resident of an organized school district ; and by changing 
the terminology ‘ secondary consolidated ” to “rural high.” 


The School Grants Act.—Chapter 63 amends the School Grants Act. In the section of the 
original act relating to grants in aid of secondary education, to each district maintaining-rooms 
exclusively for high school work in which the number of teachers did not exceed 12, the sum of 
$2.00 per teaching day was granted, and if the teachers exceeded 12, the sum of $1.50. By the 
amendment of 1922 the number of teachers is raised to 30. In the original act (the portion 
relating to grants in aid of technical education) to districts employing not more than 30 teachers 
giving approved night class instruction, an annual grant was given equal to 50 p.c. of the cost 
of a teacher wp to a maximum of $200 and when approved vocational and technical subjects in 
addition to ordinary school subjects were taught, a grant was given equal to 60 p.c. of the cost 
of teacher wp to $250. These maxima were struck out by the amendment of 1922. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The Public Schocis Act.—Chapter 64 of 1922 amends and consolidates the marginally noted 
act. In the “Interpretation,” District Municipality is defined as including every municipal area 
or corporation other than a city municipality or a village municipality. ‘‘High School Area’’ 
means any area constituted and subsisting as a high school area by the union for that purpose of 
two or more adjoining school districts. Public school means any existing school or college not a 
normal school established or maintained in accordance with the public schools act. The Depart- 
ment of Education is a department of the Civil Service presided over by a Minister. The staff 
of the Department consists of a Deputy Minister, a Superintendent, Inspectors and other offi- 
cers. The Department administers the Act, has charge of public normal schools, of the issuing 


1The ‘‘Vocational Education Act will hereafter provide for instruction in Manual and Industrial with Physical training 
as provided for in the Course of Studies’. 
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of teacher’s certificates and advises the Council of public instruction. The Superintendent has 
supervision and direction of inspectors and all public and normal schools, reports, etc. A Council 
of Public Instruction, consisting of the Minister and other members of the Executive Council 
with the Superintendent as secretary, has charge over regulations, courses of studies, creation of 
school districts, etc. Among the powers of the Council are: uniting two or more adjoining 
school districts (upon application of school trustees) for the purpose of constituting a high school 
area; the establishment of high schools in any school district or high school area, providing there 
are 15 persons available as high school pupils; the establishment of superior schools, in one division 
of which shall be taught the work prescribed for pupils taking the last year of the public school 
course and the first two years of the high school course, providing there are 8 personsavailable as 
high school pupils; and the appointment of an official trustee. 


School districts are generally classified into: (1) Municipal school districts, (2) Community 
school districts, (3) Rural school districts. Municipal school districts are subdivided into: (a) 
city school districts of the first class, including city municipalities in which the average daily 
attendance is not less than 1,000; (b) city district of the second class, where the average attend- 
ance is not less than 250; (c) of the 3rd class, where the average attendance is less than 250;(d) 
District municipality school districts, including all district municipalities except those included 
in a city school district. Rural school districts are subclassified into: (a) Regularly organized 
rural school districts; (b) Assisted rural school districts having local assessment and (c) Assisted 
school districts without local assessment. A community school district is constituted upon the 
whole or part of such lands as are held by two or more persons living under a communal or tribal 
conditions as distinguished from the ordinary and usual conditions of family life. The affairs of 
such a school are administered by an official trustee. The provincial aid to city school districts 
of the first class is $460; of the second class $520; of the third class $565 based upon the number of 
teachers, and dental surgeons and nurses employed every school day for schools other than night 
schools; to district municipality schools is paid $580 upon the same basis; to regularly organized 
rural school districts is paid $580; provision is made for reducing the grant in cases where the 
percentage of attendance, is less than 40 and where the teacher has not taught full time. In 
the case of assisted and community school districts the salary of each teacher shall be voted by 
the legislature; stated grants are also made in aid of equipment for certain special courses of 
instruction; in aid of school libraries; of technical schools; and of high schools; conveyance of 
children to school; erection of school-houses; normal schools (all expenses). 


The trustees board of a 1st class city school consists of 7; of 2nd class, 5; of 3rd_ class, 3; of 
district municipality, 5; for municipal school districts formed by the union of two municipal 
school districts there shall be 6 trustees, 3 elected by each municipality; if the union is of a muni- 
cipal and a rural district there shall be 5 trustees elected at large. A high school area has a 
board consisting of 2 members from each district represented in the area. 


Among the duties and powers of a trustee board are: expending money for dental treatment; 
providing a retiring allowance for teachers; establishing an affilated college (on approval) in a 
municipal school district and administering the same; appointing a municipal inspector; pro- 
viding for the conveyance of pupils; establishing advanced courses in physical training; estab- 
lishing technical schools and special courses of instruction and appointing advisory committees, 
establishing night schools for persons 15 years of age and over. ‘The standards for school accom- 
modation are at least one teacher for every forty pupils. The schools are to be free and non- 
sectarian and no religious dogma nor creed shall be taught. No clergymen of any denomination 
shall be eligible for the position of Superintendent of Education, inspector, teacher or trustee. 
Attendance is compulsory upon all children (with certain exceptions) over the age of seven and 
under fifteen during the regular school hours and every day. Failure to fulfil this provision 
renders liable to a fine up to ten dollars and each day’s continuance of such failure shall con- 
stitute a separate offence. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION, ENROLMENT AND AVERAGE 
ATTENDANCE IN ALL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


i1._Summary of Education in Canada by Provinces, 1922 or latest year reported 
1.— Résumé Statistique de Pinstruction publique au Canada, par provinces, chiffres de 1922 ou du dernier rapport 


: NUMBER or Purims ATTENDING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
NoMBRE D’£LEVES OU D’ETUDIANTS DE TOUTES LES ECOLES ET INSTITUTIONS ENSEIGNANTES 


P.-E.I. N.S. N.B. Quebec } Ontario 


Pee) sual Fie, [outbee 


No. Type of Institution 


1 {Ordinary Day Schools under Public Control.................: 18,323 | 114,229 77,774 | 462,779 7| 632,123 1¢ 


2 |Agricultural, Commercial, Industrial and other Technical 
| Schools, including all evening schools but not short 


courses in Universities and Colleges................see002 166 7,086 1} 1,390 5| 11,046 8) 44,450 17 

ou Schools:for tegcher-traiming.. aac) aies se waaak sist tlouae poeta 341 1,090 2 358 1,376 9} 2,431 18 
AM INCI SCHOO Senne tem tee cetrat aietot tire tacteretee ea ties sive ate tetas 38 276 278 1,539 3,625 
5 |Schools for the blind and deaf..............cssecseseeeseeeeees 86 296 67 s| 579 9] 481 
6 [Business Colleges (Private).............0cceeceeeneseeeeeeeenss 75 698 723 | 4,248 | 12,299 

7 |Private Elementary and Secondary Schools...................: 497 1,390 3 391 54,67119} 7,706 19 
8 |Preparatory courses at Universities and Colleges............... 135 AP) 322 -ll SSP AL 

9 |Short, special and correspondence courses at Universities and 

COMUS@ES xp sade: och oe Cade aay tia s exe peter ance ie er ee = 49) 4 - 2,629 12) 4,299 
10); Classicalicollevesia.te+. See eet nares soles ates eateihen, one aie ae - ~ ~ 9,502 13 - 

11 |Affiliated, professional and technical colleges (regular courses). . - 292 ~ 1,572 14) 3,046 20 

12°) Universities (regular counses)s 2 au. eine sie hisadsetc bles aioe Soe 95 1,293 486 5,428 15) 6,168 20 
Grand Total (excluding duplicates)................. 19,678 | 127,442 | 81,789 | 555,269 | 719,879 
Population’ OF A920 79. Roi ar el ceased iceseaes Shao 88,615 523,837 387,876 |2,361,189 (2,933,662 


Including 3,600 in special agricultural courses over and above the students of the Agricultural Colleges elsewhere enume- 
rated; 2,044 in industrial training over and above the students of the Technical College elsewhere enumerated; 742 in home 
economics and 700 in coal mining and engineering. 

2Including 352 at the Normal College and 738 at Inspectorial teacher’s training institutes. 

3Eixclusive of pupils in preparatory schools which are included in item 8. s 

4Including 160 in agricultural courses, 23 in industrial courses, 30 in home economics, 78 in navigation and 199 in corres- 
pondence courses. y 

‘Including 255 in day and 1,135 in evening technical schools. The number in agricultural schools is not included. 

6In institutions at Halifax, N.S., but supported by the province. 

7Including 457,980 in elementary and model schools and academies under control of commissioners and trustees and 
4,799 in nursery schools most of which are under control—figures of 1920-21. 

Including 6,452 in night schools; 2,261 in dress cutting and dressmaking schools; and 3,319 in schools of arts and trades— 
figures of 1921-22. 

9Figures of 1920-21. 
eer Rigi all primary schools reporting statistics, but not under control of commissioners or trustees—figures of 

Included with the figures of classical colleges and private schools. ‘ 

’ 12Including 1,280 in evening courses at technical schools; 224 in special courses at technical schools; 315 in short courses 
at agricultural colleges; 158 in evening courses at the school of Higher Commercial Studies and 66 in short courses at the 
Weslyan Theological college—figures of 1921-22. 

13Including 9,033 in the 21 classical colleges and 469 in independent non-subsidized classical schools—figures of 1920-21. 

14Tncluding 359 in dairy schools; 736 in regular courses at the technical schools; 278 in regular courses at the college 
of agriculture; 119 in regular courses at the schools for Higher Commercial Studies; and 80 in regular courses at the Pro- 
testant theological colleges—figures of 1921-22. 
hes he oie ama preparatory or short courses and such figures as have already been included in items 10 and 11—figures of 

16Including Public, Separate, Continuation and High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, all day courses—figures of 
calendar year 1921 for the Public and Separate schools and of the school year 1921-22 for the other schools. / : 

17Including 5,344 in full time day courses; 574 part time day courses; 1,604 in day special courses and 32,545 in evening 
courses at industrial, technical and art schools; 2,533 in night elementary schools; 1,635 in night high schools and 215 in 
the three agricultural schools at Monteith, Whitby and Kemptville—figures of 1921-22. “ as 

18Including Normal schools and Autumn and Summer Model schools, but not the College of Education which is a faculty 
of the University of Toronto. 

19H/xcluding 432 in preparatory schools included in item 8. an : 

2Excluaing duplicates registrations at universities and colleges, where duplicate registrations occur they are creuited 
to the colleges and deducted from the universities. The same is done in the ease of other provinces. 

*\ineluding 3,507 in day and 2,295 in evening technical schools—figures of 1921-22. 

Including 136 in preparatory schools included in item 8. 

23Including 961 in day and 818 in evening vocational schools—figures of 1921-22. 

%4Inclu.ing 249 in intra-mural courses, and 14,778 in extra-mural agricultural courses. 

*Inclucing 1,362 in day and 1,840 in evening vocational schools. v. ; : 

**Including 551 in industrial training courses, 111 in home economics; 1,025 in commercial training courses; 52 in English 
classes for foreigners; 464 in correspondence courses and 3,425 in evening courses not already included. * 

27Including 309 in Yukon and N.W.T. 

o; ae this total should be added 2,667 in agricultural schools, and 5,015 in elementary schools reported too late for 
abulation. 
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1. RESUME DE L’ACCOMMODATION SCOLAIRE, INSCRIPTIONS ET FREQUEN- 
TATION MOYENNE DES INSTITUTIONS ENSEIGNANTES. 


1.—Summery of Education in Canada by Provinces, 1922 or latest year reported 
1.—_Résumé statistique de Pinstruction publique au Canada, par provinces, chiffres de 1922 ou du dernier rapport 


, , Noumser or Pupius ATTENDING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
NOMBRE D’ELEVES OU D’BTUDIANTS DE TOUTES BCOLES ET INSTITUTIONS ENSEIGNANTES 


Bree 
Manitoba| Sask. Alberta — Total Type d’institution No. 


——— _—_——_— | —___— 


136,876 183, 935 142, 902 91,919 1,860, 760|Kcoles eae et maternelles, placées sous Je contréle admi-} 1 
; nistratif. 
Ecoles agricoles, commerciales, industrielles et techniques,| 2 
comprenant toutes les écoles du soir 4 l’exception des cours 


5,802 2 1,779 23} 3,202 25) 5,628 26 80, 549 abrégés dans les colléges et universités. 
790 1,462 760 685 9, 293)Ecoles pour la formation des instituteurs...............0.eee eee 3 
1, 804 1,444 1, 203 2,505 Har O2 taco lesan clennesat ince sic Geet eierlee wale ciaaioss pl ts a arlene ot 4 
131 74 44 75 1,685|Eicoles pour les sourds et les aveugles.............0ccceserecsce 5 
1,928 649 2,304 1,075 2a O29 Collexes COMMeFCIAUX PLIVeSa | |, |. f «ciecciecclmyenise neem 6 
563 22} 2,514 2,489 1, 283 71,504) Ecoles privées élémentaires et secondaires...............000005 i 
251 8 653 74 5, 136|/Cours préparatoire au collége et A l’université.................. 8 
1,067 15,036 24, 4,990 217 24,728|Cours abrégés et par correspondance des colléges et universités..} 9 
- see yi) = - 9002 IG ollezes classLOMestucu namin eae 4 onl cine: ucke Cis ievejoueyeidekel sieves ooo 10 
759 54 «64 115 5,902|Colléges afhiliés, professionnels et techniques (cours réguliers)..| 11 
1,874 799 1,088 1,014 18,245) Universités (cours reguliers)<..... 0 voce cee ons cce es Ccewn ces 12 

"151,843 | 207,754 | 155,699 | 104,590 | 2,124,254 Grand total (sans double emploi) 
610,118 | 757,510 | 588,454 | 524,582 | 8,788,483 Population en 1921 


1Comprend 3,600 dans des cours spéciaux @’agriculture, en plus des éléves des colléges d’agriculture énumérés ailleurs; 
2,044 suivant des cours industriels, outre les éléves des colléges techniques énumérés ailleurs; 742 dans l'économie domes- 
tique et 700 dans l’industrie miniére et le génie minier. 

2Comprend 352 dans les écoles normales et 738 dans les instituts des inspecteurs pour la formation des instituteurs. 

3Sans compter les éléves des écoles préparatoires qui sont énumérés dans l’item 8. 

4Comprend 160 dans les cours a’agriculture; 23 dans les cours industriels; 30 dans ]’économie domestique; 78 dans les 
cours de navigation et 199 dans les cours par correspondance. 

5Comprend 255 dans les écoles techniques du jour et 1,135 dans celles du soir, sans compter les écoles d’agriculture. 

6Dans les institutions d’Halifax, mais aux frais de la province. 

7Comprend 459,980 dans les écoles élémentaires, modéles et académiques sous le contréle des commissaires et des syn- 
dics, et 4,799 dans les écoles maternelles dont la plupart sont sous contréle administratif—chiffres de 1920-21, 

8Incluant 6,452 dans les écoles du soir; 2,261 dans les écoles de coupe et de couture et 3,319 dans les écoles d’arts et métiers. 
—chiffres de 1921-22. 

9Chiffres de 1920-21. 

1Comprenant toutes les écoles primaires, ayant fait leurs rapports statistiques, qui ne sont pas sous le contréle de com- 
missaires ou Ge synuics—chiffres de 1920-21. 

11Compris dans les chiffres des colléges classiques et des écoles privées. ; 

12Comprenant 1,280 dans les cours du soir des écoles techniques; 224 dans les cours spéciaux des écoles techniques; 315 
dans les cours abrégés des colléges d’agriculture; 158 dans les cours du soir de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales; 
et 66 dans les cours du Wesleyan Theological College—chiffres de 1921-22. z 

13Comprenant 9,033 dans 21 colléges classiques et 469 dans des écoles classiques non subventionnées— chiffres de 1920-21. 

14Comprenant 259 dans les écoles d’industrie laitiére; 736 dans les cours réguliers des écoles techniques; 278 dans les 
cours réguliers des colléges d’agriculture; 119 dans les cours réguliers de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales; et 80 
dans les cours réguliers des colléges protestants de théologie—chiffres de 1921-22. : 

15Sans compter les cours préparatoires ou abrégés ou autres chiffres inclus dans les item 10 et 11—chiffres de 1920-21. 

1@Comprenant les écoles publiques, séparées, de continuation, les hautes écoles, les instituts collégiaux, tous les cours 
du jour. atime de l’année civile 1921 pour les écoles publiques et séparées, et de l’année scolaire 1921-22 pour toutes les 
autres écoles, 

17Comprenant. 5,344 dans cours permanents du jour; 574 dans les cours partiels du jour; 1,604 dans les cours spéciaux 
du jour; 32,345 dans les cours du soir des écales industrielles et techniques; 2,533 dans les écoles élémentaires du soir et 215 
dans les trois écoles d’agriculture de Monteith, Whitby, et Kemptville—chiffres de 1921-22. ‘ 

18Comprenant les écoles normales et les écoles modéles d’automne et d’été, mais pas le College of Education de 
Toronto, qui est une faculté de l’ Université de Toronto. 

19Ne comprend pas 432 dans les écoles préparatoires et déja inclus dans l’item 8. 

2A l’exclusion des inscriptions en double dans les colléges et universités; quand une inscription est en double, elle est 
portée au compte du collége. Tl en est de méme dans les autres provinces, ; : 

21Comprenant 3,507 dans les écoles techniques du jour et 2,295 dans les écoles techniques du soir—chiffres de 1921-22. 

2Comprenant 136 dans les écoles préparatoires inclus dans |’item 8. : H 

2Comprenant 961 dans les écoles techniques d’apprentissage du jour et 818 dans celles du soir—chiffres de 1921-22. 

*%Comprenant 249 dans des cours réguliers et 14,778 dans des cours hors de l’école. | 

2%Comprenant 1,362 dans les écoles d’apprentissage du jour et 1,840 dans celles du soir. | 

26Comprenant 551 dans les cours de formation industrielle; 111 dans l’économie domestique; 1,025 dans les cours com- 
merciaux; 52 dans les cours d’anglais pour étrangers; 464 dans les cours par correspondance et 3,425 dans les cours du soir 
qui n’ont pas encore été mentionnés. : 

27Comprenant 309 dans Yukon et N.N.T. 


%a ce total on devra additioner 2,667 aux écoles agricoles et 5,051 aux écoles élémentaires rapporté trop tard pour 
tabulation. 
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1.—Summary of Education in Canada by Provinces, 1922 cr latest year reported—Conclu ded 
1.—Résumé statistique de Pinstruction publique au Canada, par provinces, chiffres de 1922 ou du 
dernier rapport—Fin. 


DisTRIBUTION AND ATTENDANCE oF PuPILs IN ORDINARY Day ScHooLs UNDER Pustic Conrrou 
R&PARTITION ET ASSIDUITE DES ELEVES DES COLES GhNERALES SOUS LE CONTFOLE ADMINISTRATIF 


oe x P.ELT. N v.48 ; N .B. Quebec free 
L.P.-E. N.-E. N.-B. Québec 

iNumber of Boys onrolledide 28 Vatu dt isla. noes clercaesie mecca 9,273 57,028 35,431} 248,544] 318,350 
2°iNumber of Girls enrolled ss. tapes ca cs ks den weiner sone 9,050 57,201] 35,915] 264,107) 313,773 
S$ fTotalimthbeifirst’sixigrades cn. cceccum oarswiemcm © ve o)sreteltlersetetars 0 14, 829 89, 264 63,518} 465,945) 465,904 
4 |Total in intermediate and secondary gradeS8.............-+eeees 3, 835 24, 965 7,828 51,405 166,219 
Bb. Elotal tn secondary etadeeciiew toes oer h ness accmencgin sce - 11,039 - - 54,870 
Oi Boye un Seconda ryy orale Meta taco cs oie e aocleie ciel eal ersonegeten - 4,202 ~ ~ 21,924 
ViGRIbis SHIBOODTGALY, GLAUG Gas... son toils ome eee ad a cacihnan ee - 6, 837 - t's 26,861 
8 |Number of pupils in graded schools............-.eeeceeeeceeees 6,570 72,091 36, 366 - 450,000 
9 {Number of pupils in ungraded schools..........6.e0ceeeeeeeeees 11,753 42,138 34, 980 - 182,000 
10 Asverare daily-attendances acme atek com eels cineca anes crs 12,338 79,410 51,168 397,172) 446,396 

11 |Average number of days each pupil attended during year....... 129 136 145 - - 

12 |Average number of days schools were open during year......... 192 196 190 ~ ~ 
13 |Percentage of total attendance in average attendance........... 67-4 69-5 65-8 77-47 70-00 


ec 


TracHErs, ACCOMMODATION AND EXPENDITURE IN ORDINARY Day ScHOooLs UNDER PusBLic CONTROL 
PERSONNEL ENSEIGNANT, LOCAUX ET DSPENSES DES ECOLES PLACHES SOUS LE CONTROLE ADMINISTRATIF 


JB ay N.S. N.B. Quebec 
No. — = = — — Ontario 
I.P.-E. N.-E. N.-B, Québec 
1 |Teachers in Schools under Public Control.................-008: 611 3, 208 2,246 17,201 16, 147 
2 Malev Peschers: Wate eh re, tain eae ean Sanaa rn tees Met ates cs 122 263 180 2,631 2,378 
3. Pemale eacherse na tie ia eee eae Oe Leena eee eee 480 2,945 2,066 14,570 13,769 
4.\ Number of School Distri¢tewe.. asees 2G 0ee ee aie tee oe eee 473 147:73 1,331 7,3771 = 
0 | Number Of mchOOl MOUSCR.. «secs eee le. te coe aan cee 473 1,863 - 7,543 fie el 
6 |Number of class-rooms in operation............-0+-++eseererees 609 2,982 2,061 13% : - 
7 |Number of ungraded one-room Schools..................e000. 415 1,431 1,196 - 4,989 
8 |Average number of pupils to a class-room..................005- 30 38 38 33| ~ 
9 |Totaltixpenditure on bh uea tions. cs... 4 is arcuate: otitertes anes oe 428, 869] 3,646,570; 2,657, 046/22, 122, 979/36, 739, 564 
10 Total Expenuiture on Education by Governments.............. 271,103] 616,389} 381,075) 2,351,471) 3,475,713 
11 |Total Expenditure on Education by Ratepayers, etc............ 157,766] 3,030,181] 2,275,971|19, 771, 508/33, 263, 851 
12 |Expenditure on Teachers’ Salaries...............0c ee esceeecnes — | 1,740,731 - - {19,036,129 
13 |Average Annual Cost per pupil enrolled...................00055 22-21) » 31-92 34-17 43-15 54-31 
14 |Average Annual Cost per pupil in daily attendance............. 31-49 45-92 51-50 55-70 82-30 


1The number of school Municipalities was 1718. 
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1.—Summary of Education in Canada by Provinces, 1922 or latess year reported—Concluded 
1.—Résumé statistique de Pinstruction publique au Canada, par provinces, chiffres de 1922 ou du 
dernier rapport—Fin. 


DISTRIBUTION AND ATTENDANCE oF Purits IN ORDINARY Day ScHoors UNDER PusBLic ContROL 
REPARTITION ET ASSIDUITE DES RLEVES DES ECOLES GBNERALES SOUS LE CONTROLE ADMINISTRATIF 


ooo 
: ae a 


Manitoba} Sask. | Alberta ag Total — No 
C.-B. 

- 93,644 72,093 46, 833 mo HNOMMD RO MesCATOORS INSCVUES Gs uSemwals'<.os webs. bets ev Gs be da a'e Bee 1 

- 90, 291 70, 809 45,086 ml IN GUN RO CLG IOS ANSOVECOS reco, Ba Pyiclom.. (Se ke es sede eh va vccdeccc’ 2 

111,377} 153,389) 112,508 64,801) 1,541,535)Total dans les six premiers degrés...............cccccucececeee 3 

25,499 30, 546 30, 394 27,118) 367,809/Total dans les degrés intermédiaires et secondaires............. 4 

10, 729 10,714 10, 762 8, 944 ~'j'Total dans le degre'secomisire.. 20). Rn’ eu oe ae Be 5 

- 4,419 4,707 3, 929 - {Garcons dans le degré secondaire............cccc cccccccseccce 6 

- 6,295 6,055 5,015 — |Filles dans le GOLTS SECOMUBITENS is. come «sees ves coe cok 7 

82,000 85, 000 76,691 80,338 ~- |Nombre d’éléves dans les écoles 4 classes multiples............ 8 

54,000 98,000 66,211 11,581 - |Nombre d’éléves dans les écoles 4 classes non-multiples........ 9 

95,433 119,041 100,515 75,528] 1,377, 423|Moyenne de fréquentation quotidienne................ecccec05. 10 

130 127 131 _ - |Moyenne du nombre de jours d’assiduité de chaque éléve pen-| 11 


dant lV’année. 


187 189 179 - ~ |Moyenne du nombre de jours pendant lesquels les écoles ont] 12 
été ouvertes pendant Vannée. 


69-7 64-7 70-3 82-2 71|Pourcentage de la fréquentation totale en fréquentation moyenne] 13 


—_—_—————— 


TEACHERS, ACCOMMOD/TION AND EXPENDITURE IN ORDINARY Day ScHoons UNDER Pustuic Conrrou 
PRRSONNEL ENSEIGNANT, LOCAUX ET DBPENSES DES ECOLES GANHRALES PLACES SOUS LE CONTROLE ADMINISTRATIF 


Manitoba] Sask. | Alberta = ; Total = No. 
3,893 Tass 5, 787 2,994 59, 312| Instituteurs et institutrices des écoles contrélées................ 1 

924 1,970 1,428 700 1O;H06 HI natitUtoUrs iors abies seers eT Caves Oe we ee oven od 2 

2,969 5, 255 4,359 2,294 45; (EO PAR GHECTICHS 4... ocSvie Serene cies coca’ Pen age aot eee ee 3 
2,094 4,543 3,297 716 = DISEPICTS SCOLAILES sc sles, «.a:e)avere 0 ciecs Oh ou SA elo ce OD ee ee 4 
1,936 - 2,861 991} ” =~, NERISOTMS Cl COOL. se SNe Steer tees. bee ene che. oe bo ee ieee 5 

3, 782 Dali 4,485 2,823 51,000) Nombre de salles de classes occupées..............c0ceeeceeace 6 

- 3,506 2,588 473 ge Nombre @’écoles:4 classe unique... <5 0s. ost on. anche G 

37 32 32 33 & Moyenne du nombre d’éléves dans une classe................e-. 8 

10, 898, 340}13, 442,417) 9,915,706) 7,833,578/107,685,069|Total des Sineaaes pour l’instruction publique.................. 9 
1,058,292] 1,491,610) 1,146,722) 3, 141, 738/13, 934, 113] Dépenses a la charge du gouvernement..............ccceceseeee 10 
9,840, 048/11, 950,807] 8,768,984! 4,691, 840/93, 750, 956] Dépenses directement supportées par les contribuables, etec..... 11 
5,016,903] 7,273,200] 5,213,011 ~ ~ |Traitement du personnel enseignant.................ccceeeeeees 12 
79-62 73-08 61-24 85-23 - |Codt moyen par éléve inscrit et par an..............ceseceecees 13 
114-23 112-95 87-09 103-73 : - |Cott moyen par éléve présent et paran..............e00ccceees 14 


1Le nombre des municipalités scolaires était de 1718. 
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4,—Historical Summary of Enrolment in Schools in Canada by Provinces, 1824 to 1922 
4,.—Relevé rétrospectif des éléves des écoles canadiennes, par provinces, de 1824 4 1922 
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Total Number fnrolleda—Nombre total des inscriptions 


68,992 
68,909 


69, 648 
68, 761 
68, 297 
63,239 
67, 159 
66,689 
67,425 
65,951 
65, 278 
66, 897 
66,635 
66, 422 
66, 383 
67,785 
68, 154 
68,9651 
69, 199 
69, 663 
70,622 
72,013 
73,007 
71,981 
71, 782 
71,029 
72,988 
73,712 
77,774 


30,870 
30, 767 
30, 172 
29,892 
30,854 
30,913 
30, 289 
30,600 
31,489 
31,933 
31,871 
32,062 
31,924 
32,224 
33,437 
33,089 
82,025 
31,858 
31,784 
32,015 
33,615 
35,431 


we 


Que 
_- Ontario |Manitoba 
Qué 
18,410 - - 
37,000 - - 
66, 0062 - - 
— | 151,891 2 - 
- | 168,159 - 
- | 179,857 ~ 
- | 204,168 ~ 
130,940 - - 
- 403,839 = 
205, 530 - = 
_ - 817 
- | 462,630 ~ 
216, 992 - = 
— | 499,078 2, 734 
226,322 | 499,589 - 
227,935 | 489,404 4,919 
— | 502,840 15,926 
255,259 | 510,671 16,940 
260,768 | 515,960 28, 256 
265,513 - 23,871 
268,535 | 508,507 23,243 
267, 202 504, 123 28,706 
274,915 | 506,726 32,680 
286,180 509, 213 35,371 
293 , 584 506,515 37,987 
304,197 | 501,495 44,070 
Si, 203 - 50,460 
814,881 492, 584 51,888 
321,288 | 490,860 54,056 
326, 183 487,880 57,409 
329,666 | 484,351 58,574 
335, 768 487,635 63, 287 
341,808 492,544 64, 123 
347,614 | 493,791 67,144 
352,944 | 501,641 71,081 
367,012 | 507,219 73,044 
374,547 | 510,700 76, 247 
3889, 128 618,605 80, 848 
400,036 | 526,951 - 
411,784 | 542,822 83,679 
435,895 | 561,927 93 , 954 
448,087 | 569,030 | 100,963 
464,447 | 560,340 | 103,796 
463,390 | 561,865 | 106,588 
467,508 | 564,655 | 109,925 
486,201 | 584,724 | 114,662 
495,887 | 604,923 | 123,452 
612,651 632,123 129,015 
- - 136,876 
Boyrs—GARkcons 
153,801 | 247,351 - 
156,304 | 244,509 - 
158,987 | 242,618 ~ 
160,014 | 240,674 - 
162,982 | 242,061 - 
166,967 | 243,572 ~ 
170,193 | 243,593 - 
171,471 | 248,032 - 
179,146 | 250,652 - 
182,431 | 250,327 - 
189, 116 253, 220 - 
193,263 | 256,532 ~ 
198,492 263, 154 - 
210,937 271,600 - 
217,660 | 278,508 - 
225,425 273,676 - 
223,362 280, 597 - 
224 248 281,462 - 
233, 834 292,310 56, 884 
239,648 302,837 - 


248, 544 


318, 350 


1Common School System formed—écoles élémentaires organisées. 
2Free School System established—écoles libres établies. 
3Half year only—-n'y compris que les chiffres de six mois. 


Sask. Alberta 
TAG: 
3,144 
5,398 
$6,652 
6,170 
8, 214 
10,721 
11,972 
12,796 
33,191 
41,033 
25,191 24, 254 
31,275 28,784 
37, 622 34,338 
47,086 39,653 
55,116 46,048 
65,392 55,307 
72,260 61,660 
81,896 70,414 
101,463 79,909 
113,985 89,910 
122,862 97, 286 
129,439 99, 201 
142,617 107,727 
151,326 111, 109 
164,219 | 121,567 
174,925 | 185,750 
184, 871 124,828 3 
183,935 142,902 
16,376 14,701 
19,454 17,707 
24,773 19,516 
28,930 23,701 
34, 084 28,406 
37, 692 SU ae 
42,380 36, 717 
52,679 41,449 
59,340 46, 769 
63,710 50, 140 
66,497 50,375 
72,691 54,446 
76,896 56,011 
83,916 61,206 
88, 992 68,045 
93,943 62,957 3 
93,644 72,093 


a eee || tee | | ||| Seam | | Sarees ree | SAPs 


i 
(=) 
Pettl 


91,919 


12,069 
12,254 
12,559 
13,330 
14,104 
14,524 
15, 247 
Lilet 
18,659 
20,351 
23, 162 
25,734 
29,544 
31,890 
33, 059 
32,874 
32,480 
33,540 
35, 954 
39,772 
43,442 
46, 833 


Nine 
Provinces 
Neuf 


provinces 


(VA TT ne et Dt far We ats Mh Lg at be Se a 


718,000 


803 , 000 


Co 
© 
iwe 
Sit 4 
S 
S 


ive) 
So 
it 
oh ht 
S 
S 


1,083,000 
1,095,000 
1,113, 837 
1,120,606 
1, 149,909 
1,173,009 
1,196,013 
1,230, 169 
1,272,204 
1,310, 117 
1,356,879 
1,401,992 
1,469, 752 
1,552,976 
1,601,035 
1,622,351 
1,646,508 
1,669, 776 
1,738,977 
1,812,618 
1,869,643 


864, 119 
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4.— Historical Summary of Enrolment in Schools in Canada by Provinces, 1824 to 1922—Concluded 
4.—Relevé rétrospectif des éléves des écoles canadiennes, par provinces, 1824 4 1922—fin 
GIRLS—FILLES 
Nine 
Provinces 
Year PEI; N.S. N.B.3 Quebee B.C. — 
— — — — —_ Ontario |Manitoba} Sask. Alberta —- Neuf 

Année I.P.-E. N.-E. N.-B Québec : C.-B. provinces 
9,460 48,642 29,550 161,080 233,778 - - - 11,546 494 056 
9, 532 48,812 29,710 164,984 234,151 - - - 11,647 498, 836 
9,111 48,979 29, 141 167,206 233 , 382 - - - 11,940 499,759 
8,772 48,350 28,867 169,652 232,016 - - - 12,457 500, 114 
8, 845 49,787 29, 546 172,786 233 ,094 - - - 13, 250 507,308 
8,790 50, 134 29, 768 174, 841 234, 812 - 14,899 14, 083 13,998 541,325 
8,823 50, 158 29, 262 177,421 234, 956 - 18, 168 16,631 14,692 549,111 
8, 563 50, 199 29,795 181,473 237,101 - 22,313 20, 137 16, 132 565, 693 
8,495 50, 922 30, 448 187, 866 238, 751 - 26, 186 22,347 17,568 582,583 
8,359 51,117 31,061 192,116 241,430 - 31,308 26,901 19,319 601,611 
8,245 51,925 31,202 200,007 244,708 - 34, 568 29,907 21,783 622, 345 
8,083 52,486 31,502 206,773 258, 857 - 39,516 34,327 24,234 655,778 
8,369 53, 164 31,656 213, 292 256, 379 - 48,784 38,460 27, 840 663, 197 
8,555 53,695 32,066 224,958 264, 696 - 54, 645 43,141 30,067 711,823 
8,688 54, 119 33,068 230, 427 271, 792 - 59, 152 47, 146 31,205 735,617 
8,797 55, 245 33,459 239,032 269, 214 - 62, 942 48, 826 31,696 749,211 
8,899 55,472 32,751 240,028 281,268 - 69, 926 53, 281 32,638 774, 263 
8, 760 55,361 82,990 243, 260 283, 193 - 74,430 55,098 33,976 787,068 
8, 705 54,491 33, 136 252,367 292,414 57,778 80,303 60, 361 36, 052 875,607 
8,512 54,917 93,035 256, 239 302,035 - 85, 932 67, 705 39,471 847, 847 
8,597 55, 128 34,477 264, 107 313,410 - 90, 928 61,3713] 42,508 870,889 

9,050 57,201 35,915 - - - 90, 291 70,809 45,086 - 


8Second term—2éme terme. 


-—Nova Scotia Schools: Attendance of pupils, 1904-1922 
5.—Ecoles de la Nouvelle-Ecosse: assidwité des éléves, 1904-1922 


oo_—s SF ————E—E ee 
Number of Pupls Attending 


Nombre d’éléves iréquentant 


Year—Année Sooo SS Total 
Less than] 20 to 50 to 100 to 150 to | 200 days 
20 49 99 149 199 and 

days days cays days days over 

Moins 20-49 50-99 100-149 150-199 200 

de 20 jours jours jours jours jours 

jours ou plus 
OOS pecorino ee dos Cee en bose esc ee 7,778 14,197 18,983 22,256 30,107 3s 000 96, 866 
NODS Rey cbse oe teePae Soyonc eis tea cre ora 8 Bitio eTte sc taete 7,547 13,725 18, 780 22,263 33, 741 4,196 100, 252 
LQUG  ccrerentes Shatton > ahnarttte eis st cine ottte cee (aa avr 12,968 17,588 21,218 36,821 4,620) 100,332 
LOO Te, icrckersicteeespatexeteeas oso aaa as saeco ORE Cason ne Me OONi eu kd, 968 19,225 23,481 33, 061 2,612} 100,007 
NGOS aepoidistas ot deaete OG Tabe oats o a aslo iooreuaccleaaee 7,064 13, 168 17,569 20,951 34,930 6,423} 100,105 
IU ee en a Oe el 6,676 12,612 18,306 23,531 39, 141 1,414; 101,680 
LO ie made ca peter RNS: Sichese CRISES holes teber tutte: Gree 6,583 125253 18,417 23, 141 49,136 1,505} 102,035 
LOL eaaetee Pee she h 8 oat cata ees Mae «eas 7,188 13,617 18, 256 235 Gd 37,194 1,878} 102,910 
LON aisceis Bee oe iS sis oles Meee Be ard a eat eines Oss 6, 804 12,351 18,043 23,065 41,102 2,619} 103,984 
QU Se cee eta so deteestls shat iste ssaneh Foch oli seastonsiee ne tis 6,421 12,006 17,569 23,460 43,418 2,405} 105,269 
AGUS en ee emotes; ao. tehietcee eae 6, 724 12,012 17,147 22,909 45,504 2,055} 106,351 
ULE ceaegesere tes eno ene LAER Re! GI IRS Goes OMAR ae 5,892 10,679 15,672 21,655 48,881 4,989] 107,768 
LOR anenctocne Grlolees aie Gai ae Ree aes ee ar He 6, 170 ala hiZivi 18, 121 24,572 45,897 2,652} 109,189 
1 ses, tePacertn c- ee ERS, 34 SS A SARS © hee RE 5,941 i Seer 16, 323 23, 546 48,435 3,210} 109,032 
EUS Seen ne eet cha te sae eae ees ects rae ccc nae 6,397 12,135 19,717 26, 272 42,127 1,449} 109,097 
TURLO Rete Wee aie On Ne tiie T PaRaL Sickie os Mile ac le vas 7,545 13, 646 20, 745 36, 168 27,675 203; 106,982 
LO ZO See ants oc ons shah defo suis Amite Mba 6 6see 6, 263 11,817 18,020 25,719 44,755 1,522} 108,096 
DC eles POS EICRMERCR Ss GEO. PREC Smee Ma a 4,903 9,970 15, 420 22,570 52,551 4,069] 109,483 
ODA wets eces See ee oo. e wertscht, ofoke scot hetticieia Penis tte 4,472 9,343 14,642 22,862 58,212 4,698} 114,229 


CFO —-— Orr eee 


6.—Maniteba Schools: Attendance of Pupils, 1917-1922 


6.—Keoles de Manitoba: assiduité des éléves, 1917-1922 
——e—e—e—w—nOcornrneaeseneaeoanowssoooooOoOooewqyqyqwwnwwqoq*#oa“as—s——eee eee”: _ EE eee 


Number of pupils who attended—Nombre d’éléves fréquentant 


Less than 200 
50 51-100 101-150 151-175 176-200 days 
Year—Année days days days days days | and over 
a, — om aor a fs Total 
Moins de} 51-100 101-150 151-175 176-200 200 
_ 50 jours jours jours jours jours 
jours ou plus 
LE Fee ete oe aiapiiensl ¢ o.che- sino a acetars e slsoarearethne 17,861 16, 387 21, 547 18, 651 27,990 4,152} 106,588 
UL heer (Rete Niphne aicteannaaa ba avon! amne iba cmicat ary 17,481 18,068 22,206 18, 693 31,069 2,408} 109,925 
DO arc Carer at arsistalete’ stale Arocatelawialortioaee melee e Gre hats 24, 040 24,422 46,873 15, 782 2,734 346 114, 197 
US ZO erate attr <ticlevnc Piaees aie Welsman bt esas See 23, 739 21,727 27,362 22,131 27,850 643} 123,452 
1 yg ere nies wR nk, nS taba i ee a bh 19,408 18,439 24,979 24,636 39,279 2,274; 129,015 
Oe amet fete uaiauel Hace iota aiaua cei etaiate roche, Seeder uniasiasaamsas 20,402 16,480 25,254 25,579 46, 428 2,7331 136,876 


-_—_———  ___—_—_—_—__ errr 
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7.— Saskatchewan Schools: Attendance of Pupils, 1906-1922 
7.— Ecoles de la Saskatchewan: assiduité des élaves, 1906-1922 


Number of pupils who attended—Nombre d’éléves fréquentant 


Less than More than 
20 20 to 50 | 51 to 100 {101 to 150}151 to 200 200 
Year—Année days days days days days days Total 
Moinsde| 20-50 51-100 101-150 151-200 200 
, 20 jours jours jours jours jours 
jours ou plus 
IGG reas Ra Ue ak aie eae hci on Pokattaces CEG. + nchaye cians 3, 669 6,450 9,064 6, 550 4,973 569 31,275 
AL Ca Siok Se ween d Sarees "eas ge ee i ae pa ae ea Ae 4,086 7,089 11, 475 8, 294 6,050 628 37,622 
a! (Dic hon ot 2 ROA ea ar) Se pa gk eg Beans Ame deel a 4,535 8, 698 13,861 9,836 9,019 1, 137 47,086 
TOU eee aft mete rc eters auc se eta ttabe eee sere apres ane 6,110 10,308 15,808 11,347 9,327 1,069 53,969 
85 RY ar ans raya aes i RR SH aaa AS ee hepa 6,715 12,449 18,510 13, 785 11,180 1,325 63,964 
TOU ett Net eter. eee aren ae, OES ees, 3 7,486 13,145 20,628 15,397 11, 825 1,004 69,485 
HG bi ve ae a tin tea Be vache age atta 8, 537 14,875 23, 567 17, 804 14,204 895 79,882 
TTR {Ch URNS Smee tence cae Pal A Ree pba edit am 10,310 17,621 27,471 23,161 19,381 1,165 99,109 
QUA eer. sich nic: «ceeierntens i bie eelen ca hana be Rieti ae 9,906 17,552 28,659 26,379 26,508 2,055 311,059 
NOTE raise ot ean EE Eas vets eee eee 8,930 16, 525 29,591 29, 664 30,529 4,040} 119,279 
TGLG ener tn Ree AG Erntapeiee Wicks came topes 11, 124 20, 254 35,241 31,367 25,992 1,612] 125,590 
BUEN We adie aa ta ea tik hve A ite ea yale Pahl NG 6, 269 21,158 37,952 35, 234 31, 694 6,424) 138,731 
1 2 ie a eae Rae. Gan ene BG dE ak et en BU 2 parle pede. 23, 592 42,478 50,907 18,950 134] 147,232 
AGIOS oto ts Sete Ok adace has OAs renee 9,497 20,199 38, 785 42,445 46,121 2,421} 159,468 
AGO oe oe. Bs haben, ls mneyaeonaee: ARG caves & 10,014 19,878 38, 766 45,479 52,424 2,452) 169,008 


Number of pupils who attended—Nombre d’éléves fréquentant 


Less Lore 

Year than 20 to | 50 to 60 to | 80 to | 100 to} 120 to | 140 to | 160 to | 180 to | than 
— 20 49 59 ye ee 99 119 139 159 179 199 200 Total 

Année days days days days days days days days days days days 


Moins | 20-49 50-59 60-79 80-99 | 100-119 | 120-139 | 140-159 | 160-179 180-199 200 
de 20 jours jours jours jours jours jours jours jours jours jours 


———_——_ —_ _} —_—____ J SS Ee 


Hoa. he gee 8,822] 11,343) 12,761] 14,906} 14,393] 18,046] 17,656} 19,411) 26,141) 29,694) 4,735) 177,908 


8.—Alberta Schools: Attendance of Pupils, 1919-1922 
8.—Eesles de Alberta: assiduité des éléves, 1910-1922 


Number of Pupils Attending—Nombre d’éléves fréquentant 


Lessthan} 20 to 51 to 101 to 151 to Over 


Year—Année 20 days | 50 days | 100 days | 150 days | 200 days | 200 days | Total 
Moins 20-50 51- 100 101-150 151-200 200 
de 20 jours jours jours jours jours 
jours ou plus 
TOTO A Pee ce ee Woks cs crabtree care dare 5,385 10,818 15,536 10,989 11,938 641 55,307 
LOT ee eg Aare syale chayerle is terrate Mole racia Aetepemeaitiéss eee 5,986 11,474 17,595 12,637 13, 253 715 61, 660 
TOT en ee ae arenas t, Mke a etalon « atmreetarsae crs) see 6,002 12,060 20,456 15, 238 16,578 710 71,044 
DOGS © 8 See oan Pe Crete s 3 as 6,018 12,814 21,383 17,503 21,358 833 79,909 
DOTA eee cick <a acetone ene ne nr clolsRenrseretakasorn.a eye 5, 884 12,489 22,012 19,500 28, 201 1,125 89,910 
NOLO es eae a aie erasaic SE MER bh sielgtatererelete stent ave 16/2 5,394 12,594 23,020 21,038 32,635 2,300 97,286 
IDIOT Tine saat eos ac es Coe Ce naacainoe ase 6,679 13,403 25,502 22,034 30, 747 836 99,201 
SOL Sr tetra «cae othe Maieanca eromrtsteetetsiahs «ta 7,094 14, 860 26,973 24,581 33,765 454| 107,727 
9,253 21,641 29,427 42,746 8,000 42} 111,109 
7,008 16,392 31,348 28,550 37,711 563| 1215567 
8,319 17,475 34, 847 32,304 42,447 358} 185,750 


Number of Pupils Attending—Nombre d’éléves fréquentant 


Less 200 
than 20 to 41 to 61 to 81to | 101 to | 121 to | 141 to | 160to | 180to | days 
Year 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 159 179 199 and 
ce , days days days days days days days days days days over | Total 
nnée = — _— — — — — — — — — 
Moins | 20-40 41-60 61-80 | 81-100 | 101-120 | 121-140 | 141-159 | 160-179 | 180-199 | 200 
de 20 | jours jours jours jours jours jours jours jours jours jours 
jours ou plus 
BOON oe os eae 6,484) 14,616) 16,699) 14,953} 23,240) 47,230 1,106 ~ - - ~ | 124,328 
O22 ae gehiteki 5,637; 9,803] 10,343] 8,240] 8,932} 10,203] 10,719] 14,832} 24,199} 37,104) 2,890] 142,902 


iSecond term only. Septembre A juin. 
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9.— Historical Summary of Average Daily Attendance in Publicly Controlled Schools In Canada 
: by Provinces, 1866-1922 


9.—Relevé rétrospectif des moyennes de présence des écoles canadiennes, par provinces, 1866-1922 


Average Daily Attendance—Moyenne de présence 


Year 
ade Nine 
Année P.E.I N.S. N.BJ Quebec Cn Provinces 
— —_ = — Ontario |Manitoba] Sask. Alberta — — 
I.P.-E N.-E N.-B. Québec -B. Neuf 
provinces 
1S66) 5 cck ies - 29, 239 ~ - ~ - ~ - 2 = 
SG ecient: - 86,948 - ~ - - - - = = 
ISOS een. - 39, 781 - - - ~ ~ - - = 
AST Urecamcne - 43,612 - - - - - - - - 
1872. Ra. - 40,806 - - - ~ - - - - 
i epee gare 8 ~ 41,392 - - - - - ~ 575 - 
1SiGusssacou - 45,373 - — | 217,202 - - - 984 = 
TSIS. cece - 48,951 - — | 230,586 - - ~ 1,396 - 
USSisa. ce eee - 43,461 36, 685 - 222, 634 - = = 1,367 x 
PSRSis kien ess - 45,650 ~ nl Vea Iy ess 6,151 - - 1,383 - 
TSS Gide. <'5.010 12,612 57, 142 - - 247, 842 8,611 - a 2,481 = 
seve. © aoe 12,325 50,055 — | 190,857 | 255,379 9,715 - - 2,873 - 
USSSSS: snisare 12, 248 48,707 — | 192,045 | 256,253 9, 856 - ~ 3,093 - 
SOO Co cains « 12,490 49,620 - 202,360 262, 744 11,627 - - 4,334 - 
SOL pons ote; 12,898 49,847 - - = 12,483 - - HAM ve) - 
1892, een. 12,986 50,975 - | 205,623 - 12,976 - - 6,227 - 
1993 ees 12,960 - — | 206,487 - 14,180 - ~ (fia) - 
1894 ce cae: 12,849 51, 153 - 206, 143 - 16, 260 ~ - 7, 786 - 
SOD Fs Acs 13, 250 54,007 - 221,168 - 19,516 - ~ 8,610 - 
18968 7..2. 13, 412 54,016 - 220,969 - 20,247 - - 9,254 - 
TSO TAs 12,978 54,922 an yy ayy) - 21,500 - - 10,000 = 
TSO8To ook 13,377 67,771 - | 227,016 - 24,958 - - 11,056 - 
1899 Fee sce 12,941 55, 920 = - - 25,458 ~ - 12,304 ~ 
1900 eens 13,167 - ~ - - 27,870 - ~ 13, 438 ~ 
1901 2.0. 12,330 | 53,643 | 87,478 | 232,255 | 276,234 | 27,660 4 -~ | 15,335 669,000 
1902 eee 12,884 55,438 38,657 | 236,924 | 275,970 28,306 - - 15,808 685,000 
1O03n. eee 12-19 55, 213 38,032 | 243,123 | 275,385 36,479 16,321 - 16,627 704,000 
1904........ 1 pay 54,000 37,567 246,319 273,815 31,326 20,918 — 17,071 705,000 
1905 ees. 11,627 56,342 39,402 | 255,420 | 281,674 33, 794 13, 493 13,375 18, 871 724,171 
SOG ssa eens 11,903 59, 165 38,482 | 263,111 | 285,330 34,947 15,770 14, 782 19,809 743,496 
1907s ee 11,543 67,173 38, 790 266,510 284,998 387,279 19,841 17,310 20,459 754, 060 
1903 sees... 11,647 58,343 40,202 | 271,019 | 292,052 40,691 26,081 18,923 23,473 782, 584 
1909 Fic eee 11,543 61, 787 42,501 | 285,729 | 295,352 41,405 28,998 22,225 25,662 815,449 
19103. oes 11,632 65,630 42,596 | 293,035 hb 299,747 43, 885 34,517 29,611 28,423 849, 344 
TOU Be NS 10,611 61,250 42,791 301,678 805, 648 45, 303 88, 278 32,556 82,617 870,801 
1912 ake 10,916 63 , 640 43,685 314,520 315, 255 - 49,329 39, 226 37, 384 920, 909 
19S A es. 11,003 65,686 44,375 | 324,447 | 330,474 48,163 56,005 45,888 43,072 969,380 
1014 Fes cae 11,170 66, 599 44,534 344, 547 346, 509 58,778 65, 009 54,582 49,090 1,041, 108 
IOUS een 11,694 70,361 47,889 360, 897 365,959 68, 250 72,113 61,112 52,494 1,111,075 
191632. 45, 11,347 69,227 48,069 | 373,364 | 355,364 66,561 71 522 60,271 50, 880 1, 140, 793 
LOL ac oteen 11,319 70,118 46,860 | 367,468 | 369,081 69,209 88, 758 65,374 52,577 1,141,065 
IOI Saee ae. 11,334 67,923 46,515 | 369,057 | 328,197 69,968 91,010 68,489 54, 748 1,107,467 
TQ AQ REE cee 10,908 65,906 45,797 | 365,803 | 388,768 (2,072 98,791 74,776 56, 692 1,179,513 
1920 10,991 66,442 46,950 | 372,377 | 396,141 88,563 | 101,355 82,417 59,791 1, 237, 146 
L021 Baas. 11,446 73,238 49,665 897,172 446, 396 86,137 113, 412 89,401 68,597 1,835,484 
1922 Foor ant 12,33) 79,410 51,590 - - 95,433 | 119,041 | 100,515 75,528 1,400,000 


1These figures are for the second term only, as figures for the whole year have not been available. Hereafter it will 


be possible to give the average daily attendance for the whole year. 


During the whole school year of 1923 the attend- 


ance of 75,677 pupils in New Brunswick was as follows: 2,620 attended less than 20 days; 4,712 attended 20 to 39 days; 
4,590 attended 40 to 59 days; 5,019 attended 60 to 79 days: 5,026 attended 89 to 99 days; 6,089 attended 100 to 119 days; 
5,937 attended 120 to 139 days; 8,372 attended 140 to 159 days; 12,612 attended 160 to 179 days; 19,129 attended 180 to 
199 days; and 1,571 attended 200 days or more. The approximate median number of days attended in 1923, therefore, 
was 149 days. f 

1Ces chiffres sont hour le deuxiéme terme seulement, parce que les données pour l’arivée entiére n’existent pas. 
Dorénavant, il sera possible de donner la moyenne de fréquentation quotidienne pour toute l’année. Pendant Vannée 
scolaire 1923, la frequentation des 75,677 écoliers du Nouveau-Brunswick a été comme suit: 2,620 moins que 20 jours; 4,712 
de 20 A 39 jours; 4,590 de 40 a 59 jours; 5,019 de 60 479 jours; 5,026 de 80 & 99 jours; 6,089 de 100 & 119 jours; 5,937 de 120 
4139 jours; 8,372 de 140 & 159 jours; 12,612 de 160 A 179 jours; 19,129 de 180 & 199 jours et 1,571, 200 jours ou plus. La 
moyenne approximative de fréquentation en 1923 a donc été de 149 jours. 
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Note.—The above ratio chart purposes to illustrate the convergence of enrolment and average attendance from year to 


The convergence should mean gradual elimination of waste. It also shows the divergence between expenditure 


by governments and ratepayers, this divergence probably represents increase of public interest in education. 1 
Ce graphique montre la tendance au rapproachement entre le coefficient des inscription et celui de la frequentation 


moyenne. 


Ce rapprochement signifie une moindre perte de temps. I] montre ausse l’ecart grandissant entre les depenses 


des gouvernement et celles des contribuables. Cet écart représente probablement une augmentation d’enteret dans |’in- 
struction de la part du public. 
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11.—Distiibution cf Pupils by Grades in the different Provinces in the types of Schools reperted by each Province. 
11.—Répartition des éléves des différentes provinces, par degré selon les types @éccles de chaque province. 

AD A, Phas Sei Wh Lire (eRe Pim oe sla, Abt Mal Set CR pean tae dtr ee ON Ld Rie eS a ee 

NN — 


Grade—Degré 
K. Keep: I ial iil IV V Vi 
1 |Nova Scotia: Halifax City, Boys....... 721 788 780 694 692 637 458 
2 TPIGG OL eae 719 673 677 623 606 679 475 
3 Whole Province, Boys.... 4,633 11,195 7,390} 6,861] 6,000} 5,765) 4,518 
4 Girls%... AN EY 9,926) 6,626) 6,211]. 5,618] 5,524) 4,624 
5 |New Brunswick: Ist Term.............. 16, 757 11,421} 11,579] 10,587) 8,514) 3,507 
6 whils ed Deva ant tha: pee eryeenr 15, 747 11,750} 11,943} 11,228) 9,362) 3,488 
7 |Ontario: Public School: Rural........... - 1,724 52,796] 29,078 40,993 44,274 
8 Aes en oetrors 14,081 4,953 33,649] 23,897] 8,702 25,778] 22,051; 19,3384 
9 TRO WI Rs ae Shs eensle 867 2,000 15,373} 10,122) 6,825} -7,343 8075 6,870 
10 | Vases tm sana - 268 5,135] 3,457| 2,286 2,286) 2,696] 2,277 
11 Rotales. covets. 14,948 8,945 106,863] 66,554 93,713 105,577 
12 | R. C?Separate: Rural.........° - 443 7,341 3,308 3,324 2,934 
13 | or! Wenn atta . 947 9,687] 6,387 7, 623 7,893 
14 | 'POwi: Sunestes ~ 676 6,065} 3,576 4,027 Bale 
15 | Villabe.....«, 3 is 356 307 303 335 
16 | AV Gealiacseecsnrteae = 2,066 23,449] 13,578 15,277 14,934 
17 Contina tions ob do oa sa - - - = - 
18 Elie bu S Choo haere ke a ares rn pias - ~ - ~ - ~ 
19 Collegiate Institute............ - - - - - - 
20 Ota tacs stack 14, 948 11,011 130,312} 80,1382 108, 990 120,511 
21 dManitaba® Wintipetincs.. coe vides adie e son 95 6, 462 5010) OpZol ,570 4,065 ; 
Dee WholevlrovinGe!...c. esse... 32,251 19,338] 18,225) 16,845} 13,858; 10,860 
23 |Saskatchewan: Elementary Schools: 
24 Vita eee 31 ol? 13,069] 15,021) 15,767] 10,987; 8,275 
25 Village 7,867 3,560| 4,077) 3,859] 2,865; 2,376 
26 Towa 598 S727). 2,556) - 2651) - 2,403 1,879} 1,787 
2 City 1,379 4° 885) * 78, 151 2770) = 25445)" 2; 283d Sib 
28 Total. 1,977 47,796} 22,336] 24,519] 24,474) 17,964] 14,203 
29 Secondary Schools........ - - - - - - 
80 |Alberta: Graded Schools..............-. 2,698 12,205} 9,980} 9,728] 8,373 7,045) 6,515 
31 Ungraded Schools.............. 17,694 8,170 9,162} 8,360} 6,586] 5,996 
32 RS Pes, Se SC 2,698 29,899} 18,150) 18,890! 16,733] 18,681| 12,511 
33 [British Columbia: City Schools......... 6,418 6,869 6,995 11, 296 
34 Rural Municipal..... 4,076 4,122 4,209 6,622 
35 Rural and Assisted.. 3,220 3,463 3,216 4,295 
36 Total (Elementary). 13,714 14,454 14,420 22,213 
High Schools....... - - = = 


w 
“<j 


ee 


Elementary Grades 


Quebec = 
Kindergar- Degrés élémentaires 
ten 
—- Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Ecoles year year year year 
Roman Catholic Primary Schools Maternelles -—- — —_ _ 
lére 2éme 3éme 4éme 
année année année année 
B88| Mlomentary orc ee testcase Rite aeae Bee de, Meat oes Sr edhs Ban Mites Roce 6,449 89,146 54,612 41,962 21,399 
ETO GH UL Rove (2) he ce PRE Me ee Rene UE Acs Seabee heels ye Rie. ates SE 12,645 26,549 23,021 19,189 13,309 
AVRVAGAEGSIMICS SEE 6 wee, eck ,c ace ee eee ere ee nical ns, cette 13,132 20, 707 19,100 18,402 14,847 
41 OCB eo ohic ids Wren cih ME thie 5 dtr scahoveied ave sees haegs 32,226) 136,402 97, 233 79, 553 49,555 
Elementary Grades 
| Kinder- Degrés élémentaires 
| garten 
| Protestant Schools: — Ist 2nd ard 4th 5th 6th 7th 
Ecoles year year year year year year year 
mater- = a a= — = — = 
nelles lére 2éme seme 4éme 5éme 6eéme 7éeme 
année année année année année année année 
S21 MISMONGATY <4 ihe Hoc os cee Bk 439 11,734 6,870 6,545 6,561 5,915 4,283 2,986 
43 |Intermediate.............+6 Bee 21 855 421 451 521 437 358 371 
44) High Schools. vois.0.62 00 » «pee 83 1,702 898 941 1,017 931 1,080 1,116 
45 TOtalsh.ceten cea 543 14, 291 8,189 7,937 8,099 7,283 5,721 4,473 


K.—Kindergarten.—Ecole maternelle. 
K.P.—Kindergarten Primary.—Ecole maternelle primaire. 
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11.—Distribution of Pupils by Grades in the different Provinces in the types of Schools reported by each Province 
11.—Reépartition des éléves des différentes provinces, par degré selon les types d’écoles de chaque province 


Grade—Degré 


VII VIII IX xX XI XIT 
350 276 200 107 78 14] Nouvelle-Ecosse: Cité d’ Halifax, garcons. 1 
390 380 237 206 107 99 filles. 2 
3,002 2,912 2,174 1,158 693 177 province entiére, garcons. 3 
3,946] - 3,516 38, 226 2,310 987 249 filles. 4 
2,940 2,240 1,472 809 509 14] Nouveau-Brunswick: lér terme. 5 
2,896 2, 239 1,400 788 491 14 2éme terme. 6 
43,550 3, 260 ~ — | Ontario: écoles publiques, rurales. 7 
15,944 20,118 897 678 - - des cités. 8 
6,025 8,572 58 22 - - des villes. 9 
2,031 3,261 188 32 - ~ des villages. 10 
99,501 5,135 - - Total. 11 
PONE 543 - - écoles séparées (catholiques) rurales. 12 
6, 279 2,141 ~ - des cités. 13 
2,948 93 ~ - des villes. 14 
348 48 - - des villages. 15 
11,848 2,825 - - Total. 16 
- 8,423 2,316 1,766 - écoles de continuation. 17 
- 6, 9 4,788 4,157 946 “*High School’’. 18 
9,170 6,535 5,637 1,392 instituts collégiaux. 19 
111,349 40,972 11,560 2,338 Total. 20 
2,699 2,160 1,850 Te 655 75|Manitoba: cité de Winnipeg. 21 
7,110 7,660 5,136 3, 000 2,099 139 province entiére. 22 
Saskatchewan: écoles élémentaires: 23 
4,711 5, 7u4 802 194 43 2 rurales. 24 
1,307 2,436 1,410 723 441 4 des villages. 25 
763 1,422 1,022 656 565 54 > des villes. 26 
1,651 1,009 - = - ~ des cités. 27 
8,372 10, 631 8, 234 1673 1,049 60 otal int 28 
- 829 1,887 1, 209 1,250 452 écoles secondaires. 29 
5,236 5, 157 4,278 2,954 1,967 559| Alberta: écoles & classes multiples. 30 
4,607 4,632 823 147 al 3 écoles 4 classe unique. 3 
9,843 9,789 5,101 3,101 1,998 562 Total. 32 
9,370 lg Colombie-Britannique: écoles des cités. 33 
5,313 29 Spe des municipalités ru-| 34 
rales. 
3,491 264 ahaa rurales et subvention-| 35 
nées. 
18,174 310 Total (écoles élémentaires) 36 
- 8, 634 “High Schools.”’ 37 
Model School Grades| Academy Grades. 
-— —_ Québec 
Degrés modéles |Degrés académiques 
5th 6th 7th 8th Total 
year year year year 
— — oe — Ecoles primaires (catholiques): 
5éme 6éme 7éme 8éme 
année année année année 
2,941 598 129 31 217, 267| Elémentaires. 38 
8,697 3,637 464 114 108, 125] Modéles. 39 
10,221 6,879 4,317 2,597 110, 202] Académiques. 4) 
21,859 11,114 4,910 2,742) 435,594 Total. 41 
Model School Grades] Academy Grades 
Degrés modéles |Degrés académiques 
8th 9th 10th 11th Total 
year year year year 
“= — — — Ecoles protestantes: 
8éme 9&ame 10éme 1léme 
année année année année 
257 10 1 1 45, 602|Elémentaires. 42 
363 209 109 19 4,135] intermédiaires. 43 
2,320 1,494 928 596 13, 106|‘‘ High Schoosl’. 44 


~ 2,940 1,718 1,038 616 62,843 Total. 45 
’ 
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12.—Ages of pupils enrolled in Schools in Seven Provinces in Canada, 1922 or latest year reported. 
12.—_Age de la population scolaire dans sept provinces du Canada, chiffres de 1922 ou du dernier rapport. 


No. of Pupils enrolled whose age was 


ue i i a a a 
7 


Under 
Province 5 yrs. | 5 yrs. | 6 yrs. | 7 yrs. | 8 yrs. | 9 yrs. | 10 yrs. | 11 yrs. | 12 yrs. | 13 yrs. 
No. or part of Province — a= — = — — = — oa — 
Moins | 5 ans 6ans | 7 ans 8 ans 9 ans | 10ans| 1lans | 12 ans} 13 ans 
de 5 ans 
1 |Nova Scotia: Halifax City... 168 652} 1,024 1,159} 1,097} 1,104; 1,136 1, 068\aek, lap 1,004 
2 Whole province] 1,392] 6,530! 10.312} 11,481} 11,905} 11,676} 11,660) 11,135} 10,613} 9,706 
3 |New Brunswick: Urban...... 8,372) 3,957} 4,108} 4,159) 4,056) 3,835) 3,984) 3,620 
4 Whole province 7,309! 7,852] 8,317| 8,340! 8,286) 7,492! 7,805! 6,895 
Québec: Roman Catholic 
primary schools— 
5 Boyasre aee. D4 6723. | Ri aeees cnet 168, 165 ORE nr 5 cette theron anteaters 
6 Girls ee S350. PPM: Vil eeree . eemnee meres NOT SOGMNE aye Sats cab elvets eet emeeeens (coisa 
Protestant Schools— 
7 Boys sa.ces y Ps) Re a aryl Beye Bisa Ga PA Bil | Re ee, COS e it os. Se aa 
8 Gurls. teen 601% eee: DA GSO tei, Pht 5 4 Maire isle 
9 Total primary schools 1295293. 8 RY OC Bilt acct en ee teeta: BOO! MOO L we eiieien ves «eine CaM ears 
10 Roman Catholic class- 
1cal colleges (A922) Mee, Pca tines widen emeens 2; OLS rable ats wos vince ine caters Oh stato 
11 Protestant high : 
schools 1922....... S8xek coi — BE ee... anes 1 0220 oe es euros eee 
12 Protestant academies O11 Re icc set sae Di SOS pee irae saavcbrrvcrat re teeta 
Ontario:— ; 
13.] .Public'sebools: Rural. 7: sacle Peele tot. osc all's ne = atelier. yc eonve | POR Tn | Se Sera ia as cere Mecca oe RN ere + ell Meme gete 
14 ryan 666] 12,870} 19,815} 21,530) 20,784) 19,728} 19,367) 18,191) 18,108} 17,728 
15 ROW’ sees 148] 2,639) 6,685} 7,873) 7,794) 7,884) 7,661) 7,464) 7,359] 7,084 
16 Villager naaiew ce 566 1,980} 2,559} 2,701) (2,601| 2,718) 2,553) 2,417) 2,301 
17 Total urban public“... 814] 16,075] 28,480) 31,962} 31,279} 30,213} 29,746) 28,208] 27,884} 27,113 
18 eContinuation'schools/1921-4| Mires. cls os sce sa | eestor cities nals ois avi eens eal. ccm means 1 10 132 535 
19 | Collegiate institutes and 
high ‘schools ™ eee Rat RR, PRE So 3 | beaten s | ciaatetetasate 3 30 461] 2,558 
20 | Manttoba2ss ivie case. neti 15 35} 11,039] 15,205) 15,676] 15,065) 14,785) 18,488] 13,040) 12,414 
Saskatchewan:— 
21 Rural...... 108 1,853] 7,654) 12,985] 13,018] 12,517] 12,267) 11,119) 10,692} 9,890 
22 GCieys OS oo. 586} 2,314; 2,969} 2,995) 2,533) 2,318] 2,099 1,996 1,609 
23 TO WiUeeees|<c0.00¢ «1: 158} 9 50S) 2 245/256) ee Oo |e 2081 1,897} 1,781 1,729 
24 Village..... 22 581) 2,560} 3,678} 3,524) 3,417) 3,255) 2,927) 2,814) 2,570 
25} Collegiate institutes and 
Wiel! SEO ls | MeO IE ca cre eee | ia ates ore'| oth olan Pate. gras Easel oreo. a stores lane insey sce 1 11 76 485 
26 Totalei nt rereen. 130' 3,178] 14,121] 21,877| 21,788] 20,659} 19,872] 18,053) 17,359] 16,283 
27 |Alberta:— Boy sereeeces 565 4,837} 8,096] 8,112) 7,926) 7,285) 6,983} 6,704} 6,573 
28 Gurlaneasen ice 484 4,575! 7,739} 8,099] 7,728} 7,307; 7,004 6,686] 5,905 
29 Aap I Rey See Oe Mite 1,049 9,412} 15,835} 16,211) 15,654) 14,592] 13,987) 18,390] 12,478 
13.—Pubiic and Private Schools in Caneda: Distribution of 918,308 Pupils by Age and Grade, 1922 
13.—Ecoles publiques et privées au Canada: Répartition de 918,380 éléves par age et par degrés, en 1922 
Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
— — Total 
Deegrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 
Age |Kinder- Elemen-|Secon- 
. garten tary | dary 
I ET III IV V VI | VIL | VOD1x x XI | XII _- Total 
Ecole & Elémen-} Se- 
mater- taires | con- 
nelle daires 
Oe - 130 ~ - ~ ~ - - - - - ~ - 130 ~ 130 
AS, OF 814) 7,040 31 3 i - - - - - = ~ - 7,893 ~ 7,893 
Gaver 9, 875|42,571!) 1,222 89 15 2 5 - ~ ~ ~ - - | 53,779 - | 53,779 
Mdistis ia ere 3, ~ 3,961 70, 328)13, 212] 2,051 153 11 4 - - - - ~ - 89, 720 - 89, 720 
Seve sks 298147, 885/33, 859}12,291] 2,996 188 6 1 - - - - - 97,524 - 97,524 
a — |20, 698/30, 606}25, 242/15, 643) 2,389 246 13 3 - - - - 94, 838 - 94, 838 
10. - | 8,776|16, 801|22, 994 28, 305}11,985| 2,472 283 42 6 - ~ = 91,658 6} 91,664 
Tio. ft — | 3,822) 7,983]13, 854/24, 888/23,577|10,630) 2,489] 608 75 - - - | 87,851 75| 87,926 
LZ thers - 2,051 3/851 7,600 15,616 22, 246 19,898 9,031) 3,534 963 61 3 ~ 83,827) 1,027} 84,854 
Nea A — | 1,221] 1,998) 4,354] 9, 216]15, 224)19, 184)15,930)11,487) 5, 160 668 33 1} 78,614) 5,862! 84,476 
Total 
7-13 4, 259|154,781/108,310/88, 386/96, 815}75, 620|52, 440127, 747|15,674) 6,204} 729 36 1| 624,032] 6,970} 631,002 
NA hes - 755 957| 2,174] 5,108) 8, 849]13,339}15, 599}20, 251/11, 715| 3,381 253 12) 67,032)15,361) 82,393 
1B ees dees - 185 415 858] 1,993] 4,002] 6,950] 9,416)18,587/13,008} 7,614) 1,446 102} 42,406/22,170) 64,576 
Veen - 85} 170} 273) 605) 1,166) 2,341) 3,678/10,070| 8,510} 8,677) 3,907) 496] 18,388)21,590) 39,978 
Total 
14-16. — | 1,025] 1,542} 3,305} 7,706)14, 017/22, 630/28, 693/48, 908)33, 233|19,672) 5,606) 610} 127,826)59,121) 186,947 
174 ~ 55 74 98} 259] 404} 825] 1,337] 4,958} 4,951) 8, 764]13,167) 3,664) 8,010)30,546 ~ 38, 556 


Total..| 14, 948]205,602|111,179|91, 881/104,800|90, 043] 75, 900|57, 777|69, 540/44, 388|29, 165|18, 809] 4,275] 821,670196, 637] 918,307 


Including 120 not classified. 

2This province has furnished statistics of ages by single years since 1917. In that year there were 26,063 in attendance 
who were over the age of 18; in 1918, 27,380: in 1921, 32,994; in 1922, 37,043. 

34 years and less—4 ans au moins. 417 years and over—17 ans ou "plus. 
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12.— Ages of pupils enrolied in Schools in Seven Provinces in Canada, 1922 or latest year reported. 
12.—Age de la population scolaire dans sept provinces du Canada chiffres, de 1922 ow du dernier rapport 


Nombre d’éléves inscrits agés de 
21 yrs. 
14 yrs. | 15 yrs.| 16 yrs. | 17 yrs.| 18 yrs. | 19 yrs. | 20 yrs.! or over Province No 
aia ne cf g20 os Loe — = Total ou partie de province 
14ans | 15 ans | 16 ans} 17 ans | 18 ans | 19 ans | 20 ans | 21 ans 
ou plus 
934 GO0lE oso oe GBisernyS aera Seeger om Renee: |p zesowend fe 11,619] Nouvelle-Ecosse—Cité d’ Halifax. il 
7,858 OPA alan oo 2 Cle TOR lato 4 elves!) Seti Ore i Aaa ie 2 114, 229 Province entiére. 2 
3,048 2,415 1,554 667 210 44 13 10} 39,047) Nouveau-Brunswick— Urbaines. 3 
5,554] 3.9161 2,032 997 319 87 23 20| 75,514 Province entiére.| 4 
Québec—Ecoles élémentaires catho- 
liques— 
39, 646 BL MALO Be ils ¢s:2, Falak 6 ene occas ethene PAR: Slat 294, 258 Garcons. 5 
38, 622 DOR OAT Mable t c Wad svn NG 3 oe RIMES oo ems 8 289,851 Filles 6 
Ecoles protestantes— 
4,957 SEO L Seecgitlle, «a AAMB sche oh aketeye ayn daiielerdecs 41,098 Garcons 7 
4,796 3 OAS cabs kas sc natta elk aceiety + Paco ses detec ae ¢ 39,502 Filles 8 
88,021 GS pAS4” Shde like: . tae met eas cos eeeiy s achavaa. s sig 664, 709 Total, écoles primaires. 9 
Colléges classiques catho- 10 
2,895 2,329 1,479 9,321 liques, 1922 
“High schools” protestantes,| 11 
1,893 774 151 4,528 1922 
1,813 862 172 9, 111 Académies protestantes, 1921.] 12 
| Ontario— 
EY Se TR ORE RO EE i. meee hr cts a . .......| 215,585|Ecoles publiques, rurales, 13 

13006} 6-818}--1, 922 460 80 9 190, 082 des cités 14 
5,085} 2,697 988 253 ai 1 71, 652 des villes. 15 
12783i- 1,005 540 149 Of caret Cac Se I Bild APA 9 23,917 des villages. 16 

19, 874 9,530} 3,450 862 151 10 285, 651 Total, écoles urbaines publi-| 17 

ques. 

iE Davd LBM 1,769 1,131 Dal 228 76} 52 7,505| Ecoles primaires supérieures, 1921 18 
Instituts Collégiaux et “‘high} 19 

6,306] 8,800} 8,728] 6,206) 3,721 1,589 646; 334} 39,405 schools” 
10,640} 6,882) 3,841 1, 857 829 2 2 136,876] Manitoba? 20 

Saskatchewan— 
YW Goole weatoulen. Ls OkO 577 235 94 32 32| 106,072} Ecolesrurales 21 
1,145 534 159 47 17 10 3 4| 21,338 des cités 22 
1,448} 1,096 718 463 218 82 34 32| 19,973 des villes 23 
2,266] 1,463 1,005 485 225 67 36 30} 30,925 des villages 24 
Instituts Collégiaux et ‘‘high 25 

854} 1,142) 1,072 852 534 272 118 210} 5,627 schools”’ 

13,348] 7,974] 4,464) 2,424) 1,229 525 220 308] 183,935 Total 26 
5,987| 4,663) 2,384) 1,125 464 186 75 128) 72,093)Alberta—Garcons 27 
5,756] 4,336] 2,659) 1,437 633 243 106 112} 70,809 Filles 28 

11,743] 8,999) 5,043} 2,562} 1,097 429 181 240} 142,902 Total 29 


14, Private Schools in Canada: Distribution of 4,960 Pupils by Age and Grade in a selected list of 26 schools 
14.— Ecoles privées au Canada: Répartition de 4,960 éléves par age et par degrés dans 26 écoles choisies, 1921-22 


Elementary Grades 


Degrés élémentaires 


Secondary Grades 


Degrés secondaires 


A ph 
5) Kinder- cla, 
garten — Total 
— II III | IV V VI | VII | VIII; Ix x Xe | SEL 
Ecole 
mater- 
nelle ei eee) eee ON nine We P epeetie Way ph yee 
2 Se eae oa 25 30 = ~ - - > - - 55 
25> Cee oom ae 34 54 3 - - - - - ~ - - - ~ 91 
(Ge Te Res ile 85 52 8 2 - - - - - - - - - 164 
Bede c 3s cere 1 60 67 55 18 df 1 - - - - - - - 209 
aire ae aR 2 - 21 38 53 56 52 17 - - - - - - - 237 
TO eed: s dacesttoe = 9 11 44 46 91 79 12 - ~ - ~ ~ - 292 
Leet. Serer gets «2 - 9 1 24 28 70 75| 100 34 4 - - - - 345 
Ve ie eae aa - - 1 2 4 43 72 110 88 36 4 - - 2 365 
Mou thle « Aarsiestele es - = - 1 1 13 23 91 136 203 44 3 - 12 527 
Total 7-13..... 18 184 170 187 158 276 267 313 258 243 48 3 - 14 2,139 
AWA. OSE ee oleh 6 - - - 1 4 15 48 120 217 139 27 - 15 586 
1 EP ve ieee ae - - - 2 2 1 5 19 53 199 206 106 14 2 632 
i es ae ee - - - = = - 1 5 14 121 211 222 32 44 650 
Total-14-16.... - - - 2 3 fi 21 72 187 537 556 355 46 84 1,868 
1 Y hee eet: anal tok Ha - - = = = = = 3 8 54 97 320 146 189 807 
Totaleree 77 268 173 189 161 281 388 453 834 701 668 192 287 4,960 


1Y compris 120 non indiqués 

2Cette province a fourné des statisques d’age par année, depuis 1917. Alors qu’il yavait une fréquentation du 26,063 
éléves au-dessus de 13 ans; en 1918, 27,380; en 1921, 32,994; en 1922, 37,043. 

35 years or less—5 ans ou moins. 417 years or over—17 ans ou plus. 
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15.—Nova Scotia Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade, 1922 
15.—Ecoles de la Nouvelle-Keosse: Répertition des éléves, par age et par degré, en 1922 


Secondary Grades 


Elementary Grades—Degrés élémentaires Total 


Degrés secondaires 
Com-| Ele- , Sec- 
mer- |ment-} ond- 
gel cial | tary | ary 
(a) |12(b)} IL III IV V VIG eVILL eV EE 1G x XI | XII} — — — Total 
Com-| Elé- |Secon- 
mer- | men-| dai- 
ciales |taires} res 


4 - = - = - = - = = 
5 3,661) 2,738} 124 - - - = = = = = = — | 6,530 = 6,530 
6 3,319) 5,351) 1,451) 178 13 = - = - - = = - — |10,312 -| 10,312 
7 1,562] 4,795] 3,436] 1,443) 225 20 - - - - - = - — }11,481 - | 11,481 
8 649] 2,950] 3,557) 3,017) 1,416) 281 34 1 - = - = - — |11,905 -| 11,905 
9 281} 1,520) 2,425) 3,181) 2,620) 1,312} 295 38 4 - = = - — |11,676 -| 11,676 
10 114] 801] 1,443) 2,183) 2,708) 2,661] 1,320} 369 58 3 - - - — {11,657 3] 11,660 
vat 85) 4141 769) 1,411) 1,956] 2,708) 2,281) 1,158) 296 57 — - - - 411,078 57} 11,135 
12 37| 248] 462) 857] 1,301) 2,031} 2,145] 1,999] 1,131) 370 31 - 1 - |10,211} 402) 10,613 
13.2, 17; 123} 201) 459} 813] 1,280} 1,640} 1,904) 1,893} 1,102} 245 27 2 - | 8,330] 1,376] 9,706 
14... o dl 87] 225} 383} 710) 915) 1,270} 1,729) 1,620} 710) 164 4 1] 5,359] 2,498] 7,858 
Lb.®: 3 18 37 84/132) 227; 392) 553] 915) 1,355) 1,056] 423 39 6} 2,361] 2,873) 5,240 
164... 5 5 23 27 51 59} 120) 206) 402} 893) 1,491) 1,066) 316 57| 898) 3,766} 4,721 


-_————_ | |] ———<— | —_+_+__ ] —__—__ po eS | ee ee a Ee 


To- - 
tal. 110, 904'19, 223 14, 016'13,072'11,618'11, 289 9,142' 7,498' 6,428] 5,400! 3,533! 1,680' 362 64'103,190110,9751 114, 226 


16.—Maniteba Schools 1921—Ecoles du Manitoba en 1921 


58 351) 897 12 1 - = - = - = = - = 1,261 = 1,261 

6 979) 5,870) 186 12 1 - - - - - = = = 7,048 = 7,048 

7 639) 8,325) 1,890} 333 6 = - - = = = = =| 11,198 —| 11,193 

8 244) 6,448) 5,424) 1,841) 288 14 - - = - = - — | 14,239 - | 14,239 

9 68) 2,431] 4,622] 4,656] 1,564} 203 19 - - - = = - | 13,565 ~ | 18,565 
10 46} 1,111] 2,419] 4,270] 3,878) 1,359) 231 23 1 - = - = 13, 333 -| 13,333 
11. 16} 465) 1,092} 2,272} 3,840] 3,267) 1,166) 203 59 4 ~ = - | 12,380 4; 12,384 
12.4 15} 301) 567) 1,244] 2,384) 3,355] 2,817; 903) 451 78 3 2 - | 12,037 83] 12,120 
13.. 11] 152) 277) 705] 1,451) 2,232) 2,750} 1,988) 1,419) 489 47 14 - | 10,985 550} 11,535 
14... 3 67; 148] 321} 697) 1,205] 1,683] 1,820} 2,408] 1,234) 304 34 = 8,352) 1,572) 9,924 
LD: = 28 49} 111) 210) 438) 713) 947) 2,235) 1,334) 730) 201 1} 4,731) 2,266] 6,997 
EG. <2 = cs) 22 20 63 97| 228] 358] 1,206] 756) 777) 438 17; 2,002} 1,988} 3,990 
Bi = 4 2 10 12 23 45 71} 408) 254) 452} 497 30 570} = 1,233) =: 1, 803 
i8... = 1 2 2 5 9 10 12 88 70) = 158) = 273 17 129 518 647 
19... = cs = i 1 3 4 3 16 17 32 95 19 28 163 191 
20... = 1 = = 3 3 u 1 3 2 i) 32 4 12 47 59 
214. 1 1 - 1 2 2 1 1 3 6 6 37 10 12 59 71 
Total] 2,373/26, 110/16, 712/15, 800| 14, 352}12, 205| 9,668) 6,330) 8,292) 4,244) 2,518) 1,623 98) 111,877; 8,483} 120,360 


17._Ontario Urban Public Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade, Calendar Year, 1921 
17.—Ecoles urbaines de POntario: Répartition des @aves par age et par degré, année civile, 1921 


Secondary 


Elementary Grades—Degrés élémentaires Grades Total 


Degrés sec. 


Age Elémen-) Secon- 
tary dary 


Ks | KPs..| I Ik. | Wii} IV Vv Vi} VEE) VL Ine | x — — Total 

‘ Elémen-} Secon- 

taires | daires 
eee. ve 814 = “ se = Zz in ae = ~ = _ 814 a 814 
Bes x. fe ee 9,875] 2,795] 3,405 = = = = 4 2 as - - | 16,075 -| 16,075 
ae ey 3,961] 2,895/20,389] 1,235 = a be = XB = = - | 28,480 — | 28,480 
 elaeate St ee 298] 1,162]18,493/i0,601| 716) 684 8 5 = = - arth O69 -~| 31,962 
Bek 9 ee oe - 277| 7,455|13,021| 4,481] 5,496] 511 37 1 = = = hersleore =} #31. 279 
Gham: eae - 92| 2,493] 7,256] 5,347/10,262| 4,128] 586 46 3 = Pa Se ed Job 30° S13 
TE Nya ge Sane s - 976} 3,139] 3,615] 8,710] 8,844] 3,622} 745 95 - -| 29,746 - | 29,746 
Seige ae, beeline = - 427] 1,224] 1,689] 5,138] 8,280] 7,189} 3,322) 935 4 - | 28,204 4| 28,208 
tiga ie Saleen - - 258] 545] 883] 2,726] 5,586] 7,351] 6,225] 4,278 32 =sh 197,852 32| ° 27,884 
Se ae Oe = - 261) 258] 374) 1,487] 3,260] 5,299] 6,782] 9,185) 172 35! 26,906 207| 27,113 
1 See eae - - - 127| 150] 624] 1,565] 2,999] 4,527] 9,416] 368 95) 19,411 463} 19,874 
1 ALS: ae ae - ~ - 70 58} 200] 488] 1,051] 1,759] 5,389} 327} 188} 9,015 515} 9,530 
tthe Aa. tee - - - - - 80] 152) 284) 481) 2,075] 156) © 222} 3,072 378| 3,450 
EE oot a. < - - “ - = ~ 2 63} 112] 490 60| 137 665 197 862 
er. ARS - - - _ - = * ce - 82 24 45 82 69 151 
OV area Te eae = “: = = = = E = = = = 10 = 10 10 


Potak:..: 14,948) 7, 221/54, 157/37, 476) 17, 313/35, 407/32, 822/28, $41/24,000/31,951| 1,143) 732) 283,776) 1,875) 285,651 


1Age as August 1, 1921—Ages en aott 1, 1921. 

2(a) Those taking up the work of the grade for the first year-—Eléves commencants. 

2(b) Those repeating the work of the grade from previous years—Eléves plus d’une année dans le degré. 
3Includes earlier ages—Y compris éléves plus jeunes. 

‘Includes later ages—Y compris éléves plus vieux. : 

5K .—Kindergarten—Ecole maternelle. 6K .P.—Kindergarten Primary—Ecole maternelle primaire. 
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Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade—Répartition des éléves par age et par degré 


18.—Saskatchewan Schools, Calendar Year, 1921—Kcoles de la Saskatchewan, année Civile, 1921 


eres ee ee 
OOo —ooOoOoanDO0OOaonO0"“72 eanauanunauaunaEE— eee 


Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 


Total 


Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 


Elemen-| Secon- 


Age |IXinder- 


garten tary dary 
— II amin IV V Vie V EE | V LEE ek x XI | XII -- — Total 
Ecole - a Elé- | Secon- 
mater- men- | daires 
nelle taires 
a 1] 166 Shanta Sai at = ES = = = a “ a 170 e 170 
Dicwdre 906} 2,867 45 3 - - - a - - - - 3,821 - 3,821 
Gases 576}12, 907 797 84 4 1 -_ - ~ - - - - 14, 369 - 14,369 
bee 182}14, 852) 4,906) 1,252 124 9 2 - - = - - - 21,327 - 21,5827 
tee 36| 7,838] 7,082] 5,206] 1,427 133 10 1 - - - ~ - Boo ‘— 2hoioe 
9... 14) 3,413) 4,447] 6,797) 4,645} 1,068 154 14 3 a - - - 20, 555 - 20,555 
10... 2} 1,609] 2,272) 4,815} 5,990) 3,543 940 163 50 iz ~ = - 19, 384 2| 19,386 
a1. 4 767} 1,160} 2,831] 4,855] 4,437] 2,661 825 385 20 3 - - 17,925 3] 17,948 
12... 2 468 654} 1,633) 3,277) 3,747} 3,591] 2,047] 1,594 273 24 1 - 17,013 298] 17,311 
13:.. 2 287 324 966} 2,097) 2,776] 3,180] 2,580) 3,327 973 157 20 - 15, 539 1,150; 16,689 
14... 1 139 168 538] 1,115) 1,610) 2,030} 2,011) 3,636} 1,574 538 148 6); 11,248 2,266) 13,514 
15:.. - 53 62 154 364 608 865) 1,003} 2,258) 1,346 889 439 26 5,367 2,700 8,067 
16... - 18 29 55) 118 216 338 434! 1,131 896 780 674 130 2,339 2,480 4,819 
ye - 11 10 22 55 69 89 205 364 375 512 761 200 825 1, 848 2,673 
18... = 7 6 5 17 25 33 48 126 157 208 478 183 267 1,026 1,293 
19... - 2 3 2 11 8 10 24 39 43 63 277 dt HS) 99 498 597 
20... - 2 1 3 6 2 5 5 11 22 19 92 44 35 177 212 
212... - 7 2 4 14 2 7 3 16 32 38 140 69 55 279 334 
Total 1, 726/45, 413)21, 971/24, 370/24, 119/18, 254/13,915| 9,363/12,940] 5,713 3,231). 3,030 773) 172,071) 12,747) 184,818 


19.—Saskatchewan Schools, School Year, 1921-22—Kcoles de la Saskatchewan, Année scolaire, 1921-22 


4.0, = 130 - - - - - - - - - - o 130 ~ 130 
Oyests 594) 2,559 18 2 5 = = = = - _ = - 3,178 = 3,178 
Gye... 922)12,619) 512 52 13 ~ = = = = = os = 14,118 ~ 14,118 
(eee 301/16, 207) 4,251) 996) 107 3 = = - - - - —| 21,875 — | 21,875 
Sie: 110} 8,642) 7,182) 4,583) 1,172 92 4 1 - - = - wl Pay ei beghens: - | 21,786 
Oia. 14) 3,837) 5,046] 6,794) 4,067 798 89 11 3 = = - | 20,659 - | 20,659 
UU Re 17} 1,916} 2,593) 5,277] 6,320] 2,856) 750} 118 28 2 = = — |. 19,870 2| 19,872 
ib ees 4) 839) 1,257) 3,083) 5,192) 4,534} 2,328) 554) 253 9 = = = 18, 044 9} 18,053 
12.0.2 4) 486 736) 1,814] 3,586] 4,053) 3,779] 1,678} 1,114 99 10 = = 17, 250 109} 17,359 
133% 7} =299] 429) 1,083} 2,217] 2,951) 3,484] 2,396] 2,730! 609 70 8 = 15, 596 687] 16,283 
14 sa 2 153) 185] 559} 1,210) 1,742] 2,333] 2,078] 3,430) 1,284] 316 52 4; 11,692 1,656} 13,348 
15.0 2 54 “pl 172} 409) 638) 1,000) 976] 2,309] 1,366 715] = 246 16} 5,631 2,343} 7,974 
16.4. = 27 26 58] 109) 208) 296; 3871) 1,035} 988) 775} 498 73} 2,130) 2,334); 4,464 
Lee = 13 17 11 40 51 97 1384, 357) 4388) 517 625 123 720 1,703} 2,428 
18500 = 7 6 14 15 20 27 42 121 192} 259] 400 127 252 978 1, 230 
i eae = 5 4 7 8 9 6 11 48 56 64) = 226 81 98 427 525 
20... = = - 3 3 3 3 4 20 15 25 105 42 36 187 223 
212,, = 3 3 1 1 6 i 3 12 63 24 139 46 36 272 308 
Total) 1,977|47,796)22, 336/24, 509/24, 474|17, 964/14, 203] 8,372]11,460] 5,121 ita the a 512] 173,191} 10,707) 183,808 
20.—Alberta Schools, 1922—Hcoles de PAlberta, 1922 
De 351] 698 = = - - = - - - - - - 1,049 = 1,049 
GF.s. 1,008) 8,089) 298 16 1 = = = - - = ~ = 9,412 re Cie te 
tees 698)10,912) 3,710) 488 24 3 = = = - = = = 15, 835 — | 15,835 
Seen 354) 5,311] 6,382} 3,539 580 44 1 - - - - - = 16, 211 —{ 16,211 
hoe 149] 2,563) 3,877] 5,655} 2,853 511 46 - - = = = = 15, 654 — |. 16,654 
10%. 66] 1,128) 1,875] 4,244] 4,665) 2,071 488 49] 6 - = - = 14, 592 = 14, 592 
Jy I 29] 517} 949) 2,311] 3,877) 3,729) 1,977; 489 108 1 _ - - 13, 986 1} 13,987 
1202: 22| 279) 523) 1,272) 2,194) 3,332] 3,400) 1,705) 606 55 2 - + 13,336 57). 18,390 
aos 13 190} 267| 723] 1,300] 2,074} 3,035) 2,830] 1,684} 316 42; , 4 - 12,116 362] 12,478 
14... 8} 117; 159} 408} 793) 1,148) 2,045) 2,639] 2,876) 1,194) 287 68 1} 10,193} 1,550) 11,743 
15. = 59 79 171 329) 558) 1,114) 1,440) 2,565) 1,686 772| 212 14)-- 6,315). 2,684} 8,999 
16... = 27 15 45 3 116} 280} 505] 1,296) 1,139) 920) 539 78) 2,367; 2,676) 5,043 
Lie = 3 8 8 21 29 91 140} 484) 460) 643) 553) 122 784 1,778} 2,562 
ibe = 3 3 8 9 10 23 25] 123) 164) 261; 331 137 204 893] 1,097 
19... - 1 2 1 1 3 4 9 28 48 86] 148 98 49 380 429 
20... - 1 2 - = 2 1 9 6 12 34 61 53 21 160 181 
Abe - 1 if 1 3 1 2 3 7 26 54 82 59 19 221 240 
Total) 2,698/29, 899]18, 150/18, 890] 16, 733] 13, 631/12, 507} 9,843] 9,789) 5,101) 3,101) 1,998] 562} 132,140} 10,762) 142,902 


1Includes earlier ages—Y compris éléves plus jeunes. : 
2Includes 21 years and over—Y compris 21 ans ou éléves plus vieux. 


. 
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3.—AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF SCHOOLS 
3 REPARTITION DES ELEVES SELON LE TYPE D’ECOLE 


Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade—Répartition des éléves par age ct par degré 


21.—Halifax, Nova Scotia Schools, 1922—Ecoles d’Halifax, Nouvelle-Ecosse, 1922 


eee eeeO0es=$=~=~™$™$msSmws>s>sa>soa>»—<_——q—a—"0: 


Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
— ? Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 2 5 
spss a ee Le as ee 
‘S'S |Elemen-| Secon- 
©} tary dary 
Age-| T@)4T (by{ PIL 4 IE IV Vy EVI VID NIE oe XT Xe gg; — ~aiet-4 Tot 

g g Elémen-| Secon- 

OO| taires | daires 
ie. woe 167 1 - ~ - ~ - - - -}| -| -] -| - 168] - 168 
Baeeh a Bers 538] 110 4 - ~ - - - - —{| —| =} =] = 652 - 652 
(epee A 4844 418) 1138 9 - - - - ~ —~{| =| -] -] = 1,024 - 1,024 
ine, Cees 186} 458] 397; 103 12 = - = - -| -| -]|] -]| - 1,159 - 1,159 
NS oheel eens 50 231 394 286 119 16 1 = ~ - - - ~ - 1,097 - 1,097 
ine ene 7 103 259 354 257 115 8 1 - _ - - - - 1, 104 - 1,104 
LOR sae 6 541 140] 245) 314) 276 81 18 2 —~{ =] -]| -] - 1, 136 - 1,136 
(IN Wet L 30 73 Lise 238 291 19] 83 22 2) - - - - 1,066 2 1,068 
(ae Re ee ~ 19 48 80] 173] 279) 234) 184 94 938} 1} -| -}] - A111 94). ..1,185 
Lament ~ Pi 74 54 99} 172} 192 192 165 78| 17) -| -| = 909 95} 1,004 
iE ae ae ee - és 8 28 61 98| 151 159 177) P3141) 1680) Zoe 2 1 690 243 934 
UA Ae os ~ 5 3 11 20 49 57 76) 112) (OS117| | 92) 461 6he.6 333 261 600 
LOA oe dee - 4 4 10 5 17 18 27 37 76|4423) LES) “Ali oT 122 359 538 


Total. .| 1,440] 1,461] 1,457] 1,317) 1,298) 1,316] 933) 740 609} 437 313 185| 49) 64] 10,571 984) 11,619 


fice eke 822| 67 i] - - - - - - _ “ - 890 - 890 
7S A tical 515] 570) 48) = - ~ - - - - - - aot 133 =| 133 
Sa ce 199} 458} -402| 46 1) Ge - ~ - - - =} LutOG - |} 1,106 
Pe eke 62| 213] 470) 349] 39 i} = = = - = 1,134 - 1,134 
TH a Daan 32| 111] 258] 416] 289) 33 4, - - _ - | Loses -| 1,143 
hieY Se ee eae 5| 37] 116] 2491 345) 211) 42) - - - - 1, 005 - | 1,005 
ot ee ae 9} 646] | 72| i271] 270) 1313} (237) i198) ee = - rang UB A Dee ~ fi 1100 
Asan... Gakoe ey: 21 7101 44.38|" © 81] 4 /181)4.2269) 7239) % 867 3 Pe - 987 4 991 
Te es 1 1) } 90) F3il” Wvet T175t Wiper T2071 paesl= dete 1 = 709 103 812 
Tees Ceres - 2 2} 15| 21) 78] «=-:116} 165), 250) 120). | 22 1 399 393 792 
16 <3, 2868s 6: - - 2 2 31 L38ly eSlly BOL eal), eer Uke 4 146 447 593 
LT icdeve atin - ~ - - 2 3 Bie 16s ACG) Ohl mooie tank? 26 234 260 
RN ARPS oy aie ~ ~ ~ - - - 2 4} 30h Ves), eed 3 3 92 95 
105, eee ee ~ - - - - - - ~ 6 1 7 2 - 16 16 
7p ae as - - - ~ ~ - - ~ - 1 ee ~ 3 3 
918): inee see. - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Pi RI RO Ln HOR ee RAE ae) AE al) REI ae RRR kt Shed IR Pa a 8 fe a 
Total ....| 1,640] 1,485] 1,429] 1,360] 1,227] 1,101] 874) 665} 705) 370) 195; 22) 9,781) 1,292) 11,073 
ee et ig a Se ee eee 
23.—Ottawa, Ontario Public Elementary Schoois:—Keoles élémentaires publiques d’Ottawa, Ontario: 1922 
De ————————————————————————————————————————————e 
Ce ni 67 - - - - - - - - - - - 67 - 67 
Dr ohteee es 673 17 - - - - - - - - - - 690 - 690 
OSes strercee 401 638 21 - - - ~ - - - - - 1,060 - 1,060 
1 bebe aeteiat 31 719} 442 60 ~ - - - - - - - 1,198 - 1,198 
Siowatwasre 6 uf 206 581 234 - - - - ~ - - 1,034 - 1,034 
Dee csraotrece 2 61 314 509 197 7 - - - - - - 1,090 - 1,090 
LO Sorc stern t - 19 106} 327) 390 158 12 1 - - - - 1,013 - 1,013 
DLN e aisle alaveie - 3 3 144, 305 223 242 29 1 - - - 980 1 981 
Da se cleave wie - 6 13 56 169 279 279 133 12 - - = 935 12 947 
HOS Ae Gee - 1 2 32 99 209 279 258 74 8 - - 880 82 962 
ie ye ee Sincere - 1 = 9 45 84 180 250 145 48 5 - 569 198 767 
AD he cas nc ek = = = 6 9 42 94 140 143 108 28 1 291 280 571 
LO ihe crsteterelens - = ss 1 3 6 17 32 105} 128 98 9 59 335 394 
Lil. fees = = = leew S E - 4 1 36 75 127 8 5 246 251 
TSS. thee = = = = = a - = 9 31 151 51 - 242 242 
Total... 1,181} 1,671] 1,513} 1,324] 1,223) 1,008} 1,107; 844] 525) 393) 409 69} 9,871 1,396} 11,267 


i 


iIncludes earlier ages—Y compris éléves plus jeunes 

2Includes later years—Y compris éléves plus vieux 

8T wo cities only— Deux cités 

4N.B.—The 7 grades above really represent all the 8 elementary grades. In 1919, the 8 grades in the public (not the 
R.C. Separate) schools of Ottawa were reduced to 7 grades, Grades III and IV becoming Grade III, V becoming IV, and 
soon. The ages given above were as in February. 

‘Les degrés des écoles d’Ottawa correspondent aux 8 degrés élémentaires des autres provinces. En 1919 les 8 degrés 
élémentaires dans les écoles publiques furent réduits aux 7 degrés dans; ainsi, Degrés III et IV devinrent III, Degré V 
devint IV, etc. Les Ages dans le tableau 13 étaient inscrits en février. 
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Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade,—Répartition des élaves par ages et par degré 
24. Ontario City Public Schools 1921—Kcoles des cités d’?Ontario 1921 


.0>—000  aa—oooooee 


Elementary Grades Sec. Grade 
= as Total 
Degrés élémentaires Deg. sec. 
ee OE ee Oe See 
Age Elemen-| Secom 
tary dary 
K2 ({K.P.4¢ oT II LDS |e Vi V VE VIL ASIII YT — — Total 

Elémen-} Secon- 

taires | daires 
AL ie eeate Hes ose 666 - - = - - - - - - - = 666 - 666 
Daw stench tee 9,379] 1,902) 1,589 - - - - - - - - - | 12,870 - | 12,870 
Te PE eae 3,764) 1,940)13,320 791 - - - - ~ - - - 19, 815 - 19,815 
WORE. cdots os 272 857/11, 924] 7,482 423 567 5 - - - - - 21,530 - | 21,530 
£5. A ieee - 195) 4,413] 8,620] 2,616] 4,537 374 29 - - ~ - 20, 784 - 20, 784 
De efoce cle tees - 59} 1,325] 4,243) 2,775) 7,895] 2,935 453 31 2 - - 19, 728 a 19,728 
LOM Ae ote rs oe - - 492! 1,652] 1,664) 6,211] 6,203] 2,569 524 52 = - 19,367 19,367 
1 a ee ae - - 227 585 657] 3,352] 5,553] 5,007] 2,171 635 4 - 18, 187 4; 18,191 
WA eo tees ws - - 152 278 368) 1,670] 3,632} 4,961] 4,195] 2,832 20 - 18,088 20; 18,108 
TOE ates. - - 197 126 129 925} 2,045] 3,524) 4,605] 5,999 146 32] 17,550 178} 17,728 
Le Temes Jem - - - 65 49 408 966} 1,978] 3,011) 6,124 320 85} 12,601 405} 138,006 
TORE. ochre - - - 55 21 140 243 654} 1,058} 3,199 266 182 5,370 448 5,818 
LOBikte. s feeee - - - - - 73 95 119 283} 1,052 99 201 1,622 300 1,922 
De cas calcee. - - ~ - - - - 40 66 194 31 129 300 160 460 
Siac. ces. - - - a - - - - - 29 11 40 29 51 80 
Ls ie an - - - - ~ - - - = - _ 9 ~ 9 9 
Totalsn jarec: 14,081) 4, 953/33, 649] 23,897] 8, 702]25,778|22, 051/19, 334115, 944/20,118] 897] 678 188,507}; 1,575} 190,082 


aS Ne en a a a ers ce le eB et oN a 


25.—Ontario Town Public Schools 1921—KEcoles des villes d’Ontario 1921 


Bie timssiativinn,2 148 = = = = = - = = = - - 148 ~ 148 
ass ee areas 496} 832) 1,311 - ~ = - = - - - = 2,639 = 2,639 
Ge is. c ak alors Re 197; 840) 5,311] 337 = - = - = - _ - 6,685 = 6,685 
(Ce ee 26; 251) 4,926) 2,356] 218 94 2 - - - - - 7,873 = 7,873 
Bees Beechtas ss = 50) 2,259) 3,182) 1,416] 777} 103 6 1 - - - 7,794 = 7,794 
DRG Fig shines = 27} 876) 2,277] 1,896] 1,823] 866] 109 9 u - - 7,884 = 7,884 
US ee = = 371) 1,101) 1,353) 1,846} 1,961) 839} 155 35 - - 7,661 - 7,661 
DE eae sictenie 6 = = 169} 473 49| 1,316] 1,917) 1,679} 834] 227 - - 7,464 - 7,464 
DOEY dlattis iiss xs = = 92) 214) 374) 796] 1,473) 1,806] 1,535] 968 1 - 7,358 1} 7,359 
TOPS Sees ts * = 58} 111) 200) 454) 933) 1,291] 1,664) 2,370 2 Lie . 7,081 3} 7,084 
PCa ae = = = 5 90; 182) 469) 732) 1,125] 2,416 12 2| 5,071 14; 5,085 
Loe Bee cAED = = - 14 29 50} 198) 309; 519) 1,563 12 3] 2,682 15} 2,697 
LORS 07,5. PIS; = = = = = = 5 53 791 =: 150) = 675 15 11 962 26 988 
BRS. 5 Se ar a = = = - = = 20 33] =: 188 9 3 241 12 253 
TBR Fas ooh « = = = - - = = - = 29 7 1 29 8 37 
Ce aes oe = = = = = BS = = = = = i = 1 1 
Bota liek 867) 2,000/15, 373/10, 122] 6,325] 7,343] 8,075] 6,870] 6,025] 8,572 58 22); 71,572 80] 71,652 


a a a a ae a 


26.—Ontario Village Public schools 192i—Kcoles des villages d’Ontario 1921 


BH cccpeda sess f0Ri sae 61; 505 = = eS = = = = - 566 = 566 
ober ey eee 115) 1,758) 107 = ~ = = = - = - 1,980 = 1,980 
[open rennet Soe 54] 1,643} 768 75 23 1 - - - - - 2,509 - 2,559 
CEE oe? ne 32} 783) 1,219} 449} 182 34 2 = - - - 2,701 - 2,701 
Ce SC eee 6) 282) 736) 676] 544) 327 24 6 - - - 2,601 - 2,601 
IQS y ots ood oe oer aiejeere = 113} 386); +698) 653) 580} 214 66 8 - - 2,718 = 2,718 
Ue Se ~ 31] 166) 283) 470) 710] 503] 317 73 = - 2,593 = 2,553 
DEER os bors ais ooo = 14 53} 141) 9260; + 481] 584) 495) 378 11 - 2,406 li} 23417 
ee ee = 6 21 45) 108) 282] 484] 513] 816 24 2} 2,275 26] 2,301 
ee eee wisieiht - = 5 11 34; 130) 289) 391) 879 36 8} =:1, 739 44; 1,783 
MRC Re es 2 ehie a6 a0 0RG = = 1 8 10 47 88] 182) 627 49 3 963 52] 1,015 
TBIB Mes ERR es voice hes = = = 2 4 86 48] 348 42 10 488 52 540 
be gee es = = = = = = 3 13} 108 20 5 124 25 149 
Meade o's Be Abreu ds = = = = = = = = 24 6 4 24 10 34 
Total..... 60> BOBEOD - = 268] 5,135] 3,457) 2,286) 2,286] 2,696] 2,277] 2,031] 3,261] 188 32! 23,697 220} 23,917 


Sy aT TT ne a a ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


1Includes earlier ages—Y compris éléves plus jeunes. 
*Includes later ages—Y compris éléves plus vieux. 

3K. Kindergarten—Ecole maternelle 

4K.P. Kindergarten Primary—Ecole maternelle primaire 
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Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade,—Répartition des éléves par age et par degré. 
27—Winnipeg, Manitoba Schools 192i— Ecoles de Winnipeg, Manitoba—1921 


0 en 
en  ——— —————————————_—_—_____ LL 


Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
— - Total 
Deegrés élémentaires Degré secondaires 
Kinder- Elemen-] Secon- 
garden tary dary 
Age as I II ELE WL Vi gRew Wi Vil Woe ax x IP) Xi —- — Total 
Ecole Elémen-} Secon- 
mater- taires | daires 
nelle 
ELS | eee a ee 8 = - - = - - - - ~ - ~ - 8 
Ove taleneites oe Lies Le 2 - - ~ - - - - — - 1,291 - 1,291 
Hon ectaAl soot a ce 1,989) 1,688 172 1 - - - - - - - - 3,850 = 3,850 
SAY eA ice te cers 500] 1,585] 1,387 195 1 - ~ - - - - ~ 3,668 - 3,668 
Dea rete oe eon 120 654) 1,511) 1,059 175 12 - - - - - - 3,000 - By say 
Re Ns Be c.0) Sees 58 217 600} 1,193 992 186 6 1 - ~ - ~ 3,200 - 3,253 
TN | en, Sa 15 66 205 570} 1,093 896 219 34 2 - - - 3,098 2 3,100 
QUE ected teehee ees 3 29 93 266 632 951 769 316 33 - = - 3,059 33 3,092 
Loreal. She hee 13 14 38 109 330 614 787 912 213 24 ~ a 2,817 237 3,054 
gi Ee 2 5 20 34 126 288 447| 1,229 494) 151 iv - 2 LDL 652 2,803 
HE KE Galt k ee 8 2 2 1 13 30 100 178 767 51) 291 83 1 1,093 886 1,979 
N hace ol Pe bee - - - 2 4 14 31 258 215+ 282 157 10 309 664 973 
TAL Saleen os - = if - 2 2 5 51 52) 147 176 16 61 391 452 
dhe las, ease, - - - - - 1 2 6 6 26 73 11 9 116 125 
11 Red Ne ee - a - - - - ~ - 1 2 21 12 - 36 36 
Dive ra| eee ~ - - - - - - - = - ~ ~ - - ~ 
DIPS SAE rk - - ~ - _ - - ~ - - - - - - - 
Total jaeee ee 3,882] 4,377| 4,030] 3,442) 3,385 3,064] 2,444) 3,574] 1,527) 923 517 50} 28,198 3,017) ~ 31,215 


ee Se 


28—Manitoba City? Schools exclusive of Winnipeg 1921—Keoles des cités? du Manitoba, a Pexclusion des écoles de 
Winnipeg, 1921 


Gah 31 9 1 - = = = - - - - - - 41 - 41 

agea 129} 622 7 = = = = = = = = — = 758 = 758 

ive 39| 611 146 = = = = = = ce - = 804 ee 804 

atch 17, 315} 398 113 11 1 = = = = - - = 855 = 855 

Dee 6 90) 304) 257) 110 6 = = = = = = - 773 = 773 
Ube 3 21; 142) 248) 286 102 12 - = - - - - 764 - 764 
1 hae = 10 50/129; 201 239 79 11 = - - - - 719 = 719 
12: = 2 22 48 107} 257; 201 59 14 2 = = - 710 2 712 
Lesae = 2 9 24 53| 126) 202) 164 89 15 1 = - 669 16 685 
14... = 2 2 5 28 46 85} 180} 159 106 iy 2 = 507 125 632 
hae = = 3 1 2 11 32 77 89 129 65 25 = 215 219 434 
16... = = = 4 = ] 9 14 43 113} 102 42 6 71 263 334 
ee = 1 = = = 1 2 1 6 41 53 33 12 11 139 150 
18... = = = = = = 1 1 8 10 33 29 6 10 78 88 
LO = = = ~ = a = = 5 3 5 13 10 5 31 36 
20... = = = o = = = - i = = 2 2 1 4 5 
7a kes = = = = = = 1 1 1 - 2 3 4 3 9 12 


Total 225] 1,685] 1,084| 837] 748] 790] 624) 508} 415) 419) 278) 149 40; 6,916 886] 7,802 


eee ee se eee 


4 29—Manitoba Schools with 3 rooms or more, Exclusive of City Schools 1921 
29—Ecoles du Manitoba avec 3 salles de Classe ou plus, @ Pexclusion des écoles des cités1921 


eo ee SS SS eee 
a 


dl... 58] 301 3 = = = = = = = - = - 362 = 362 

Gee 334| 2,393 63 2 - - - - - - - - - 2,792 - 2,792 

7. 197| 2,677} 763) 119 1 - = - = = - = = 3, 757 = 3,757 

8.. 46| 1,367} 1,542) 688 82 5 = - = - - = -| 3,725 = 3,725 

Ey 10} 500} 1,099] 1,384) 518 86 8 - = - = - = 3,605 = 3,605 
10.. 7; 190} 494] 1,032] 1,198} 470 96 8 1 - - = - 3,496 = 3, 496 
11S 1 70}. 176} 512) 1,082) 983} © 475 90 28 2 - - = 3,367 2} 3,369 
12.. - 27 81} 284) 601] 871} 851) 315) 204 32 3 2 - 3, 198 37| 3,235 
135. 2 14 33] 118} 280} 538) 740} 533) 511} 206 21 14 - 2, 769 241) 3,010 
142. = 9 20 56} 125) 259} 393) 369} 687; 505) 114 25 - 1,918 644) 2,562 
15n:; = 4 2 16 29 77| +122) 162) 423) 560) 319 85 - 835 964) 1,799 
107 = = 1 = 3 17 42 59} 173} 335) 338) 2238 1 295 897, 1,192 
17 = 1 = 1 1 3 9 11 54; 131) 220) 269 2 80 622 702 
18 cee = = = = 2 2 1 2 9 45 82) 159 - 16 286 302 
194 a i = - S 1 1 = 3 9 24 66 4 5 103 108 
20... = ~ = = = 3 = = = 1 5 26 - 3 32 35 
212,, = = = 1 es 1 - = 2 3 3 25 1 4 32 36 


Total 655] 7,553| 4,277| 4,172] 3,872] 3,316] 2,738] 1,549} 2,095) 1,829) 1,129) 894 8] 30,227) 3,860} 34,087 
a 


1Includes earlier ages—Y compris éléves plus jeunes 
2Includes later ages—Y compris éléves plus vieux 
sBrandon, Portage la Prairie and St. Boniface 
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Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade—Répartition des éiéves par Age et par degré, 
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30.—Manitoba Schools with fewer than 3 Rooms 1921—Kcoles du Manitoba avec moins de 3 salles de classe 1921 


—8Ne—e—e———ss 


Elementary Grades 


Secondary Grades 


ean Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 
Age. |— —— — — 
Kinder- Elemen-| Secon- 
garten3 tary dary 
oe = — Total 
Ecole’ it II Ti IV Vv VDP eV BVILED (PX xX XI | XII |Elémen-| Secon- 
mater- taires | daires 
nelle 
5!,. 253] 563 8 1 - - ~ - - - - - - 825 - 825 
Gees 504] 2,701 115 9 1 - - - - ~ - - = 3,330 - 3,330 
eae 393] 3,695} 843 192 4 - - - - - - - 5,127 - S127 
Soa 173] 2,658] 1,736] 839 13% 8 - - - ~ - - - 5,551 - 5,501 
9... 51) 1,278) 1,566) 1,570/ 717) 102 11 - - - - - - 5, 295 Zs 5,295 
105. 36} 744! 1,076] 1,407] 1,329] 594 104 15 = - ~ - - 5,305 - 5,305 
iN ae 13h pels 623 988} 1,369] 1,018} 405 94 29 - - - - 4,854 - 4,854 
12s5, 15] 247) 384 713] 1,056] 1,092) 840} 303 192 10 - - - 4,842 10] 4,852 
lsisan 9 127 199} 446) 825) 895) 828) 511) 484 51 1 - - 4,324 2 94376 
14s. iS 42 108} 212) 425) 558] 570] 4741 628 120 21 - - 3,020 141 3,161 
It: - 21 3 67 1IS9PA S216 262 2561 471 123 53 ff - 1,470 183 1,653 
LGry. - 5 19 14 46 48 76 105} = 218 88 54 16 - 526 158 684 
eee - 2 2 7 9 14 19 28 80 30 31 18 - 161 79 402 
18... - 1 2 1 3 5 6 4 20 g 16 12 - 42 37 79 
19%... - - - 1 1 # 2 il 2 5 2 8 - 0) 15 24 
208 - 1 ~ - 3 - 1 1 2 1 4 - - 8 Ip 13 
212... 1 1 - - 2 1 - - - 2 - - - 5 2 7 
Total 1,451/12,401| 6,719] 6,467] 6,066) 4,553] 3,124] 1,792] 2,121] 439 182 61 — | 44,694 682) 45,376 


NN 


31.—Manitoba Ungraded ‘Schools 1921—Kcoles & classe unique du Manitoba en 1921 


51,. 230} 440 8 - - - ~ - 
O25: 424) 2,195 92 8 = = - - 
ieee. 307} 2,928! 680 169 4 - - - 
825. 127] 2,074] 1,414] 686} 108 8 - - 
97%. 40} 980) 1,201) 1,268) 566 80 6 = 
10:5. 30} 578) 821) 1,088] 1,066] 461 78 12 
Lik. 12} 245) 484) 772) 1,063} 840] 322 70 
1D. 13 188} 287; 551) 848! 864} 620] 232 
1380. 9 98 157; 338) 626] 719) 620} 426 
14... 2 32 78 170} 330) 485) 435) 374 
150m: = 18 26 55] 114 185 196 197 
16... = 5 15 11 43 39 62 84 
L783: = = 1 5 9 12 15 20 
13. = 1 2 = 2 5 4 4 
19.3. = = = 1 1 1 1 1 
ZOEF... - 1 - = 3 = 1 1 
2125... 1 1 = - 2 1 - - 
Total 1,195) 9,781] 5,266] 5,122] 4,785) 3,650] 2,360} 1,421 


La (oh (a ON Nees NR a 
a : 


og (>) fae PL | ms 


17 = = 
137 = = 
383 = - 
487 67 1 - 
385 61 8 1 = 
178 43 2 - ~ 

63 14 3 = — 

18 7 2 = = 

2 3 1 = = 

= 1 4 a 3 

pe 1 = = me 
1,670} 221 17 1 - 


678 
2,719 
4,085 
4,417 
4,141 
4,134 
3,825 
3,740 
3,376 
2,343 
1,176 

437 

125 

36 


35, 250 


35,489 


—— ee eer oe tn 


32.—Manitoba Consolidated Schools, 1921—Kcoles centralisées du Manitoba en 1921 


Fe se Nl a? 


ea Fr We 1 aE aa Wl 


_ 


51.. 19 72 1 - - - - - - 
Be 91)~ 900 22 1 - - = = s 
ise: 43) 1,057) 262 57 1 = - ~ - 
Soa. 13} 584} 598) 306 4] 4 - - - 
VES 1 186; 384) 572) 228 51 2 - - 
10s = 69} 160} 393} 472) 244 38 7 - 
1e.,. = 22 53] 171) 407) © 457) 221 43 13 
5 ee = 10 31 81) 203} 375) 404] 168 85 
Lox. 1 4 10 28 91} 2138) 307), 281] 241 
14... = 5 11 14 48 93 166} 176} 330 
ie = 3 = 1 14 37 64 88] 201 
1633, = = 1 2 2 5 21 31 93 
Aes. os “ = - 2 1 7 ff 36 
Say = = = 1 = 1 2 = 7 
19... = = = -. = = 1 = - 
20... = = = = = = = & 1 
212.. = = = = oe = = ad 1 
Total 168) 2,912] 1,533} 1,633) 1,509] 1,481] 1,233] 801] 1,008 


1Includes 5 years and under—Y compris 5 ans ou moins. 

2Includes 21 years and over—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 

3Evidently young children just beginning, 
éléves des écoles maternelles. 

4Included in table 30—Y compris dans table 30. 
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1 i 
21 8 
101 36 
245) 113 
239} 164 
148} 105 
70 49 
28 16 
5 2 
= 1 
9 = 
860} 495 


12,278 


not real kindergarten pupils—Evidemment jeunes commengants, mais non 
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Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade—Réprtition des éléves par Age et par degré. 
33.—Saskatchewan City Schools cal. yr. 192i—Kcoles des cités de la Saskatchewan an. cal. 1921. 
Elementary y Grades Secondary Grades Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés Decondaires 
Age. | Kinder- Elemen-| Secon- 
garten tary dary 
— — — Total 
Ecole I II BOE Ns We Viv LE VTE ees x XI | XII /Elémen-} Secon- 
mater- taires | daires 
nelle 
4}, = 4 Sie 2 2 & a - = a 2 e .. 1 - * 
aa 820} 163 1 - - - - - = = - - - 984 - - 
ee 328] 2,244] 62 - _ - - - - - - - |. 2,636 - - 
“abe 68} 1,825} 965) 110) 15] - = = . a 4 & =) 2,983 - - 
oo 19} 601] 1,158} 841] 155 a - 2 = = = Die 2,778 - - 
en 9} 158] 533} 1,038] 719 135 6 1 - - - - - 2,599 - - 
10... - 66} 181] 525] 715| 672) 137) 41/ - = _ = =a 2,887 - - 
bi baer 2 19 66| 219) 466) 666) 501; 216 23|In col legiat je insti|tutes 2,178 - - 
12... 1 21 29 77} 225] 421) 503) 676] 200{and nilghsch oolsseje page| 2,153 - - 
to = 14 15} 55| 100] 259] 320] 615)  510/113.—|Dansllesinstlitutes| 1,888 2 3 
14... 1 8 6 30 48 143 195} 332] 520!colleg jiauxet|high s/chools} 1, 283 - - 
Teer - 4 3 11 18 34 76 125 294|voir plage 11/3. =- 565|See page - 
LGcr - 3 - 4 3 16 18 56| 107 - - ~ - 207; 113. - 
ier - - - 3 3 3 2 6 35 - - ~ ~ 52) — - 
sae - ~ - - - - 2 4 13 - - ~ = 19] voir - 
19... - - - - - 3 3 2 3 - - - - 11} page - 
20... ~ ~ 1 il ~ ~ - 1 2 - - - - 5} 6-118. ~ 
Pa - - - - 5 - - 1 4 - - - - 10 - - 
Total 1,248] 5,127] 3,020] 2,916) 2,472) 2,356) 1,763] 2,076) 1,711 - - - - 22,689 = = 
34.—Saskatchewan Town Schools 1921—Kcoles des villes de la Saskatchewan en 1921 
41, 1 ~ ~ ~ - - - - ~ - - - - 1 - 1 
5a 86} 177 - = ~ ~ ~ - - - - ~ - 263 - 263 
6... 248} 1,488 88 3 - - - - ~ - - - - 1,827 - 1,827 
ree 114| 1,458]. 772 116 17 - = - - - - - - 2,477 - 2,477 
Ree 17| +689) 989) 718 162 19 1 ~ ~ - - ~ - 2,590 - 2,590 
92% 5} «6211 © 437) 808} 594 189 26 1 - - ~ - - 2,266 - 2, 266 
10; 2 92 167| 445) 772] . 5384! 148 36 10 - - ~ - 2,206 - 2,206 
Lie 2 47 66) 2223154591 Se 570/374 eel 24 65 2 ~ - - 1,930 2} 1,932 
12:5. 11 30] 35] 114] 249) 446] 544] 243! 235] 67 2 ah? tiie 380% 70| 1,967 
13ee. 2 10 -16 56 144 225 420 255 458 238 54 5 - 1,586 297 1,883 
14... - 10 4 21 AQ 111 207 171 274 281 147 | 2 931 481 1,412 
1bga. - 10 3 11 22 34 76 88 114 248 202 137 ia 404 706 1,110 
16... = ] 1 3 5 14 36 24 31 148 149 184 18 198 499 697 
17, - - il 2 3 7 9 8 9 73 96) 189 29 61 387 448 
185. ~ - 1 1 - J 2 4 3 25 30} 100 14 18 169 187 
19... - - 1 - 2 2 - 1 1 5 9 77 10 9 101 110 
20ee. ~ - - ~ - - 1 - if 2 1 20 a 2 30 32 
212, - 1 - - 1 - - - - a 2 26 9 3 44 47 
Total 478] 1,224) 2,581] 2,511) 2,479} 2,152 1,844! 955 692) 790 94] 18,669] 2,786] 21,455 


1,559) 1,096 
\ 


——SSSSSSs aan nnIEIIE IEEE ae 


35.—Saskatchewan Village Schools 1921—Kcoles des Villages de la Saskatchewan 1921 


i 
ooo eS OOOOOOOqwq>$>=$*=—$—$s$q_>0—_0—_—0—SBS$S$MmSo>————o aawaoawo— 


15 1 
126 9 
390 81 
583] 255 
669| 457 
387) 390 
210} 225 

74{ 100 

16 44 

8 13 
2 7 
2 8 


hl Fe ee 53 
iy oe a eae 671 
Gir snccecn et ss 2,684 
WR Bones 2,390 
SMe bice Mies 1,199 
QM aes a < sreth os 507 
1 ee 195 
ES ane ea ok 76 
1 Ce 47 
13a. meee 40 
142 ae eee 18 
bE ee Ce ae 8 
1G vcp2 le eeties 
Wy rei ee 2 
UBF ise ts See nce 1 
10s rtet er. - 
PAN ee rae eS 1 
Dees ehabes 1 
‘Total..o.: 


7,894| 3,536] 3,867] 3,755] 2,984) 2,406 1,423] 2,482 


- - - 56 = 56 
= = = 690 = 690 
- - - 2,836 - 2,836 
= = - 3,512 ~ 3,512 
- - = 3,636 = 3,636 
= - = 3,446 = 3,446 
- - - 3,179 1} 3,180 
2 - - 2,868 lll. 2,879 
12 - - 2,746 93) 2,839 
51 7 - 2,294 313] 2,607 
158 36 - 1,670 651] 2,321 
230 88 - 798 708) 1,506 
202| 187 4 380 568 948 
126; 152 1 130 379 509 
54 82 - 32 180 212 
13 42 - 12 68 80 
7 14 1 5 29 34 

4 13 = 7 25 32 
859} 57] 6| 28,297; 3,026) 31,323 


i 


1 Includes 4 years and under.—Y compris 4 ans ou moins, 
2 Includes 21 years and over.—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 
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Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade,—Répartition des éléves par age et par degré 
36.—Saskatchewan Rural Schools cal. yr. 1921—Kcoles rurales de la Saskatchewan en an. cal. 1921 
a ee, 


Elementary Grades—Degrés élémentaires Sec. Grades—Deg. sec. Total 


a -ihl| Sia. a La a a a ae <a (a ee Ge ee ee ee ee ae ee ee eee eee 


he Re ARSE 112 s = - = = = - = = - = 112 - 112 
OE aged al Se 1,856 25 3 - - S = - — = = = 1,884 - 1,884 
GF Brasiate ins, 6,491} 506 68 4 1 - - - - - = > 7,070 = 7,070 
EM ns cys A 6 9,179) 2,319} 779 70 6 2 - - - ~ - =}. 125355 — | 12,355 
Re a 5,349} 3,788) 2,757] 807 70 7 1 - - - - = 123729 =| 12,729 
LY Sey See 2,537! 2,737] 3,786| 2,558} 522 91 10 3 - - - =| 12,244 - | 12,244 
MOS Bis odBs os. 1,256] 1,587) 3,064] 3,515] 1,700] 458 V7 23 1 ~ - =e] 1151680 1} 11,681 
Ce ae 625) 904! 1,984) 3,207] 2,466] 1,257] 383 151 5 - - =i 108977 5} 10,982 
A eee ee 370} 526} 1,249] 2,334] 2,271! 1,897) 904] 611 40 5 - =~} 10,162 45} 10,207 
AO Paks nto, ... 223) 258} 763) 1,678) 1,912) 1,943] 1,331] 1,407/ 139 17 - = 9,425 156} 9,581 
BOG. cn Ae 103} 144) 433) 875} 1,171] 1,332] 1,159] 1,799] 232 41 6 = 7,016 279; 7,295 
1 ae 31 48) 120) 284) 464) 577/ 579] 1,142] 230 53 11 - 3,245 294} 3,539 
IGE... SRE ss 13 24 46 99) 162} 233) 271 632) 184 54 14 1 1,470 253} 1,723 
eae. Oe ae 9g 9 13 46 49 65; 132) 203 77 34 10 1 526 122 648 
ae Se ee 6 5 4 13 23 26 28 81 34 13 8 = 186 55 241 
+ ee 8 ie 2 2 2 9 3 5 19 25 11 7 3 - 67 21 88 
LL) Sea, Mila 1 = 2 6 1 4 3 6 3 2 - - 23 5 28 
ete.er... Syne + 5 2 3 8 1 5 2 9 3 3 = = 35 6 41 


Total... . .]28, 168/12, 834/15, 076/15, 413/10,812| 7,902] 4,909 6,092} 959) 229 52 2) 101,206} 1,242} 102,448 


re ee ae 


37.—Saskatchewan Consolidated Schools, 1921—Ecoles Centralisées de la Saskatchewan, 1921 


Se outa acahinioneris 6 = = 2 = = = = = = = 6 = 6 
Ba tof 5.5 saat 97 = = = = = = = = = = 97 = 97 
RR eee 360 21 2 1 - - - - = = - - 384 - 384 
(RS ees see 293 95 44 4 - - - - - - - = 436 = 436 
a ne 138 127 119 63 13 - = = = = = = 460 - 460 
Se ee) ee 38 85 133 126 47 vi i - = - - = 437 = 437 
Se re 15 382 61 113 87 39 3 - - = = 3 350 = 350 
Hh ae eee 3 15 36 87| 142 71 11 13 ~ - - - 378 = 378 
Se ae See 4 5 14 46 89 93 42 43 14 it - ~ 336 15 351 
BOO Bea BM cs 3 4 2 8 23 41 75 71 64 34 9 1 - 288 44 332 
| Oe = ey A 2 - 5 18 24 36 36 89 61 16 8 - 210 §5 295 
Pe ee 1 1 2 tf 6 12 23 60 64 35 17 = 112 116 228 
10a. dry toh 2. = - te il 5 12 id 26 36 30 22 = 54 88 142 
Ly Oe ee = = 1 = 3 3 5 14 20 25 22 = 26 67 93 
a ees ee = 5 > = = = 2 3 11 15 13 = 5 39 44 
BU a. § « ils Simh a a = = = = = 3 6 1 12 = 3 19 22 
Ae 0,0 GRE 2s = = = = - = - 1 1 1 1 = ] 3 4 
Blt. vs 3 aX». = = = = 1 = - 1 - ~ 1 - 2 1 3 

Total 961 381) 425) 491) 458) 348} 204) 317] 247) 133 97 = 3,585 477| 4,062 


38.—Saskatchewan City Schools, 1922—Kcoles des cités de la Saskatchewan, 1922 


a eee 


Age Kinder- Elementary Grades—Degrés élémentaires 

CE os ie ee ee 

I II TEE IV V VI VIII VII Total 

ENS sds aun. $0 Tee Rs el Re, WR. ~ - - - - = es = — ~ 
ioe SE awe Oe ae oR ae os & 537 49 ~ - - - ~ - - 586 
pa OE CENMN IE Miche iota ee peri at 647] 1,650 13 4 _ - - - - 2,314 
feta ooh ocd oe HMR aS eet ea, IP ailewe ak ePal 662 56 8 - - - - 2,969 
Baers sink paidss eSaee te Beka FBT 59 (29 e 15433 653 116 5 - - ~ 2,995 
Ub hada SRO RIe oe bene Sen ean ete 2 194 603 1,015 571 87 1 - - 2,533 
POURS oi cteeisd. ca Geter t eawiahs bee oO 6 59 227 625 815 479 89 16 2| 2,318 
ER ie ap, AER Sek Rhy BR! (Cbs 0) 1 23 79 228 489 736 417 iA 5} 2,099 
TOR icists Sites che avs cen Attias ths cet - 16 34 99 269 511 580 413 74 1,996 
LOM celts + OATES eee Eee - 15 19 44 100 230 390 52 285} 1,609 
LES Ree 5 ee ee oe - ‘13 7 26 49 119 223 365 3438] 1,145 
POSE 2, hen eeeete ae . Tp - 13 8 11 25 47 85 148 197 534 
11) EN os Ao, aR ee A ~ 1 2 5 4 12 18 41 76 159 
F(R bey dit ESR cic RE aS - 1 j| 1 3 2 7 He 18 47 
DG SCP cP EAE eco a cee oe es - - = 3 ~ 1 4 5 5 17 
be eea, ek Rares | eee Maar | - - 1 - 1 4 ~ 2 2 10 
AEE Ao die PR oy: ES. i - ~ ~ _ - i 1 1 1 3 
PAC: ive cet eid erecta eh eememen:  Mntacn 8 3 - 1 2 - - - - ~ 1 4 
aLOCOY | Syn A ae OA A 1,379} 4,885) 3,151] 2,770] 2,445) 2,933] 1,815] 1,651 1,009} 21,338 


SN 


1Includes 4 years and under—Y compris 4 ans ou moins. 
*Includes 21 years and over—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 
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Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade—Répartition des éléves par age et par degré. 


39.—Saskatchewan Town Schools, 1922—Ecoles des villes de la Saskatchewan, en 1922 


i 
SSS 


Elementary Grades—Deegrés élémentaires Sec.y Gr.—Deg. sec. Total 
Age : -- . SS ee ea ee 
K3 I II 1085 Ses Oy V VI | VII | VIIL| IX x XI | XII | Elém. | Sec. Total 
5! 57 101 - - - - - = = = - - 158 = 158 
6 275! 1,261 57 - - - - - - - ~ - - 1,593 - 1,593 
7 174); Testy 676 77 - - - - - - - - 2,245 - 2,245 
8 51 674 911 514 99 7 - - - ~ - - - 2,256 - 2, 256 
9 12 222 547 914 424 68 3 1 il - - - - 2,192 - 2,192 
10... 11 96 195 582 762 31l 63 rf 4 - = ~ — 22034 = 2,031 
NA 5 3 27 82 300 563 556 277 56 32 1 - - - 1,896 1 1,897 
1B Ae 4 20 40 13 314 441 487 146 175 18 1 - - 1,762 19 1,781 
Bie < 5 29 82 144 302 451 184 360 15t 13 i} - 1,564 165 1,729 
Tae 2 3 9 Pai 68 124 274 185 371 291 84 9 1 1,063 385 1,448 
notes 2 3 7 13 16 ih 135 85 292 232 176 80 4 604 492 1,096 
Ge = 3 1 6 5 10 31 32 124 188 181 128 9 212 506 718 
Ae - 1 2 - 1 5 12 fi 43 83 132 164 13 ts 392 463 
TS .03 = - - 1 - 2 2 - 14 44 50 92 13 19 199 218 
19... - - - - - 1 - - 5 8 13 49 6 6 76 82 
20.. = - - - - 1 - - 1 2 4 23 3 2 32 34 
212.. - - - - - 2 - - 4 2 19 5 2 30 32 
Total 598| 3,727| 2,556] 2,651) 2,403) 1,879) 1,737 703) 1,422) 1,022 656 565 64) 179676 2,297) 19,973 
40.—Saskatehewan Village Schools, 1922—Heoles des Villages de la Saskatchewan, en 1922 
Sooo 
Elementary Grades—Degrés élémentaires Secy Gr.—Deg. sec. Total 
Age “ eo 
I II 1M) ay V Vis VIE Vil LX Ex XI | XII | Elém. Sec. Total 
41 22 = - - - - - - - - - - 22 - 22 
Digghet ss, Prete soe 579 y - - - - ~ - - - - - 581 - 581 
ONE ca ek: 2,453 96 10 1 - - - - - - - - 2,560 - 2,560 
Mies acheter 2,622 825 212 19 - - - - = - - - 3,678 - 3,678 
Se Agi Im W277) 114) S701 218 14 1 ~ - ~ - - ~ 3,524 - 3,524 
De 5. Aer 486| 806] 1,230] 716} 152 22 5 - - - - ~ 3,417 -| 3,417 
Le tc. See 219} 380] 892) 1,082) 534 162 25 9 2 - - - 3.200 2) oa200 
3 RR 5 81 164] 439] 831} 759); 461 103 86 3 - - - 2,924 3) 19525927 
Os ers, eens 48 74, 998! 557) 639) 662; 275) 286 39 6 - - 2,769 45} 2,814 
Sing cae adie 38 44 107 286 432 529 365 571 167 26 5 - 2rote 198 2,570 
oF ee Sy ae 30 15 67| 128} 209} 344) 316) 684) 341) 112 20 - 1,793 473) 2,266 
Gace pera 7 ea 8 5 12 45 86) 122) 9126; V458) 362 181 57 1 862 601) 1,468 
CTR Nee, ok ae 3 2 6 19 32 53 56 235 303 190 105 i 406 599 1,005 
VAs eee or 1 2 - 4 14 27 OS) cain PAZ Sade 2 23 362 485 
LSBs. oath. eee - - 3 - 3 3 6 22 51 57 80 - 37 188 225 
1 ae wee alee - 1 1 ~ - - 2 9 14 13 27 - 13 54 67 
DOB « stam oe - - - - - - 1 6 4 5 20 ~ 7 29 36 
212, - - - - 1 3 - 2 7 6 18 - 6 24 30 
Total: 7,867| 3,560) 4,077) 3,859] 2,865] 2,376) 1,307) 2,436) 1,410} 723) 441 4| 28,347) 2,578) 30,925 
i 
41.— Saskatchewan Rura! Schools, 192?2—Neoies rurales de la Saskatchewan, en 1922 
OE Ta RO OO SA a le ipa SAR Need 2 alla aan ST iter ell 4 heer bien ati aaa, te te Dis ee es ils ee 
gaa ged 108 - - ~ - - - - - - ~ 108 - 108 
nie eee 1,830 16 2 5 - - - - - - - - 1,853 - 1,853 
OE es 3 1205 346 38 12 - - - = - = - - 7,651 = 7,651 
Vf SE ae 10,153) 2,088 661 78 3 - - - ~ 7 - - 12,983 - 12,983 
soles Ohi Noe MOT. Ya 5,962) 3,694! 2,546 739 66 3 1 ~ ~ = - - 13,011 = 132001 
es ea SOON. 2,935] 3,030) 3,635] 2,356 491 63 5 2 ~ - - - 12,517 - 12e bu 
Otte eM ace te: 1,542] 1,791) 3,178|-3, 711] 1,582 436 65 2 - - - - 12,267 - 12,267 
Y Bi Wear ied 708 932| 2,116} 3,309] 2,483] 1,173 274 alt 3 - - - 11,116 Ol Lede 
De ta a es hie 402 588| 1,352) 2,446) 2,462] 2,050 844 530 18 - - - 10,674 18} 10,692 
i Biel a 241 337 850] 1,687) 1,987} 2,114] 1,321} 1,262 82 8 1 - 9,799 91 9,890 
i eae ey oo OS, We 107 154 439 965| 1,290} 1,492) 1,212) 1,772 182 20 2 - 7,431 204 (RS 
LD Gt ac. seer 30 51 136 323 454 658 617| 1,197 219 50 4 - 3,466 273 3,739 
LAS) 5 Sea eA 20 21 41 81 154 194 242 536 164 42 MG) - 1,289 221 1,510 
1 Wepe POEMS otha ae 10 12 10 29 40 64 87 207 74 36 8 - 459 118 577 
i hs eens 0 Sea oe 7 6 7 15 14 18 31 75 31 22 9 - lice 62 235 
OE i Si 5 2 6 | 4 6 7 31 18 3 3 2 68 26 94 
Al ROS Oe = ie an - - 3 3 Z 2 2 10 4 5 1 - 22 10 32 
1 CE vel 2 1 1 1 5 2 $ 9 7 1 - = 24 8 32 


Tota i. 31,317/13,069]15, 021/15, 767|10,987| 8,275] 4,711] 5,764) 802) 187 43 2} 104,911} 1,084) 105,945 


1Incluces 4 years and under—Y compris 4 ans ou moins. 
2Includes 21 years and over—Y compris 21 ans ou plus. 
3]X—Kindergarten—Jicole maternelle. 
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Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade—Répartition des éléves par age et par degré. 


42.—Saskatchewan Consolidated Schools, 1922—Ecoles Centralisées de la Saskatchewan, en 1922 


103 


Elementary Grades 


Secondary Grades 


7 a . =e Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degré secondaires 
Age : Ele- 
Kinder- ment- | Second- 
garten ary ary 
— I II 0 | a) i BY V VI VII | VIII| IX x XPT xr — ao Total 
Ecole Elé- | Secon- 
mater- men- | daires 
nelle taires | daires 
51. Pil 51 1 - - - ~ - - - - - - 73 - 73 
Gi. Td 294 16 - - - - - - - - - - 321 - 321 
i sere 5} 7300 81 39 1 - ~ - - - - - - 426 ~ 426 
8... 3 120 143 132 34 1 - - - - - - - 433 - 433 
Or... - 32 ip 152 122 2 i] - - - - - - 409 - 409 
1On. - 17 42 95 152 FAS 25 De - - - - - 404 - 404 
i Mh - 6 if 29 108 95 63 12 6 - - - ~ 321 - 321 
| be - 2 6 16 63 86 74 34 22 5 1 - - 303 6 309 
itis 2, 3 4 7 26 44 74 54 77 Pepe 3 1 - 291 26 317 
14... 1 3 1 4 de 18 41 38 101 52 15 2 - 214 69 283 
Totes 1 2 1 1 5 12 25 7 66 54 28 9 - 130 91 221 
16... - - - 1 3 3 5 4 31 47 32 20 - 47 99 146 
i B/ oes - - - - 2 - 2 5 15 19 26 19 - 24 64 88 
1S Ae - - - - - - 1 2 5 7 14 14 - 8 35 43 
1958 - - ~ - - - - - 2 3 2 6 1 2 12 14 
20 bo - - - - = - = - - 1 ~ 2 = ~ 3 3 
212,. - - - - - 1 - - 1 1 - 3 - 2 4 6 
Total 44) 830) 377 518] 358] 311 16S |p eseoh ee 2k 121 76 Li 3e408 409) 3,817 
4.—AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY SEX 
4.—REPARTITION DES ELEVES PAR SEXE. 
43.—Public and Private Schools in Canada: Distribution of 401,482 Boys by Age and Grade, 1922 
43.—Ecoles publiques et privées au Canada: Répartition de 401,482 garcons par age et par degré, en 1922 
Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
— : ~ Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 
Age ' Ele- 
Kinder- ment- | Second- 
garten ary ary 
— I II G16 Ss fp 7 V VI VII | VIIT} IX x XI | XII — — Total 
Ecole Elé- | Secon- 
mater- men- | daires 
nelle taires 
re - 60 = - = - ~ - - - - - - 60 - 60 
Bese 402] 2,961 10 2 3 - - ~ - - - ~ - 3,378 - 3,378 
Gis. 4,933]18,492| 494 35 4 2 5 - - - - - - | 23,965 — | 23,965 
dent 1,995}31, 784) 5,458 871 55 6 2 - - - - - = 40,171 ~ 40,171 
See 144]21,740}15,097| 5,030} 1,246 64 1 1 - - - ~ - 43,323 - 43,323 
OF. — | 9,396]14,052/10, 831) 6,606} 955 83 ut 1 - - - -| 41,931 -| 41,931 
10... — | 3,874] 7,897|10, 163}12,472) 4,887} 1,016} 115 15 3 - - -| 40,439 3] 40,442 
WW: — | 1,626] 3,700} 6, 207/11, 263} 9,961] 4,226) 978) 262 34 - - —| 38,223 34| 38,257 
12 - 897] 1,750} 3,487] 7,056] 9,777) 8,384} 3,704) 1,472 383 30 - - 36, 527 413} 36,940 
1330: - 539] .911] 1,979] 4,402] 6,969] 8,678] 6,640} 4,804) 2,032 273 20 - 34, 922 Dood| ol, 240 
Total 3 
713 2, 139/69, 856/48, 865/38, 568/43, 100/32, 619/22, 390}11,445] 6,554) 2,452) 303 20 = | 275; 536| 92,,775| 278,31 
1a? “— | 410] 459] 1,016] 2, 483] 4,216! 6,154] 6,819] 8,614] 4,422| 1,274 187 1] 30,171| 5,884] 36,055 
es - 93 218 399 980} 1,946] 3,325] 4,212) 8,051) 4,755) 2,803 863 46] 19,224 8,467} 27,691 
16... - 44 96 130} 314) 561] 1,154] 1,657) 4,333) 3,171] 2,913] 2,126 193) 8,289] 8,403] 16,692 
Total 
14-16. - 547| 773) 1,545) 3,777| 6, 723]10,633)12,688)20, 998/12,348] 6,990] 3,176] 240) 57,684] 22,754) 80,438 
172... - 33 35 45) 135/ 208) 488) 613} 2,265] 1,910] 2,942) 4,995) 1,711] 3,772] 11,558) 15,330 
Total] 7,474/91, 949/50, 177/40, 195/47,019)39, 552/33, 466|24, 746/29, 817/16, 710} 10, 235} 8,191) 1,951) 364,395] 37,087) 401,482 


1Includes earlier years—Y compris éléves plus jeunes. 
2Includes later years—Y compris éléves plus vieux. 
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44.—Public and Private Schools in Canada: Distribution of 400,221 Girls by Age and Grade, 1922 
44,.Ecoles publiques et privées au Canada: Répartition de 400,221 filles par age et par degre , en 1922 


Elementary Grades—Degrés élémentaires Secy Gr.—Deg. sec. Total 
Age |————_———___- ———— 
K3 I TELE VeLy, Vv Wile) VILLI VLE ees xX XI | Elmer}. Sec. -| Total 

41 - 70 ~ ~ - - - - - - - - - 70 - 70 
5 412) 2,688 20 1 2 - - - - - - - - 3,123 - 3,123 
6 4,942)17,680 540 47 11 ~ - - - - - - ~ 23,220 - 23,220 
(foe 1,966)29,844) 5,879) 1,012 85 5 2 - - - = - - | 38,793 -| 38,793 
Sax 15419, 788]15,421) 5,818) 1,495 104 5 - 5 - ~ - -| 42,790 -| 42,790 
9 - 7, 603] 18,208) 11, 394) 7,619] 1,153 129 5 2 - - - - 41,113 - 41,113 
102-2 - | 3,101) 6,567 9, 650) 13,213 5, 786] 1,161 130 23 3 - - ~ 39, 631 3| 39,634 
A icc - 1 "281 2,899] 5,464 10, 917}10,955) 5,094) 1,142 288 32 - - - 38, 040 32| 38,072 
Wee - 655 1,355] 2,702) 6,604! 9,761) 9,243} 4,169} 1,766 462 31 3 ~ 36, 255 496| 36,751 
13... - 397 631] 1,518] 3,513] 6,224) 8,361] 7,291) 5,552] 2,405 304 24 - 33, 487 2,723] 36,220 
Total | | |] |} | | |__| —\—__]}—_—_ |—_—. 
7-18... 2,120|/62,669/45, 960/37, 558/43, 446/33, 988/23 ,995|12, 737| 7,636} 2,902 335 27 ~ | 270,109} 3,264] 273,373 
14... - 205 308 699] 1,812) 3,353) 5,545) 6,876) 9,744) 5,475) 1,651 193 OV" 28)ba7 7,328) 35,865 
15%... ~ 52 109 2341 630] 1,346] 2,710] 3,924] 8,807) 6,149) 3,689] 1,099 51] 17,812} 10,988) 28,800 
16... i - 19 39 59 159 378 795) 1,468] 4,822) 3,932) 4,391) 2,657 254 7,739| 11,234]. 18,978 
Total| ———_ |_—___|—+ - —— - |---| - 
14-16 - 276| 4651 992) 2,601) 5,077] 9,050/12, 268)23,373]15,556] 9,731) 3,949 314] 54,088) 29,550) 83,638 
172... - 13 16 26 73 137) > 2267, 518 531) 2,293] 4,408) 6,917] 1,598 1,581} 15,216] 16,797 


Total] 7, 474/83,396146, 987/38, 624146, 133139, 202|33, 312]25,523)31 cht 20, 751|14,474|10, $93| 1,912] 352,191] 48,030] 400,221 


45.—Ontario Urban Public Schools: Distribution by Age and Grade, 1921 
45.—Ecoles urbaines de POntario: Répartition par age et par degré, em 1921 


Boys—Gargons y 


Sec. Gr. 


Age Elementary Grades—Degrés élémentaires Dez. sec. Total 


SSG At ae II Ill ; IV Vv VE VET ot VET Lx X | Elem.| Sec. | Total 


Re ohon oneGe 402 = = - - - - - - - - - 402 - 402 
D ccbauneissela elt 4,933} 1,450) 1,680 = = = = = - = - = 8,063 - 8,063 
Bi cee boeonoD 1,995} 1,471|10,390| 567 = - = - - - - —| 14,423 -| 14,423 
US apacoverbichs galas 144; 630] 9,523) 5,116] 320) 314 3 - - - - - | 16,050 - | 16,050 
Be ci ucienes = 139] 4,096} 6,553] 2,093] 2,550) 240 15 1 - - - | 15,687 -| 15,687 
epee oc foer = 55| 1,387] 3,892] 2,695) 4,950) 1,925) 288 20 1 = - | 15,208 - | 15,208 
LO sseccxebepecssierye": = = 572| 1,788] 1,911] 4,427) 4,168) 1,695) 334 45 - - | 14,940 - | 14,940 
OG cain reverie = = 248} 722) 994! 2,576) 4,106) 3,428) 1,584] 458 2 -—| 14,116 2} 14,118 
17, coiaatexerieessiae's = = 151} 332! =476} 1,526] 2,849) 3,705) 2,973) 2,014 4 -—| 14,026 4) 14,030 
UR oe dono anes - = 186} 172) 218) 872) 1,736] 2,727| 3,351] 4,307 52 7| 13,564 59} 18,623 
i gio Posty cic - - = 88 81} 389} 885) 1,576} 2,314) 4,477; 124 34] 9,810 158} 9,968 
ie rsddgucor fe = a = 62 42} 1311 294) 654) 936) 2,566] 107 36] 4,685 143} 4,828 
Mio og oon ODER = = = = = 53} 100} 184; 241) 1,034 59 42) 1,612 101) 1,713 
Westiaactiaeaes = 2 = = = = = 30 74| 250 10 23 354 33 387 
Mgr ee oro ane = = = = = = 3 = = 50 11 4 50 15 65 
1 RODE Are 5. = = = ee = os = = - = - 1 - 1 1 
Total...4 gue 7,474 3, 745|28, 233119, 2921 8,825]17, 788/16, 306114, 297/11,828115,2021 369) 147! 142,990 516] 143,506 


45.—Ontario Urban Public Schools: Distribution by Age and Grade, 1921 
4§.—Heoles urbaines de POniario: Répartition par age et par degré, en 1921 


GirLts—FILuEs 


qe ci ee scaseos 412 = = - - - - - - - - = 412 - 412 
Pees os ways 4,942) 1,345) 1,725 es = = = = = = - = 8,012 - 8,012 
Gitte dt ia tole 1,966] 1,424] 9,999] 668 = - = - - - -| 14,057 - | 14,057 
phase vignevetatal: 154) 532) 8,970) 5,485} 396] 370 = = - - -} 15,912 -| 15,912 
Sat Atte seein = 138] 3,359] 6,468] 2,388] 2,946] 271 22 ~ - - -| 15,592 -| 15,592 
 escicicrink ich OR = 37| 1,106] 3,364] 2,652) 5,312) 2,203) 303 26 2 - - | 15,005 - | 15,005 
UB Adee Soston Be = = 404] 1,351} 1,704] 4,283) 4,676) 1,927; 411 50 - -| 14,806 - | 14,806 
1g Ee awe tor - = 179} 502) 695) 2,562) 4,174) 3,761] 1,738) 477 2 - | 14,088 2) 14,090 
Le ig OSIAICIOIICRS OF a = 107} 213) 407] 1,200) 2,737| 3,646] 3,252) 2,264 28 -— | 18,826 28] 13,854 
a a er = os 75 86] 161} 615) 1,524) 2,572] 3,431) 4,878} 120 28| 13,342 148} 13,490 
OD bho = a = 39 69] 235} 680} 1,423) 2,213) 4,942} 244 61] 9,601 305} 9,906 
AG PLE, Seat = = = 8 16 69} 194) 397] 823) 2,823] 220) 152) 4,330 372| 4,702 
MW Oericciace acto as = a = = = 27 52} 100} 240) 1,041 97; 180} 1,460 277, 1,737 
1 Whi di ceaciensO ae = oF = = = = = 33 38} 240 50} 114 311 164 475 
ee eset ii ihc = = # ~ = = i = - 32 13 41 32 54 86 
1D rsracicaet aan - = = = “= = oS = = = = 9 = 9 9 
Re erg erate 7,474| 3,476|25,924/18,184) 8, 488/17, 619)16, 516/14, 184/12, 172]16,749) 774) 585) 140,786) 1,359) 142,145 


1Includes earlier ages—Inclus éléves plus jeunes. 

2Includes later ages—Inclus éléves plus vieux. 

8K Kindergarten—Ecole maternelle. 

é K.P. Kindergarten Primary—Ecole maternelle primaire. 
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47.—Manitoba Schools: Distribution by Age and Grade, 1921 
47.—Ecoles de Manitoba: Répartition par age et par degré, en 1921 


Boys—GarRcons 


eee ee 
oO oo OO OO aon 


Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
= oa Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 
Age | Kinder- Elemen-| Secon- 
garten tary dary 
— I II Ill IV Vv Var Vid ev er Toe x EXCH ae — — Total 
Ecole Elé- | Secon- 
mater- . men- | daires 
nelle taires 

51 203) 474 5 - ~ - ~ ~ - ~ - - - 682 - 682 
6x). 501| 2,978 94 if 2 5 - = = - - - 3,582 - 3,582 
di 352] 4,301 943 149 2 3 ty - - - - - - 5, 752 - ‘ew hip 
“8 135] 3,419] 2,725) 835 123 5 - - - - - - - 7,242 - 7, 242 
9 32| 1,363] 2,474! 2,225 711 85 & - - = ~ - - 6,898 = 6,898 
TO 22! 612) 1,343] 2,203) 1,862} 598 100 12 - ~ - - - 6, 752 ~ 6, 752 
ib be Si 6 245 636} 1,196] 1,899} 1,598 520 78 28 2 - = - 6, 206 2 6,208 
es, 10 172 320 713) 1,242] 1,689) 1,341 439 208 41 1 = ~ 6, 129 42 6,171 
Tue 5 86 160 427 813] 1,190} 1,402 949 617 220 21 3 - 5, 649 244 5,893 
14... 2 41 90 204 416 696 893 929} 1,102 549 137 16 - 4,373 702 5,075 
He 53 ~ 15 30 72 326} 277; 416) 495) 1,098} 550} 315 80 - 2,529 945} 3,474 
rR: - 6 8 17 41 69 127 204 569 805 285 171 3 1,032 763 1,795 
teres - 4 1 6 5) 13 28 42 195 102 177 190 4 292 473 765 
18... - ] 7 1 3) fi 6 5 39 27 69 90 1 62 187 249 
19... - - 1 2 3 2 4 9 7, 30 5 12 61 73 
20.. ~ - - - 2 2 1 - 2 - 3 12 3 7 18 25 
212 1 1 - 1 2 1 ] 3 4 4 21 4 10 33 3 


Total} 1,269/13, 713] 8,831] 8,055] 7,245] 6,227] 4,853] 3,156] 3,860] 1,809] 1,029] 613 19} 57,209} 3,470] 60,679 


48.—Manitoba Schools: Distribution by Age and Grade, 1921 
48.—Ecoles de Manitoba: Répartition par Age et par degré, en 1921 


GIRLS—FILLES 


5! 148} = 423 7 il - - - - - - - - - 579 = 579 

Gu. 478| 2,897 92 5 1 - - = - - = - - 3,473 - 3,473 

ae, 2 287) 4,024] 947) 184 4 2, 2 - 5 - - - ~ 5,455 - 5, 455 

Bs, 109} 3,029] 2,699) 1,006) 115 9 = i == = = = - 6,997 = 6,997 

9.. 36] 1,068) 2,148] 2,431) 855} 118 11 - - - - = = 6, 667 = 6, 667 
105; 24; 499] 1,076) 2,067) 2,011 761 131 11 1 - - - = 6,581 = 6,581 
siz: 10} 220) 456) 1,076] 1,941] 1,669} 646) 125 31 2 - - - 6,174 2} 6,176 
12.. 5} 129] 247| 531] 1,142] 1,666] 1,476] 464) 248 37 2 2 ~ 5, 908 41] 5,949 
13... 6 66) 117) 278) 638) 1,042] 1,348) 1,039] 802} 269 26 i) - 5, 336 306] 5,642 
146, 1 26 58} 117/ 281; 509) 790) 891) 1,306) 685) 167 18 - 3,979 870} 4,849 
15... = 13 19 39 84) 161] 297) 452) 1,137) 784] 415] 121 1} 2,202; 1,321) 3,523 
16... = 2 14 3 22 37} 101) 154) 637) 451) 492) 267 15 970) 1,225) 2,195 
ITs: = = 1 4 9 10 17 29) 208) 152) 275) 307 26 278 760} 1,038 
18e. - = = 1 2 4 4 7 49 43 89] 188 16 67 331 398 
193. = = = 1 = 1 1 1 12 8 15 65 14 16 102 118 
20... = 1 - - 1 1 = 1 1 2 6 20 1 5 29 34 
212.. = = = 1 1 =f = = 2 2 16 6 2 26 28 


Total 1, 104/12,397| 7,881) 7,745) 7,107) 5,990] 4,824] 3,174] 4,437] 2,435] 1,489] 1,010 79| 54, 689 5,013] 59,702 
ee eee eee Ne Ea ee ee PL Pl ae ae ee 
49.—Saskatchewan Schools: Distribution by Age and Grade (Calendar Year), 1921 
49.—Ecoles de la Saskatchewan: Répartition par Age et par degré (année du calendrier), 1921 

Boyrs—Garcons 


41, es ait : > 4 As a + : ss s} A! 92 = 92 
BA. 452| 1,525} 21 Os “4 : - + Z a 4 -~| 2,000 -| 2,000 
6.. 2941 6,682| 401] 36 hain s 2 2 : + 4 “ 45/8 87145 -| 7,415 
70 97] 7,775| 2,392] 528] 88 Saleie - = - a = ~| 10,853 -| 10,853 
8.. 18] 4,185] 3,651] 2,458] 620) 52 8): asi + -? 7 = -]} 10,989 -| 10,989 
9... 7| 1,908] 2,430] 3,467] 2,171] 467] 67] — 10 1) See - = -| 10,528 ~]| 10,528 
10... 2} 894] 1,255] 2,585] 2,988] 1,664] 4311 78] 18 1 pie ae 4 -~| 9,915 1] 9,916 
1k 4| 420] 6521 1,568] 2,544) 2,215] 1,230] 407] 175 8 hae: + ale 9.215 10] 9,225 
198: - | 249} 385! 902] 1,788] 1,923] 1,762] 1,014] 739] 120 TGs x 4 ari 8,762 127| 8,889 
13%. 2} 167] 190} 533] 1,186] 1,519] 1,634] 1,287| 1,564] 430] 66 Ste. lak 8, 082 504} 8, 586 
14... 1} 90] 106] 330] 682} 974] 1,110] 1,024] 1,668]. 687] 224) 41 2] 5,985 954] 6,939 
15... - 40| 46] 107] 239] 365) 534] 4651 1,091| 564] 359] 167 8] 2,887] 1,098] 3,985 
16... - 12] 201 36) 77| 134) 200) 211] 534] 391) 316] 2611 52) 1,924) 1,020] 2,244 
17), - 7 8] 15] 43) 45) 561 94| 181) 166] 201) 259] 75 449 701] 1,150 
18... - 6 5 ioe Selves Peer. 25) el 68] G0} BAL TO 159 369 528 
19... ~ 2 2 1 8 6 W) 17h. S3h 92) 24h 100) 56 66 211 277 
20). = 1 1 1 5 1 4 as es 8} 381 20 27 82 109 
212,. - 4 2 4) 10 2 4 De a) yl er): ey 40 149 189 


Total 877/24, 059/11, 567/12, 575/12, 433) 9,387] 7,070] 4,639] 6,081] 2,485] 1,321] 1,101] 319] 88,688} 5,226} 93,914 


1{ncludes earlier ages—Y compris éléves plus jeunes, 
2Includes later ages—Y compris éléves plus vieux. 
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50—Saskatchewan Schools: Distribution by age and Grade. 
50—Ecoles de la Saskatchewan:: Répartition par 4ge et par degré. 


Grris—F mirs—1921 


Hy Elementary Grades—Degrés élémentaires Sec. Grades—Deg. see. Tctal 
ze | 
Kinder- Elém. Sec. Total 
garten I II CTE | Ly Vv VI Vit} VEL) Lx xe Xe | Ox L 

41,, 1 74 3 - a - - = - = - - - 78 - 78 

Bes 454] 1,342 2 1 - - 6 - - - - - ~ 1, 827 - 1,827 

Gr. 282) 6,225 396 48 2 1 - - - - - - 7 6,954 - 6,954 

Wiser 85] 7,077) 2,514 724 66 6 2 - - - - - - 10,474 - 10,474 

8... 18} 3,653] 3,431] 2,748] 807 81 5 1 - - ~ ~ =|“ LO0i744 -—| 10,744 

Oe: 7| 1,505] 2,017) 3,330) 2,474 601 87 4 2 - - - 10,027 ~ 10,027 
LOR A = 715| 1,017] 2,280) 3,002) 1,879 509 85 32 1 - - - 9,469 1 9,470 
i eae - 347 508} 1,263] 2,311} 2,222) 1,431 418 210 12 1 - ~ 8,710 13 8,723 
12s 2 219 269 731| 1,483] 1,824} 1,829] 1,033 855 158 17 1 - 8, 251 171 8,422 
psa - 120 13 433 911} 1,257) 1,546} 1,293} 1,763 543 91 12 - 7,457 646 8,103 
14... - 49 62 208 433 636 920 987| 1,968 887 314 107 4 5,263 1,312 6,575 
1d;.. - 13 16 47 125 243 331 538] 1,167 732 530 272 18 2,480 1,602 4,082 
16... - 6 9 19 41 82 138 223 597 505 464 413 78 PhL15, 1,460 2-515 
Yee - 4 2 i 12 24 33 111 183 209 311 502 125 376 1, 147 1,523 
18:.. - 1 1 3 5 8 if 3 60 99)" 118|) 327) - 118 108 657 765 
19%. 3 - - 1 1 3 2 3 uf 16 21 39] 168 59 33 287 320 
20... - 1 - 2 1 ] 1 1 1 6 11 54 24 8 95 103 
212.. - 3} - - 4 - 3 - 5) 10 14 73 33 15 130 145 


eee 


Total 849] 21, 354|10, 404] 11,795|11,686] 8,867} 6,851] 4,724) 6,859) 3,228) 1,910) 1,929 454) 83,389 7,521} 90,910 


oe 


51—Boys— Garcons—1922 


41, = 60 = = ad = = ie = rs = = = 60 = 60 
5.. 283) 1,343 5 2 3 = = = = = = = = 1, 636 = 1,636 
6... 468] 6,574| = 227 19 3 = = = ce = 3 = = (fp 3} 7,294 
thede 138} 8,525} 2,034) 456 38 2 =8 s = = 2 = - | 11,193 2} 11,195 
Boe 65] 4,609} 3,692] 2,165} 496 36 1 1 - - 2 = — | 11,065 2} 11,067 
ies 7| 2,147} 2,717) 3,432) 1,891] 353 37 6 1 - = = -| 10,591 -| 10,591 
10 oe. 1,085] 1,492] 2,807) 3,183] 1,314) 350 5 12 1 = = —| 10,307 1} 10,308 
Ube 3| 478) 688] 1,694] 2,671} 2,186) 1,050) 254 119 5 - - - 9, 143 5} 9, 148 
12... 2} 282) 390] 1,004] 1,925} 2,121) 1,793} 788} 487 42 7 - = 8, 792 49} 8,841 
13... 5} 180] 258] 604} 1,219) 1,611) 1,765] 1,137) 1,248) 285 30 4 - 8,027 319} 8,346 
14... a0 ee 00) 99} 327] 702] 1,027] 1,285} 1,090) 1,642) 57 131 22 - 6,275 732) 7,007 
15... 2 41 56} 119} 258} 391] 595} 491) 1,067} 560) 284 79 5} 3,020 928) 3,948 
TOs: - 21 17 41 ZO} Fel 2 ATT 194; 494) 418) 312 190 35, 1,043} 1,055) 2,098 
a Wie - 9 11 7 23 25 61 69} 166) 185) 193) 226 45 371 649} 1,020 
altos = 6 5 9 11 10 15 23 59 82) 105) 140 53 138 380 518 
100 = 5 3 2 8 8 3 8 28 25 17 84 37 65 163 228 
20%. = - - 2 3 2 3 4 12 10 11 38 19 26 78 104 
rail. = 3 2 1 1 3 4 2 9 45 15 67 26 25 153 17g 


Total 980} 25,470} 11, 696}12, 691 12,505 9,218] 7,139] 4,125} 5,344) 2,237] 1,112} 850) 220) 89,068) 4,519) 93,587 


nA on nes 


52—Giris—FILLes—1922 


41,, = 70 = = = = 53 = = = = =: 70 = 70 
Des. 31)) 1,216 13 - 2 = = = 3 = = = - 1,542 - 1,542 
Ot; 454] 6,045) 285 33 10 ce = = = = — = 6, 827 = 6,827 
on 163} 7,682) 2,217) 550 69 1 - = a — = = - |} 10,682 -| 10,682 
See: 45| 4,033} 3,490] 2,418) 676 56 3 - = = - = -| 10,721 -| 10,721 
OR. 1,690) 2,329} 3,362] 2,176} 445 52 5 2 - = = - | 10,068 - | 10,068 
10... 11} 831] 1,101] 2,470} 3,137) 1,542) 400 55 16 1 = = 4 9,563 1} 9,564 
rae 361] 569] 1,389] 2,521) 2,348) 1,278) 300) 134 4 oe a - 8,901 4; 8,905 
ive 2| 204) 346} 810] 1,661) 1,932) 1,986) 890} 627 57 3 = - 8,458 60| 8,518 
13... 2) ALD 171, 479} 998] 1,340] 1,719} 1,259) 1,482) 324 40 4 - 7,569 368} 7,937 
14... 1 51 86} 232} 508| 715} 1,048) 988] 1,788) 705) 185 30 4) 5,417 924; 6,341 
15... = 13 15 53, 151] 247) 405) 485) 1,242) 806} 431 167 11} 2,611) 1,415) 4,026 
16... a 6 9 17 39 (Oe 119 177; 541] +570} 463) 308 38 987} 1,379] 2,366 
Wie - 4 6 4 17 26 36 65} 191] 253) 324) 399 78 349} 1,054) 1,403 
18... = 1 1 5 4 10 12 19 62; 110} 154) 260 74 114 598 712 
ar. - - 1 5 a 1 3 3 20 31 47) 142 44 33 264 297 
20... = = = 1 2 1 a = 8 5 14 67 23 10 109 119 
ou - - 1 7 = 3 3 1 3 18 9 72 20 11 119 130 


Total 997|22, 326] 10, 640|11,828]11,969| 8,746] 7,064] 4,247] 6,116) 2,884] 1,670) 1,449} 292) 83,933) 6,295) 90,228 


1Includes 4 years and under—Y compris 4 ans ou moins. 
2Includes 21 years and over—Y compris 21 ans ou plus 
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53—Alberta Schools: Distribution by Age and Grade, 1922 


53—Ecoles de Alberta: Répartition par Age et par degré, en 1922 


Boys—GaArgons 


107 


A Elementary Grades—Degrés élémentaires Sec. Grades-Degrés sec. Total 
ge oe Bee 
Kinder-| I II Ill IV V WEL VaVIETe [Vv Ee axe x XI | XII | Elem. |Second.| Total 
garten 
le 188} 377 - - ~ - - - ~ - - - - 565 ~ 565 
Ox 532| 4,144 153 i. 1 - - - - ~ ~ - - 4,837 - 4,837 
these 363} 5,658} 1,822 237 15 1 - - - - - = = 8,096 - 8,096 
Sec. 182] 2,822] 3,136) 1,658 296 18 - ~ - - - - - 8,112 ~ 8,112 
9... 86} 1,361] 2,008] 2,824) 1,382} 243 22 - - - - - - 7,926 - 7,926 
105% 36 GlSia! OL 2h iva! sae 200 959 220 22 2 - ~ - - 7,285 ~ 7,285 
hie 13 279 502) 1,223) 1,996) 1,814 861 245 49 i - - - 6, 982 1 6, 983 
12m, 13 162 285 686] 1,154] 1,670} 1,635 797 278 27 1 - - 6,676 28 6, 704 
jase 5} 108) 149) 409; 784] 1,158} 1,608) 1,403] 837] 140 24 3 - 6, 406 16d 6,578 
14... 3 73 92 239 432 647} 1,096] 1,292) 1,402 550 126 35 - 5200 711 5, 987 
15ee - 34 43/6 S110) e188 84515 63h OO mle esolawtool LL8r5 115 4) 3,431 1,232) 4,663 
16... - 17 8 27 56 68 155 259 631 512 384 234 33 eo 1, 163 2,384 
iV Rae - 1 6 6 hss 16 58 UGigeeOO ISiile 202 |e meolG 39 411 Tae A125 
heise - 1 3 8 7 9 15 ie 61 71 106 113 59 115 349 464 
19m - 1 - 1 1 1 2 5 13 PAL 39 59 43 24 162 186 
209 - - 1 - - 1 - 5 3 7h 14 24 2 10 65 75 
212, - ~ 1 - 2 iL 2 2 5 10 32 44 29 13 115 128 
Total) 1,421/15,646} 9,221) 9,608] 8,536] 6,942] 6,305) 4,912] 4,795) 2,264) 1,373] 843} 227] 67,386] 4,707] 72,093 
54—Alberta Schools: Distribution by Age and Grade, 1922 
54—Kcoles de P Alberta: Répartition per age et par degré, en 1922 
GIRLs—FILiEs 
Fi Elementary Grades—Degrés élémentaires | Sec. Grades-Degrés sec. Total 
a 2 ee ae 
Kinder- 
garten fi sue TIL IV V VIO VIL PVE ie EX x XI | XII | Elém. | Secon. | Total 
51,, 163% eZ - - - - - - - - ~ - 484 ~ 484 
aes 476] 3,945} 145 9 - - - - ~ - - - 4,575 - 4,575 
(eee 335] 5,254] 1,888} 251 9 2 ~ - - - - - - 7,739 - 7,739 
ro Baa 172} 2,489] 3,246] 1,881) 284 26 1 - - - - - - 8,099 - 8,099 
Oo 63} 1,202] 1,869} 2,831] 1,471 268 24 - - - = - - 7,728 - 7,728 
105; 30 515 863] 2,071) 2,408] 1,121 268 27 4 a - - - 7,307 - 7,307 
re es 16] 235} 447] 1,088) 1,881} 1,915} 1,116] 244 59 - - - = 7,004 - 7,004 
12. 9 117 238 586] 1,040] 1,662] 1,765 908 332 28 1 - - 6,657 29 6, 686 
igen 8 87| 118] 314) 566] 916] 1,427) 1,427] 847) 176 18 1 - Syl) 195} 5,905 
14... 5 44 67 169 361 501 949} 1,347] 1,474 644 161 33 1 4,917 839 5, 756 
15... - 25 36 61 141] 213) 483) 645] 1,280) 948) 397 97 10} 2,884 1,452] 4,336 
165. - 10 7 18 PAT 48} 125) 246) 665) 627| 536) 305 45). 1,146) © 1,518h.. 2,659 
13. = Rs 2 2 6 13 33 64/5 > 251) R27 31am Sil | se o8y, 83 373 1,064; 1,437 
18... - 2 - - 2 1 8 14 62 93 155 218 78 89 544 633 
19... - - 2 - ~ 2 2 4 15 27 47 89 5D 25 218 243 
205. ~ 1 1 - - 1 1 4 3 5 20 37 33 11 95 106 
212, - 1 - 1 1 - - 1 2 16 22 38 30 6 106 dtZ 
Total) 1,277/14, 253) 8,929] 9,282| 8,197] 6,689] 6,202] 4,931] 4,994] 2,837] 1,728] 1,155] 335] 64,754] 6,055] 70,809 


1Includes 5 years and under—Y compris 5 ans ou moins 
2Includes 21 years and over—Y compris 21 ans ou plus 
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56.—Publicly Controlled Schools: Number of pupils taking Certain Secondary Grade Subjects! in Six 
Provinces, 1922 


56.—Ecoles sous le contréle administratif: Eléves étudiant certaines matiéres! secondaires, dans six 
provinces, en 1922 


New 
Nova Bruns- British 
Scotia wick Columbia 
Subjects — — Ontario | Saskat- | Alberta — Total Matiéres 
Nouvelle-| Nouveau- chewan Colombie 
Ecosse Bruns- Britan- 
wick nique 
Hing iahie ee eee ore 10, 942 2,693 45,899 4,518 11,587 8, 556 84,195) Anglais. 
Hisesk na oe te ck ae 5, 487 Ou 41,918 7,930 5,978 She a 67,113] Histoire. 
eooraphy..0. 68. ck 5,170 2,677 17,811 1,947 2,858 8,198 33, 663] Géographie. 
eacling te «a. oe: - - - 2,606 - 8,556 11,162} Lecture. 
Arith. and mens....... 8,817 2,075 16,902 4,352 8, 894 6,559 42,599}Arith. et mens. 
Algebrav. 205.3230. 10, 413 2,580 37,976 4,260 5, 446 7,463 68,138) Algébre. 
Geometry... soot 5,356 2,539 23,647 3,973 5,436 7,346 48 ,297| Géométrie. 
TEgOnOMetry. .. 4. ..c8 321 49 1,631 395 422 130 2,948|Trigonométrie. 
renchie * "re. he) Oo Weld? 2,468 PY OME 3,696 6, 428 6,523 53,504|Frangais. 
SPANIShe: wees a. ck - ~ 167 - - - 167| Espagnol. 
Germanr ores 234 - 1,710 74 25 2,140} Allemand. 
Patines see. aso te 4, 204 1,894 35, 459 3,039 2,606 4,959 52, 161] Latin. 
iaraeiree he. ee 58 30 259 4 75 426] Grec. 
LOGIOL Ves. ee On - - 9,383 128 8,892 - 13, 403] Zoologie. 
IBOtAN Var eee. te eee 3,629 2,441 19,848 802 3,996 2,670 33, 386] Botanique, 
Chemistry tinal... 1,741 1,036 9,325 1, 294 1, 293 4,491 19, 180}Chimie. 
Physies.o 3 1.3.8 5,658 1,183 10, 278 1,404 5,228 3, 143 26,894] Physique. 
Book-keeping.......... 75 1, 245 4,561 434 390 1,110 7,815|Tenue des livres. 
Stenography........... - ~ 3,149 348 512 1,135 5, 144)Sténographie 
TYPCWHtING 2s. oo 5: - - 2,941 371 518 1, 136 4,966] Dactylographie. 
Business Law, ete...... - ~ - - 151 598 749] Droit com., etc. 
DU ee vic eve os 4,631 839 16,712 1,413 3,873 8,813 31, 281) Arts. 
Physical Culture....... 4,07 - 23, 792 3,874 3,526 - 35, 266]Culture physique. 
ommerical........... - - 2,649 ~ - - 2,649|Commerce. 
AASTICULEUTON. 1... bane 2,846 - 1, 609 525 944 371 6, 295) Agriculture. 
Manual Training....... 265 - 8, 433 ~ 801 4,329 8,828|Travaux manuels. 
Household Science..... 284 - 3,859 388 1,166 1,794 7,141|/Science ménagére. 
Art Model School...... = - 189 - - — 189|Arts (école modéle). 
Elementary Science... . = - - 2,683 1,092 - 3,775|Sciences élémentaires. 
Muster ont. ict. Occ 1,015 - ~ 853 369 - 2, 237| Musique. 
Military Drill......... 1,030 ~ - 1,348 1,652 - 4,030|Exercices militaires. 
Physiolovyens 2.5.6, ~ 881 ~ 4,117 - 97 5,095) Physiologie. 
Pract. Mathematics... 1,478 - - - - 1,478} Mathématiques. 


Industrial Work....... 


PL) ce Eee (Scones bo ee en ees eee eee 


Total sampled..... 11,039 2,693 46,910 4,798 6,217 8,944 80,601) Total des éléves 


ainsi classifiés. 


57.—Results of Departmental Examinations, 1921-22 
57.—Résultats des examens des départements de l’instruction publique, 1921-22 


N.S 
ee a N.B Ont Man Sask Alta — ———— 
N.-E : 
GRADE VIII DEGRE VIII 
Number promoted by schools - - - - 1,284; 1,590) 1,417 th sy anos sans examens 
officiels. 
Number examined........... - -—| 36,114 ~ 6,861 5,328 4,231|Nombre, recourant aux exa- 
mens. 
Number successful........... - | 27,560 - 3,694] 2,590) 2,168!Nombre passant avee succes, 
Number who failed.......... - - 8,554 - 1,883] 2,738] 2,063] Nombre manquant. 
H.S8. GRADES, MATRIC, SECONDAITRES, Ere. 
TC. 
Number promoted by schools ~ - |Seepagel 2,602 - 3,625 - |Eléves avancés sans examens 
110. officiels. 
Number examined........... 8,241 1,030} — 7,105} 2,300} 14,264) 2,561|Nombre recourant aux exa- 
voir mens. 
Number successful........... 4,381 293] page 5,195 946} 1,705)  1,652|Nombre passant avec succés. 
Number conditioned......... - 368} 110. - 1,236 377 - {Nombre passant sous condi- 


tion. 
Number who failed.......... 3,860 369 - 1,910 118} 2,182 909} Nombre manquant. 


sy oS a er eee ee ee EE ea 0 


1A blank space in this table does not necessarily mean that the subject was not taught—it merely means that figures 
have not been reported. : : 

Pe rea en blancs dans ce tableau ne signifie pas que cette matiare n’était pas enseignée, mais que les chiffres n’ont 
pas été fournis. 

Exclusive of 230 in May and 308 in September for University Matriculation—Non compris 231 en mai et 328 en septembre 
pour |’admission universitaire. 
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59.—Ontario Schools: Occupation of Parents of eh Peat | Schools including Day Vocational Schools, 


59.—Ecoles d’Ontario: Occupations des Parents des éléves dans les écoles secondaires—y compris les écoles du jour 
; des travaux manuels 1900-1922. 


a ee eee ee 
ee —OWWOO0O0VW0W0W0WNONORNRNR0NMNN88—OeTlaeO0NSSSSSOOEEOSSSSSSS Se SSS 


Mechanical | Laboring Other Without 
Year Occupations |Occupations callings |joccupations 
— Commerce |Agriculture |Professions — — — — Total 
Année : Métiers Travaux Autres Sans 


mécaniques} manuels_ |joccupations |occupations 


a ee 5,448 6,221 1,953 5,054 - = 1, 788 20,464 
eo as 5, 984 6,747 2,144 5, 862 - - 1,786 21,749 
W902... ai one oe sv 6,477 7,482 2,311 6,052 - - 2,150 23,525 
UNG S Sao 35 ene 8 6,941 8,004 2,504 6,491 = = 1,782 23,997 
PUDR ox. §fhte rh « «chs 7,645 8,516 2,604 7,099 = 1,845 = 27,709 
O00 costa Te 7,491 8, 386 2,680 6, 3038 2,151 1,650 29,261 
WQ0Ore hace eee 2.5 cst. 7,853 8, 602 2,831 5,813 2,492 1,801 - 29,392 
LU | Ee 3 7,974 8,767 2,842 6, 187 2,630 1,931 - 30,331 
pL Oo Sees 03 | arte aeas 8, 242 8,907 2,989 6,613 2,798 2,363 - 31,922 
Vo ee ae 8, 623 9, 206 3,036 6,902 3,147 2,187 - 33,101 
LOLO.E eee oe a es 8,454 9,166 3,161 6, 961 2,850 2,020 = 32,612 
LOM ete tad ow A 8,406 11,714 2,901 6,981 2,696 3,796 1,486 37,980 
DOE ah 5.5 Bo w che 8, 209 12,034 2,848 6, 745 2,964 3,971 1,596 38,363 
LOU Reset lek... y- 7, 923 12,384 2,913 7,000 2,973 4,328 1,799 39, 290 
Na ho a es 8,564 13, 281 3,009 8, 067 3,176 4,446 1,992 42,535 
LOWORE eee. sch 9, 268 14, 490 3, 085 8,105 3,551 4,705 2,022 44,226 
TOMB ELT kOe ce) 6,899 11, 167 2,218 6,219 2, 648 3,442 1,322 34,115 
MOI GeaLB Be ib cke, ake 7,158 11,142 2,297 6,336 2, 258 3, 738 1,272 36, 250 
po ee ee 8,314 11, 140 2,509 7,605 2,597 4,295 1,577 37,937 
WOW OR 20 Baie occvuenensts 8,710 11,424 2,410 8,170 3,123 5, 228 1,692 41,471 
1741 ok (RN ra 9,397 12,131 2,614 8,852 3,559 4,832 1, 608 42,744 
MO Deen as fetus are 11,412 14,168 2,787 11,059 4,629 6,085 2,019 52,255 


60.— Ontario Schools: Destination of Pupiis in Secondary Schools, 1900-1922 
60.—Kcoles d’Ontario: Destination des éléves dans les écoles secondaires, 1990-1922 


SS SSS ener a eee ee a ee er 
z 


Uther Con- 
| tinuation 
| or High 
Mechanical Other Schools Without 
Year occupations |occupations — occupations 
— Commerce | Agriculture | Professions} - — — Autres — Total 
Année Métiers Autres écoles de Sans 
mécaniques|occupations |continuation|occupations 

ou High 

Schools 
1900 ee Peraeey Pleip | 1,331 TAN 1,887 - 1,894 ~ - 5,869 
L9OLA. cor eee, oe 1,300 833 1,900 - 1,779 - - 5,812 
LOO 2 Se sees Se rye ares 743 1, 943 - 1,814 - - 5,973 
1903. eee ® 1,805 844 1,900 - 2,291 - - 6,840 
1904S TS 1,834 1,067 1,979 - 2,406 - ~ 7,030 
UO QGAS reels srerone 1,949 859 2,166 - 2,900 = - 7,874 
LO0G SRS Stee Mee 2,229 779 2,448 - 2,935 ~ - 8,391 
1907S Pee 1,982 803 2, 285 - 3, 088 — - 8,158 
LOOS RN See ee 1,695 884 2201 ~ 34275 - = 8,121 
1Q00 Maaco. 2,178 855 1,860 531 1,872 ~ 1,528 8,924 
TOS A ears ace 2,164 1,089 2y1382 - 3, 292 - - 8,677 
LOTINS Seees ocr. 2,388 1,057 2,270 - Sook - - 9,036 
L912. 2 Seen ay, he, 8 2,394 856 2,244 646 2,407 - 1,856 10,511 
x oe core a 2,428 855 2, 209 609 2,241 - 1,809 10,368 
LO 14 ere = cA 2,106 TG 2,354 594 1y55% 994 1,471 10,065 
1G1 5A Se tte ee 1, 899 819 1,989 435 1,082 1,072 1,676 9,688 
LOLG-lfaee ts See 2,031 981 2,200 747 2,204 1, 208 1,295 11,046 
LO 18ers. 3,008 1,335 1,916 863 2, 734 1, 280 1,779 12,417 
ISIS =19 Pere see ad 2,980 1,557 2,107 746 yd o3\| 1,291 via ial 12,467 
1919=20 ree es: 3,061 1,582 1,878 739 2,160 1,407 1, 226 12,428 
1920-218 eee eet 3,187 1, 242 1,948 737 1,705 1,556 1,271 11,815 
1 Oa EEA eo Fre oeiree 3,697 1,322 2,107 876 2,044 1,968 1,540 13,855 
1 EP begs he ork 2,243 1,328 2,076 715 1,675 1,897 1,382 11, 226 
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61.—Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada: Comparative Number of Boys and Girls doing werk of Secondary 
Grade in five Provinces 


61.—Ecoles du Canada placées sous le contréle publique: Nombre comparatif de garcons et de filles dans les degrés 
secondaires dans cing provinces 


N.S.—N.-E. Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta B.C.—C.-B. 
Year—Année | |___—__—_- SSS eek a ee ee Ce 


Ne a aa ial cael Ge 


LOOU 7. o salee eee = - | 10,869} 11,654 - = = = - - 215 369 
SMA eeracciog = ait - -— | 11,629) 12,848 = = = = = = 313 471 
1h Ue ees ole Soke = - | 11,988] 13,734 = - = = = = 316 540 
UU Pigeon paerics 2,496] 4,499) 12,718) 14,991 - = = = = - 381 600 
ROOD) onto i aevere 2,732| 4,554) 18,035) 15,626 = = = = = - 433 657 
TO0G nice ete 2,775| 4,864} 18,336) 16,056 == = = = - - 413 763 
UU Se Sanenesionn 2,792| 4,854) 138,799) 16,582 ~ = = = - - 432 823 
UGOS Wetec cperstsie oe 2,985] 4,928] 14,731) 17,181 = = 335 399 - - 613 857 
IE ears oblob arc 3,076} 5,048} 15,776) 17,325 - = 504 643 - - 812 997 
pA). oe Rerhe ott 3,181] 5,476) 15,196) 17,416 = = 623 805 - - 919} 1,122 
LOU ere ae siste oe 3,211] 5,463] 17,073) 20,907 - - 766 927 - - 940) 1,048 
UROUAR 3S oe Ann Oe 3,132) 5,536} 17,345) 21,022 - - 885; 1,129 - - O73) | aly ls 
LOWS waeretetots af o> 3,175] 5,461] 17,718) 21,572 - - 1,028) 1,326 = = 1,232} 1,448 
My ogibacge soe 3,216] 5,687] 19,475) 23,060 = - 1,304) 1,622 = - 1,414; 1,593 
jWHIGR ASonoanp onic 3,436] 6,041} 20,508) 24,718 - - 1,545) 2,038 = 1,844) 2,068 
LONG Aeretetele osfeters 3,466} 6,260 = = - = 1,566] 2,283 = - 2,260] 2,510 
TO geeiete wcre erate 3,051| 6,037} 14,318) 19,597 - - 1,445) 2,441 = - 2,074) 2,767 
LOLS ater crrepers terse 3,082} 6,115] 14,342) 19,859 = - 1,533) 2,561 = - 2,151) 2,999 
POLO: cismias' fees 3,024, 6,114) 15,095) 20,643 - - 1,910) 2,841 - - 2,392} 3,414 
LPAI). Seaecan ban 3,313] 6,178} 16,682) 21,480 = = 2,492} 3,425 - - 2,826) 3,810 
I SAR Boa Doe 3, 42 6,280] 17,525] 22,426] 3,524' 5,091) 2,494) 3,423) 3,088 4,421) 3,093) 4,166 
LOZ Zia om sjevehetetels 4,202) 6,937} 21,408) 25,502 10,729 2,423} 3,204 4,707| 6,055} 3,788} 4,846 


62.— Ontario Continuation Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Age, Sex and Grade, Calendar year, 1922 
62.—Kcoles de continuation de ’Ontario: Répartition des éléves par age, sexe et degré, 1922 
SSeS —m<0OwWwnm7"—“' 


Lower School—Cours inférieur Middle School ae 
NEE _ ota 
Age Form I Form II Cours moyen 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls i 
— — — — — —_ _ — ota 
Garcons | Filles Garcons |_ Filles Garcons | Filles Garcons | Filles 
- 1 - - - - - 1 1 
5 5 - - ~ - 5 5 10 
47 (pit 8 6 - - 55 77 132 
202 245 41 44 1 2 244 291 535 
417 515 106 198 10 11 533 724 1,257 
396 551 226 384 80 100 702 1,035 1, 737 
296 356 244 451 153 269 693 1,076 1,769 
110 119 176 241 182 303 468 663 1,131 
32 29 42 88 146 240 220 357 577 
5 9 17 24 73 100 95 133 228 
2 5 2 11 26 30 30 46 76 
3 2 5 2 27 13 35 17 52 
1,515 1,908 ae S67 1,449 698 1,068 3,080 4,425 7,505 


63.—Ontario Collegiate Institutes and High Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Age, Sex and Grade, 
Calendar Year, 1922 


63.—Instituts collégiaux et ‘High Schools” de P Ontario: Répartition des éléves par Age, sexe et degré, 1922 
eee S>_BD Oo w<—OwOoO 


Lower School—Cours inférieur Middle School Upper School te 
= aaa = ota 
i Form I Form II Cours moyen Cours supérieur 
ge fe ee ee le 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls van 
— — ~ — — — — = — — ota 
Garcons | Filles | Garcgons| Filles | Garcons Filles | Garcons} Filles | Garcons | Filles 

1028.9: 2 1 - - - ~ - - 2 1 3 
Ll aay.. 33 19 16 - - - ~ - - 19 16 35 
12 204 232 9 16 - - oo. - 213 248) 461 
1335.8. 1,056 1,216 140 143 8 3 - - 1,204 1,362] 2,558 
14 2,128 2,540 635 826 94 78 ul 4 2, 858 3,448] 6,306 
154... 2,202 2,486 1,367 1,803 438 503 26 25 4,033 4,767) 8,800 
1623.53 1,336 1,374 1,410 1,956 1, 160 1, 256 101 135 4,007 4,721] 8,728 
Wige.d: 465 438 815 1,142 1,270 1,502 270 304 2,820 3,386] 6,206 
LS ee 111 100 335 445 962 1,076 366 336 1,774 1,957) 3, 721 
2 eco 21 28 91 100 430 478 262 179 804 785| 1,589 
20 eres 7 8 24 32 190 172 150 63 371 275 646 
21 cee 5 5 18 16 114 60 86 30 223 111} 334 
Total.. 7,556 8,394 4,844 6,479 4,666 5, 128 1,262 1,076 18,328 21,077|39, 405 


ee 
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64.—Saskatchewan Collegiate Institutes and High schools: Distribution! of Pupils by Age, Sex and Grade, 
1922 


64.—Instituts collégiaux et ‘‘High Scheols” de la Saskatchewan: Répartition! des éléves par Age, sexe et degré, 1922 


3e——ee—s———sa“waOepeoqaoé>eaoqaoeoooeeeeeaooeoooa“aeaeqeqeoqOoqQqQqQqQoOoqQqQqQ=«»q«=«<_—SSe 


x IX x XI XII Total Sec. VIII Total 
se ———! Sf 
~ |B.-G.|G.-F.|B.-G.1G.-F.|B.-G.1G.-F. B.-G.|G.-F.|B.-G.|G.-F.| T. |B.-G.|G.-F.) T. |B-G.IG.-F.| T. 
1033.8 = = = = = = = - - - i A 1 1 - ae 1 
ile Ove 1 1 - - - - - - 1 1 2 4 5 9 5 6 11 
1 PR 10 14 3 - - - - - 13 14 27 19 30 49 32 44 76 
1S eee 86 123 8 15 - 1 - - 94 139 233 116 136 252 210 275 485 
ib beer 224 246 48 52 8 13 = 3 280 314 594 128 132 260 408 446 854 
US ce5e 218 335 129 179 35 70 3 8 385 582 967 83 82 165 468 674| 1,142 
WAS soe 137 196 161 201 103 147 28 35 489 579} 1,008 26 38 64 455 617) 1,072 
Lier 62 102 91 131 134 203 38 70 325 506 831 10 11 21 335 51 852 
1e ee 21 45 65 65 76 143 47 67 209 320 529 3 a 5 212 322 534 
LOOMS S occ 5 11 14 21 61 86 32 41 f/12 159 271 1 - 1 113 159 272 
20 ce 3 2 10 1 24 37 i8 21 55 61 116 1 1 2 56 62 118 
i a 37 8 12 3 57 52 23 18 129 81 210 - = = 129 81 210 
Total 804! 1,083 541 668 498 152 189 263} 2,092) 2,755} 4,788 391 438 829) 2,423) 3,204) 5,627 
65.— Alberta Schools: Distribution! of Pupils in Secondary class-rooms? by Sex, Grade and Age, 1922 
65.—Ecoles de PAlberta: Répartition! des Glaves dans les classes secondaires par Sexe, degré et age, en 1922 
n IX x XI XII Total 
ge ——— ——— ae 
B.—G. | G.—F. | B.—G. | G—F. | B.—G. |] G.—F. | B.—G. | G—F. | B.—G.| G—F-.| Total 
L2e8. ceria t's aaaanie 4. 12 17 1 ~ - - - - 13 17 30 
TSinies 0G bidet. ore inraons 72 111 15 13 3 - - = 90 124 214 
TAsmax te ost. S aehit hieth..2 233 396 46 75 5 6 = - 284 477 761 
Thame Satta Sek. 391 528 179 250 43 40 4 8 617 826 1,443 
16k a wetins.. Bake sere Sha. 242 359 201 369 97 168 31 38 571 934 1,505 
LPNS Stee 107 132 158 283 118 228 43 74 426 717 1,148 
LSapeies eet. Ff 2 be 38 46 82 120 87 161 47 69 254 396 650 
LO rere Gala tee sie cre aie 13 6 29 32 56 64 31 42 129 144 273 
QO EY. ctetis Nahe alctoRes crit 5 3 11 12 16 25 14 18 46 58 104 
4 eal Piet, POMBE Oe 8 3 14 6 20 13 16 14 58 36 94 
PSO telecast mares 3 1,121 1,601 736 1,160 445 705 186 263 2,488] 3,729 6,217 


6.—RURAL SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
6.—L’ORGANISATION DES ECOLES RURALES 


66.—Rural Schools in Canada, 1922—Kesles rurales au Canada, 1922 


eee 


Rooms Ay. Att. 
Schools — Pupils -- 
== == Salles de = moy. —— 
Ecoles classe Eiléves freq. 
P.E.I.— I.P.-E.— 
One-roomed schools...............-- 415 415 11,753 7,426) Ecoles & classe unique. 
Gradedschoolsn-.2s.. os. enteimess: 40 83 - - Ecoles & classes multiples. 
Poor districts receiving aid......... - - 2,390 1,653] Districts pauvres. 
N.S.— N.-E.— 
One-roomed schools.................- 1,163 1,163 42,138 - Ecoles & classe unique. 
Gradedsschoolsetckyasvrt tees te - ~ 24, 006 = Ecoles & classes multiples. 
Poor districts receiving aid.......... 279 - - - Districts pauvres. 
N.B.— N.-B.— 
One-roomed schools................. 1, 208 1, 208 34, 980 - FEecles & classe unique. 
Traded Senools:. «cts arin Be edera: - - - = Ecoles 4 classes multiples. 
Poor districts receiving aid......... 414 - - - Districts pauvres. 
Ont.— Ont.— 
All rural schools— Toutes écoles rurales— 
PLO USI hs eet incr s Ala te 5, 922 - 2307 1OL 150, 898 Total. 
Publics 2h) ee ee ee 5,548 - 215, 585 137, 605 Publiques. 
Sopataten2s.. dete te oe ee = - 20, 166 13, 293 Séparées. 
Graded sch0ols..sb. ete 374 - - - Ecoles multiples. 
Ungraded schools................... - - - - Ecoles a classe unique. 
Consolidated schools................ 16 _ 2,031 1,544; Ecoles centralisées. 
Rural children; No. d’enfants des fermes: 
In continuation schools ........... - - 3, 841 - Dans écoles de ‘‘continuation.”’ 
In Collegiate Institutes and H.S.. - - 10,119 - Dans instituts collégiaux et H.S. 


a a eS ee es ee ae ee ee ee ee ee 


B. 


=Boys. G.=Girls. d= Lotale G.=Garcons. F.=Filles. =Total 


1These figures are already included in the tables in previous sections. 


1] 


nelus avec les chiffres de sections 2, 3 et 4 


2Reported from 50 city and town schools—Chiffres de 50 écoles des cités et villes. 
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66.— Rural Schools in Canada, 1922—Con.—Kcoles rurales au Cenada, 1922—Fin. 


I 
oT TTTeeeeeaeaaaaaae—eeaeaeao=S=S$=$=$=$~$=$=$=_0 — SS IIS ahasS)0098080800 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
" Rural Rural Rural 
re Conso-| graded aie Conso- | graded Ladi Conso- | graded 
wun | lida- | schools} ~: lida- | schools| ~ lida- | schools 
cipal i Bs, cival 43 ok) cipal : 

_ iaag icns as 10Ns a tions = ste 
Pe — Ecoles rae os — Ecoles triak = Ecoles 
Lg FE Cone. a ace sie outer a nee bi! ? a So a Se 

. isa- mul- : isa- mul- : isa- mul- 
Lae tions | tiples Sa: tions | tiples meter ee. tions | tiples 
Put rurales ‘ rurales rurales 

Nima bein rten.< varia o0 1 106 134 - 39 - - 50 50| Nombre. 

No. of schools........ 8 106 - - 39 46 ~ 68 50] N° d’écoles. 

No. of graded class- 13 340 394 - 108 99 - 166 115|N° de classes mul- 
rooms. ples. 

INOSOE pUPIIS. ade: ce 469 12,948] 15,070 - 3,936] 3,618 - 6,571] 4,055) N° de classe unique. 

No. of pupils in graded 403} 12,254! 15,070 - 3, 833 = - 6,010|  4,055|N° d’éléves dans les 
classrooms. classes miultiples. 

Average attendance. . 367 9,418] 10,161 - 2,765) 2,130 - 4,658] 2,413|/Fréq. moyeane. 

No. of Gov. vans.... - - ~ - 189 - - - — |N° de vans du gouv. 

No. of other vehicles. 32 335 - - 49 - ~ 193 ~ |N° d’autres voitures. 

No. emnloying a den- - ~ § = - - - - - |N° avec un dentiste. 
tal officer. 

No. employing a - 9 55 = = = = = — |N° avecinfirmiére. 
school nurse. 

No. of specialists: N° d’instituteurs: 
Agricultural........ ~ 1 11 - - - = - —| pour agriculture. 
Manual] tr. & D. Se. - - - - 25 - - - —| pour trav. man. 

No. of school gardens. - - 225 ~ a5 - - - — |N° de jardins scol. 


nnn EEEEEEE IE EEE EEESEEESE Una REESE EE 


For discussions and historical notes on consolidation in each province, see pages 17, 20, 24, 30, 36, 44, 50 and 52. Among the 
devices other than consolidation for furthering education in rural communities, should be included: aid to poor sections and districts 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island (see table 66); continuation schools and fifth classes in Ontario (see 
tables 2 and 55, pages 80 and 108 and also page 30 of part I); rural graded schools in the western provinces (see above table 66); rurat 
secondary schools in Alberta (see page 50), rural municipality schools (see above, table 66 for Manitoba, and table 67 for British 
Columbia to which latter attention is particularly called as it shows the development of rural municipality schools in this province 
since their origin in 1906.) The following striking figures comparing results of consolidated schools and rural ungraded schools in 
Manitoba, the province which has made the greatest headway in consolidation, are based upon table 32, page 94). If asimilar analysis 
of ihe figures of consolidated and other rural schools in Saskatchewan (see tables 37 and 42, pages 101 and 103), is made, similar 
results will be noticeable. 


Pour comparaison et notes historiques sur la centralisation scolaire dans chaque province, voir pages 17, 20, 24, 30, 36, 44, 50 
et 62. Au nombre des mesures, autres que la consolidation, adoptées pour l’avancement de l’ enseignement dans les milieux rurauz, 
il faut mentionner: Uaide aux districts pauvres de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, du Nouveau-Brunswick et de Ile du Prince-Edouard (voir 
tableau 66); écoles de continuation et cinquiémes classes de l’Ontario, (voir tableau 2 et 55, pp. 80 et 108) et p. 80 de partie 
1); écoles rurales @ classes multiples dans les provinces de l’ ouest (voir tableau ci-dessus); écoles rurales secondaires de I’ Alberta 
(voir page 50); écoles des municipalités rurales (voir tableau ci-dessus 66 pour Manitoba, et tableau 67 pour Colombie Britannique sur 
lesquelles il convient d’appeler spécialement l’ attention parce qu’elles démontrent les progrés des municipalités scolaires municipales 
de cette province depuis leur origine en 1906). Les chiffres ci-dessous, montrant d’une maniére frappante les résultats comparés 
des écoles centralisées et des écoles rurales @ classe unique du Manitoba, province qui a fait le plus de chemin dans la voie de la cen- 
tralisation, sont basés sur le tableau 37, p. 94. Une analyse semblable des statistiques des écoles centralisées et autres de la 
Saskatchewan, (voir tableau 37, p. 101) donne des résultats similaires. 


66A.—Manitoba Schools: Comparative figures for consolidated and rural ungraded schoels, 1921 


664—Eeoles Manitcba: Chiffres comparatifs entre les écoles centralisées et écoles 4 classe unique, 1921 
Consoli- Consoli- 
dated | Ungraded dated | Ungraded 
schools | schools schools | schools 
a Ecoles | Ecoles a Ecoles | Ecoles 4 
centra- classe centra- classe 
lisées unique lisées unique 
P.c. of enrolment above the age of 14 - |\\Median Grade of boys at the age of 13 
sh heel d’éléves inscrits au-dessus ; poe aes moyen de garcgons a 
Ql 4/anss | Aah oe tee orate rae 21- 12-2 A Morde Lo ANS avec Mere eh cere eee 6-76 5-53 
P.c. of enrolment of boys above the age P.c. of enrolment 7 to 13 years retarded] - 
of 14 years—P.c. de garcons inscrits 1 year—P.c. inscrits de 7-13 ans re- 
al-dessumdel4 ans -.ce ssa as eee ee 20-1 12-6 tardé:d'umanse een he eee ee 19-9 24°6 
P.c. of enrolment beyond Grade VI— P.c. of enrolment retarded 2 years— 
P.c. inscrits au-dessus degré VI...... 25-2 9-4 P.c. inscrits retardé de deux ans..... 5-9 12-6 
P.c. of enrolment of boys beyond Grade P.c. of enrolment retarde 3 years or 
‘ier ee de garcons inscrits au-dessus vee ae Beh ape inscrits retardé de 3 ans re 
ror Spa VG Da irene ener ie tan asin oN RON OSS 21- . OU PLUS eee ecse ote tee crcce aie eer eters : (hal 
Medan Cee a ean irae your 1-60 1-60 Total p.c. retarded—Total p.c.retardé} 27-6 44-3 
Median Grade at the age of 8 years— d 
Degré moyen 4 l’fge de 8 ans........ 2-20 2-00 Pebory t seb ate PE aie er 
Median Grade at the age of 9 years— avanch dasa 92-2 15-4 
Degré moyen 4 l’Age de 9 ans........ 3-25 2°87 Po. of enrolment 7 to 13. years acceler- ‘i 
Median Grade at the age of 10 years— ated 2 years—P.c. inscrits de 7 A 13 
Degré moyen 4 1]’Age de 10 ans........ 4:17 3-58 ane avanne de? Bhs 8-3 rE 
Median Grade at the age of 11 years— P.c. of enrolment 7 to 13 years acceler- | 
Degré moyen 4 l’age de 11 ans........ 5-10 4-38 |! ‘ated 3 years or more—P.c. inscrits de 
Median Grade at the age of 12 years— 7 4 13 ans avancé de 3 ans ou plus 3-3 1-0 
Degré moyen 4 ]’Age de 12 ans....... 5-98 4-98 i Seibe feat eR 9 fea Ed 9 
Median Grade.at the age of 13 years— Total p.c. accelarated—Total p.c. 
Degré moyen a l’Age de 13 ans....... 7-01 5-67 AVANCE 2Ee 2 Jee ee a sages ee ee 33-8 21-3 
Median Grade at the age of 14 years— Median age of Grade VIII—Age moyen 
Degré moyen a l’Age de 14 ans....... 7-91 6-12 du degré VETER se ee ee rae 14-18 15-12 


Median age of Grade IX—Age moyen 
| da-doeré, 1X pusrtibe enka 14-64 15-82 
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67.—Rural Muncipality Schools in British Columbia, Statistics of, since the year of their organization, (1906)— 
Ecoles des Municipalités rurales de la Colombie Britannique, Statistiques depuis leur fondation en 1906 


a 


Daily Average Graded Schools 
Attendance _- 
Number | Number Enrolment Ecoles & classes 
Year oO of Freq. moyenne multiples 
— Schools | Divisions - = 
Année — — Peesor Number | Number | Number 
Ecoles | Classes B. Actual enrol- fo) of of 
= a Total Number ment Schools | Divisions} Pupils’ 
a. i 4 . ae a =e aes ina — 

Nombre p.c. Ecoles Classes | Elaves 
Bea 8) BR cea eM coc! \P SPY Camere CAI co en LS eRe el me ROS ea a 
190 Tar: eee 127 158 2,958 Dari 5,675 3, 369 59-3 21 52 2, 264 
1908S Meneses 131 165 al kay 2,914 6,071 3,795 62-4 22 56 2,425 
1909 139 233 3,652 Sots 7,024 4,531 64-0 32 92 3,692 
1910 155 233 4,090 Beall 7,861 5,196 66-1 37 113 4,402 
OTe Nee 153 263 4,879 4,493 9,372 6,252 66-7 44 154 6,181 
AOL aren ee: 155 OO 5, 747 5,427 LTS 174: 7,949 71-1 49 206 8,173 
LOU yaa eee 162 382 C0cd 6,542 stove 10,119 74-5 62 280 10,603 
[SL ee a 181 452 7,812 7,342 15, 154 11,994 78-8 75 343, 12,126 
STS ere 190 472 8,034 7, 724 15,758 13,031 82-6 88 369 13,190 
IOTGREE Te ST. 191 478 7,870 7,480 15,350 12215) 79-5 90 377 12,399 
LO ei ae 194 478 US Tas 7,550 15, 305 12, 259 80-0 90 373 12,753 
LOTS oe to 198 502 8,201 8,081 16, 282 13,013 79-9 91 394 13, 880 
L919 ee tee 193 522 9,036 8, 833 17, 869 14,084 78-6 94 422 15,413 
LOD0Re..; 2 ee 182 557 10,028 9, 636 19,724 15, 250 77:3 96 471 17,776 
TOD TBR Cs e., 183 609 11,521 10,801 2en022 16,972 76-0 103 507 20,092 
1922seRe ee. " 180 678 12,641 11, 730 24, 371 20,906 85-8 114 597 22,252 


Grade of Pupils Special Subjects Taken 
Degrés des éléves Matiéres epéetalés enseignées 
Year . Manual Training Domestic cane 
Année Tray. man. Se. ménag: 
I i ITI-IV V-VI | VII-VIII| IxX-x No of No.of No. of No. of 


Divisions] Pupils Divisions} Pupils 


Classes | Eléves Classes Bilaped 


glen coc adn beni RSE A OER ae Bette 8) fe | Se, On |S a ee | nee Laer te a SNe 

TOOT Sreetectec rons 1,205 1, 142 876 1,025 1,427 - ~ = 9 168 
LOS een te 1, 296 1,373 870 1,067 1,465 - - = 9 211 
1909 teen oe 1,425 1,513 876 1, 287 1,823 - - = 2 76 
LE Oe orice 1,681 1,734 1,036 1,502 1,908 = - = 8 174. 
18 i en 2,090 2,144 1,196 1,749 2,193 = - = 1 8 
OUT eee ae. 2,646 2,536 1,537 2,089 2,293 73 1 22 2 55 
1913 Ree : 2,991 3,411 2,085 2,583 2,462 41 23 1,013 5 144 
LOL ne ots 3,145 3,557 2,446 3,317 2,622 67 34 1,407 12 930 
Oreste a 2,907 3,639 2,594 3, 683 2,892 43 56 1, 744 33 1,337 
TOTO ecient 2,614 3,291 2,537 3, 824 2,983 91 58 1,863 51 1,670 
AOU ert ee 2,743 2,750 2,787 3, 864 3, 062 99 82 2,199 68 2,286 
TOUS Pctelstate 5.6 2,873 2,810 2, 766 4,597 3,142 94 172 2,482 154 2,460 
1919 etree 3,525 3,068 2,982 4,889 3,348 57 178 2,668 156 2,677 
1920 Fenestra 3, 833 3,315 3, 228 5, 389 3, 920 39 165 2,653 155 2,667 
it es An eran 3,949 4,122 3,617 6,074 4,545 11 191 3, 130 186 3, 245, 
192 2aeere cert 4,076 4,126 4,209 6, 622 5,313 29 210 3,580 189 3,337 


68596—8} . 
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7.—VOCATIONAL AND OTHER MANUAL EDUCATION 
7.—TRAVAUX MANUELS, ENSEIGNEMENT | 


68.—Agricultural Education in Canada, 1922—Enseignement d’agriculture au Canada, 1922 


Work 
taken | Work | Short 
with in 
Ordi- | Special at 
eat Institu-| Univer- 
. Schoo tions sities 
Province Grades — and 
— Dans |Colleges 
Dans | écoles — 
écoles spé- Cours 
primai-| ciales | abrégés 
res 
P.E.I.— 
No. of Institutions or 148 1 ~ 
classes. . 

No. of Instructors M. = 1 = 

ps 1 a4 

INo.-of Pupils 9.35... 01) 11, 454 29 - 

N.S.— 

No. of Institutions - 14 2 
or classes 

No. of iN aap ato - 8 12 
AM - 8 12 

No. of Pupils ......M. = - 150 
F. = - 10 
ies _ 3,600 160 

Quebec— 

No. of Institutions ~ 1 1 
or classes. 

No. of Instructors. M. - 36 3h 

No. of Pupils ..... oe - 347 - 
Jt: - 347 67 

Ontario— 

No. of Institutions 2,047 3 1 
or classes. 

No. of Instructors... . - 231 - 

Nosol Pupils). -. 72,309 2151 1,050 

Manitoba— 

No. of Institutions 2 - 1 
or classes. ; 

No. of Instructors. M. - - 31 

: ‘Ee = = 1 
4k, - - 32 

No. of Pupils..... M. 550 ~ 267 
Ai. 550 - 267 

Sask.— - 

No. of Institutions - 164 
or classes. - 

No. of se Rae - 10 
fl - = 10 

No. of Pupils ....:. M. - ~ 231 
F. = = 4 
Ty - - 235 

Alta— 

No. of Institutions - = - 
or classes. 

‘No. of Me bese aut - = = 

ah - - - 

‘No. of Pupils......... - - - 

B.C.— 

No. of Institutions 12 - - 
or classes. 

No. of Instructors.M. 9 - - 
ike 1 - - 
sl 10 ~ - 

No. of Pupils ..... M. 200 - = 
F. 250 - - 
TT: 450 - - 


courses | Qorres- 


pond- 
ence 
Corres- 
pon- 
dance 


WM rs He (Ummm He wolf me amt 08 i | Seal ae SUL =) eat al CO 


! 


11 


14, 778 


Z 


rég. 
au col- 
lége 


Gardens Boys’ 
“= and 
Jardins School | Girls’ 
Fairs Clubs 
— — Province 
Home | School } Foires | Clubs 
= -— scolai- des 
Indi- | scolai- res | garcons 
viduel re et filles 
I. P.-E.— 
- - 48 - No. d’institutions 
ou classes. 
- = = — |H. No. d’instituteurs 
= — | (Schls) — |F. 
= = 2b). -|I. 
- - 4,876 — | No. d’éléves 
N.-E.— ® 
200) °5,000 240 250| No. d’institutions 
ou classes. 
10 = = — |H. No. d’éléves 
190 - - = Bie 
200 400 - sau Me 
= = = = ES No. d’étudiants. 
6, 000 1,500} 10,000} 5,000)T. 
Québec— 
- 1, 459 - = No. d’institutions 
ou classes. 
= = = — |H. No. d’instituteurs 
- 8,305 = — |H. No. d’éléves 
- 13, 683 - aa Ee 
— | 21,988 - ety if I 
Ontario— 
205500 - = -| No d’institutions 
ou classes. 
- = = - |No. d’instituteurs. 
1,251 823 - — |No. d’éléves 
Manitoba— 
- 206 230! No. d’institutions 
ou classes. 
= = E oa No. d’instituteurs 
= a = ene 
a = = — |H. No. d’éléves 
- =| 31,000) 37,752)T: 
Sask.— 
1,500} 1,000 206 54] No. d’institutions 
ou classes. 
= = = - 7 No. d’instituteurs 
= = as pg, (he 
= = = = ae No. d’éléves 
2,500] 10,000} 30,570) 2,537\T. 
Alta— 
- ~ 129 54] No. d’institutions 
ou classes. 
- - 8 - . No. d’instituteurs 
~ - 7 =e 
a 33 15 ally 
- -—| 24,000} 1,030] No. d’éléves 
C.-B. — 
50 150 15 - No. d’institutions 
ou classes. 
= = = - Sade Rimes 
- - = -|T. 
- ~ - - ue No. d’éléves 
600} 4,000 - = |e 


Sn nn nnn EEE UESnSn anna 


1Not including 7 instructors in Agriculture and a number of students at Normal Schools. 
1Y exclus 7 instructeurs de l’agriculture et Jeurs éléves aux écoles normales. 
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§9.—Quebee Schools, Number of Instructors and pupils or students in Special Vocational Schools, 1922 


69.—Keoles de Québec, Nombre d’instructeurs et éléves dans écoles pratiques, 1922 


Instruc- 


Institutions tors 


Instruc- 
teurs 


Technical Schools: 
Day Claases: 2m Sees 3 
NightiClassesaen.). 5. Pas oek 
Special Day Classes 

Schools of Higher Commercial 

Studies: 
Day Classeds. go AM IRE: . 
Night Classes: reg 
others 


Cr ec cry 


aT 


Regular Coursem. sos staal eos 
ieractical Course... Myded «65.6. 
Paria) Course jks. ceninceiost le i 
Winter Course 


ee ee? 


ee ee ay 


Total 

Dairy School: 
English Course (Dec.)......,.... 
French Course (Jan. Feb. and 

Mar.). 

Inspectors’ course 
Total 
Domestic Science Schools......... 
PECHOO)Gardenseancmcet otc ont ence. : 
Nich@ Schools .229he ee eee 
Schools of Arts and Trades 
Dress-cutting and making Schools. 


CO ee eT 


A ee 


Other Average Cer- 
em- Attend- | tificates 
ployees Enrol- ance granted Institutions 
= ment =e oa 
Autres Présence | Dipl6mes 
employés moyenne } accordés 
Ecoles techniques: 
- 736 ~ 48} Cours du jour. 
- 1, 280 934 222) Cours du soir. 
- 224 204 87| Cours spéciaux. 
54 2, 240 1,138 357 Total. 
Ecoles des Hautes études Com- 
merciales: 
- 119 112 — | Cours du jour. 
- 3S aE — | Cours du soir: rég. 
- 123 98 - autres. 
- 277 235 - Total. 
Ecoles d’agriculture: 
- 152 147 - Cours réguliers. 
- 95 70 — | Cours pratiques. 
- 9 9 - Cours partiels. 
- 22 18 - |* Cours d’hiver. 
- 315 oe - Cours abrégés, 
- 593 559 42 Total. 
Keoles laitiéres: 
- 11 - | Cours anglais (Déc.) 
Cours francais (Jan., fév. et 
- 328 - - mars.) 
- 20 - — | Cours des inspecteurs. 
- 359 - 326 Total. 
- 10,072 - - |Eecoles ménagéres. 
- 21,9881 - ~ |Jardins scolaires. 
- 6,452 3, 687 — |Ecoles du soir. 
- 3,319 1,548 — |Kcoles des arts et métiers. 


Ecoles de coupe et de couture. 


70.—Ontario Schools: Number of Pupils or Students in Vocational Schools or taking special cultural subjects in 
ordinary Schools, 1922 


70.—Ecoles d’Ontario: Nombre d@’éléves suivant les cours manuels 


A. PUPILS INCLUDED WITH THE ENROLMENT IN ORDINARY DAY SCHOOLS 
A. ELEVES COMPRIS AVEC L’INSCRIPTION DES ECOLES ORDINAIRES DU JOUR 


Household (Commercial 


Science 


Science 
ménagére 


3,345 


Subjects 
Matiéres 
com- 
merciales 
Ecoles publiques: 
576| Ecoles rurales. 
1,528) Ecoles des cités. 
2! Heoles des villes. 
37| Ecoles des villages. 
2,148 Total. 
Ecoles Separées Catholiques: 
Ecoles rurales. 
255) Heoles des cités. 
41! Ecoles des villes. 
- Ecoles des villages. 
303 Total. 
Total: 
583) Ecoles rurales. 
1,783} Ecoles des cités. 
43] Ecoles des villes. 
37| Ecoles des villages. 
32| Ecoles de continuation. 
745| ‘‘High Schools’’. 
1,872) Instituts collégiaux. 
5,095 Total. 


Manual 
Training 
a Agriculture — 
Travaux 
manuel 
Public Schools: 
fRurat school s.cs ds Me 3... s%ie.sics onda’ 48,671 15,340 
@ityiSehools . 4) 4g. oe ete eo04 97,295 
"LOW SCHOOLS. . ak ae leeeneace 4,060 5, 656 
Willare Schools ees. o. dase oee 3,000 2,316 
ahiGaliee cc ate Wisc ties cae 63, 285 120,607 
R. C. Separate Schools: 
Rural schoolsz..c. see becasue 2,385 579 
City schools..2 cae. sone odledng 3,543 256 
Mowniochools..... dodeck« ti ecnhiaat 1, 288 1,828 
Waillawe Schoolsavsat seis sah tes 199 131}. 
LOCAL eee Berke ce nets asitee 7,415 2,794 
Total Schools: 
FRUGAL SCHOOLSH fee as ae narra ce 51,056 15,919 
Crtyischoolsss.... 863.08 alse 11,097 97,551 
Mowmoschnools. ..-ae. 4. cee DeN 5,348 7,484 
Village Schooles):4.5 5.20 a. he 3,199 2,447 
Continuation Schools............ 186 43 
elias ChOols)+. acer teen snten 1,063 140 
Collegiate Institutes............. 355 3, 250 
PLOtAL catia. el ee ee 72,309 126,834 


79, 200 


11,459 gardens—1, 459 jardins. 
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70.—Ontario Schools: Number of Pupils or Students in Vocational Schocls or taking special cultural subjects 
in ordinary Schools, 1922—Con. 


70.—Ecoles d’Ontario: Nombre d’éléves suivant Iles cours manuels—Fin. 
B. SCHOOLS WITH CLASSES IN AGRICULTURE—ECOLES ENSEIGNANT L’AGRICULTURE 


Number Number 
Number of home of school 
of Gardens Gardens 
—— Schools — 
— Noutbre de| N peat de 
Nombre jardins jardins 
d’écoles | individuels} scolaires 
Ungraded PubliciSchoole 27.5. ... =. 1,672 1,084 588| Ecoles publiques 4 classe unique. 
Ungraded Rom. Catholie Separate schools 74 39 35|Ecoles séparées 4 classe unique. 
Graded Public Schools) 2 73. 4am... cee 250 105 145| Ecoles publiques 4 classes multiples. 
Graded Separate schools...........-...-. 51 23) 28!Eeoles séparées & classes multiples. 


C. PUPILS OR STUDENTS NOT INCLUDED WITH ENROLMENT IN ORDINARY DAY SCHOOLS 
ELEVES NON COMPRIS AVEC L’INSCRIPTION DANS LES ECOLES ORDINAIRES DU JOUR 


M.-H. iy at 
Industrial, Technical and Art schools: Holes techniques secondaires: 
Day COULSCS tr ah. « aokect Men cee Oe > 3,858 3, 664 W,022 Cours du jour. 
INieht: COUTSES cohen. aeramaee tats: 14, 652 17,893 32,545 Cours du soir. 
Total ter ert ett cneinies 18,510 PASE 40, 067 Total. 
Night elementary schools.....,.......... - - 2,533|Ecoles élémentaires du soir. 
INie@ot beh schoGlsy. a. <a. tee 2 k 635| Ecoles secondaires du soir. . 


Short courses at colleges.................-- - - 2,332|Cours abrégés aux colléges. 
Business colleges (private)................ - ~ 12, 229|Colléges commerciaux (privés). 
Technical courses of college grade (agricul- - - 2,211/Cours techniques des universités et 
ture, commerce, engineering, forestry, colléges. 
household science, art and veterinary 
medicine). 


7¢A.—Industrial and Commercial Education in Nova Scotia and four Western provinces, 1922 
70A.—Cours industrie!s et commerciaux dans Nouvelle-Eeosse et provinces de Ouest, 1922 


Industrial—Travaux manuels Commercial—Commercial 
Tn + In ¢ 
ordinary pe ie Superior ordinary In ae * al Superior 
Pesee pence eet sce courses |Corresp ass sie sai a Courses |Corresp 
hee ae Cours a = ey Cours — = 
Dans second- Cours Corresp Dans ye eee Cours Corresp 
écoles dair eS OU | supérieurs écoles daires ou supérieurs 
‘pfimaires | SPCHME: lisupeon temutivee || primates | *PPOBIS 
N.S.—N.-E.— 
Classesinnict see atone - 43 5 40 - - - 16 
Instructors— M.-H. - - 14 15 - - - 6 
Instituteurs.......... gee - - 4 3 - - ~ 1 
f - 151 18 18 - - - 7 
Pupils—Eléves....M.-H. - - 51 104 ~ - - 58 
EF. - - - 25 - - - 12 
re iby ~ 3, 486 181 129 - ~ - 70 
anitoba— 
Classegare centaur es tan oe 41 4 3 ~ 10 2 1 ~ 
Instructors-Instituteurs 
- 36 29 9 - 9 ¢¢ 0) ~ 
ie iW; 12 12 - 6 vi = - 
! 53 41 21 - 15 14 0) ~ 
Pupils—Eléves....M.-H. 12,904 - 385 - - - - - 
F 811 - 150 - - - 5 - 
48 13,715 2,834 535 - 953 501 267 - 
Saskatchewan— 
Classesicaisc) . cheers ae 4 6 - = 3 3 194 ~ 
Instructors—Instituteurs 
-H. - 25 11 - 9 13 4 - 
aie 6 20 2 - 2 - 
: Js 6 45 13 - 14 15 4 ~ 
Pupils—Eléves.... oe - ~ 54 - - - 33 - 
; - ~ 2 ~ - 3 ~ 
wine Aba 808 662 56 ~ 1,042 232 36 - 
erta— 
Classes: s: ome bey eere ite 51 vat - 1 5 - - - 
Instructors—Instituteurs. 
M.-H. 17 - 28 2 11 - - - 
x : fe - A - 10 |. - ~ - 
; 3 121 0 2 21 - - - 
ee ae .. M.-H. 7,412 1,830 82 282 516 = = = 
Cluscea:. |, eal Gavan’ oat 130 31 1 2 35 11 s 1 
Instructors—Instituteurs. 
M.-H. 62 29 ~ 2 - 10 - 3 
. ; aa 14 -- 1 - 34 - 
: 0 43 - - - 44 - 3 
Pupils—Eléves... ish. te - - 3 ~ - - 3 
: - - - - ~ - 9 
Ake 28,476 4,139 414 452 - 1,025 - 12 


M—Male H.—Homme F.—Female. Femme T.—Total. 


——a 
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8.—SCHOOL HYGIENE AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 
§8.—HYGIENE SCOLAIRE ET ENSEIGNEMENT SPECIAL 


72.—_Schools for the Blind and Deaf in Canada: Number of Pupils by Provinces, 1922 
72.—_Ecoles canadiennes pour les aveugles et les sourds: Nombre d’éléves par provinces en 1922 


Location of Schools—Situation des écoles 


Place of For the Deaf—Des sourds For the Blind—D’aveugles |Province ou pays dont 
Residence of Pupils. |}————__--—__ || les éléves sont origi- 
N Que. | Ont. | Man. | B.C. N.S. | Que. | Ont. | B.C. naires 
= — — — — {Total} — — — {Total 
N.-E.| Qué. | One. | Man. |C.-B. N.-E.| Qué. Ont. C.-B. 
United States......... ~ - - ~ - - - - 2 - 2|\Etats- Unis. 
Newfoundland.. 15 - - - 15 10 - - - 10|Terre-Neuve. 
Prince Edward Island 6 - - - - 6 2 - - - 2\Ile du Prince-Edouard. 
Noval Scotiaseaee. ae de ae ie ~ ~ 77 95 ~ - - 95| Nouvelle-Ecosse. 
New Brunswick 29 - - - - 29 38 - _ - 38] Nouveau Brunswick. 
Quebeceie.icc oe ee - 451 - - - 451 ~ 128 6 - 134|Québec. 
Ontarlornct: chet mane - - 320 - - 320 ~ - 155 - 155|Ontario. ‘ 
Mamttobaj.c-stey met - - - 82 - 82 ~ - 49 - 49|Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan......... - - - 47 - 47 ~ - 26 - 27|\Saskatchewan. 
Aiberiaw eco weer. - - - 29 - 29 - - 25 - 25| Alberta. 
British Columbia..... - - - - 52 52 - - 15 8 23|Colombie Britannique. 
Vopale emer 127; 451) 320 158 52| 1,108) 1451) 128) 279 Si Glie OOU) onc eyeeeettnoe tess Total 
73._Summary of School Medical Inspection in Canada, 1922 
73.—_Sommaire d’inspection médicale des écoles au Canada, 1922 
fe a eee Se ae SG ns Pe Ee eee ee ee ee ee 
: Units with Schools Pupils 
Province or City health officers examined examined Free. clinics Special classes 
Province ou cité Unités avec Ecoles Eléves Cliniques Classes spéciales 
officiers médicaux examinées examinés 
Bais ie Le Paes... eee - 119 3,010 - - 
INDiaasNa= Hanes: eee 25 - 47,372 1 23 
NaB ieee a teas 1,336 2,062 43,790 4 ~ 
Montreals* ee? Sse: 1 240 80,610 1 - 
Ont rs s Fe ce ee. - 1,121 ~ - ; 74 
Man, att oe tak. eek ee cc uf - 49,407 21 rat 
Saski ee aes iu eee eee aes als if 1,199 62,184 - 2 
AU AS Alc otters oe ee ec ie eee - ~ 44,421 4 6 
BiG CB wai seers eos 716 991 91,919 1 18 
ROtaleae yaa es 2,092 Brisa 423,218 32 144 
74._Scheeols ef Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia; Medical Inspection, 1822 
Ecoles de Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan et Nouvelle-Ecosse; Inspection médicale, 1922 
— Man. Sask. Alta. N.S.--N.-E. — 
ING.Zor @entress ieee eee ae arene 7 - - 25| No de centres. 
No. of Schools inspected........... - - - — |Ne d’écoles inspectées. 
No. of Medical officers..2.... 032... 4 1 6 2|Ne de médecins. 
No. of Dental officers...:.......... 12 2 5 2| Ne de dentistes. 
No. of School nurses...... dean 54 20 ot 21| Ne d’infirmiéres. 
No. of Clinic establishments....... 21 - 4 19| Ne de cliniques. 
No. of Psychological experts....... 1 - 3 1| No d’experts en psychose. 
No. of pupils examined. + ..°../:... 49,407 62, 184 44,421 47,372) No d’éléves examinés. 
No. of pupils needing treatment.... 20,810 43, 222 Do, 246 22,372) Ne d’éléves ayant besoin de traite- 
ment. 
Noxtredtedt thle... miei see ole ns: 6,673 13,221 17,344 — |No d’éléves recevant traitement. 
Special classes for physically defect- - = J 2\Classes spéciales pour les maladifs. 
ives. 
Noxot pupils: sro. |. teins areate = - 50 301|No d’éléves dans. ; 
No. of pupils receiving individual - - = 202| Ne d’éléves recevant une formation 
training. individuelle. 
Special classes for mentally defect- 18 1 4 1| No de classes pour les tarés. 
ives. 
IN'O:Of DUDS a2. de Pees oe he ee 360 - 67 12} No d’éléves. 
Special classes for retarded pupils. . 3 1 _ 4|Classes spéciales pour retardataires. 
INO MOL pGpll Shek ee tee en ae eee 134 20 - a No d’éléves. 
Special classes for supernormals.... - - 1 Classes spéciales pour les super- 
normaux. 
Wo vot pupils seven ume oe tec te <i - - 40 — |No d’éléves. 


1There were in addition 29 pupils, whose province was not specified—Ci-inclus 29 éléves non spécifiés par province. 
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75a.—Distribution of Pupils in one Private school, between the ages of 7 and 14 by age and grade, 19221 
75a.—Répartition des éléves dans une école privée entre les ages de 7 et 14, par age et par degré, 19221 


i Elem. Grades—Degrés élém. Sec. Grades—Degrés sec. Total 
ge [a a So Sieh See 
Vv VI Vil VIII IX xX XI XII |Ele-Elé;Sec-Sec; Total 
(Cree Moco a reer. - - - - - - - - - - - 
oh ents Searls haa ea 1 - - - - - - - 1 - 1 
Qe eee crdhcest to one eevee 14 - ~ - - - - - 14 - 14 
LOR ae ee era te ee 18 12 2 - - ~ ~ - 32 - 32 
Dy Saeed Peay Bo 2 20 4 8 ~ - - ~ 34 - 34 
I Dae aA Sr as Org et aR - 15 16 26 6 2 ~ - 57 8 65 
13 ces ae eee - 1 9 23 10 1 - - 33 11 44 
LER SRE Tt Nee cea eee - - 5 ali? 25 27 7 - Be, 59 81 
otallwcetass Nae 35 48 36 74 4] 30 7 - 193 78 271 
1See note p. 121—Voir note p. 121. 
75b.— Results of Medical Inspection of Children in Canada, 1922 ‘ 
75b.—Résultats de Pinspection médicale des enfants au Canada, en 1922 
upl 2 Rai | ae) I <A 8 io Set: Dees, SN ci aM Ati 6 ae 


Pupils examined—Eléves examinés..............000ccee cee eeee 


Defects— Défauts:— 


Defective teeth—Dentition défectueuse............... 
Nose, throat and glands—A ffections du nez, de la gorge et des glandes 
Hi yes—AiTection Ges Vieux). ....a8eo «6. dessus e ci ee eee 
Malnutrition—Alimentation défectueuse............... 


Skin diseases—Maladies de la peau 


Heart and anemia—Anémie et affections du coeur.. 


Lungs—A ffections des poumons.................0e+00 


| 


ee ee 


Defective ears—A ffections de l’ouie.................. 


75¢.—_Victorian Order of Nurses! in Canada, 
Statistics, 1922 
75¢.— Ordre des Infirmiéres Victoria! au Canada: 
Statistique 1922 


es Nurses 
Operation Dut 
Province — ey. 
a Infirmiéres 
acts en service 
PAB ol A= eK ele dees rece ae - - 
INES. IN FEE os icttre rgetectn ele eae 9 33 
INE B= =INGB ie sites ace Cares 5 14 
Quer-Oues ne ical, loans Bee 7 73 
Bibi sate eet oioe po raat ae 30 136 
I Na ee aie ee bd Seon aN Ne aC gr 1 15 
asks cance chap atin oe See eee 2 2 
ALR LER Ce en ee 2 10 
BHO ca tare pee eit. Wace ee 5 27 
"PO taleet cc 8s ie ee 61 310 
1for description see page 58. 
2Classification of cases treated:— 
No. of orthopaedic cases..............c00+08 531 
No. of children fitted with glasses........... 346 
No of children operated on for tonsils and 
BdenOrdsianse wis ons vei slare eae etiam 975 
No: of déntalicases: wrasse... cs lense ce. me 8,556 
INOvot other Gases site oscinccss fs cade 383 


Other types of service by Junior Red Cross:— 
N.S.—Providing cheer for children in hospital. 
N.B.—Clothing, toys, books, etc. for sick children. 


Que.—9 children sent to Fresh Air Camps: garments 
made for needy children. 

Ont.—Northern Fire Relief: Japanese Relief: collect- 
ions for Children’s Hospitals and for local needs. 

Man. and Sask.—Making garments for needing children. 

Alta.—Working for Junior Red Cross Hospital in Cal- 


gary. 
Ts a garments for needing children: Japanese 
elief. 


CALEY 
39, 203 of or t8-tp.c. 


os. augtiae 2 claws tape yale: Saeints © oponoscaRoete 286, 283 
SSO Maen rane gets oh 136, 785 or—ou 48 p.c. 
SAL ee: ee 07,223 Se 4 ae 
DE a ee yk aS ee oaks OMNES Ny 
My NR EOI SEE I Mea He 2 Tae ge 
Se Seer tte Rada yee oa BE Gila 9 4 ee 
He ccasrisyeratetiade:t Bleed eared Git: es yeti» CP 1-8 
A Dr att MEMPRCH ACRE ORGS Tes Oe OAT Gens 0 - Ore 
A THOR can seit Remict eaetire: <3 844 “* 0-4 “ 


75d.—Junior Red Cross in Canada: Statistics, 1922! 
75d.—Croix Rouge des Malte au Canada: Statistique 
19221 


et 
treate 
by the | “Gases 
Crippled Treated 
No. of Member- ee : —= 
Branches ship * 4 ee 
ea eS 5 ’affec- 
No. de sections Membres a ee tions 
P dentaires 
Fonds des traitél 
des enfants 
infirmes? 
35 588 44 - 
85 1,800 4 ib styy 
42 1,582 4 - 
60 1, 734 75 195 
331 10, 433 11 - 
94 2,000 299 900 
1,200 42,000 1,291 6, 087 
800 15, 006 494 16 
61 1,500 13 6 
2,708 76, 587 27230 8,556 
1Pour commentaires, voir page 234. 
2Hinumération des cas traités: 
Affections 6rthopédiques’.:..2...2.¢...722 2s 60h 531 
Enfants ayant recu des lunettes.................. 346 
Enfants opérés pour amydales ou adénoides.... 975 
Gas dentaires: arene ie cee ee eee 8,556 
AtUtVESICAS..<..): Hea oe oe ae ets ee eet et eee 383 


Autres services rendus par le Croix Rouge des Jeunes: 
.-E.—Amusements pour enfants des hépitaux. 
N.-B.—Vétements, jouets, livres, ete., pour enfants 
malades. 
Qué.—9 enfants envoyés au Fresh Air Camp: vétements 
pour enfants besogneux. 
Ont.—Secours aux victimes de l’incendie du nord: secours 
aux Japonais: quétes pour hépitaux des enfants, etc. 
Man. et Sask.—Vétements pour petits pauvres. 
Alberta.—Travaux pour le Junior Red Cross Hospital, de 
Calgary. 
Colombie-Britannique—Vétements pour enfants dans le 
besoin: fonds de secours Japonais. 
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128 DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


9.—TEACHERS’ CLASSIFICATION, SALARIES AND EXPERIENCE. . 
9.—PERSONNEL ENSEIGNANT, CLASSIFICATION, TRAITEMENT ET EXPERIENCE 


30.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Statistics of Teachers by Class of Certificates, Sex, Average Salaries. 
and Years of Teaching Experience, 1922 


80.—Ecoles de la Nouvelle-Ecosse sous le contré!e administratif: Instituteurs par catégories, sexe, moyenne de 
traitement et ancienneté, en 1922 


Average Salaries Experience 
Nam- Moyenne du traitement Ancienneté 
; : ber Pro- One | Over 1 | Over 5 {Over 10)Over 15| Over : 
Class and Sex we vincial‘| From year or| andup| upto | upto | upto 30 Catégorie et 
Nom- | aid | Section under | to 5 10 15 30 years BOxC 
bre = = Total _ — — _— — — 
Alloca- a Pre- Entre | Entre | Entre | Entre Plus 
tion pro} section miére | let 5 | 5 et 10 |10 et 15/15 et 30] de 30 
vinciale année ans ans ans ans ans 
Academic— Académique— 
alo Races 39 236 1,778 2,014 - 1 3 ) . 23 10} Hommes. 
Female........ 18 221 1,148 1,369 1 4 4 8 1} Femmes. 
Class A— Classe A 
Mele ascact et 39 175 1,290 1,465 10 14 8 2 5 - Hommes. 
Memale? jae.) 174 7a 735 910 34 75 48 10 6 1} Femmes. 
Class B— Classe B— 
Malo: oe ckecs 46 140 1,045 1, 185 6 13 t 8) 4| Hommes. 
Kemalesi..0 694 140 570 710 91 243 185 84 73 18} Femmes. 
Class C— Classe C— 
Male—........ 32 105 568 673 11 8 5 - 4 4| Hommes. 
Pemale... 4.255 748 105 473 578 116 280 155 65 98 34| Femmes. 
Class D— Classe D— 
Males.8 32.37: 63 70 490 560 ~ - - - - - Hommes. 
Female........ 920 70 377 447) = - - - ~ - - Femmes. 
Class D, Tem- Classe D, tem- 
porary— — _ poraire— 
Ble eek oer 23 1 1 1 824 469 82 14 21 8|| Hommes. 
Female:....2.4 227 ~ - - Femmes. 
Permissive— Surnuméraires— 
ale. fooler 21 ~ - - Hommes. 
Female. 164 = - ~ Femmes. 
Total— Total— 
Male. 3s. ees 263 130 976 1,078 | Hommes. 
Female........ 2,945 105 ites¥i 584|'— —'| Femmes. 
Grand Total... 3,208 106 577 622 1,092 1, 104 497 188 247 80} Grand total. 
Number Normal Sortant de l’éco- 
rained... 1,584 - _ - - - - - - = le normale. 


1Jncluded in D. Se confond avec D. 


81.—New Brunswick Publicly Controlled Schools: Statistics of Teachers by Class of Certificate, Sex, Average 
Salary and Experience, 1922 
81.—_Ecoles du Neuveau-Brunswick sous le contréle administratif: Instituteurs et institutrices, leur diplOme, 
la moyenne de leur traitement et la durée de leur carriére en 1922 


Number—Nombre Exxperience—Carriére enseignante 
—_______—_————__| Average 
Term Term Yearly 
ended ‘| ended Salary Over 1 Over 5 
Class of Certificate Dec. June 30, von Under and and Over 
and Sex 31 1921 Moyenne| 1 year under 5 | under 7 7 years Dipléme et sexe 
— — du traite- _— — _— = 
Semestre | Semestre ment Moins Entre Entre Plus de 
terminé | terminé annuel d’un an 1 et 5 et 7 ans 
le 31 le 30 juin 5 ans 7 ans 
déec 1921 
Grammar School— — —,|Ecole de grammaire— 
et eae 15 15| 2,346 | Hommes. 
Memale. n.d. 36.6808 11 11 1, 787 Femmes. 

Superior School— Ecole supérieure— 
Milan th Se iter: 32 29 1.328 | . Hommes. 
Bemaless.d.0r2 se 22 24 Femmes. 

Class I— { Classe Premiére— 
MaIGE Bm 5.432% sete 49 53 1,596}| ilg: 28 8 44|| Hommes. 
Hemial Gceitee sooccttn 543 556 1,007 52 171 58 2511] Femmes. 

Class II— _— —'| Deuxiéme classe— 
I Yc sgt ee 44 52 785 6 22 4 11} Hommes. 
Memale et ¥s <8 soc 999 1,004 734 107 464 126 280| Femmes. 

Class III— Troisiéme classe— 
IME B15 35 ac, che is ober ate OZ 27 575 - - - - | Hommes. 
Pemale. tes. c. sate 391 383 574 - - - -| Femmes. 

Classroom Assistants— Sous-maftres— 
Maley.cecte dois. sence ie 2 4 - - - - -| Hommes. 
Bemalees).c: as 85 88 - - - - -| Femmes. 
Total—Male......... 164 180 - - - - - | Total—Hommes. 

—Female 2,051 2,066 - - - ~ - Femmes. 
Total... 20s 2,215 2,246 - - - - - Total. 
Normal Trained..... 2,018 2,064 ~ - = - - Normaliens. 


79.—PUBLICLY CONTROLLED SCHOOLS IN CANADA: 
Classification of Teachers in the different provinces and the conditions upon which each class of certificate is awarded. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
3 Pentop or rnonariox 
Pnovrsor Ciass or Centivicare Aryitoa Ackpesto SrANDING Noamen or Moxtis or NonwAat Scuoou | Aurenxarive Coxpmrioxs ro Nonuat Scuoo.| How Loxa Tzxasiz | srrone Crenrincare | Omen Conprioxe Rewanks 
‘ATTENDANCE ATTENDANCE 18 MADE PERMANENT 


Pnrser Epwanp IstaNp—| First Class. 2nd year Prince of Walos Collego. 


Second Class. a ist year Prinoo of Wales College. 
Third Class Princo of Wales Entrance... 
Sooner Academie Class 22.00.22. University Graduation and Pass on Univorsity] 6 yooks...c,-<..-.:c+sesserseeesess my | eves teec tees aeone emer -) Pormanent........-- cetleessnsovesssersersereest}| Character, ago, 22.yra: (misimam Professional 
Graduates Testing Eximination a) Sears! exparonse ication) Examination consists of 7 
* Pace physical training 2 
Superior First "A" .......--..++-.] Grade XII Pass .| Omonths. ... || Scholarship of tho “‘Acadomio' Liconsos and] Pormanent... Charaoter; az0,20 y ing; 4, Hygiene; 4, School Manago- 
Suparior Ist M.P.Q. physical training. "3 5, History of Education 0, Pedag- 
y sio—t 4to7 
First "3" Al (Gradosxi.Pans teen eeeeecere se 9 months esesscsssssssessssese-] Scholarship Grado XII and First Rank M.P.Q.| Pormanent Charactor; ngo, 19 yra.: Bes ie ee eeoerm retired 
1 physical training. ‘*B’ 
Grado XT and Sccond Ranke M.P.0... Pormanont... Character: ago, 18 yrs. 
.| Omonths... 


physical training. *B") 

Character; ago, 17 yrs 
physical training. “B" 
Chaructor; ago, 16 yrs. |Inspoctor’s recommendation that no liconsod 
teacher can be had, 


Grado X and Third Rank 3f.P.Q. 
‘Third Rank ALP.Q. 


‘Pormanent 


-| 4 months... 


Ono yoar.. 


“D" Temporary. 


‘ SWICK, Grammar School .| Graduato in Arta of Chartored Colloxo Permanent, 
pie enurs Superior Class... Grndunto in Arta of Chartored Collogo. Pormanent 
First Class... 1th Grado. Graduate in Arts of Chartored Collogo........| Permanent 
Socond Class 10th Grade Graduate in Arts of Chartered College :) Permanent 
Third Class. 5 9th Grade. 4 months. 3 years... 
Queses «| Academy.....-2+...0e02s000+ Model Diploran.:..c+essere-se-es wos] 3 years... ease ...| Examination by Board of Examinors of the| Permanent asa! spare Oca Oe ccvessstsesees:) The Course of Study in tho Normal Shools 
Roman Catholic Gom= course followed in Normal Schools for Corres 1s the samo as that of the Roman Catholic 
mittee. é ponding Diplomas. Central Board of Examiners, 
Model School cf Diploma... - me 2 years. fe f Pormanent. oo 
Elementary... hool Gertifieato, 6th year. 1 year :] Pormanent 
Tnfant School | ons : :) Bormanent: : 
Quatre... -..] Ist Class High School or Academy!| 1B/A. Doron : ‘Two-year, couse in Education at MeGill or], Pormanont : NIN) Grado B Certifeat 
Protestant Committee. Bishops’ with practice teaching under super- Physical Education. 
vision. 
2ad Class High School Intermediate Diploma and 6 units of work, ...| 9 months. 2 S x cseesess:| Pormanent.. Grade B Cortificato in 


Faculty of Arts, of MeGill 


i Physical Education. 
Intormediate or (Model). School leaving or Matriculation Certificate. 9 months. +} Pormanent. ne 
Elementary. <-_..... (2) Grade X.. 4 months. ‘} Permanent, 
z (6) Séo Romarks, 4 months 7 ‘Pormanent 3 : Boeeceaced hoo +... (®) Students who hold a Grado IX Corti- 
Kindergarten Assistant's. ........| School leaving or Ma\ 5 and practice teaching in| ficate ‘and present a cortificd statement 


yt loo | 
— se i Schools of Montreal. that they have (1) attended a Superior 
Intermediate Diploma or Kindergarten Assist-] 9 months. 1 HRP Se scence oneal bbc beassbacoccosscee hoa beter egaceconnancos ‘School. talsing the full! work of Grado X 


‘ant’s Certificate. {rom Soptomber till) Christmas; or (2) 

have taught school by permission of the 

Dept. of Public Instruction daring this 

period ore admitted to the Elementary 
boginning in Fobruary. 


Kindergarten Direstor’s Certi 


Oxramio% .| 1... .| Model Entrance (2 yrs. H.S. course), -| 4 months Model School Course. os : os cote 5 yoars in Schools of Dis-}.... 
fricta and! poorer parla al 
ties. 

*Normal Entrance (4 yrs, H.S. course).......... 9} months... Consideration given equivalent standing obtain-| Pormanent, | -.-.-.-,| Successful experioncs | Pormanent Cortificatos are not issued until 

ed outside of Ontario. ‘and recommendation} applicants aro 21 years of ago. 
cof Inspector. 
sLower Middlo and Upper Schools H.S. courses] || Ontario IT class certificate with 3 years’ oxpo-| Samo. Ti Glastrsssrs:ss.-----.| Cortifieates. 
completed (usually 5 years). ere eneduivalant standing obtained outsido| 
of Ontario, 
High School Assistant __ Dezroo in Arts, Science or Agriculture from| | Consideration given equivalent standing obtain-| | Certificates. 


British Univ 


red courses. ed outside of Ontario. 


Masarosa.. -] Third Class Prof., valid for one| Grado XT, entrance to Normal. 
year; Tenowable for 2 years on thi 


Tecommendation of an inspector 
‘Third Class Prof., good for 2 years;| Grade XT, entrance to Normal. 
becomes permanent, 2nd Class 
Prof, on recommendation of an 


Tnspector. 
Intarim 2nd Class Prof. Cortifieate | Grado XT, entrateo to Normal. 


As already stated 


.| 9 months. »| As nlroady stated.. 


.| 9 months 


.| Professional training consists of 15 wooks’ 
Normal Courso followed by ono to threo 

ve ' teaching, followed by a further 20 
Wooks! short 2nd Class Normal Coarse. 
.| Becomes pormanentIst] A candidate who complotes the Grado XIT 

lassen ocommenda:| Examination gets a Grado B Cortifeate, 

tion of inspector aftor| which may be raised to Grado A by 

two years, Examination. Grade A nnd Collesiate 

Cortificate issued to. any recognized 

Graduate on complotion of sufficient 


+] Lyoar.. 


Interim 2nd Class Professional. ....| Grade XII, entrance to Normal. -| 9 months. . 


+} 2 yoars.. 


< Normal training. 
Ist Class Professional. . «+.| Grado XI, entrance to Normal...........2.:-. . Bag <++++.+.:] Holdors of tho 2nd Glass Prof. may complote}. . Permanent after one| 
tho tnt Class Prof course, extra-murlly on your's successful 
attaining fo XIT 5 teaching. 2 E 2 
First Class Professional Grado "\A"'| Degreo in Arts or Science fram a recognized| oo oes ae tae cata Permanent after ons ...| Ono torm’s teaching oxperionce is required 
and Golleginte Gertificate. iniversity. your's successful in liou of'ona torm in the Normall School 
toaching. in the caso of Graduates in Arts or Seionco, 
SASKATCHEWAN... *Second Class (Third year High School), | Equivalent nesdomio atanding and training) 3 yoarn...... | 8 years Satisfactory inspootors' 
E 5 obtained elsewhere. z a “Toports. | 
-| Second Class (Third year High School) Equivalent ocadomio standing and training) 2 years: wef Tyeat....--.-00+ .....| Satisfactory inspootors! 
5 z obtained elsowhoro. é ame reports. | 
+] "First Class (Fourth year High School) Equivalent ‘ncadomio standing and training] - Tyoar.................] Satisfactory inspectors’ 
fi % . obtained elsowhero, : 3 roports, | i 
| Deereo in Arts or Science from a Canadian or Eqguiyalont seademio standing and training] 1 yoar......-......-...| Satisfactory inspeotors! 
other British University. 3 obtained elsowhors. x 5 
Degreo in Arts or Scienoo from a Canadian or Equivalent |ncadomio standing and training) During pleasure of the Min-| Granted upon complotion of ono year's 
other British University. obtained elsowhero. istor. sticcessful teaching in High School or 
Collegiate Institute while holding Por- 
| manént High School Gortificato. 
Auuenta. 4 months... Pleasure of tho Minister of | Reading course pre-| Normal training for Third Class toachors 
Education, it ibed. is not provided but this cortificate is 
8 months... Ploasure of tho Minister off course pre-| granted to tenchers from othor provinces 
Education. ing. a who hold required qualifications. 
.| Smonths.- Plossure of the Ministor of] 1year's succossful tesch-] Reading course pre- 
Education. ing. eribed. 
4 months... lyoar,.. bed beet wane 


Brinn Covusra. «+«-| Dogroo in Arts, in Scienco or in Literature of] At least four months’ training in ono of the Nor-|_... Valid during good behav- 
recognized British, Canadian or Colonial} mal Schools of B.C. or equivalent ey iour. 
Universities, recoived in anothor approved Normal Schoo! 
- ca or Training College. | . 
,| Senior Matriculation Certificate of the Univer-] 9 month training in ono of tho Normal Schools n.. seesvevsseserervesee] Valli during good bobay-). 
sity of B.C. of B.C. or equivalent training recoived in| jour. 


another approved Normal School or Training 


,| Junior Matriculation Cortificate of the Univer-| Ning months! training in ono of tho Normal}. 
sity of B.C. Schools of B.C. or equivalent training reosived 
in ae approved Normal School or Train-| 


ing Collego. 

High School Assistant Commercial] Acadomio Certificate or First Class Cortificate| See nbove for length of Normal training ro-| 

‘Teachers’ Certifieato(temporary),| of B.C. Examination sot by thé Department] quired for an Academic or for o First Clans| 

‘ Zee of Education in nino commorsinl subjects. | curtificato, 

‘Commorcial Speoialists’ Cortificato| High School Assistant Commercial Teachers'| Seo above for length of Normal training re-|_ 
(permanent), tificate. Examination set by the Depart-| uired for an Academic or for a First Class 

wr ment of Education in four commercial subjects] _Gurtificate, 
Domestic Scienoe... Diploma from) training class for Domestic] Public School Toachora’ Cortificate or other| 
Jonce teachers. in B.C 

Tecownlued training colleges 

. * . United States or tho United om. 

Manual Training Certificate (tem-] Approved experience in Manual wor! 


Valid during good behay-}. 
four, 


Valid during good behay- 


jour, 


«} Valid during good bohay- 
four, 


‘Temporary—valid for 1 |. 
B.C. oF from on of the} approved professional traning. year, Permanent valid 
re 


luring good behaviour. 


Public School Toachera’ Cortificato or othor|,. Valid for 1 year... 


rary). ‘proved professional training. 
Manual Fraining, Certificate, (per-) Firat Class Mnual Training Certifcato........) Publie School Teachers’ Cortificato oF other), Valid daring good bobav- 
sanent) for Elementary Schools, - i approved professional training. jour. | 
Manual Training Certificate (por-| B.C. Manual Tralaing Teashors’ Diploma......| Public Seheol ‘Teachers’ Certificate or other|. A = ....| Valid during good behay- 
msnent) for High Schools. aoa approved professional training. jour. 
Art Teachers’ Certificate, Grado A.) An Art Master's Cortificato of Great Britain or| Public Sehool! ‘Teachors’ Cortificato or other a 4 +.| Valid during good behay- 
2 its ecuivalont from any institution recognized! approved professional training. jour. 
y the Department of lucation, 
Art Teachers’ Cortificate, GradoB,| An Art Teachers! Certificate of Great Britain or| Public School Teachers’ Certificate or othor|... Valid during good beahy- 
‘ts equivalent from any inatit ized] approved professional training. four. 
by tho Department of Education, 


Musio Teachers’ Certificate, 


+] A satialactory diploma from n recognized Train-| Public School Teachers’ Certificate or other Valid during good bohay-},..... 


Bok Collec » United States or Great} approved profoasional training. jour. 
Teachers of tho Deaf and Blind ....| Spocialist's Certificate from approved training|.., 6 sf i a a lid. during good bobiny- 
Heohittion in Cana, United Btates or Great eo 7 
tain. 


Notes. Trained teachers in good standing from any part of the British Empire ars admitted immediately to o temporary liconso of tho approprinto class to become parmanont alter passing MP.Q, subject No. 1 on recommondation of an inspector. 
* Applicanta for pormanent cortificates are required to submit evidence of at least two yeara' succcesful oxpericnco in the schools in which their cortificates are valid. 
"Ontario Normal Entrance and Saskatchewan 3rd year High School are each roughly equiyalont to Grado XT; likewise Ontario Upper School Teaving and Saskatchewan 4th year High School are roughly equivalont to Grade XIT. A 
‘ (Voir autre o0t6 pour In traduction francaise) 


Va 
( 
79.—ECOLES SOUS LE GONTROLE ADMINISTRATIF AU CANADA: 
Classification du personnel enseignant dans les différentes provinces et les conditions régissant l’obtention des diplémes. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Deorés scouames exiahs Durée pv couns répacocique (CONDITIONS ALTERNATIVES AU COURS Texune Des pirujues: Proparion: AUTHES CONDIT.ONS: Resanqces 


Provinces 


Ciisse Des DIriOsEs 


A viécoue Nowsaue 


<ce-Epovanp..| Tro classe,.... 2 antes passfes A Prince of Wales, _] So confond ayec los deux années A P.W.....--.. Permanent 
ey ER 2amo classe année passe d Prince of Wales So confond avee lo cours AP. W...2cs..2s. 02 Permanent. $ 
me classe L’examen d’entrés au collige P, W S mois... rs Permanent = = 
lasso «académique » ---._)| Diptomes conférés par Vuniversité of un examen} 6 semaines. iat a ree eae Na Cortificat de moralité,| Lexamen «M.P.Q.+ («minimum do quali- 


Novvette-Ecosse!...--.| 


supplémentaire fix par les autorités provin-| 


‘igo 
d'expfrience, culture 


2 ans, 2 annbes| 


fication professionnelle) consisto en sept 
matitres: Lois ecolaires, 


clales, atique d’en: 
i physique, degre B. | solgnement, 4 hynitno, 4 ‘direction do 
‘«Promitre supérioure» (#A9),.....| Dogré XII. 9 mois. so seeveeoetenseeecrsceeccactsssc:] Dipldmo par une université et «premitre eupt- Permanent : Cortificat do moralité,! I'éoolo, & Histoire d’onseignement, publiz 
plomol per aca maiyera ge 20 ans, culture] quo, 6' «pédagogioy, 7 musique. Pour lo 
; : physique, degréB. | admo rnng, il-ne {aut paswer que 4 mc 
are classe (#B 2)..--.-++- Dogré XI GRENIER reqangheros-conceisacices ASS A Dogré XII ot premior rang M.P.Q Permanent Gortificat de moral titros 
‘ xo 19) ans, cultui 
: physique, degré B- Culture physique “Br 
2dmo classe (4C9)...+002.-e--2+--] Degr6 X 2 6 mois ents so] Degré XT ot 28mo rane M.P.Q Permanent arti Dealer nau 
fige 18 ans; cultaro 
5 ; e, grate B. 
‘3dme classe («D ») Degré IX. 4 mois «--..-] Dogré X ot Sime rang M.P.Q Permanent ale de moralité, 
0/17 ans. 
«D> temporaire...... Degré IX... epresten Ben peeecrniensirn ts «...] dime rane M-P.Q. Une années... . : Cortificat de moralité| Co diplome n'est pas opfratif oi on peut 
‘Age 16 ans. ‘obtenir un institutour qualifié. 
Novveau-Broxswick.....| «colo de grammaire» Degré XII - . J ante. atone see --..| Dipléme par une uni Permanent 
m sPromitre supérieure » Dogré XI See Se T année DDIpIARIN pe nol Permanent 4 os 
HAYS oLigaeS rs Dogré XI 2 : é 1 annéo, Diplome par une uni Pormanent - 
spewrlaes i Degré Xo! Lannée Diplome par une université Permanent : 
Stine classe. DegrS1X, ee dirnci os Jennies 
YOEBEO.-cseeeeey-eveoee] #Aeadmies #20... 2 cers Diplome modelo... oben Brannées........ : ©-<:-+--<.| Examen pour la commission des examinatours...| Permanent. : 5 BariveleeteLilatcom ere 
Qa a teudinion Dibloee tldmentairs : : aanneowies a Seana eee Permaient.- xaminateurs eatholiques exigent. les 
‘«Elémentaire » Gertificat de d&mo année des écolos premitres . | 1 année ares z, Permunent indies cours «l'étude, 
‘Ecole maternclla, : 5 ts 5 ces 5 5 % Permanent 
Icom te proteatantieme | ieee clan ee ; Bacealauréat &-lottres...- =. Un cours p&lagojique (2 années) A Wuniversité Ber : Permanent Gulture physique, de 
(«High School» ou neadéric) 2 ee PERTTI AL 1 EN Stare 
2ime classe, ; iplémo intormédiaire ot 6 unités A Vuniversité} 9 mois Peta ey cco iter Meee ~..| Permanent Culture physique, de 
(«High Sehool » ou neadémiio) MeGill. =A ie eae - Fi ponls 
Intermédiaire (modtle) Cextiieat dle fin d’étude, ou dadmission & l'uni-| 9 mois, cei ecoaaets ep 53) bette Yormanent 
vorsit 
Ea ae nue x esset| (2) Almois-.- Permanent : On admot A 1s classe 6lémontaire on févrior: 
Er auehere oe coe (Sieucatpee E hi Permanent : ‘ Tos Gludianta qui posstdlent un certificat de 
degré TX ot présontent un cortificat mon- 
trant (1) quiils ont suivi un cours com- 
lot d'études d unc neadémic, do septem- 
bre A Nosl (2) ou montrant de lexps- 
rionce dans Menscignement, avee permis 
sion du département de Instruction pabliz 
ies clue. 
Sous-mattresse d’Gcole matornelle. | Certificat de fin d'études ou d'admission & W'uni- Seerreke ®annbes dans les écolos de Montréal Permanent 2 


Directeur d'école maternelle...... 


versit6, 
Dipléme d'écolo intermédinire ou diplome de 
‘sous-maf(resse d’école maternello. .. 


Permanent. 


| TMT cee cesses] Cours de «High School», 2 annbes....-.........]/4 mois dans une «Model School (voir difini- eee Siannbes dans los 6eales des}... ... ee on A 
tion). ‘iistriets» ou localit 
i indigentes 
MTeaceieveees core ---.| Mgtete  6cole Normale (4 années «High! 0} mois, Qu dipl6me équivalont obtenu horsla provinces} Permanent PanaGes.....----...-.] Resommandation par] Ago 21 nns 
ichool »). ' c é 5 Vinspeoteur: 
Woccngrossn 4Cours plein de «High School» (environ 5 ans)..| 9} mois... Gertificat do ime classe do l'Ontario, plus oxpt-| Voir: diplomes de clase... Ir 
rience deans, Diplome équivalent obtonu 
iors l'Ontario. 
Sous-maltre de «High School’».....| Diplémes (A.B., B.S.C,, B.S.A,, ote.) des uni-| 9 mois... {| Diplome 6quivelent obtenu hors Ontario Voir diplomes de classo,....- 1 
Yorsités britanniques, dans cours spprouvés| 
par l'Ontario. 
«...:.:.:] Dipl6me de démo class tenable 2] Degré XI (entrée A I'éoole normale)... ol SEECINE 5 cocteexeocns-c | eer cee ne : Voir col. 1. 23 ts 
‘ans nyeo Ia recommandation d’an| 
Inspecteur. 3 F 
Diplome de atmo classe tenable 2] Dogré XI (entrée i 1'Gcole'normalo) mois... Pereesrecc::2 auth osi tk SERECEOG Voir col. 1 Z E , 
‘abs, mais convertissable A diplé 
me mat aver la recommnon,| b 
dation d'un inspecteur- : 
Classe IT «interim », ~--+---] Degré XI (entrée A I'6cole normiale)...-.--..2..] 9 mois =. 20-2 po cece ene eee centers sees eves cicaden : Tan 3 Yan... ..| Pour Vobtention de on diplme il faut, 
‘apres un cours partiol do 15 somaines A 
Vécole Normalo, cuscignor 1 A Sans, 
suiyro un outro cours normal do 20 sémai- 
nes 
Classe II («interim >)............. | Dogré XII (ontrés A 1'6ools normale) ....-...-.] 9mois 305 Classo TI eat convertible A clase I, aprés 'ob-|... 2ans. Recommendation par} Un candidat, qui passe I'examen pour dogré 
tention do scolarités 6quivalentes A degré XII Vinspectour. XII obtiont un’ diplome de degré «Bi», 
conyertissablo en dogré «A» au/moyen 
P d/un autre examen ayaneé. On donno aussi 
Io dipldme «A. ou collégial sux gradués 
dle niverait ia pprouyée spr un oars 
approuv! pique, 
lasso I. sprofessionnel ».....____.| Dogré X11 (entrée i I'Gcole normale)... imola ieeseetcareremcrestcrer «...| Voir ci-dessus Seer see "e A 
Classe I—Degré "A> ot dipldme} Diplome: (gpprouyé) par Muniveraité.- Segoe a Ke on Expéricncg, Lun... . ‘On accepto des gradués dos universités, uno 
‘par institute collégiaux. année doxpériones au lieu d'un terme A 
I'écolo normale. 
SASKATCHEWAN ...---.+0+-- .| #<2dme année High School »_- esata (Arm ois arse areas «-«-| Diplome équivatent obtonu dehors.....- Sans Recommandation par 
i un inspeotour. O 

4 edéme année High School» «| 88 semaines... Voir ci-dossus.... 3 a Lani. 

4déme annés High School»... /....--.- 1.1] 93 semaines. sean Voir ci-dessus Range fminscs fame i 

Diplome do Iuniversité approuv6 par Te dépar-] 18 semaines Voir ci-lossus =aleren é Tan 3 Voir nu-dossus 

ment. 

Dipldme do Vunivorsité par le département. ...| 5 mois....-.-.-...0---+--+ Voir ci-dessus....-. ib Permanent..... E i Voir au-tessus Accordé nprés uno année compltte dlonsei- 
gnoment dans uno haute Gcolo ou un Insti- 
tut collégial, A coux qui lent on 
diplémoe permanent de haute écale. 

Aunts eave nneavasearned| | DIpl A. ou B.Se.) de Vunivorsi | i a fs ence y9,1] Cours externc péligo-] On no donno pas un cours normal pour la 

Diplome (B.A. ou B.S0.) do V'univorsité appro] 4 moiss.....-...csessescensscseesssoccessssasedaseesesesss Permanent Exptrience approuv mura fer emsog peli, |[Ox no dansd) pas un soured a mean 

Glasse T....-....- ~---.| Doyré X11,....-.-. E Permanent Expirience approuvée, I] Voir ausdlessus.. mais on donne cc diplome aux institu= 
ak an, tours forms hors de Ia provinces. 

Degré XT.,......-.- x. Permanent: Voir ci-<deasus Voir ci-dossus, 


Dogré XT. 


Permanent 


Cotomere-BritaNniaur.... 


Classe IT... Sateeere 
‘<High School» sous-maltro. 


Spécialiste commercial 
Science ménagtre. 


‘Travaux manuels (tompornire)... 

Bes ae Hmanent). 4 
ravaux manuels (perrannent) pour 
THigi Saou oe 

Degré «A>, art,........... 

Degré «By,art.. 


Musique........ 


Sourds ct aveugles 


Diplome do Nuniversits _ pecpcs 
Diplome avanes par l'admission & universit6... 
Diplome pour V'admission A Vuniversité,- 
Diplomo weadémique ou un examon du départo-| 
tent dans 9 matidres commerciales. 
Diplome du: «High Schools , sousmattro ou un 
‘examen dans 4 matitres commercisles. 
Diplome de l'6cole dela Science ménagére do In 
C.-B. ou diun collige approuvé dehors. 


Expérience npprouvée dans travaux manuel, 

Glasso F, diplome pour travaux manuels,...... 

Di ee Pour institutour des trayaux manuels| 
ela CB, 

DiplOmo pour institutour dart do la Grande. 
jrotagns, ou un diplomo Cquivalent approuyél 

par le départe: 

ir 


Voir degré A> nu-dessus 
Un diplome appli 

fu Canada, EU. oW A la GB, 
Voir su-dessus, sec. : 


Voir ncadémique ou classe T, diplome au-dessus,| 


Cours pédagorique approuvé, 


Cours pédagozique approuvé. .... 
Cours pédagosique approuv6.... 
Cours pidagogique approuvé........ 
Cours pédagogique npprouy®,............ 
Cours péslnzozique approuvé 
Cours pédagogique approuvé. 


Diplome Squivalent, obtenu dchors 
Voir au-dessus. 
Voir au-dessus. 
Voir au-doasus. 


Permanent 
Permanent 
Pormanent.. 
Permanent 


Permanent 


Deux diplames: Vun_ tena- 
blo 1 an, Vautro: perms; 


nent. 
Tan 

Permanent 
Permanent 


Pormanont 
Pormanont 
Pormancnt 


Pormanent 


Noras.—! On donno un diplome équivalent tomporaire aux instituteurs qualifiés pour l'ensoigner dans quolqucs-uns des états britanniques. Ges diplOmos temporaires sont convertissables aux diplomes pormanents A force duno rocommaniation Par Hinspeeteur ou un examen *MfP.Q, n° 1» 
2 Pour l'obtention d'un diplémo permanent pour l'école dé 1’Ontario, il faut enscigner avec succts deux annéos dans In province. 


4 Tentrée A I'école normale dans l'Ontario ct da 38mo année High Schools dans la Saskatchewan, sont approximativoment équivalentes A iegré XT; 6xaloment la +5¢mo ann6s au High School» dans VOntario ot La dime annGo nu His) 


h School» clans 14 Suskatchewan sont 6quivalentes au dogré XIT 
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83.—Ontario Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers by Class cf Certificate and Sex, for the year 1921 in Elementary 
Schools and 1922 in Secondary Schools 


83.—Ecoles d’Ontario sous le conti6le administratif: Personne! enseignant par catégorie de dipl6me et sexe, en 1921 
dans les écoles primaires et 1922 dans les éccles secondaires 


Roman Catholic 


Public Schools Separate Schools © 
Ecoles publiques Ecoles séparées 
(catholiques) 
Description | 
Rural Cities Towns | Villaves Rural Cities 
— — _— — Total — — 
Rurales Des Des Des Rurales Des 
cités villes villares cités 
Num bers Botells gece ete <i o sted) ee ees 6,364 4,159 1,513 520 12,556 507 871 
(Mice veer oa os sss see pemerans an 700 585 155 88 1,528 17 Ge 
Blemalevericc serge. be ois gaia eee 5, 664 8,574 1,358 432 11,028 490 794 
Number of University Graduates............. 0) 121 6 2 138 4 18 
Pate who ever attended Model School in 1,224 1,436 368 118 3,146 235 297 
ntario 
ahs who ever attended Normal School in 4,767 3,261 1,335 471 9,834 162 552 
ntario 
Number trained in Normal Colleve or Faculty 270 733 131 31 1,165 15 50 
of Education 
Number by Certificate— 
Clags Tl 40. ttt sic: «ct perenne ote 273 765 134 29 1,201 19 47 
CASS yh Leeroy aap er cose Reet Ie oe o'o: ana: ae ea 4,613 2,833 1,310 471 9, 227 155 543 
(CUSSS UL Ler eects niuis:s-o 6 aaeee cater 732 8 22 18 780 172 124 
WDISECIC bree a eae ee ecskesacs an Ae ne 328 - Z - 330 53 11 
Kindergarten Primary RRS ae Cea sn 15 211 26 1 253 - 5 
Kindergarten errr. ceieissccsce. se omens - 184 12 - 196 - - 
NMantaleLr aint eee ssc.) tateuna era - 63 2 - 65 - - 
Household Sciencessssen....«.> seee ees - 95 4 - 99 - - 
SCIMPOTAT Yc ceees nItem «oe soo! pacts 403 - 1 i] 405 "98 35 
Permanent Ungrade@e..........5-.2555-- - ~ - - - 15 106 
Averace Salary—Male. Sains... iiss se ce ptae eae 1,125 2,245 1721 1,356 1,628 910 933 
emaleene.a:).. ss sccentehes 961 1,310 1,005 940 1,079 763 707 


1Salaries of assistants only: the average salaries of principals were $1,754 in Continuation Schools, $2,580 in High 
Schools and $3,486 in Collegiate Institutes. 


84.—Ontario Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers’ Experience and Average Salary by 
° Certificate, 1922 


84.—Ecoles d’Ontario sous le contréle administratif: Durée de la carriére et personnel enseignant par moyenne 
de traitement, en 1922 


Public Schools—Ecoles publiques 
Rural Cities Towns | Villages 


Description a — = — eich'e Description 
Rurales Des Des Des Province 
cités villes villages 
Average Salary by Certificate- Moyenne de traitement par dipl6me— 
Class. E* Mallee a. orcas 1,374 2,400 1,980}. 1,408 2, 236 Classe I: Hommes. 
Remalex ... cea 1,058 1,301 1,001 952 1,180 Femmes. 
Class IT:"Maleri?... S.5t2e. 1,170 2,011 1, 667 1,352 1,486 Classe II: Hommes. 
Hemales... cece. 1,002 1,322 1,005 950 1,101 Femmes. 
Class III ad District— : Classe ITI et district— 
Maloemeanctemn, come 928 - - - 928 Hommes. 

PP HIOINGO seein see oss 843 1,194 932 (hibih 845 Femmes. 
Kindergarten Primary.... 1,012 1,181 1,045 1,000 1,156] Ecole maternelle (premier degré) . 
Waindergarten. tases 6s sr - 1, 246 969 - 1,229} Ecole maternelle. 

Manual Training....... - 2,136 2,000 - 2,132} Travaux manuels. 
Household Science........ = 1,450 1,212 - 1,440] Science ménagére. 
Temporary: Male......... 856 - - - 856 Surnuméraires: Hommes. 
Female...... 749 - 900 700 749 Femmes. 
Experience— Carriére— 
Male: Under 1 yr......... 108 5 3 2 118 Hommes: moins de 1 an. 
LT tot 4 yrs eh mee 290 100 23 23 436 De 1A 4ans. 
D640 <9 yrsstbeet sce oe 96 147 28 17 288 De 54 9 ans. 
1Otond4ytsy neko seek 40 82 14 0) 145 De 10 4 14 ans. 
15ito 29 VWrseunwen eek 104 171 62 17 354 De 15 a 29 ans. 
30 tO 39 yrsecgeeien oe ce 53 61 20 17 151 De 30 4 39 ans. 

40 yrs and over....... i) 19 5 3 36 40 ans ou plus. 
Female: Under 1 yr....... 1,061 68 (Hl 32 1, 238 Femmes: moins de 1 an. 
Iet0. e42yT Sic. Hecke 2,932 770 479 180 4,361 De 14 4ans. 

540 wOyTaaoeesh eee 1,089 915 352 92 2,448 De 5a 9 ans. 
LOSCONLS VIS. acer ae 292 589 158 46 1,085 De 104 14 ans. 
15 CO 2OSV ES ete «ele 253 881 211 67 1,412 De 15 & 29 ans. 
SOOO ryTaS, Oe oe aver 32 303 65 12 412 De 30 4 39 ans. 


40 yrs and over....... 5 48 16 3 a2 40 ans ou plus. 
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83.—Ontario Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers by Class of Certificate and Sex, for the year 1921 in Elementary 
Schools and 1922 in Secondary Schools 


83.—Ecoles d’Ontario sous fe contrdle administratif: Personnel enseignant par catégorie de dip’Ome et sexe, en 1921 
dans les éccles primaires et 1922 dans les écoles secondaires 


Se 


Roman Catholic Total 
Separate Schools Public |Continua- Col- 
— and tion High legiate 
Ecoles séparées Separate | Schools | Schools | Institutes 
(catholiques) — — _— — Description 
| Total, Ecoles Hautes | Instituts 
Towns Villages publiques} de conti- | écoles colté- 
_ — Total et nuation e@iaux 
Des villes Des séparées 
villages 
430 40 1,848 14, 404 323 601 819] Nombre:Total. 
19 - 113 1,641 85 652 Hommes. 
411 40 1, 735 12,763 238 768 Femmes. 
3 1 26 164 39 1,084 Diplémés d’une université, nombre. 
104 10 646 3, 792 - - ~ |Sortant des écoles modéles d’Ontario, nombre 
145 20 929 10, 763 - - - |Sortant des écoles normales d’Ont., nombre. 
5 3 73 1, 238 - - — |Sortant du collége normal ou faculté de péda- 
gogie. 
Nombre des détenteurs de diplbme— 
5 4 75 1,276 - - - De premiére classe. 
190 18 906 10,133 ~ - ~ De deuxiéme classe. 
65 5 366 1,146 _ - - De troisiéme classe. 
24 1 89 419 - - De district. 
- - 5 258 - - ~ D’école maternelle (premier degré). 
- - - 196 - - - D’école maternelle. 
= = = 63 ~ - - De travaux manuels. 
= - = 99 - - - De science ménagére. 
98 4 230 635 - ~ ~ Surnuméraires. 
48 8 177 ig - - - Permanents (écoles 4 classe unique). 
663 - 885 - 1, 4331 Qala. 2, 6241! Moyenne de traitement: Hommes. 
556 661 686 - 1,408! 1,806! Pane Femmes. 


_ Les traitements moyens des assistants seulement: les traitements moyens des principaux étaient $1,754 dans les écoles 
intermédiaires, $2,580 dans les ‘‘High Schools’”’ et $3,486 dans les instituts collégiaux. 


83.—Manitoba Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers by Sex, Qualification, Salaries and Experience, 1921 and 1922 
85.—Ecoles du Manitoba sous le contré'e administratif: Instituteurs par leur dipléme, la moyenne de leur traite- 
ment et la durée de leur carriare, em 1921 et 1922 
—N—aN_—e0wzaolo0I=0606S0—OooaoaoaoqgonwwwooooononOoOo0To ee Seo 

All 


Schools Schools with 3 rooms Schools with less than 
1929 ‘ or more, 1921 3 rooms, 1921 
Description T ea se Ecoles de 3 classes Ecoles ayant moins de Description 
ou plus, 1921 3 classes, 1921 
écoles, 
2 (MHF -F.— | Tél —F (-—F— |) ‘Total 
Number by Certificate: Nombre par catégorie de di- 
: plome: 
PROTA So ..5s... athe aeeeeA 3,893 227 893). 1,120 396] 1,220) 1,616} Total. 
Sea es et ad - 82 92 174 16 13 29 po as 
OMLCOIR ES. «.... 5 eee See 2 - - - - - - ollégial. 
AG SSA:o.....0. ye te 492 137 125 262 12 19 31] Premiére classe. 
TS ste n < cee 2,140 56 645 701 87 332 419} Deuxiéme classe. 
ee SLT ied ew ty ASR 941 8 57 65 123 639 762| ~Troisiéme classe. 
PRPOCIANISU SS oo conn oe Sn one 78 ~ - - - o - Spécialiste. 
See Pip th 246 26 66 92 174 230 404 Lee ae he 
MEPCCHIOM Gs.che cers pve Ton - - - - - - - on classifiés. 
ee a eae a record of Traitement (2,693 — institu- 
; eachers): teurs): 
Number receiving less than 
LNs 22: 2a Pa Ee el Wit ana - 3 53 56 13 58 71|Inférieur 4 $900, nombre. 
$ 900orlessthan $1,000..... - 1 26 a 43 247 290|Entre $900 et $1,000, nombre.’ 
1,000 ae e500 Sec: - 22 629 651 312 888 15200|5 ° $1,000:et' $1,500, — * 
1,500 s ADU Veet ce - 65 114 179 20 6 26} “ $1,500 et $2,000 oh 
2,000 s OU eae - 83 27 110 3 2 5] “ $2,000 et $2,500, ““ 
2,500 “s 3,000..... - 25 a 52 ~ ~ - “$2,500 et $3,000, % 
3,000 and over......:....... - 22 1 23 2 1 3}$3,000 et plus, nombre. 
pec. Ny os record Durée de ie carriére de 2,541 
of 2, eachers): instituteurs: 
aber mee have taught: ; ; Nomb. oe ayant enseigné 
ess, than: 1 syear.s....ls.e: - - - . 6 Moins d’un an. 
lyr.andlessthan 2 yrs.. - 4 39 43 80 262 342| Entre let 2ans. 
2 as oth ae - 10 69 79 52 231 283 of Retinon t. 
3 ss se - 14 90 104 ABA) 156 189 * Siete 4) ie 
4 od Doee - 12 104 116 23 118 141 s 4.et, 5.5 
5 § 6% - 17 97 114 25 79 104 “f Rete Ouse 
6 er OPS cet - 36 243 279 56 140 196 Sate Gb, LO 
10 os A Ae eos - 70 166 236 51 80 131 Se AD eti204 
20 oa BO) ie aks - 44 57 101 21 11 32 Sapo eto Umer 
30 years and over.......... - 15 16 31 10 4 141 30 ans et au-dessus. 


ee re ce an a et gered hy FOS EO oe ne ton 
68596—9} 
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86.—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers by Class of Certificate, Sex and Salary, 192% 


86.—Ecoles de la Saskatchewan sous le contréle administratif: Instituteurs et institutrices, leur diplome, et la 
moyenne de leur traitement, 1822 


ee —  FOoOOOeqwqeqoq$>qo>*$06S0SSSSSS —awowomr*" 


Number of Teachers Average Salary 
Nombre d’instituteurs et Moyenne du 
Sex and Certificate institutrices traitement Sexe et dipldme 
Urban Rural Urban Rural 
— ~ Total — — 
Urbains | Ruraux Urbains | Ruraux 
In Public and Separate Schools— Dans les écoles publiques et 
séparées— 
Glass ys Walesee rere cee: 250 165 415 1,933 1,320 lére classe: Hommes. 
Bemalen tenes 899 245 644 1,386 1, 234 Femmes. 
Glassell Malet... . era 170 468 638 1,572 128i 2e classe: Hommes. 
emialenceeeca tenis: 1,246 1,276 2 O22 1, 269 1,201 Femmes. 
Class Eula alors cae ee 3 598 628 1,304 1,179 8e classe: Hommes. 
‘Hemaletenee cate. 224 1,622 1,846 ete 113t Femmes. 
Provisional: Dipléme provisoire: 
INglGue cme cc Chas cteine tes 4 180 184 ee ss 1,148 Hommes. 
I DYsvu alien Cok a eg eer ie Gotan 10 136 146 1, 264 1,076 Femmes. 
‘NotalosWaleme tess ctmerie -is° 454 heal 1,865 - ~ Total: Hommes. 
Mermnlesaty. ve semen 1,879 3,279 5, 158 ~ - Femmes. 
EO en ie reac dal a ees 2,300 4,690 7,023 - - Total. 
“Collegiate Institutes and High Dans les instituts collégiaux et 
Schools— “high schools’’— 
IN EWN eR occa ara tear ate Ges PIERS Ee 105 ~ 105 Oo - Hommes. 
Pemaley. ave. wae eae: 97 - 97 1,925 - Femmes. 
Totalex se ne tt ee ; 202 - 202 2267 —-|* Total. 
Grand Total... «con. tee 2,050 4,690 ae - - Grand total. 


87.—British Columbia Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers by Class of Certificate, Sex and Salary, 1922 


87.—Ecoles de Ja Colombie-Britannique placées sous !e contriée administratif: Instituteurs et institutrices par 
classe de diplOme et par moyenne de traitement, 1922 


ee 


Average Salary 
Number—Nombre _ 
Moyenne des traitements 


Certificate ——_———————_ . 
Male Female Male Female 
— _ Total —_ — 
Hommes Femmes Hommes Femmes 
VA CACLORNION. Aes shan eerie 255 227 482 2,284 1,581} Académique. 
Class Leah joss << 08s aur ar: 143 405 548 al Bia 1,332)1ére classe. 
Class iitenca oc. one eee 105 1,12 WeeAly/ 1,426 1, 200|}2éme classe. 
Class: TIT o5ihat eee Soe 35 339 374 1,181 1,098|3éme classe. 
Temporary::..stigs erties 74 128 202 ii) 1,081|/Temporaire. 
Special. 27... jeeeeee eee che - 88 83 171 2,090 1,502|Spécial. 
Total gatetnicas 700 2,294 2,994 1,765 1, 250 Total. 
Se Ne Ia tC PE 1 As Oc 9 a ee een re a PS ee cad i A ee ae 
ooo 
Rural 
Munici- | Rural and 
High City pality | Assisted 


Schools | Schools | Schools | Schools 


Salary Groups —- — — Total Traitements 
“High Ecoles | Ecolesde} Ecoles 
School’? | de cités | munici- | rurales et 
palités | subven- 
° rurales | tionnées 
Number receiving under $1,000.... - 50 118 232 400} Moins de $1,000. 
Over $1,000 and under $1,500....... 18 689 432 551 1,690] Plus de $1,000 et moins de $1,500. 
Over $1,500 and under $2,000....... 92 288 104 31 515|Plus de $1,500 et moins de $2,000. 
Over $2,000 and under $2,500.......] - 83 68 25 4 180] Plus de $2,000 et moins de $2,500. 
Over $2,500 and under $3,000....... 69 26 iN - 112] Plus de $2,500 et moins de $3,000. 
Over $3,000 and under $3,500....... 28 22 i % 59] Plus de $3,000 et moins de $3,500. 
Over'$3500 eee ee 10 4 - - 14] Plus de $3,500. 


Notrcivene ne ere ee 689 2 16 5 23!Ne sont pas indiqués 
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91.—Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada: Number of Teachers in Training in Normal Schools and Colleges 


by Provinces, 1902-1922 


91.—Ecoles sous le contréle administratif au Canada: Nombre d’éléves instituteurs et d’éléves institutrices dans 
les écoles normales et les colléges par provinces, 1942-1922 


eet 
EE 


Year—Année |P.E.I.-I.P.-E.| N.S.-N.-E.|N.B.-N.-B.|Que.-Qué. 


—_—_—_—-_— DO I OOO OO OO SE | 


Ont. 
269 420 1,922 
224 460 1,861 
288 392 1,592 
285 416 1,685 
307 493 2,286 
334 526 1, 788 
343 Talks) 1,410 
358 787 1,510 
370 840 1,474 
376 836 ibesoples 
358 1,088 1,436 
357 1,270 1,563 
351 15312 1,425 
372 ib. Buy 1,819 
372 1,361 1,438 
287 1,339 1,676 
263 e223 1, 659 
263 1,502 1,959 
216 1,376 Dept 
358 1,389 2,684 


Man. | Sask. Alta. |JB.C.-C.-B.| Total 
320 - ~ - alls 
319 ~ - - 3,009 
390 - - - 2,853 
491 - - - 3,025 
476 188 102 ~ 3,936 
410 229 140 - 3,588 
448 4t1 182 - 3,724 
503 447 218 = 4,083 
628 241 248 - 4,069 

= 580 278 - 3,876 
529 643 292 - 4,648 
581 886 364 - 5,339 
672 1,222 601 - 5, 938 
737 911 438 ~ 6,022 
599} 1,081 358 335] 5,807 
513 621 488 865 5,549 
554 1,058 598 425 6,085 
593 723 694 404 6, 586 
642 899 892 YW) meme ee K)5) 
790} 1,462 760 685 - 


11.—COST OF SUPPORT OF PUBLICLY CONTROLLED SCHOOLS 
11.—COUT DE L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE 


92.—Nova Scotia Schools: Summary of School Section Finances, 1921-22 
92.—Kcoles de la Nouvelle-Eeosse: Bilan des finances scolaires, 1921-22 


Receipts 


Balance, 1 August, 1921............. 


Sectional Ratess.secnbescatee este 
POMP a. NewS AV es cada eta aitee 
Minicipal Funds: erate... . ctor seen 
Special Govt. Grants........... t.. 


Hees an Gr MinGS.) sce s csc tome wee: 


Proceeds IBEGIN NOES <e)ssiae 505.58 0s 
ON ALIONS ys OLC see earns niche See 


Motal Receipts. anacees 


EXPENDITURE 
wheachers: palaries....s.. 0 «cseeec. 


(We) herd 2% 5 aaa iar a aie ne a 
BRODAITS 2. ose oss Pe ee 
Libraries and Apparatus........... 
INSUFANCE. 5.42.00 Mee, ee 
Transportation (Consolid.)......... 
School Sites and Buildings, etc.... 
Principal of Debentures............ 
Interest on Debentures............. 
Exceptional Expense............... 


Total Expenditure....... 


ASSETS 
@ashron Handed ds eee costo: 


Value of all Equipment............ 
PATTOAT BOL LAXesvei ets ccrconts taceke 
OLHOWASHCLE St ose een. <ec en eekrtite 


LIABILITIES 
Arrears of Salaries................. 
Prin. of Notes Unpaid............. 
Interest on Notes Unpaid.......... 
OTnOr Lia DiUities coeese cs sns ons 


Urban 
Schools 


Ecoles 
urbaines 


$ 11,654 
1, 257, 703 
5,341 

164, 108 
62, 149 
2,962 

338, 228 
35,914 
17,640 


$1,895, 697 


$ 960,382 
- 92,627 


58, 683 


$2, 242, 756 


983, 582 
151 
851,405 


$1,835, 138 


Village 
Schools 


Ecoles de 
village 


$ 382,517 
266, 6438 
17, 648 
77,630 

762 

1,981 
60,731 
17,309 

6, 231 


$ 481,452 


$ 255,161 
12,832 


12,964 


$ 460,363 


$ 36,633 
712, 646 
69, 688 
46,342 
8,163 


$ 873,472 


$ 9,520 
120,118 
9,125 
11,865 


$ 150,628 


Rural 
Schools 


Ecoles 
rurales 


$ 66,225 
426,718 
39, 209 
208, 118 
5,541 
2,229 
3,959 

16, 424 
10,324 


$ 778,747 


$ 525,188 
ea 
24,792 
45,421 
36,074 

6, 482 
2,780 

907 
23,455 
19, 763 
4,314 
13, 623 


$ 720,509 


75, 602 
1,170, 203 
136, 601 
49,760 
4,416 


$1, 436, 582 


$ 19,439 
31, 420 
1,559 
16,380 


$ 68,798 


$3, 155, 896 


$3, 423, 628 


$8, 268, 295 


$2, 054, 564 


All 
Schools 
in 
Province 
Toutes les 
écoles 


Recettes 


$ 110,396|Solde, ler aotit 1921. 
1,951, 064|Taxe de section. 

62,198) Taxe de capitation. 

449, 854| Fonds municipal. 
68, 452] Octrois spéciaux du gouvern. 

7,172|Contributions et amendes. 

402,918] Vente d’obligations. 
69, 647) Billets escomptés. 
84,195] Dons, ete. 


Recettes totales. 


Désoursts 
$1, 740, 731| Traitement des instituteurs. 
61,169) Traitement des fonctionnaires. 
137, 733|Concierges et gardiens. 
165, 228} Combustible. 
93,645] Réparations. 
40, 682| Bibliothéques et mobilier. 
25,015] Assurances. 
2,061|Transport (centralisation). 
885, 394] Terrains et édifices. 
85, 084)Obligations. 
101, 616] Intérét sur obligations. 
85, 270] Dépenses exceptionnelles. 


Total des déboursés. 


ActiIr 
$ 161,958|Espéces en caisse. 

6, 426, 297| Valeur des immeubles. 
461,816] Valeur du mobilier. 
110,316} Arrérages de taxes. 
107,908) Autre actif. 


Total de l’actif. 


PAssir 
$ 28,959) Arrérages de salaires. 
1,135, 120] Billets payables. 
10, 835) Intérét sur billets. 
879, 650] Autre passif. 


Total du passif. 
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93.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditure by Provinces 


93.—_Budgets de Pinstruction publique au Canada, par provinces 


Gov. Grants 


Sahvcun 


Y ear—Année 


PLEA 1 P an. 


Local 
Assessment 


Taxes locales 


a sere en | fe 


gouvernement 
$ 

OW a Frcstene te teecegs 126, 4388 
ROUZ is Bi atetaieteotete 179,956 
DOES: clodarenctens! scarce 150, 732 
a eretre piersteke cveuey 156, 508 
Obert Pie heres, stare 168, 413 
MO TGS Re Rrapa state de stats i 173, 962 
1 Se ae cee ae Om 178 , 607 
OWES 5 ees 5 Seen oe L7ago09 
1919 187, 488 
O20 eters Gickace <teness 211,618 
OZ Sey tala sere as 244, 347 
De ee dati areca eke secere 271,108 


157, 766 


428, 869 


N.S.—N.-E. 
Municipal 
Gov. Grants Funds Local 
— — Assessment Total 
Subv. du Fonds — 
gouvernement] municipal | Taxes locales 
$ $ $ 
378, 726 146,821 804,125 1,329,674 
374,810 147,170 859, 284 1,381, 264 
385, 734 156,864 944,992 1,487,590 
388, 671 164,980 1,002, 967 1,556, 618 
407,213 168, 009 1,066,892 1,642,114 
414, 738 168,114 1,037,302 1,620,154 
432,284 163,535 1,157,907 1, 752, 726 
427,484 163, 994 1, 280, 965 1,872,444 
432,496 204,519 1,460,578 2,097,593 
485, 787 224,025 1,978, 242 2,634, 763 
576,591 495, 242 Pasa) CALI? 8,442,546 
616, 389 502,804 DA VAIL EAE! 3,646,570 


a 


a eee nn 
—oollaeeaaSaqeee_ee__o_ le a n—k—kmkmk Oe  —_— ee 


N.B.—N.-B. Que.—Qué. 
Assessment 
Municipal Local and Other 
Year—Année Gov. Grants Funds Assessment Gov. Grants sources 
> — — — Total — — Total 
Subv. du Fonds Taxes locales Subv. du Taxes et 
gouvernement] municipal gouvernement] autres sources 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TEDW scare teehee: ate 196, 082 90,193 593,073 879, 348 1,065,429 5, 729, 104 6, 794, 533 
DODD et corse were tere 196, 958 93,783 632, 384 923,125 1, 204,529 6,212,440 7,416, 969 
TOUS Ey, atte: meterehe tnt 196, 320 97,404 648,479 942, 203 1,529,006 7,696, 765 OD ae 
BOTA eee Ae out 195, 261 96,946 704,476 996, 683 1, 724,110 7,172,879 8,896, 989 
TQIB AG cnet ss anes 200, 635 97,423 761, 753 1,059,811 1,782,417 9,681, 206 11,463, 623 
LOLGSeea Rnd rts 206, 486 96,141 844, 256 1, 146, 883 1,882,838 10,533, 769 12,416,607 
AOU ibe chee coxa 204, 754 97, 284 843,357 1,145,395 2,068, 766 11,887,454 13, 956, 220 
GT SS ak cpr dora sevens 286,949 97, 230 930, 567 1,314, 746 2,077,569 12,405,301 14, 482,870 
OG Jere lord accede tee 277, 996 99,097 Ibo at6e 1,530, 256 2,145,976 14, 698, 708 16,844, 684 
POZO Lactate ataleieeverees 290,028 103, 629 1,364,915 Uy Aste aK es 2,334,108 16,867, 297 19,201,405 
1921. uae ye Rahs Ss 352,693 146,003 1,779,926 2,278,622 2,351,471 19, 771,508 22,122,979 
1922. enn aad ad 381,075 195, 948 2,080,023 2,657,046 - - - 
Ontario—Receipts—Onrarto—Recettes 
Elementary Schools—Ecoles élémentaires 
Clergy 
Reserve Fund Secondary Schools 
and Other — 
Gov. Grants Local Sources Ecoles secondaires Grand 
Year—Année —_ Assessments — Total 
Subv. du — Fonds de Total Gov. Grants 
gouver- Taxes réserve _ 
nement locales du clergé Subv. du Total 
et autres gouver- 
sources nement 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOLL ccd. eee 892,377 7,826, 083 3,778, 183 12, 496, 643 254,879 2,180,026 14, 676, 669 
1012 es eee 842, 278 9,478,887 3,936, 887 14, 258, 052 274,037 2,709, 389 16, 967,441 
UT she ieee curt c 778, 150 9, 856, 380 4,025, 284 14, 659,814). 310,078 3, 686, 267 18,146,081 
1 MO is are eo pa 760,845 12,608,865 4,069,565 17,439, 275 330, 766 4,857,434 22,296, 712 
TOUS See ties 849,872 11,810,023 4,089, 210 16, 749, 105 254, 903 ai eed 7 20,101,836 
1916..800... 2 831, 988 11,010,356 4, 237, 738 16, 080, 082 249, 998 3,380,927 19, 461,009 
MOLT oo cee eee 907,846 12,193,439 4,168,000 17, 269, 285 249,821 SH he as 20,681, 400 
TO1Sccaats some 970,585 13,114, 725 4,278,957 18,364, 267 345,535 3,931, 788 22,296, 055 
1919 cease ket 1,316,529 14,364,049 6,912, 656 22,593, 234 381, 462 4,437,247 27,030,481 
1020 eee 1,612,837 18, 766, 800 9,413,521 29,793, 158 801,059 6, 102, 956 35,896, 114 
TQ21 ST: oe See 2,454,018 21,195, 263 11, 461, 271 35, 110,552 1,021, 693 8, 745, 050 43,855, 602 


a 
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93.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditure by Provinces—Continued. 
93.—Budgets de instruction publique au Canada, par Provinces—Suits. 


Ontarto—H)xpenditure.—Ontario— Dépenses 


Elementary Schools—Ecoles élémentaires 


Secondary 
Teachers’ Sites, Ete. Apparatus, Schools 
Year—Année Salaries = Ete. Rent, Ete. — Grand Total 
— Achat Q — — Total Ecoles 
Traitement d’emplace- Appareils, Loyer, etc. secondaires 
des inst’t’te’rs} ments, etc. ete. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Geert ink vlan 5,610, 213 2,164, 459 139, 229 1,990,383 9,904, 284 2,220, 138 12,104, 422 
Pe ete cnahere tie. sun cs 6, 109, 547 2,777,960 167, 755 2,218,693 11,273, 960 2,218, 148 13,492,108 
LUBE ae Aromtenene Perea 6, 648, 255 2,869, 830 149, 167 2,658, 655 12,325,907 2,942,384 15, 268, 291 
AOA, Brecera areal eae tages 7,203,034 4, 626, 030 167, 283 2,854, 621 14,850, 968 3, 739,065 18,590,533 
LOLS STR os ORE 7,614, 110 3,561,951 177, 038 2,914,377 14, 267,476 2,781, 768 17,049, 244 
OU Geteecvssspecate chats 7,929,490 2.932110 192, 212 2,998,098 13,351, 905 2,794, 402 16, 146, 307 
LOM Ke ence 8,398, 450 1,987, 644 290, 207 3,435,534 14, 111,835 2,743,596 16,855,434 
HOSEN ete ot tee 9,027,151 1,242,642 169, 136 4,737, 794 15; 176; 723 3,412,167 18,588,899 
1a isq areas ER ee ts 10,160,399 2,870,349 302, 046 5,518,833 18,851, 627 3,795,816 22,647,449 
O20 esis 6 cs ca 13,070,038 4,792,571 333, 288 7,020,615 25,216, 512 5, 409, 923 30, 626,435 
GDR sek Sate 15,473,049 5,605,841 418,370 8, 218,033 29,714, 793 7,024, 771 36, 739,564 
faeries eae) ein Se ee ee eS 
Manirosa—Receipts—Recettes 
ee osc0eeo$q$0=8co0OesoSs=oo0S0@®=~=Ss=S=S=Snuma >_< 
Legislative Municipal Promissory Balance from 
Grants Taxes Debentures Notes Sundries previous yrs. 
Year—Année — — — —_ — — Total 
Subv. du Taxes Emissions Emprunts Diverses Report des 
gouvernement] municipales | d’obligations | sur billets ann. précé. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ge eee acc sks 325, 410 1,847,380 1,318, 068 192755289 76,172 399,539 5, 241, 808 
AOAS eos dee cues 351, 745 2,198,459 987,457 960, 215 213, 283 302,407 5,013,566 
LOI 4 Se htiinascie:aressie ee 390, 582 2,673, 449 1,545,042 396, 459 150, 429 518, 388 5,674, 349 
OMe enacts. cee 468, 335 3,047,670 1, 738, 926 2,071,397 122,974 466, 837 7,916, 139 
WOU eet seek hee 2 503,774 3,296, 667 344, 673 2,080, 204 239,176 609, 982 7,074, 476 
Ol eeiacte cee. 522,293 3,445, 239 321,370 947,486 108,046 376,318 5, 720, 752 
“Ko altclveraee es ae ete ete 616,977 3, 736, 452 240,855 1,142, 289 (essai 416, 194 6, 285,878 
CAD via eae, Sli Lg 589, 147 4,200,519 188,931 1,165, 751 264, 710 508, 348 6,917,406 
ODM oboe aootigs 691,981 4,947,186 402,181 2,208,019 432,110 436, 168 9,117,644 
NUCL asesee are «>: 822,186 6, 922,864 2,250,073 De Lowe 280,644 457,312 13, 506, 292 
7 Le ee 1,058, 292 7,991,517 1,832, 134 2,613, 709 242,840 563, 183 14,301,675 


MantrosA—HM)xpenditure— Dépenses 


es =00E000OOOOOSSsas\an\>o>—>—=m“—" 


Teachers’ Building, Repairs and Salary of 
Salaries Ete. Fuel Caretaking | Sec.-Treas. 
Year—Année — — — a — 

Traitements Construc- Chauffage Réparations Appointe- 

des tions, etc. et concierges | ments des 
instituteurs “ sec.-trésoriers 

; i $ $ $ $ $ 

NOTICED Canna Seite sod Dots etd ieee Ree meee st 1,452, 630 1, 199, 288 109, 299 167, 734 29,218 
POU ee clteiahs ts clones, sec cisinttie-nvsttya stetewe sities chy ise ine' «¢ 1, 734, 854 1,420,882 99,918 132,222 32,493 
RO LA Mrmr sald ay «eset ever tterensiesVeleve sereiowe's wysletore eivteee os 1,861,809 1, 426, 758 146, 664 242,270 37,684 
TCH & opel RRR RIN EG GRE Ric iG IPO Ob oc ci 2,066, 440 1,358, 533 110,049 379,318 65,025 
HOTCNMS PE Roel die ces Lae se SU elena atte ats 2,195, 226 823, 266 165,697 358,315 41,530 
HO L7Ey ORTON, recy resets Doel: eiiaeitet sfaidlgaieento tts 2,314,006 382, 988 171,462]. * 385,226 19,806 
THATS sorectie oh oleae oR Oe USO IeD ote a ape coc ae 2,382,840 440,211 197, 258 418, 660 46, 249 
THI) ae Re BROCE mace aa Game an. ce 5 aioe 2,648,320 556, 072 243,155 372,323 61,009 
TORT 3 ne a GBC COO Ee eIet 50 6-0 Gece pis eo Tae 3, 296, 035 958, 933 354, 076 479,192 96, 086 
RAT ce oo 6 coclees BICC SIRI EREPERD cris CIGAR rar a A Cancer 4,335,529 2,081,176 393, 160] 741, 058 91,419 
TRIED oe. semedsc 83 ST ONCE bic OIC BIIRISINS iG tT CrchateE gO TOEMS 5,016,903 1,947,527 512,016 746, 642 140,414 


Principal of | Interest on | Promissory Other 
Debentures | Debentures Notes Expenditures 
Year—Année — —_ — — Total 
Capital des Intérét sur | Billets payés Diverses 
obligations obligations : 
$ $ $ $ $ 
HOU We ee rire ae NN aera alo wre .aic Hore egos be Bo. oxo caneeatete”s 131,975 144, 735 1,590,565 199,446 5,024,890 
TON Rigs WeBABC HRD OS OOO RIPEa aA oot Ramee tame cated 249, 030 96,979 838, 162 387, 255 5,036, 795 
MOAR OR tne eaters a trace -ciase. oy sib Grape atlas scelele eteds cpeeetan ts 230, 523 250,392 1,412,515 471,105 6,079, 720 
yee coc ee Cate cg ose. cre Rie btm ope GR eseiever aenmrevers . 184,910 344,476 2,260,906 347,241 7,118,898 
TOT Cs AAR OKEe OL aie rt ican ar cr Ati 194, 257 409, 193 2,132,286 338, 459 6, 658, 229 
7th V/. Os RSE BIDS Sine OER Good Soca) eae” Gace 241, 223 155,619 1,196,806 466, 166 5,333,302 
MOUSE ch dutta ta eviewenee RPVERD ob cege crores 360, 134 357, 409 1,055,581 651,031 5,909,383 
MOU Src. o's cc PE «| chats Here Siete. ereans abou tone 391,332 400, 754 1,305,433} - 649,888 6, 618, 740 
OOOO ae hee NOES S bie. 0: o OMMNNTE eters core « upon 'stanetonats 347, 356 439, 946 1,802, 294 1,053,174 8,827,092 
TIC a AIS ole ior eres ONS SS, SNe Sika 420,323 496, 565 3,049, 437 1,470,545 13,079, 205 
TERR anaes GSC RAS OTS AE OO GEO OIC SCIONS Emo 485,365 610, 418 2,666, 484 1,489,055 13,564,824 


140 DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
93.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schoels: Receipts and Expenditure by Provinces—Continued. 
93.—Budgets de Pinstruction publique au Canada, par Provinces—Suite. 
SaSKATCHEWAN—Receipts—Recettes 
Secondary Schools 
Elementary Schools—Hcoles élémentaires = 
Ecoles secondaires 
Year Other Grand Total 
= Gov. Grants Local Debentures Sources Gov. Grants 
Année _— Assessments — — Total — Total 
Subv. du — Emissions Autres Subv. du 
gouvernement] Taxes locales | d’obligations sources gouvernement 
 §$ $ ee $ $ $ 
3 ON i eo aa 555,438 1,519, 528 659, 270 1,295,556} 4,029,792 - - 4,029, 792 
TON Neer ees 622,088 1,929,345 1, 430, 603 2,048,577 6,030,613 36, 945 242,148 6,272, 761 
LOS ere 722,002 2,913, 135 2,075, 37 2,649,910 8,360,422 42,163 461, 260 8,821,682 
OL ee 867, 590 4,451,326 1,037,587 2,180,074 8,536,577 53,019 483 , 834 9,020,411 
1915 980, 296 8,997,392 1,009, 026 2,441, 780 8,428, 493 70,349 512,334 8,940,827 
NOUG Sete. 969, 709 4,694, 242 649, 300 2,999, 443 9,312,694 77, 158 593,144 9,905,838 
MOM Pee Kise: : 1,104, 156 4,954, 200 - AS 2N8RO TL) TORT eel 83, 496 704, 485 10,976,212 
TOUS Sera 1,162,490 5,618, 192 455,777 1,874, 459 9,110,925 90,793 276, 161 9,387,086 
1OLOSe oer 1, 255,094 7,121,046 1,105, 602 2,012,422) 11,494, 164 83, 925 355, 741 11,849,905 
O20 neers 1, 229,934 8,826,175 1,516, 765 2,341,770) 138,914,648 107, 133 444,791 14, 359, 434 
LOZ Scot 1,346, 459 9,619,615 1,475, 882 2,546,786] 14,988,692 145,151) 4,020,432 19,009,124 
SASKATCHEWAN—HLxpenditure—Dépenses 
Secondary Schools 
Elementary Schools—Ecoles élémentaires — 
Ecoles secondaires 
Year | Teachers’ Notes School Grand 
“ Salaries (renewals | Buildings, Care- Total Teachers’ Total 
Année -- Deben- and Ete. taking, Expendi- Salaries 
Traite- tures interest) _- Ete. ture — Total! 
ments — — Batiments — — Traitement 
des insti- |Obligations | Billets et scolaires, | Chauffage | Total des des ins- 
tuteurs intéréts etc. ete. dépenses tituteurs 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1911 1, 298, 925 399, 951 1,071, 783 619, 601 172,993 3,990,036 - - 3,990,036 
Ole e 1,596, 616 455, 949 1,820,705 1,149,986 202,531 5,931,844 94,481 312,536 6, 244,380 
1913 2,059, 456 678, 430 2,605, 280 1,898,101 294, 710 8,327,179 131,414 460, 725 8,787,904 
1914 2,588, 669 975, 508 2,317,158 1,429,173 369,802 8,588, 462 150, 808 483, 834 9,072,296 
1915 2,817,412 - - 132538187 - 8,163,897 157,850 501, $60 8,665,857 
1916 2,956, 666 - - 1,105, 765 9,211,390 175, 098 580, 628 9,792,018 
1917 3,303,929 - - 1,136,599 ~ TOG 190,703 686,392] 10,804,108 
1918 8,831,942 1,020,574 1,588,995 845,974 - 9,183,975 209,085 293,110 9,477,085 
1919 4,813,000 809, 999 1,737,892 1,369, 833 - | 11,370,083 235, 460 350,685] 11,720,768 
1920.. 5,940,869 813, 266 2,178, 134 1,928,150 ~ 14,141,198 825,497 468,477] 14,609,675 
1921 6,890,376 864, 304 2,169,914 eT O2noet - 15,074, 266 382,824 538,065) 15,612,331 


1The secondary schools expenditure was included in that of the elementary schools until 1912. The items for 1918-1922 
do not include promissory notes.—Jusqu’en 1912 les dépenses des écoles secondaires figurent avec celles des écoles élémen- 


taires. En 1918-1922 le montant des billets souscrits est exclu du total. 
ALBERTA— Receipts—Recettes 
Other 
Gov. Grants Local Debentures Notes Sources 
Year—Année — Assessments — — — Total 
Subv. du — Emissions Billets D’autres 
gouvernement} Taxes locales | d’obligations sources 
$ $ $ $ $ 
TOU a vote ean meee 432,877 1,575,412 1,481,173 1,461, 208 120,363 5,071,033 
QTD Gacck 5 cee es coc 414,116 1,793,480 1,491, 498 2,665,063 262,761 6, 626, 918 
1 OTST ae ya tlolttetneettelsee cle ome es 461, 289 2,901,214 3,497, 863 1,959,495 228, 650 9,048,511 
DO ee occa tie GORE ale oe ae 507,682 3,028,776 966, 350 2,771,380 279,324 7,553,612 
TOUS Es Baisciceteee eet ene eee 540,325 Searels 951,205 2,473,976 258,865 7,957, 604 
LOUGE Riccove, cent ato oa cractac artes 553, 141 3,749,007 155,883 1,105,538 1, 203,814 6, 767,383 
DON 7 2... Srsce Moker eat o weet tatters 652,557 3,657,510 268, 102 1,451, 229 497,479 6, 526,878 
NONSH #2 si. hoa thle ces cite tae 625, 830 5, 132, 232 433,126 1,173,546 195,990 7,560, 724 
LOS OR Rk coRene ee ace fe sees 713, 083 5,601, 713 655, 960 1,388,000 410, 236 8, 768, 992 
19208 cache tee ae kc toss 885, 524 6,894,401 865, 195 1,948, 257 279,776 10,873, 153 
1Q21P At... MA Re Bae 1, 146, 722 7,432, 936 814,008 2,321,144 323, 242 12,038,052 
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93.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditure by Provinces—Concluded. 
93.—Budgets de instruction publique au Canada, par Provinces—Fin. 


ALBERTA—Expenditure— Dépenses 


Teachers’ Officials’ Buildings, Other Total 


Salaries Salaries Debentures Notes Ete. Expenditure | Expenditure 
Year—Année — — — = — — — 
Sal. des Sal du Obligations Billets B&atiments Autres Total des 
instituteurs personnel scolaires, etc. dépenses dépenses 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ON aes eae 4 ae 1,144,584 87,409 408, 442 1,309, 134 1, 223, 142 853, 062 5,025,773 
1ST FF i Aon a 1,411, 201 114, 382 482,906 2,021,030 1,526,001 Leta Abed 6, 667, 282 
MO tomemose s .ais be 1,672,526 180,165 594,051 8, 160,030 1,816, 203 126,211 8, 684, 186 
OLA Aw aioe vis ess 2,050, 697 179, 453 815, 062 2,350, 462 1,324,470 1,114, 747 7,834,891 
WOW Se aeere eis ontthae es 2,244, 964 185, 616 1,065, 437 2,731,279 443,641 1, 294, 533 7,965,470 
LOUGH ntte ee ee 2 aoe 230,931 956, 563 «1,266,884 325,297 920,535 6, 121,614 
MIQUNS as Rote, cxasove oe one 2,620, 085 193, 484 1,100,181 1,068, 058 414,105 1,199,649 6,595. 562 
DUS oe thon dee 2,860,352 198,870 1,054, 044 1,598, 757 604,891 LSI AD AE 7,496, 691 
TOL Oca seet eee: 8,560,318 225, 242 1,051,171 1,503,944 765, 934 1,698, 920 8,805,529 
ODO meres once 4,371,508 258, 249 1,053, 328 1, 785, 432 1,092,863 2,082,949 10, 644, 329 
TB oes ee ee 5,213,011 298 , 003 1, 141, 660 2,218, 782 1,120,851 2,142,181 12,134, 488 


British CopumBiaA—Expenditure—CoLompsis Brrrannique—Dépenses 


Cities, Muni- 


cipalities, 
Provincial Rural and 
Government Assisted 
— Schools 
Year—Année Gouverne- — Total 
ment Ecoles de 


provincial |cités et villes, 
rurales et sub- 


ventionnées 
—EEE—EE —— Ss 4 


$ $ $ 
Rea A CME Rae EMM IA ic «usin homo nnchatge hy wie paris see » APRS ah bg a 1,001,808 1,639,714 2,641,522 
Ee AORN te ss Ch ve oie cle idee bys)’ os Foe sin gbamaisye cares 40 ous 2 ai 1,151,715 2,730,773 3, 882, 488 
De eel PE Oe thy SL RC eae ph eE SRE IE IRS. SRUELOL... 1,663,003 2,995,892 4,658,895 
Ee es eat a i aa nels n. ole ROD LPAI 0 8 hw vis nin aco's weet TOMS & oh ely 1,885, 654 2,749, 223 4,634,877 
DO Dre ha ee eve eNOS thes aig go sie + ses eli’ wae te sciaenl dam Lear mot iat attorciee eae aay! 1,607,651 2,309, 795 3,917,446 
EOL GME earth 28h oe te Seether, SERNA. SR NEURIICL A tae sw ade sth sdiemseseepines: 1,591,322 1,625, 028 3,216,350 
ee ere ea ha eR IE Barc ace fat hidis a a og Oe een ddan te ages ea ainlneg Seah gee + 1,600, 125 1,637,539 3, 237, 664 
Ey LEMME ots WR dhe coe ba cacsesle selec pS ewe d cous cece bs ca wemeeh sche oes 1,653,797 1,865, 218 3,519,015 
DLL are ATPL Ae won bE peal eae SWiesne woes d ded coins oeeana neg pa eele piece 1,791, 154 2,437,566 4,228,720 
Bere Eich Nhn Aarons & 2 elaied «lolals ae Saaiay « 4) da 04d a tend oop hee aan oy ERs 2,155,935 3,314, 246 5,470, 180 
Be aT ST se cee Pas oe ete Asin e 5 suing GUS. o a biden aloe eens Ob eo Hs 2,931,572 4, 238, 458 7,170,030 
EI Ta TAIT ice cee RTS EES eens RARE ais oils TOE eae nee OEE burned 3,141, 738 4,691,840 7,833,578 


93a.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Cost per Pupil enrolled, by Provinces, 1911-22 
93a.—Ecoles du Canada sous le contr6‘e administratif: Cout par éléve inscrit par provinces, 1911-22 


aHyels . -B. B.C. 
Year—Année — — — a Ont. Man.! Sask.1 Alta.1 — 

T.P.-B N.-E. N.-B Qué C.-B 
$ cts $6 = oes $ cts o cts.) S20 cts $6 =—Ssocts $ cts $ = =o cts $ cts 
LOU Petre ne deecte nine ah 9 49 12 89 ne 7633 16 55 23 26 42 46 40 39 - 53 42 
OT Rea ratine ae tikes the 13 92 13 28 13 34 17 55 25 50 - 54 02 - 74 39 
NOUSMAR nee se sees 11 10 14 13 13 52 A be) 27 96 50 18 60 93 40 19 81 19 
Te ee ere ke eee eee 12 06 14 63 14 11 19 36 32 81 49 70 59 27 46 43 74 81 
NOE. oat ene 14 11 15 24 14 71 24 35 29 74 48 11 - 44 69 60 96 
NOU Giriy are cece cys orem ots nscgy 13 24 14 84 15 70 25 30 28 57 43 60 - 44 09 49 81 
OU pata eit Ro Moco tibet, She, abe 13 81 16 08 15 90 28 49 29 74 38 80 - 45 39 49 72 
LOUSO ec crecies wc ster 14 43 17 29 18 50 29 38 31 43 44 16 Sele 46 81 Soe? 
DONO Me terete pyrene ae «tos o 16 25 19 60 21 54 34 65 38 73 46 34 60 79 52 89 58 73 
NOZ Omer co cat re 17 87 25 00 24 09 36 00 47 57 54 09 71 07 58 06 69 03 
LIAL sacs Aenea ier apa te ene F 20 80 31 44 30 91 40 35 54 31 74 48 73 08 61 24 83 42 
LV bie: Sea I ee PAN OH | 31 92 34 17 43 15 - 79 62 - ~ 85 23 


iMoney borrowed by note not included in expenditure—L’argent emprunté sur billets est exclu des dépenses. 


93b.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Cost per Pupil in Average Attendance, by Provinces, 1911-22 
93b.—Ecoles du Canada sous le contréle administratif: Coit par éléve présent 4 Pécole, par provinces, 1911-22 


P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que Bice 
Year—Année — _ — — Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. _ 

T.P.-E N.-E. N.-B Qué C.-B 

$ = = ets $ = cts $ | cts $e cts: Sa Mets $ ~=6ets $ =6cts $ cts $  =6cts 
LO i, ee eee ee 16 18 hel) 20 54 21 39 88 59 75 42 76 21 - 74 95 
ONO tes See c Ree 21 69 21 70 213 22982 41 60 - 89 57 - 103 35 
NOU Ses cestlorts, Ns.cnc «ke 17 71 22 64 21 22 26 61 44 85 87 18 110 58 69 90 108 08 
LO icp ee oes 19 51 2337 22060 24 37 52 02 79 44 103 84 76 55 94 34 
OLDE: PSs ee os 22 20 23 34 22712 30 23 45 12 71 28 = 71 16 74 59 
NOLG Meee <P Soh). 21 44 23 40 23 85 31 47 44 04 68 02 - t2 53 63 22 
OL ( 2 See a 2 ae a Oe 22 19 25 01 24 43 385 93 45 61 59 75 ~ 74 82 61 58 
TRUSS Oe 8 Re ee ee ee 2210 27 56 28 56 aie Bal 54 04 69 22 86 66 75 87 64 28 
LE ch ae ee eee a 26 21 32 01 34 97 46 06 58 25 (Bi te 97 79 85 99 74 59 
LOZO Nae oo eet, Te, 28 22 40 67 37 46 47 88 72 66 80 00 116 20 95 63 91 49 
UPA ad eccceei eee ee 31 82 47 04 45 81 51 56 82 30 111 56 112 95 87 09 104 68 
LO 2M at ith ay ch orskcckeconsens 31 49 45 92 51 50 55 70 - 114 23 - = 103 73 
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12.—HIGHER EDUCATION—ENSEIGNEMENT SUPERIEUR 


94.—Universities of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties, and Degrees 


Date of 
Name and Address Original] Qharter 
i ee Present 
ion 


University of St. Dunstan’s,| 1855 _ 


Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


University of Kings’ College,} 1789 1802 
Windsor, N.S. 

Dalhousie University, Hal-| 1818 1863 
ifax, N.S. 

Acadia University, Wolf-| 1838 1840 
ville, N.S. 

University of St. Francis} 1855 1909 
Xavier, Antigonish, N.S. 

University of New Bruns-} 1800 1860 


wick, Fredericton, N.B. 


Mount ene University,| 1858 |1886-1913 
Sackville, N 


University a St. Joseph’s} 1864 1898 
College, St. Joseph, N.B. 

McGill ‘University, Montreal,| 1821 1852 
Que. 

University of Bishop’s Col-| 1843 1853 
lege, Lennoxville, Que. 

Laval University, Quebec,| 1852 1852 
Que. 

University of Montreal, 1878 * 1920 
Montreal, Que. 

University of Toronto, Tor-| 1827 1906 
onto, Ont. 

Mkt University, Toronto,| 1836 1836 

nt. 

University of Trinity Col-| 1851 1852 
lege, Toronto, Ont. 

Western University, London,} 1878 1908 
Ont. 

Queen’s University, Kings-| 1841 1841 
ton, Ont. 

University of Ottawa, Ott-| 1849 1866 
awa, 

McMaster University, Tor-| 1857 1887 
onto, Ont. 

University of Manitoba, Win-} 1877 1877 
nipeg, Man 

University of Saskatchewan,| 1907 1907 


Saskatoon, Sask. 


University of Alberta, Ed-| 1906 1910 
monton, Alberta. 


University of British Colum-| 1907 1908 
bia, Vancouver, B.C 


Affiliation 
to other Faculties Degrees 
Universities 
Laval. Arts, Preparatory Com-|B.L., B.A., B.Sc.,Ph.M. 


mercial and Theology. 
Oxford and Cam-|Arts, Law, Science, Div-|]B.A.,M.A.,B.Sce., er Se. 


bridge. inity. M. Se. ley (on lire I DOM ha 
B.D., D.D. 
Oxford and Cam-}Arts and Science, Law,|B.A., M. tee hed Sielo nae a Bn: 
bridge. Medicine and Dentist- Mus. PMs Se., Bi he LA 
° ry. Phim, Billa a 


C.M., D.D.S., LL.D: 
Oxford, Dalhousie/Arts, Divinity, Law,jB.A., B.Sc., B.Th., and 
and McGill, Nova] Science, Applied Scien-| M.A. 
Scotia Technical. | ce, Literature. 
— Arts, Science, Engineer- tise a MOA. =2BiScee 


ing, Law. : 
Oxford, Cambridge, Arts, Applied Science,/B.A., M.A., B.Sc., 


Dublin, McGill. Partial Course in Law. Civil Hngineering, 


Electrical Engineering,. 


Forestry, D.Se. 
Dalhousie, Oxford|Arts, Theology, Engi-|B.A., M.A., B.Se., B.D. 
and Cambridge. neering. 
Oxford. Arts, Science, BeAS: B.S., Bul. 
BEG ian vieaS 
Acadia, Mount Al-/Arts, Applied Science,|B.A., M.A., B.C.L., 
lison, St. Francis-| Law, Medicine Agri-| D.C.L., LL.D.,B. Se., 


Xavier, Alberta,| culture. D.Se., D.D.S. ; "MS Sc., 
are affiliated to Mus. Bac., Mus. Doe., 
McGill in the Fac- BissAe D.Se., ley, 
ulty of Applied Arehs,. (Mic. OO. Mice 
Science. —D itt. eb. DD. Lubes 


LL.M.,B.Com.,B.H.8. 
Oxford and Cam-|Arts, Divinity, Medicine]B.A., M. ae BaDs DDS 
bridge. and Law. D.C LL: "Mus. = Dai 
Mus. Doe., L.S.T. 
as Theology, Law, Medi-|M.A., B.A. irs ho peet oe bre 
cine, Arts. Ph. IDF Ph. ti-PheBe 


— Theology, Law, Medi- Bachelor, Licenciate, 
cine, Arts, Dom. Sc. Doctor. 
Drawing, Music. 
Oxford, Cambridge|Arts, Medicine, Applied|B.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
and Dublin. Science, Engineering, LL Bs LL. M., CLD, 
Agriculture, Forestry,| Mus. Bac., Mus. Doc., 
Education, Household] M.B., M. ae B.A.Se., 
Science. 


Toronto. Arts and Theology. B.D., D.D. 
Toronto. Arts and Divinity. _|L.Th., B.D., D.D. 
— Arts, Medicine and Pu-jB.A.,  M.A., M.D., 
blic Health, Music. Lu ele S. (a Ba Bal Ble 
Mus. Bach. 


— Arts, Science, Engineer-|B.A.,M.A.,B.Se.,D. Se. $d 
ing, Medicine, Theolo-| M. Se. A M. 10/4. 


gy. IEDs 1bID er TDi De 
.5:.PRaeds: D. Paed., 
B. Com. 
— Theology, Philosophy,|/LL.D., eh a Behe 
Law, Arts and Com-| D.Ph., B.A., M.A. 
mercial. 
Oxford, Cambridge,|Arts, Theology. BeAse EMGAS, oe Deoces 
London. 13) AW teed ex] By, 
— . Arts, Science, fee Me-|B.A.,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
dicine, Engineering,| M.D., C.M., B.C.E., 
Architecture, Pharma-| B.E.E., M.C.E., M., 
Cy, Agriculture. E.E., B.M.E., B.Arch. 
Phm.B., B.S.A., LL. 
Bale: 
Oxford. Arts, Science, Law, Agri.JB.A., B.Sc., B.S.A. 


Engineering, Pharmacy, B.E., LLB. As 

Accounting, Education,| M.Sc. 
Veterinary Medicine. 

Oxford, McGill and/Arts and Sc., App. Se.,/B.A., B.Se., M.A., 
Toronto. Agriculture, Medicine,| B.S.A., M.Sc., LL.B., 
Dentistry, Law, Phar-| Phm.B., B. D. LL.D. 
macyand Accountancy. 
—_ Arts, Applied Science|B.A., B.Sc. 

and Agriculture. 


ee 


au 
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94.—Universités candiennes: fondation, affiliation, facultés et diplémes 


Date de la 


Britannique, Vancouver, 


Affiliation 
Nom et siége Fonda-| Charte a d’autres Facultés Diplémes 
tion actuelle. universités 
Université St.  Dunstan,} 1855 — Laval Lettres, cours prépara-|B.C.,B.A.,B.Sce., Ph.m, 
Charlottetown, I.P.E. toires, Commerce et 
Théologie. 
Université de King’s College,} 1789 1802 Oxford et Cam-|Letters, droit, sciences,|B.A.,M.A., B.Se., D.Se, 
Windsor, N.-E. bridge. théologie. M.Sc., 1B Crit Dag, 
B2D hep DD: 
Université Dalhousie, Hali-} 1818 1863 Oxford et Cam-|Lettres et sciences, droit}/B.A., M.A., B.S8e., L 
fax. bridge. médecine et art den- Mus., M.Se., B.Mus., 
taire. m.B.,LL.B., M.D., 
C.M., D.D.S., LL.D., 
Université Acadia, Wolfville,| 1838 1840 Oxford, Dalhousie et| Lettres, théologie, droit, B.A., B. Se., B.Th. et 
-E. McGill, Collége| sciences, sciences ap- M.A. 
Technique de la] pliquées, litérature. 
Université de St-Francois-} 1855 1909 — Lettres, Sciences, génie|/B.A., M.A.,  B.Se., 
Xavier, Antigonish, N.-E. civil, ‘droit. 4 - 
Universitédu Nouveau-Bruns-| 1800 1860 Oxford, Cambridge, Lettres, sciences appli-/B , M. A., B.Se., pour 
wick, Fredericton, N.-B. Dublin, McGill. quées, droit (partielle- eee civils, élec- 
ment). ees ou forestiers, 
Université Mount Allison,} 1858 1886-1913 |Dalhousie, Oxford|Lettres, théologie, génie|B.A., M.A.,  B.Se., 
Sackville, N.-B. et Cambridge. civil. B.D. 
Université du Collége St-} 1864 1898 Oxford. Lettres, sciences. B.A., Pisce Bue 
Joseph, St-Joseph, N.-B. B.C.S., M.A. 
Université McGill, Montréal,}- 1821 1852 Les universités Aca- Lettres, sciences: appli- BA: M.A., B.C.Ix, 
Qué. dia, Mt. Allison,] quées, droit, médeci-| D. C. 1 dD Ses, 
St-Francois-Xa- ne, agriculture. D.Sce., D.D.8., M.Sc., 
vier et Alberta B.Mus., D. Mus., B 
sont affiliées a la S.A., D.Se., B. Arch., 
Faculté des scien- MDS (CoM. 349 dautte. 
ces appliquées de Ph D?E.L.B.,b.1.M 
MeGill. 'B.;Com., Bees: 
Université Bishop’s College,| 1843 1853 Oxford et Cam-|Lettres, théologie, mé-|B.A.,M.A. B.D., D.D., 
Lennoxville, Qué. bridge. decine, droit. iy Co. Mus. Bac., 
Mus. Doc., L.S.T. 
Université Laval, Québec,| 1852 1852 — Théologie, droit,, mé-|M.A., B.A., B.S., B.L., 
Qué. decine, lettres. Phe Di. Ph.L. wehbe 
M.D., ‘M.B., ILADales 
LES, sul Det DBs 
Dike; Dros Cii Bs 
Cy CabeD: 
Université de Montréal,} 1878 1920 — Théologie, droit, méde- Bachelier, licencié, dor- 
Montréal, Qué. cine, lettres, sc. ména-| teur. 
géres, dessin, musique 
Université de Toronto, To-| 1827 Loide |Oxford, Cambridge] Lettres, médecine, scien-|B.A., M.A., Ph. DsiLis. 
ronto, Ont. 1906 et Dublin. ces appliquées, génie|B., LL. M., LL D., 
civil, agriculture, syl- Mus. Bace., ‘Mus. Doc. 55 
viculture, pédagogie,| M.B., M. D., B.A.S8ce., 
science ménagére. M.A. Se., CE. E.E., 
Mibs. B.S Beds) Ds 
Peed.,B.S.A., B.Sc.A. 
B.8e.F., F.E., D.D.S. 
Phm.w Bs,  V¥.Bipe, 
D.YV.Se. 
Université Victoria, Toronto.| 1836 1836 Toronto. Lettres, théologie. BaD Dal. 
Université Trinity College,| 1851 1852 Toronto. Lettres, théologie. IO AAM dese Sed BAUD 
_ Toronto, Ont. 
Université, Western, London,| 1878 1908 — Lettres, médecine et/B.A., M.A., M.D., 
Ont. hygiéne publique mu- TEED “DiSceaeDiP. Be. 
sique. Mus. Bach. 
Université Queen’s, Kingston,| 1841 1841 — Lettres, sciences, génie}/B.A., M.A.,  B.8c., 
Ont. civil, médecine, théo-}| D. Se. VE Se. MDs, 
logie. MBs (bl. by BeDs 
D2Dy a) Bibaeds,4: i); 
Paed., B. Com. 
Université d’Ottawa, Otta-| 1849 1866 ao Théologie, philosophie,;LL.D., D.D., B.Ph., 
wa, Ont. droit, lettres et com-| D. Ph., BAS, "M.A. 
merce. 
Université McMaster, To-| 1857 1887 Oxford, Cambridge,| Lettres, théologie. BAS Me AL Babes, 
ronto, Ont Londres. By ih bbs 
Université da Manitoba, Win-| 1877 1877 — Lettres, sciences, droit,|B.A., M.A., _ B.&c., 
nipeg, Man médecine, génie civil} M.D., C.M., B.C.E., 
architecture, pharma- B.E.E., M.C.E., M. 
cie, agriculture. E.E., B.M.E., B. Arch 
Phm. B., B.S.A., LL. 
Bes bhnDs 
Université de la Saskatche-| 1907 1907 Oxford. Lettres, sciences, droit,|B.A., B.Sc., B.S.A., 
wan, Saskatoon, Sask. agriculture, géniecivil,| B.E., LL.B., M.A., 
pharma. comptabilité,| M.Sc. 
pédagogie, méd. vét. 
Université de ]’Alberta, Ed-| 1906 1910 Oxford, McGill et|Lettres et sciences, scien-|B.A., B.Se., _M.A., 
monton, Alberta. Toronto. ces appliquées, agricul- B. 8. A:, M. Se. 7; Be; 
ture, médecine, art} Phm. B. ,B.D., LL.D. 
dentaire, droit, écoles 
de pharmacie et de 
comptabilité. 
Université de la Colombie| 1907 1908 — Lettres, sciences appli-|B.A., B.Sc. 


quées et agriculture. 
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96.—Universities of Canada: Number of Students by Academic Years, 1921-22 


96.—Universités canadieonnes: nombre d’étudiants par académiques, 1921-22 
oo SR ert ee wt Rete, SS aa eh a en 


No. of Degrees 
conferred. 
Pre- oo 
; para | Ist 2nd ord 4th 5th 6th Grad- All Nombre de di- 
University | tory | Year| Year Year Year Year Year uates | others |: plémes accordés 
— — — Total |—————_—_——_| Total 


Université | Pré-| Pre- | Deur-| Troi- | Qua- Cin- |Sixiéme} Gra- | Tous Under-| Grad- 
para-|miére| iéme | siéme | triéme | quiéme| année | dués | autres gradua-| uates 
toire| année} année | année | année | année ates 


Sous Gra- 
gradués| dués 


St.Dunstan’s!| 135 39 20 18 18 - - - - 230 16 - 16 
Kaine’ 3ie ies ~ 42 38 32 21 - - 11 - 144 3 14 50 
Dalhousie....| Not gliven bly acade|mic yea|/rs.—Les| années | académ iques ne|sont pas] ind. 720 100 10} 110 
Acadia... os... - 97 79 54 56 5 - - 16 307 63 3 66 
St. Fr. Xav ~ - - - 85 61 32 2 34 214 19 1 20 
N. Brunsw - 56 52 36 $1 - - 3 - 168 21 1 22 
M. Allison.... ~ 67 56 40 32 - - 3 67 265 19 3 22 
St. Joseph’s!,. 322 10 16 11 13 _ - 3 - 375 11 - 11 
MeGil ad ss. - 881 634 706 384 110 - 68 64) 2,841 384 30} 414 
Bishop’s..... 14 30 16] - 16 - ~ - 7 - 83 15 4 19 
(Sega Res Ce 356| 336 257 Pica 201 - - 574 58} 2,019 289 89| 378 
Montreal.....| 3,258 292 280 294 310 891 454 - 619 6,398 155 204 359 
Toronto..... - | 1,641 882} 1,089 676 157 = 221} 2,034) 6,700} 1,052 113} 1,165 
Victoria......} Not gliven bly acade|mic yealrs.—Les| années |académ iques nelsont pas jind. 614 86 14 100 
PLrIDIGY: eee. - 50 32 4] 21 - - 15 23 182 30 3 33 
Western...... - 133 111 90 53 31 - 4 159 581 56 5 61 
Queen’s...... 11 99 148 194 94 44 - 1 LOLS ane, O62 PRY 12} 249 
Ottawal......| 2,797 78 38 48 42 - - 35 9 3,135 89 78 167 
MecMaster.... - 54 56 43 40 - - 44 64 301 49 5 54 
Manitoba.... - 664 444 299 134 26 - 40 819 2,426 192 20 212 
Saskatch..... = ~ - - - - - 20 1,020 1,040 94 9 103 
Alberta...... - 336 265 208 103 ~ - 68 305 1, 285 121 16 137 
B. Columbia. - 446 241 172 116 i| ~ 38 217 238 114 10 124 

Motel. ds... 6,893) 5,351] 3,665) 3,622) 2,420) 1,326 486] 1,157] 7,567) 233,143} 3,248 644] 3,892 


te ie Vy 6s RO Pe 
1The 95 students given by years are taking the ordinary 4 undergraduate years leading to a degree in Arts, Letters and 


Philosophy, which are the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th years of St. Dunstan’s. The same arrangement of years applies to St. 
Joseph, N.B. and Ottawa. 

1Les 95 étudiants répartis entre les quatre premiéres années, s’y préparent au baccalauréat és-arts, és-lettres ou és-phi- 
losophie, ces années étant des 4e, 5e, 6e et 7e années du programme de St. Dusntan. II en est ainsi aux universités de St. 
Joseph, N.-B. et d’Ottawa. 

2Eixcluding 678 registered at Trinity and Victoria, as well as at Toronto. 

2Exclus 678 inscrits 4 Trinity et Victoria ainsi A Toronto. 


97.— Universities of Canada: Number of Students attending Universities outside their Province of Residence, 1921-22 


97.—Universités du Canada: nombre d’étudiants fréquentant les universités en dehors de leur province de 
. . résidence, 1921-22 


ee a ee ee a a ee Be NE wee 
ee 
Province in 


which Uni- Province of Residence of Students 
versity is — 
located La province de résidence des étudiants 
Province Outside Total 
dans Te 30d PSE N.-B Que. B.C. Canada 
laquelle — -- — -- Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. — Dis- — 
université | I.P.-E.| N.-E. | N.-B. Qué. C.-B. | tricts |Au dehors 
est situé du Canada 
PHL. e 
12 De ee - 1 8 16 - - = - - ~ 12 37 
N.S.—N.-E 43 - 198 5 21 - 3 4 if - 76 357 
Eerie 19 120 - 61 3 2 - - - 77 283 
Que-Qué 149] - 114 142 - 610 44 42 76 119 - 486 1, 782 
Le eee toe 13 70 32 535 - 74 211 125 140 2 281 1,483 
Mansa «a2. « 1 1 4 - 24 - 116 11 13 - 14 184 
Das ks) ds0.: 4 9 5 3 24 - 16 - 22 3 - 38 124 
Altay. .iar: 1 20 a - 30 15 75 - 35 - 30 WOR 
B.C.-C.-B.. - 1 - - 1 1 4 1 - - 3 21 
otal nt. 230 336 396 620 713 152 451 240 okt 2 1,027 4,484 
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98.— Universities of Canada: Number of Students in the Various Facuities, 1921-22 


98.—Universités Canadiennes: Etudiants dans les différentes facultés, 1921-22 


Arts, Pure 
Science 
Philosophy, 
etc. 
Lettres, 
Name and Address of Science, Phi- 
University Sex losophie, ete. 
Nom et Siége Sexe 
8 n 
2 Slo ol 
> as o = o eo © 
Se) Ko eee g 5 2 lee? a eo} fA 5 
s'a/gl els a| 2 | € le 2} 8 12 g12 Se Sle 
Hole | 8 | 5 =I 2 18)-8l -g [a4 Sle] glo] sisi 
rs (eee cialis eS aM Org fe Ole) ala sah oe 
2 gle BiSe El te | okie Seis | Shoe or) eee 
ONS aloe <4 AI mi O  |Ort |s Bs let Oley 
1/St. Dunstan’s University, Char-| M. 135 95 = = = - - - - - - 
lottetown, P.E.I................... F. - = = = Z = - - = é 
2) University of King’s College, Windsor,| M. - 91 = = a — & & & é: ie 
TIN SOHN CORPS 52 EES Dn Bede Me - 22 - - = = = = = = = 
3| Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.. Ms ~ 164 : - = = 15 61 ~ 40 - 
Vs - 135 ‘ = - ~ 3 3 = - - 
4|Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S.... 7 - 153 4 = a ef 3 My 4 33 ba 
i ~ 98 1 - 2 = = es = = ef 
5] University of St. Francis Xavier,| M. 92 154 Z - = = = of = 15 a 
Antigonish, INGSer wus. demteebe «. tees Fi; - 43 - = Be ts = £ = = a 
Totalin.S.) (ee. 2. |). 92 864 15 - = 18 64 88 - 
6| University of New Brunswick, Fred-| M. = 41 =; 2 Pe ES os = 66 23 
OLICLON, INIKES Pee cs deen tes oo es Iie - 34 2 5 & = * = ~ ba 
7| University of Mt. Allison, Sackville, = 112 9 a Be i se 2 = "52 e 
Bins eg On Darcie mere 3 ages oft. 4 ye Baa mn Hie - 98 j = = ses = (me oe fea 2 
8 University of St. “sh te s College, St.| M. 322 50 = w = 2 u ze sud es 
Joseph, N.B... F. - = = 2 2 we ah . ae 2 
TTotaliNc Bevin: 4.) eee ee: 322 335 3 - = - - - - 118 23 
9|McGill University, Montreal, Que.... = ~ 338 a 65 25 - 196 115 10 638 ~ 
- 230 2 - ~ ] - 48 = = 
10| University of Bishop’s College, Len--} M g 33 4 - = i: ti + oe Me © 
NOXVILCY Oem era ee eek fae cee 1a, - 24 3 - = = a = be = 2 
11|Laval University, Quebec, Que....... A 949 438 77 49 = - 60 ~ 50 - 22 
e E ahrel .. Le ae - 2 = 
12| University of Montreal, Montreal,| M 1,693} 1,129 181 70 16 - 262} 208 748) 103 ~ 
Ee Be GEG oe oeocen Ane Seen Pee arc ara le 503 47 152 - = - - - 7 - - 
Total Que..:.............- M. | 3,154) 2,239) 489) 186 4h - 525| 318} 188) 741 22 
13] University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.. us — | 1,342 131 = = _ - - 213 820 62 
; — Nb 12 47 - - - - - 140 1 - 
14] Victoria University, Toronto, Ont....}| M. = 303 = os s a 2 at zs & 
ee - 243 - - = 2 La a = re 
15) University of Trinity College, Tor-| M. - 80 17 - = = 2 & = = a 
GatC NOR THO, Hh: BOMISD. 2588 F, - 65 2 - = a a 2 = s £ 
16}Western University, London, Ont..... a 16) 210 1 = os = a = = = x 
; 1 199 1 - = = = = pe - - 
17}Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.... ns - 325 7 ~ - 250 62 - - 322 - 
o —| 239 per 2 6 Sl = - Z ” 
18] University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont.. we 974 213 81 - = a ae = 2 a if 
: 1, 762 18 8 ~ = = i a aa = a 
19]}McMaster University, Toronto, Ont..} M. - 147 39 = 2 = = a = = = 
| bss = $4 5 - - = = = = = 
TotalsOnth..; .c0... 4. «at Akl ds tees 2,404| 4,582 343 ~ - 250 65 - 353] 1,143 62 
20 taba of Manitoba, Winnipeg, ae = te i! zs 9 = 236 = = 129 2 
ee De ee, i eee , - 5 = = = 10 = = a 23 
21 boreebbchay 8 2 Saskatchewan, Saska-= a - dt ‘is 151 - = = = 3 A4 = 
DOTS SASK so sccck olor s eastene Aa iene ry - = = - = os a = = 
22 University of Alberta, Edmonton, zn = . be a 5 2 - 15 39 56 - 
2 ORR 2s SR Et Ee . 2 96 . Fa at Os = La * 
23|University of British Columbia,| M. - 354 ae 64 - - - - - 195 - 
Vancouver, B.C................... F. - 339 18 5 - ~ - - - 2 - 
‘Potal. DY SEX. sine «tees le M. | 4,190] 6,859 712} 487 o2| 250) S40)’ 418) 1) 296)=2 pt 107° 
B. 2,267) 3,872 300 8 - - 26 3 195 3 - 
Grand total ee oe, 6,457| 10,731) 1,012} 495 52; 256) 866) 421) 491) 2,516) 107 


1 Including 217 not specified by sex. 
2K\xclusive of 371 men and 307 women registered at Victoria and Trinity as well as Toronto with which they are in 
federation. There were also 124 men and 109 women registered at St. Michael’s College. 
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98.—Universities of Canada: Number of Students in the Various Faculties, 1921-22 


$8.—Universités Canadiennes: Etudiants dasn les différentes facultés, 1921-22 


Total excluding 


| 
ao oct 8. 
: 28 Duplicates “ 3g 
: os 
a K ¥ aS Total (sans double | 5 9€ 
8 qn emploi) age 
ah a S/S ae 8 
a () 3 & s|.4a5 oa oa al a? 
H aS) 5 ) alc clos. |. 268 
ie S +5 0) le QR w Le 
= ie Sa (els Bie £lser fees aa @ 
2 9 S Pee © liael8 sis | cipher | ba o |< 
H o r as} La ro? (ae |” =) Pa : NN yw 
koe age Se eel an} Sm ome CL ie re tee e 258 
5» si si|mle|# lf S/8 888 © se g 235 
MD -s 2 on & | Fs = go Se 5 2 2} ® Ss <a, PS Lae 
zc ‘3 S) aes l va) H i: P| Gh) 5 |2s o| le ale re Total CAL 
S| A Bale a = 4 a 61 8 al a Sis | g ee 2 Dn : ee 
ee Seas | e ee ° Galo COP p12. ale ele Ss ra Ra o ae 
a ‘a! | |S) 3] 2 2 = oS re [h O6)8 e/8esin oo 6/31 & Bla, & 22g 
Se eee a: H be ors S| "She 2198 5|8 ee eeailion Fy Hie = Asp at 86 
Curie. (oO 0) 5 3 a 6 A lo Mig S18O0415 Blo, O18 SIS Clo © B08 
Can |S sa] 4 Ay oa H |> Sin OF 6 <jO OO) Zia tly & re 
-| - -| - - - ~ - - - = - = - 231 = 23% -j1 
rete a | 21k =) bas) fella} otal = 1) ont Bultaost lowaliot) Dapnnbiney| mic l4A Soc ied 
—_ 1 a — =a = = ps = — ee, m3 _— on 
se | eal 5 Weed | CU Saw | Mad hale | een ba Ge - 2) Let 846] oe 4 720}> veciiad 
eg 13| 5 8 lee ag" Peg ee” ae at ee ES Ven nes 
eis ore} = ieee = | tee) L)- is) a = LL ealenognee i104 S0Thudlesm 4 
Slee | £ ~ = 9 = wt cg = oa 
ae 10 10} - - - - - = - - = - - 171 43 214 -|5 
— | 118 182 5 8 29 - 18 - = - = = — | 1,644 341 1,385 = 
== = = = = = = = - - = 3 133 35 168 -~-16 
~ = a AS = = ms = = = = s as 1 
= - Sa) = = = o = = = - - ad = 166 99 265 -|7 
-{ - -| - - - - 3 -~ - = - - - Sy fi - 375 ~|8 
a ar -| - - - - 3 - - - - = 4 674 134 §08 - 
= 3) ey) 695 4 _ 37 3 = = = 9 = = 3 
90 3} a 92 36 5 25 - = = 77 = = 32] 2,218 623 2,841 -|9 
= = = = =< = = 10 = = = 2 = = 
4 by oe ae ms +t Oe = a 7 Sih decyl 56] 27 8Bhoe et a9 
ier 153] = 01's 1 es RR be) eee a i I ne a 
48} - ees = 2 - - - - = : = —| 1,961] 58} 2,019} 1,234}11 
E | 1211)  S0h|.250\oe! — | P“144l~ 3017 -207/-— aot = = 3 _ be 
130] - = "600itt = a}: 490) ba = - 3 a“ . - | 4,837] 1,561] 6,398] 3, 206/12 
268| 297| 1,160] 946] 36] 195| 178] 485) 2} -| 86) -| -| 35] 9,072] 2,269) 11,941) 4,440 
eye e"tioo7l eaten = 1) jas) Sate St Bl) 55/74 agh.f61abenic7OleWF 87/4, AEN IT BIO [bore hai O1d 
aks 75) gO0l- U7) did | 4808 ; = 30/21 — | .688h Sik F110 13 
eo ae elo is bd % 183 a 2 Be a “ 
= a ee u 5 = = = = = af o =| — Syahid. 614, - 114 
4 ee ee 2 zs = 19 3 Pe ~ 4 = cs 
Ali a a E E # al = = = = es = fo) Lith 182) sPetel 15 
et i agl.* = . 4 “ 4 a 17S z 12 4 
Ag eres alee 1 2 . - 2 Paley ie z 15) = | 360] 221 581] 108/16 
fe et) Song he = 2 - bel (Ae 158, =. |. GBINer 
aa Beis z ic oa By a ape a =| A640 > Lofod 788]! 776) 2,562) 400 21117 
oe Me iz ot PEE Pte = : -| -|  -1| 1,346] 1,789] 3,135] 2, 296118 
<a poe ech ela |, Je ee ee | Been ay ho =| Sse0}y {91 301) = |19 
-| -| 1,484] 44] 9 -| 316] 350/ -| 414) 20] 1,200] 1,257] 201] 8,345] 5,736] 14,075] 3,515 
Scot eer?) aM |e et be pe ER 8710 1267, 190). oe dee, 
Bl monte wegg| 2 5 2 Spaces: = 2910 bz 2 . - | 1,836] 590] 2,426] 338/20 
-| 37 -| - - 5f - - - 28 67 - - 4¢ 
Sa titer SS ¥y ph 3 Mier 101hie§ (45 | ode & 29} 656] 384] 1,040| 33/21 
-| 81) 1414] - - 53 - § - 39 _ = 66 30 
a ee ee 1 — - = 3h} -| -| ° 57} -| 899} 386] 1,285] 41/22 
eel ea rae ea, 2 8 * ” = 2 = = 1 
: Bl ive [bkL dl % SS ee \aa7 { -| -~]| 6341 38c} 11,281] — 16/28 
— | 636] 3,134] 278 - 852 50 854 20 32 363 622 763 174 - - - - 
302) 17 154] 717 - 29 438 11 - 351 122 905 617 172 - - - - 


oo 
GO 
i 
i 
go 
QO 
go 
Ss 
or 
rx) 
—) 
or) 
Go 
Ge 


302| 653] 3,288) 995) 212 


485) 1,527) 1,380) 346) 23,018) 9,997 


233,143} 8,177 


1—Y compris 217 non spécifiés par sexe. 


2 Non compris 371 hommes et 307 femmes inscrites & Victoria et A Trinity ainsi qu’A Toronto ils sont affiliés. Tl y 


avait aussi 124 hommes et 109 femmes inscrits au collége St. Michael. 
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99.—Professional and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number of Teaching Staff and Students, by individual 
institutions, 1921-22 


99.—Colléges professionnels et affiliés du Canada: Personnel enseignant et étudiants, par institution 1921-22 


Number of Teaching Staff Number of Students 
Name and Address Personnel enseignant Nombre dé tudiants 
Nom et adresse Male Female Male Female 
— —_ Total — — Total 
Hommes | Femmes Hommes | Femmes 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, P.E.I. (1921).... 7 3 10 74 158 232 
Presbyterian Colleze; Halifax, NiO... 0h. ee tase eee 4 = 4 36 - 36 
College of Ste. Anne, Church Point, N.S................. 15 - 15 140 - 140 
TechniealCollere, Halifax; NiS's.4.....emien else eee 40 — 40 PALM 38 255 
Agricultural College, Truro, IN-Siie.t Sees scenlose on te on 15 2 17 205 208 - 413 
Holy Heart Theological College, alitaxe NiSiceee onsen: i ~ i 90 - 90 
St. Mary’s College, “Ha RUN OP encarta seen eae ee Seen 12 - 12 220 - 220 
Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.......... 42 19 61 438 353 791 
Oka Agricultural “School, Ove: Kies se Res ck Aa ee oe eto 18 - 18 92 - 92 
Ste-Anne de la Pocatiére Agricultural School, Que.. 17 - 17 94 - 94 
Ecoles des Hautes Etudes Commer ciales, Montréal, “Qué. 31 - 31 270 7 277 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Que.......0..........06- 7 - 7 60 - 60 
Congregational College of Canada, Montreal, Que........ 4 - 4 16 - 16 
Montreal Diocesan Theological College, Montreal, Que... 6 - 6 26 - 26 
Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal, Que............ 4 - 4 128 - 128 
Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont. (1921)................... 11 1 12 59 ~ 59 
Knox Colleve. Toronto. Ontia see ao ee eee eee 8 - 8 108 107 215 
St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Ont.................005. 24 13 37 402 104 506 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont............... 77 10 87 1,012 582 1,594 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont.<)......)......i.- 13 8 21 238 381 619 
Ontario College of Pharmacy, Toronto, Ont............. 4 - 4 122 22 144 
Ontario Law School, ‘‘Osgoode Hall’’, Toronto, Ont..... 7 - 7 324 15 339 
Toronto: Bible;Collere; Toronto, Ont. oa. i 2.6 dee. c oc pees 6 il 65 103 168 
Royal College of Dental Surgeons, Toronto, Ont......... - - - 822 15 837 
Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, Ont................ 10 - 10 83 ~ 83 
Waterloo College, Lutherian and Theological Seminary, i 
Waterlae? Ont: Gat <5 oreo titee Oe bale ote a ee th - @ 76 ~ 76 
Furon: @ollese,Ajondon. Ont.: dos occas a aaene eee toe 4 - 4 23 - 23 
St, Jerome’s College, Kitchener, Ont.................... 16 - 10 200 - 200 
Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont.................. 25 - 25 155 - 155 
Brandon College; Brandon, Mian: hw. cesses eg eee ok ese 13 8 21 140 199 339 
Manitoba Law School, Winnipeg, Man................... 16 - 16 112 2 114 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, Man..................000e eee. 14 3 17 193 120 313 
Manitoba College, Winnipeg, Man........................ 5 1 6 14 15 29 
Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, Man........... 45 10 55 447| — 392 e839 
Emmanuel College, Saskatoon, Sask..................0- 1 - 1 29 - 29 
Presbyterian Theological College, Saskatoon, Sask...... 4 - 4 52 d 55 
St. Chad’s College, Regina, Sask.......0 42... .0..-c500- 2 - 2 5 1 6 
Alberta College, South Edmonton, Alta................. 10 2 12 98 33 131 
Edmonton Jesuit College, Edmonton, Alberta........... 19 - 19 159 - 159 
Robertson College, Edmonton (South), Alberta. . 2 - 2 ily ~ A 
Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, Alberta (1921) 19 ~ 19 657 - 657 
The Anglican Theological College of B.C., Vancouver 
BOs she cece Ueach cman ticcuy ok be Oe oe eee 4 -- 4 18 ~ 18 
Columbian Methodist College, New Westminster, B.C.. 9 11 20 60 Ti 171 
Classical Colleges of Quebec— 
Chicoutimi Classieal’Collemesse: «041.4004. te asthe 45 ~ 45 599 ~ 599 
Jolette:ClassicaliCollegei.®. Passccsle ots fads ha. ree ete 42 - 42 892 - 392 
L’Assomption Classical College.............0200008: 42 - 42 384 - 384 
iLévis: ClassicaliGolleget.bn. toe. i. b aes Bo dame 8 otha 53 ~ 53 755 ~ 755 
Mont Laurier Classical College.............6.-cse00- 18 - 18 146 ~ 146 
Montreal (Loyola) Classical College...............05. 29 - 29 386 ~ 386 
Montreal (Ste-Marie) Classical College.............. 41 - 41 671 ~ 671 
Montreal (St. Sulpice) Classical College.............. 25 - 25 Sas ~ 375 
Nicolet Classical’College..: sia. ob dence de Oe cc eee 51 ~ 51 343 = 343 
Québec (Petit Séminaire) Classical College.......... 58 - 58 794 - 794 
Rigaud: Classical Collere:. =. ic esceien oe teee nace. 35 - ” 35 309 ~ 309 
Rimouski Classical Collége..i.s..¢. 4. 4.02. daaieccece. 35 - 35 300 - 300 
St. Alexandre de la Gatineau Classical College....... 15 - 15 195 195 
St. Alexandre de la Pocatiére Classical College....... 49 = 49 589 ~ 598 
St. Hyacinthe Classical College...............00000% 39 - 39 493 ~ 493 
StsJean Classical Collewe: eee. sis ce tos. eee 31 - 31 278 - 278 
Sts Laurent Classical Collepe.-<.. 2 iis fae deen os bees 54 - 54 568 - 568 
Ste. Thérése Classical College............ceceeeceee- 40 - 40 415 - 415 
Sherbrooke Classical College...............eeeeeeee- 50 - 50 542 - 542 
Trios-Riviéres Classical College..............-0s000- 43 - 43 507 - 507 
Valley field Classical College...............e0ececee. 4 35 - 35 280 - 280 
EE OUR Laie: x Shh e's:. ae kata Baad eo tttae oa eitowte 1,428 92] - 1,520 as 117, 2,969 20,086 


1Eixclusive of 94 male, 42 female instructors and 2,570 students accounted for under ‘‘vocational’”’ 
1Eixclus 94 instituteurs et 42 institutrices et 2,570 étudiants déja inclus avec chiffres de Tableau 71 sur travaux manuels , 
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100—Colleges of Canada: Number of teaching staff and of students by Type of College and Province, 1922 
168—Colleges du Canada: personnel enseignant et étudiants par type de collége et province, 1922 
So ——————eoOOooOoOooOoaoooooooaoqoqq; qq] 0]TyTeEoEEoEoEESEIOIooooooeeeeeeeeee > 

Staff—Pers. enseignant Students—Etudiants 


Province ihstitu- |}—ARRNYNYN J a Province 
tions |M.—H.) F. Total Mi ——H" | 2k Total 
Prince Edward Island— Qe du Prince Edouard— 
Aliatedinn, Pee ee so 1 a 3 16 74 158 232| Affiliés 
Nova Scotia— Nouvelle-Ecosse 
APTVCUIGUTAL "tex. oer 1 15 2 17 205 208 413] Agriculture 
ieehnical 3... fest ccs sake see f! 40 - 40 aN Gi 38 255| Technique 
Mubeologneall. ee wcten so aes 2 11 - 11 126 - 126] Théologique 
PAI TEC Ax ceecee averse ate 2 27 - 27 360 _ 360) Afhhés 
Total, N.S...... 6 93 2 95 908 AGH (OP SAR aT un eae ae Total, N.-E. 
Quebee— Québec— 
PA'S CUlGU Tel seetee tee ates. cose. os 5 70 - 70 525 68 593) Agriculture 
Mineolowical © tucaean ceca 3 14 - 14 170 - 170; Théologie 
LN OBES Tee RL 2 14 19 32 159 285 444) Affiliés 
Glassical ee Awmae oa. take 21 830 - 830} 9,321 - 9,321} Classique 
Miscellaneous.............. 1 31 - 31 270 7 277| Divers 
Total, Que...... 5... 36 959 19 978) 10,445 360} 10,895]........ Total, Qué. 
Ontario— Ontario— 
INOTICULbUNAL. ©. ae bee oe le c 1 77 10 87 1,012 582 1,594) Agriculture 
Dental, Veterinary, Phar- 3 14 - 14; 1,027 37} 1,064] Dentaire, vétérinaire, phar- 
macy maceutique 
Re WAP ese, wctee cs dee apes 1 7 - i 324 15 339} Droit 
Aihneolosieale Ao mics oh Soe 5 36 2 38 331 210 541] Théologie 
AMliatedieheverresikeas eres 2 34 13 47 602 104 706; Affiliés 
Miscellaneous.............. 2 38 8 46 393 381 774) Divers 
Total, Ont.......... 14 206 33 239| 3,689) 1,329) 5,618)........ Yotal, Ont. 
Manitoba— Manitoba— 
AWG AOI PATE: Gy See ies eae 1 45 10 55 447 392 59| Agriculture 
TSM rac. 3 Sine MRRSE 0. RRS Canam 1 16 ~ 16 112 2 114] Droit 
Me eoOlOgiGal - Heese eh-g oho esc 1 5 1 6 14 15 29| Théologie 
PAM IITA G Cees. « tee ater aS Sokassrote os 2 27 11 38 330 319 652} Afhliés 
Total, Man......... 5 93 22 115 966 Ol eed AOS! | trorteiness Total, Man. 
Saskatchewan— Saskatchewan— 
Theological............... 3 7 - 7 86 4 93; Théologie 
Alberta— Alberta— 
Msehnical a ae ietene's cies steal 1 19 - 19 657 - 657| Technique 
PM NCOLOLTCAIE. Masoln a1! (oie: shores 2 12 2 14 115 33 148} Théologie 
ANTIITE 9206 leg cetera hon ERE cst 1 19 - 19 159 ~ 159} Affhiliés 
Total, Alta.......... 4 5e 2 52 931 33 O64 re aad Total, Alta. 
British Columbia— Colombie-Britannique 
HNGOlOPICAL...drpeie eis sce - 1 4 - 4 18 - 18| Théologie 
ANCool bitch ere ke Beh ey eae Ree 1 9 11 20 60 111 171] Affiliés 
Total, B.C.......... 2 13 11 24 78 11 TSO Total, C.B. 
Total— Total— 
AC TICU buna ter ee ee ; 6 207 22 229 r= 22189 1,250} 3,439] Agriculture 
Meelinies! 5. acter ne tetas 2 59 - 59 874 38 912} Technique 
haw roacteeteec erie cess 2 23 - 23 436 17 435} Droits 
Dental, Pharmacy and 3 14 = 14 1,027 37} 1,064}- Dentaire, pharmaceutique 
Veterinary ; et vétérinaire 
MOOlORICA] mesoxranseeoseas woke 17 89 5 94 860 262 1,122) Theological 
Affiliated for Arts, etc..... iG 137 57 194 1,747 977 2,724) Affiliés pour arts, ete. 
Classical... ta sek< denis «tite 21 830 - 830 9,321 - 9,321| Classique 
Miscellaneous:............. 3 69 8 ae 663 388 1,051}; Divers 
Totaly cease ee 65) = 1, 428 92} 1,520) 17,117; 2,969] 26,0861]........ Total 


1There were 124 men and 109 women registered at the same time in St. Michael’s College as wellasat Toronto Univer- 
sity: 109 men and 2 women at the Manitoba Law School and University of Manitoba: 65 men and 2 women in Agriculture, 
and 90 women in Household Science at McGill and MacDonald College: these may be deducted as duplicates from the 
combined total of Universities and Colleges. 


11] y avait 124 jeunes gens et jeunes 109 filles enregistrés simultanément au St. Michaels College et & l’université de 
Toronto: 109 jeunes gens et 2 jeunes filles 4 l’école de droit du Manitoba et A l’université: 65 jeunes gens et 2 jeunes filles & 
V’école d’agricilture, et 90 jeunes filles dans les sciences ménagéres du Collége Macdonald et A l’université MeGill: 
ces chiffres doivent étre déduits du total combiné des universités et colléges. 
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102.—Colleges of Canada: Classical Colleges of Quebec, 1922 
102.—Colléges du Canada: Colléges classiques de Québec 1922 


Teach- 


es - Pupils—Eléves 

c staff o 

S| — o 

% | Person- Ss 

Z |nel ensei- S 

© | gnant Age In the § es 

Se ae = + a1 2 

- Agés de Dans le cours g| Pa 

CLASSICAL oO Fypbcs Viet 

COLLEGES gi Els 8 

— Sigel .| 2 | s/4l]s3 

COLLEGES A|s.2) 8] 8 | P g| A e 

CLASSIQUES Lee) & |S 32 a ©/ 3 & 

glee] 3 | Be | | le gle 2 

Ble 2 ne S | | | a oli) o | o ee SS: i} 5 

epee : Ss | |n |nm [ae BO e og | 2 tm al & 

£12313] 7] | 2 |92ls8lsaise Se] Sol See oe oie 

& |6 3] 4 ey Sc S Sos oar es Sie =e o8 On oslo 2 

3 28) Sie |S lea loclenla= a8 |ea1.8\Ppa|e sis 4 

tel ee bam pear | RC rH Oo 
e 83/2 | 2| £ alcelsciad] = | 22194 88 / BEIe 4/4 E 
s {sal 2/3] 2 jenjfs|esien) § | £4 | sO] BS] aa 1s AE a 
ek ect cba Oa Ay (cee Ces see (ee fit Pes fet IV eg cee we pe Z, 

(NICOULIT ke ae ee 1873] 45)....] 599]....] 275) 165} 92} 67) 599] 575! 2381 300 61 1,0} 003,500 
JOleties. Se Vaca M ister aaron 1846} 39) 3] 392]....| 66] 120} 85] 121 392 360} 313 14 65} 1,000} 15,000 
TP ASsOmpllOonveee. paved edes ok 1832] 41 1} 383 1} 107} 97] 112) 68 384, 350} 314 15 55] 1,000} 10,500 
LibVis shh Ssytenec tan 1853} 52 Lei5d)janem|al2se2caoc0ltle 755 740] - 229). 9526) exe 1,000} 35,000 
Mont-lsuriers cc... J: eke: LOLS E SIs. | 146i eh, 24" S91) 38) 220 146 130 40 94 12] 1,00} 03,000 
Montréal, (Loyola)........... 1896] 17} 12] 380) 6] 80] 146] 100] 60) 386) 339] 335]...... 51} 1,000} 12,100 
Montréal, (St-Michel)........ 1848} 35) 6] 671)....| 441) 150} 56] 24) 671) 632) 564 60 47} 1,000) 87,000 
Montréal, (St-Sulpice)........ 1767} 25)....) 375}....| 150) 100} 100] 251 375) «375! ‘375|....24es.24 (1) 25,000 
WNicoletnnt shai nha eee ner 1803} 50) 1) 343]....] 60] 125} 80] 78] 343] 320) 323]...... 20} 1,000} 36,000 
Québec (Pet. 86.). 2.00605 060% 1663] 54] 4} 794)....| 250) 300} 100} 144) 794) 780) 7941......)...... (1) 25,000 
HAwatig: . whe Miter’ nit od cael 1851} 24) 11) 307; 2] 88} 108} 79} 34) 309} 266) 117 96 96} 1,000) 31,000 
POULT SBOE 6 vs ares a 0s 1855} 34) 1} 300]....| 60} 55} 138} 47) 300] 275) 215)...... 85] 1,000) 25,000 
St-Alex. de la Gatineau....... 1911} 14) 1) 195)....] 48) 69) 45) 33 195 163) 5 S195 eee eee 1,000} 6,500 
Ste-A. de-la Pocatiére........ 1827} 49)....| 589]....| 215) 176] 106] 92] 589} 560} 240) 349]...... 1,000} 6,400 
Sten yacinthe ibe rece, 1811] 39]....} 492 1) 140} 135] 123) 95} 493) 445) 493]......]...... 1,000} 44,000 
St-.Jean’s-St. John........... 1911} 31)....] 278)....] 65] 89] 94! 30] 278] 260] ©2140} 138]...... 1,000} 6,334 
St-Laurent-St. Law........... 1847} 51 3} 567; 1) 40) 188] 237) 103) 568} 464] 228) 340}...... 1,000} 380,000 
fore L NGTCRO J, cock we idea tees. 1825] 38] 2] 415)....) 87| 175) 84] 69] 415] 366] 339 34 42} 1,000; 23,000 
Ser DIDOKG- toa cbs tees ee tas 1875} 48} 2} 541 1} 104}. 192} 165) 81 542} 441 192| 254 96; 1,000} 8,500 
Trois Riviére—Three River. . ba 40} 3} 507)....| 118] 143} 140] 106} 507} 480} 202} 305)....5 1,000} 15,000 
Volley figid . |. ccsacl eases yokes 34) 1) 280)....| 73} 70] 75) 62) 280) 266) 144 60 76| 1,000} 10,000 
Totals—Totaux. .305.....00.0.]. 00% 778| 52/9309] 12}2618]2895/2329|1479| 9,821] 8,592] 6,030} 2,585] 706]19,000| 457,834 


1Not subsidized by the government—Non subventionné par le gouvernement 


103.—Colleges of Canada: Nuinber of Studenis attending Colleges outside their Province of Residence 1921-22 


103.—Colleges du Canada: Nombre d’étudiants fréquentant les Colléges en dehors du leur province 
de résidence 1921-22 


Province in which Outside 
College is Located PAIS NES: N.B. Que. B.C. |Canada 
g = =" = a ee Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. = =< Total 
Province dans laquelle le} 1.P.-E.| N.-E. | N.-B. | Qué. C.-B. |Aude- 
collége est situé hors du 
Canada 
PB Ea). P.-His eee - - - - - ~ - - 2 2 
NSA NAB oo. ccccinee se Hint - 104 22 - ~ - - - 48 185 
N-BESN?SB ooo scence ~ ~ - - - - - - - - - 
Que —Quéiacca.ckobeeos 8 ti 16 - 168 2 5 2 A S| 77 308 
1 Hat rice a a eo 10 31 30 48 - 94 71 40 79 121 524 
Man Sab cee alee eee - — = 2 19 - 172 28 10 23 254 
Saskatchewan........... - - - 2 4 1 - 1 - 19 27 
Liste cea. eee ee = = - 2 - - 30 - 10 - 42 
BiG.—C.-B ic one - - - 2 5 7 - 3 17 
Totalin «tere 29 48 150 76 193 97 283 78 112 293 1,359 
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13.——PRIVATE SCHOOLS—ECOLES PRIVEES 


108—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada: General summary by Provinces, 1922 
108—Ecoles élémentaires et secondaires privées au Canada: Résumé général par provinces, 1922 


No. of Pupils in Residence Number of Pupils enrolled 
Number — — 
Number | on teach-| No. d’éléves dans résid. Nombre d’éléves inscrits 
of insti- jing staff§ |_———H—_____—_ - 
tutions — In Elem-|In Second- Unspeci- 
Province a Nombre entary ary Special | fied by 
Nombre |du person-| Boys Girls grades grades |work only| grades 
d’insti- | nel ensei- _- — Total — -- — — Total 
tituons gnant |Garcon| Filles Degrés Degrés Cours’ | Nonspéci- 
élémen- secon- spéciaux | fiés par 
taires daires degrés 
Phe... 4 19 9 71 80 392 63 3 39 497 
N.S.—N.-E........ if 110 234 388 622 761 459 170 - 1,390 
N.B.—N.-B........ 3 28 99 74 164 252 123 16 - 391 
OnGen ce ten 38 530 1,247 1,378 2,625 2,701 4,086 814 537 8,138 
IME Sineeroea ns ieee 6 38 70 218 243 419 24 11 697 
FEN Sais cma geheg a Spee 39 138 556 763 1,319 1,960 473 - 81 2,514 
J AUETNSR Ot ena 98 eee 18 163 637 506 1,148 ibs Beal 576 682 - 2,489 
BGC Bet ieesc: 6 63 62 192 254 740 281 47 Zip 1, 290 
Total. . 121 1,089 2,995 3,520 6,425 8, 280 6,480 1,756 883 17, 386 


SumMMARY or 8 PRovINcEs (QUEBEC NOT INCLUDED).—R#&SUME DES 8 PROVINCES (NON COMPRIS LES ECOLES DE QU#BEC) 
1. Control: Roman Catholic, 45 Non-sectarian, 21 Anglican, 11 Methodist, 6 Baptist,4 Presbyterian, 2 Mennonite, 
2. Lutheran, 8 Unspecified, 22. 


il oe ss Catholique, 45 Neutre, 21 Anglican, 11 Méthodiste, 6 Baptiste, 4 Presbytérien, 2 Luthérien, 8 non- 
spéci 22. 


109—Private Elementary and Secondary ya a ea ey ef Secondary Grade Pupils by Subjects of 
Study, i 


109—Kcoles élémentaires et secondaires privées: répartition des éléves secondaires par matiéres d’études, 1922 


Grade 1X Grade X Grade XI | Grade XII Special 


Degré Degré Degré Degré Spécial 
Subjects =~ — _ -- -— Total Matiéres 
B.-G.|G:-F.|B.-G.|G.-F.|B.-G.,;G.—-F.|B-G.|)G.-F.|B.-G.|G.-F. 

PALS ODER Miwa tts a. 219 669} .274 483 365 561 93 114 13 3 2,794|Algébre 
Arith and Mens....... 158 622 194 825) 53 46 - 2 - 10 1,510}Arithm. et Mens. 
IDOLE emo  ae at ncine sis 54 296 12 358 2 6 12 11 - ~ 731] Botanique 
(Chemistry asns clu 8 on 140 159 285 399 21 70 - - 1, 113}Chimie 
Civics 144 388 79 182 - 203 - 35 ~ 76 1, 107| Histoire civique 
Hinges Comp sess. .ckiee 209 682 286 589 339 561 88 148 10 74 2,986|Comp. anglaise 
ED ry cael Dea sy emer et a 245 705 267 585 368 570 86 153 - 74 3,053) Lithérature anglaise 
inenchtee oe. cuke ae 184 663 247 545 303 497 95 130 - 49 2,704| Francais 
French (oral) ........ 8 369 34 241 33 252 20 45 - 36 1,038] Francais (oral) 
Elem. Science......... 106; 308 - 305 - 11 - - - - 725| Sciences élémentaires 
Geog. general......... 221; 580 24 193 42 ~ - - 20 - 1,060) Géog. générale 
Geog. Physical........ 82 249 “Ol 325 20 30 - - - - 782| Géog. phys. 
Geometry. 2s has. : se: 86] 246] 276; 494} 380) 415 89 105 - 4; 2,195|Géometrie 
Gormane® casein nee 65 51 69 64 38 39 14 10 - 8 358| Allemand 
Greeleve rR. Rs henss shes D - 27 19 8 12 5 - - 3 79| Gree 
Hist. Ancient......... 58 99 91 87 143 448 ~ 31 - ~ 957| Histoire ancienne 
ist* British... .0. 69} 164 Va PESTS EPR As 1 8 - 14 1,512) Hist. britannique 
Hist. Can 114 556 165 199 13 128 - 31 - 3 1,335] Hist. Can. 
Hist.-Churchetes....- 17} = 389 38 313 4 278 - 70 - 38 1,.032| Hist. éecl. 
Hist. European ~ 8 21 70 42 14 10 58 - 3 226| Hist. européenne 
nist renebi.css.... - 6 - 2 - 21 - 14 - 1 44| Hist. francaise 
JOEN ETS Meee Ae oo one tem 226) . 714) 251) 5380) 261 478 48 109 - 8 2,625] Latin 
Phy sics=.re te tome oc te 87 107 175 146; 216) +373 27 40 ~ 3 1,147) Physique 
pb Vslolocyn me on. - 18 - 35 - 6 - - - 67 126] Physiologie 
Psychology.....3..... 33 - 26 - 30 - - - - De 132]Psychologie 
Religious Instruction.. 45 474 18 444 26 408 - 131 - 262 448|Hnseignement relig. 
Spanishiw ee veep oe - 14 2 6 9 - 28 - 9 - 68] Hspagnol 
Spanish (Oral)........ - 14 - 6 5 9 - - - = 34| Espagnol (oral) 
TAAN Ace ere - - - = - 10 - - - - 10/Ttalien 
Sweishin.. seek 1 1 2 1 4 - - - - - 9|Suédois 
Trigonometry......... ~ 127 8 89 389 25 97 24 ~ 3 412) Trigonometrie 
HOOOL Yank cobs om ok - 46 - AG - - 21 - - 187| Zoologie 
Book-Keeping.. Ar 17 35 10 34 40 6 2 - - 76 220|Tenue des livres 
Business Law......... 15 50 - 54 ~ - ~ - - 61 180| Droit commerciaux 
Shorthand. :ce50.... 1. 76 3 64 12 - - = - 103 259|Sténographie 
Typewriting.......... 1 76 2 64 4 - - - - 106 253] Dactylographie 
Agriculture. S462 604 - 40 -: 16 - 6 - - - - 62| Agriculture 
PAT beets cei oe 41} 262 Bi. 326 ~ 51 - 6 - 93 778) Art 
Domestic Science..... Lo 247 - 139 - 85 - 17 - 127 615|Science ménagére 
Ee OCUtIONs «125 eee 4 238 1 161 5 159 - 20 - 59 647] Elocution 
Manual Training...... 45 - 26 - 10 - - - 23 - 104|Travaux manuels 
Mechanical Drawing. . 26 37 17 - 5 12 - 8 - 43 148] Dessin méchanique 
eo WOT areresc.« 81 2 89 10 115 9 11 4 106 75 528! Exercices militaire 
MSISIG Bek Sree one 27) 424 15] 364 20 |e 5o 2 51 10] +555} = 1,727|Musique : 
Physical Culture.. 151} 535] 185) 415} 200) 444 38 108 20} 378] 2,483)Culture physique 


CS ee ee eee, eee, ee ee 


Total eres Pr na ei 431! - 910° 412 603! 492 680' 130 117' 106° 332' 4,133' Total ainsi classifiés 
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111.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada: Distribution of pupils enrolled during year in 
8 provinces (Quebec not included) by grade, sex and age 1922 


111.—Ecoles élémentaires et secondaires privées au Canada: Répartition des éléves inscrits durant Pannée, par 
degré, sexe et Age, 1922 


Grade Sex Age—Age 
Degré Sexe 5 6 7 8 Sele LO Wedd Wi 12 13 14 15 16 17 LSet 19.6. 20s 2a Total 
1K ,—E.M....|B.—G 820) 25, | a - - - aa ee ne ee 69 
G.—F 46| 86) 29 2) - - - - - ~ - - ~ - - 163 
1 ee Ie B.—G 5OISI4E) TOT 1938) 52" Bll 17 6 3 1 ~ - - - - ~ - 561 
G.—F 60] 229) 277) 154) 54) 16) 12 7 1 1 1 1 - lj - - ~ 814 
ee B.—G - 20)" 53> 138 80} 53] 29 11 3 1 - - - - - - 385 
G.—f - 18} 131] 224) 156) 55, 22 7 5 1 - - - 1} - - - 620 
1A TS See Sees B.—G - 2| 22} 25) - 54) 69) 50 31 10 9 7) 3 - - - - 1 285 
G.—I - = 26} 86} 169] 135} 93 4] 17 ih 6 3 - - ~ ~ - 583 
li Sse ae B.—G - = - 17) 55) 57) 50 40 19 15 - 2 _ - - - 255 
G.—F - - 3] 30] 139) 170} 107 69 31 12 7 1 - 2) - - 571 
Ne Ae B.—G - - - 2} 34) 83) 54 48 27 ) 9 3 1 1 yj} - 3 275 
G.—F - - - 8} 50} 137) 199 125 53 24 8 6 1 4 2) = - 617 
Walichecysc4¢°s,3, B.—G - - = - 1} +638) 73 78 4] 21 7 1 iy 1 1) - 4 292 
G.—F - - = 1}; 20) 58} 111 163 65 49 27 15 5] - - 1 2 517 
Vilelosrays st az B.—G - - - = = 3] 66 83 (6 48 17 4 5 3 1 1 9 313 
G.—F - - - - - 11] 59 140 182 89 4] 12 6 4 Lif = 24 547 
AA ee B.—G - = - - - = i 50 80 92 30 12 12 8 7 5} 19 336 
G.—F - - - - - - 14 82 146 200 93 52 18 3 2 4 5) 619 
oe ee ere B.—G - - - - - _ 2 20 125 147 152 85 S41b 18/0 2h) S1Sk 6385 657 
G.—F - - - - ~ - o 30 147 263 330 196 CU 22116) LZ) a) LAI 177 
Dr ae ee B.—G - - - - - - = 4 17 132 193 175 Sl) 46); L7| Ler 45 728 
G.—k - - - - - - - 5 33 85 188 288 146} 64) 15 9) 25 856 
b 5] Mes See B.—G - = - - - - = - 1 19 70 208 193} 102) 61; 28] 7 750 
G.—F - - - - - - - 1 3 23 uy Gt! 240 281} 155} 67) 40) 48 969 
BNO ay. sbras? B.—G - - = = = - - = = — 11 22 59| 71} 24) 14 9 210 
G.—F - - - - - - - - - - 4 20 35} 40 Sleek 7 121 
iSpe.—Spé....]B.—G..|  - - - = = = - - = = 5 8 14 i) 9} 12) 19 76 
G.—F..| - - =a))25 - - - 2 2 15 22 49 (2iee OR 251e Zoe 10 408 
Toten ona. B—G..| 93} 192) 239] 272) 276] 359] 362)" 371 399 485 503 523 402| 259] 142) 94) 221) 5,192 


G.—F..| 106] 333) 466] 505} 588) 582) 622) 675) 695 769] 838] 876] 641] 375] 236] 102] 113 8,522 


Total.| 199| 5251 705! 777! 8641 941] 9841 1,046! 1,094! 1,254] 1,341] 1,399) 1,043) 6341 3781 1961 334]13,714 
Wnelassrmecs Dyer rad es NON-ClaSssties Dal GOT s.r. cic aes iad cis alae GUE ate ate cides 3 AEG Tee oi bieiiia leg Sraikiors, sdebdatereeate cite alerasieis 1,373 
Unelassified by grade and sex—Non-classifiés par degré et SCXe.... 02... cc cee vce aces coer secs ceeccssecsseccecserees 2,299 
Pupils in Special Classes, unspecified by age and sex—Hléves dans des cours spéciaux non spécifiés par Age et sexe... 


CGN NIG let OLE hesrresemrsipon’ Mommie sesecatoc tees Cons Haters Aes Hue Nee TER EE TE eT A TP aa Bi EN SEP i RR a a RA 17,386 


112.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada: Distribution of pupils enrolied during year in 
Prince Edward Isiand by grade, sex and age 1922 


112.Kesles élémentaires et secondaires privées au Canada: Répartition des @iéves inscrits durant Pannée, pal 
degré, sexe et Age. Tle du Prince Edouard, 1322 


Grade Sex Age—Age 

Degré Sexe 5 6 i 8 Qt lO peel. d ee Ia 14 15 16 br? 18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | Total 
lta Sr B.—G.. CEE ee, Meroe) oe = = 2 = = | care) Pigeke, | Sa | es 93 
G.—F.. Si) Sol) | 18 = - = = a — = = . a= = = = = 59 

dees Ceca B.—G =a tree ler dee OOM eet tlt! 7 = be 2 Z 2: x | eee) ee eal ie oe 31 
teem et ier 34h riz ep He -|s jo Pe de Se le a et oe gg 

NU Ae 2. B.—G -| - aes eee ea ae = = £ 2 a pe reine} | Pe |e eg |e ze 
Gre i= [het 2 Bl sag] al gt 5 48 efits my hie ips ee 33 

1 eae es B.—G oh) ces Sa) ee ee Sa ee = e = x z Er FD Tipe | ee bs, 
One|) = |= | 2 + 20f +23) ‘al - = 5 . 4 op | em ee dd ee 55 

ee Bee B.—G Sai Si) ae) Ehie Sa Sa = Zz = 2 Pes 3 (gees | aes ae | a a 
as) a) a Rie) PST eee May mee |p ee hg ee pee bes (ae pal 

A Le Aiea B.—G a3 | pall cael eee aie SS 2 = 7“ S > a ees Te, Ait th = 
ea | A ee ey eee ae ee A Pe Sh) | ee Sey och ge 

AU ne Base B.—G Sole lieder he elo = = bs = 2 el | Eta es | |e =m 

Ceaeitaib= | rests |e a Gee Ge ar Pe Sh be Pe ll ee i a 

WAN ae Beanie B.—G a, eon eae) el gs es | De ee a pe z = 2 eee eet | i> | ea ie 
Gee it~ |) =| 2p = - Bie if Shih ey sia cee 25 

ONG eS. re: B.—G SFr cme lie 2 ll AS = & = = £ a, sae PR |S Sg ea re 
G.—F -} -/| -}| -]| -]| -] - - 2 ) df - -| -}| -{] -] - 18 

NBs eas Os B.—G - - - - - _ = = = = = EA x = sy x ES ss 
Ge, | I a8 | — fe = | pe 3 4 5 6 4 1} = 11, pe eel. 16 

Oats Rea B.—G = (=| Sa re | ls = = = s = 2 ea | eae, Ges | aS ae =, 
G.—_F ee ee ee - ~ - 4 9 1j =| -| -] - 14 

XS «cate B.—G = ee he ae eet = “ 2 a £ A feed Ae eS ie} 

G.—F -}| =| -}| -]|] -]| -] - ~ = - - - -| -]| -]| -] - - 

1Spe—Spé..... B.—G Or Vea Medel) Re | bet) 1a a - - - - - -} -{| -]}] -] - - 
G.—F -}| -}| -{ -]| -]| -J - - ~ - - - - 5) A ete beaten Reais 3 
TO UAL ahr tarane B.—G CA) be 7A Me a RR X0) Sel eS = = = z = ieee [hoe = 54 
G.—F 3| 38] 34) 64) 59) 37| 25 35 23 30 17 13 2 3 - 383 
Total. CoM Smetana gs y4 eA | Soe OHIN 377 Meets: 35 23 30 17 13 2 3l ~ - 437 
Unelassified by grades—Non-classifiés par degré....... 0.0. cece ccc cece eee e eee eee eeeeeees Boys—Garcons.... 25 
Gils—Filles....... 35) 
Marra aCOLa lata eae oie ce Oe ete oe Ee cee cE Man ae PE: ow. ho bint oe, ee Sh cam Peecsesbsad es 497 


1 K.=Kindergarten: Spe.=Special.—E. M.=Ecole Maternelle: Spé.=Spécial. 
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113.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada: Distribution of pupils enrolled during year in 
Nova Scotia by grade, sex and age, 1922 


113.—Ecoles élémentaires et secondaires privées au Canada: Répartition des éléves inscrits durant Pannée, par 
degré, sexe et Age, Nouvelle-Ecosse, 1922 


Grade Sex Age—Age 
Degré Sexe 521 6 7 8 OS TORR a 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 | 19 | 20] 214 Total 
ik oe Mo I-pod te ed ted pe : my) as (aes Fees ore 
G.i—F..|) =} 18) =} -}| =<] =] - - = - = = SSP a NG Cech epee | 13 
i ee ae B.—G..} &. 3} 2a)” 2a oe 4) Ta - - - ~ ee ee | pakt aay a 60 
G.—F..| - 2) 18 5 9 i 3 - - 1 ~ - - - ~ ~ - 39 
5 ORS Scie, B.—G ~ oe 16) 20 LO 5 5 - - - - - - - - - ~ 60 
G.—F - Ale all 9 8 6 1 1 il - - - - - - = 39 
1 UU lees Atel reas. B.—G - 2 1 Zi LO} od: 3 4 2 - ~ - - - - - - 34 
Cen Pt Po Teh 1S) ceieect 1 ins. 2 u 4 31) sae 20 
i ine Ane ee B.—G -]| -] - eee | oar ioe 4 - 3 = 1 Fe wa es ee | dn 28 
CESBT TE 121] civ eohh: 3) Bat we 7 2 Be fant (POs AB RT ae | fs eg ee 
ae ae BG. pe tibet Bhd 6 3 1 a aa Peg eis. ia 23 
G.—F - ~ - 2 Ane 19} 19 7 3 2 ~ - - - ~ - - 52 
\12 he, Ae Pee B.—G -} -{| -| -] - Pal cal 7 5 3 1 = tl bel ae 19 
er ee caer oe ee ee os 2 3 Bi 4 24 24 ah eS 37 
Vite oak 3. Be ee oe = eet AG 1 2 2 1 Ae Dees Bees BS” aoe 17 
CPE Bi cad A IR po, Aa apa I © EE ri aaa 1 4 th Soe =| fect hoe 33 
VAC. aa ee B.—G - - - = - = 9 11 it! 8 4 3 4 1 3} - 6 60 
GF Geis aon ee 2 ee ae + ag a pe. ee 2 
Cee be 1s eG Pee Pie) Be ae 2 ee mg ioe RTE Pou 5 7} Wien Bios ae een eke 
Co | ee el) ee ee = 5 gi | "20 BRE ee, eae | 46 
I sae eee B.—G - - - = = - = ~ - 3 24 13 0) 7| - ~ - 66 
CE RD RET cia PERE cote tenga L 5| 32 Agi tee We jae ee 
SRE ass ieee B.—G - - - = = = - - - - 13 22 17 7 5 1 3 68 
Garey | oye fe ea a Ae 1 of 25] 61 4! 2 40 
0 Bere Are B.—G -}| -| -/| -| -| -]|] - = = = = a ae hh geal eS beet 3 
G—F..} -| -| -| -}| -| -] -| -]}] -]| -]) - i’ brell Mihi 12 
ISpe.—Spé....|B.—G -~-/| -}| -]| -]}] -| -} - - - - ~ 4 6} =8| «67 «(10] «15 50 
ee ad ie a ee ee ae en en eee eet cee ree a to ee ee cae 71 
Total........ B.—G Stree) Sole olifel! “Stir 3b 33 33 4] 60 49 30] P2er, 15] 1024 524 
G.—F..| - 15} 21] 20) 36]. 56). 40 48 34 42 44 39 381 1 121 76 2 523 
Total. 381 421 60! 511 67! 87 75 81 67 83 104 88 76) 351 91) 13! 24] 1,047 
Boys—Garcons. . - 
Unclassified by grades—Non-classifiés par degré..... 2.0... ccc cece cece cence teen nc ence eenceneens Girls—Filles.....] 343 
Grrandtotal occ od 24 occas at cya a eis Dy Se ee Re Tics poe ELUTE oie GRE etna ars SOO eR er te See oe 1,390 


114.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools: Distribution of pupils enrolled during year in New Brunswick, 
by grade, sex and age, 1922 


114.—KEcoles é¢lémentaires et secondaires privées: Répartitieon des éléves inscrits durant Pannée, par degré, sexe 
et age, Nouveau-Brumnswick, 1922 


Grade Sex Age— Age 
a faa Total 
Degré Sexe | 52 6 oles 9 } 10} 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 | 19 | 20 | 218 
1K.—E.M...|B.—G..} -| -]| -]| - Pah Be es eee es s 2 = a ra WEA = 
CSS eS es ee ee Se = = 3 “ + oS PEG ES ae? - 
Recreate B.—G..| -} -| -]| -]| -] -] - = a = = = A) ha) ees | ew _ 
G.—F..| -| 24, 22) -} -} =] - - - 2 = 4 alee hd en een 46 
je eee B.—G..| -~| -}| -] -]| -] -] - = = = & = nia 1) Le & 
G—F..| -| -] 18) 2) -} -] - - = = = x Ste |e tt alee 20 
ae Be ee Be eee hol a Rad B a LA 8 4 a oe Pe ie 1 
G—F..))={0=1 - 8} 20) -| - - Bs 3 me B a sh eee Pe 98 
TMi dees. Be eel baal ic = ue Bn cane oe = : a a wilh. tale 4 
G.—F..| -} -| -| -] 18] 6 - - = 3 ‘ 2 pT SES BRE < Pe gat 24 
AVictede&: eevarats B.—G..} -]| -}| -]| -]}] -] -] - = = a = = he eee ene = wy 
G.—F..| -}| -| -] -] - 7| 30 - - - - + a Tie oe ea ee 37 
Wish Sean: BO. bel eet te = pae betes 22 6; = e £ 2 2 | ee 8 
Go Fiel Ue liter Se = le ed : a 2 < 4 i ag Pipe, Me ae 18 
AV ATID eran Se cre B.—G..} -| -}| -]| -}| -]| - ] - 6 8 6 2 x a el pe eee 99 
OP ls Pan etdn es ea = 15) = st We 4 ee Fe fy a) om 28 
VIED. «de ares B—G..| -| -}| -}| -] -]| -] - - - S = s — 1 ) aoe is 
Gllpe (Pen abe = hoe Wek = - - 6 ‘i ae ree aa hay POS ee 16 
di. Cae cate B—G..| -| -}| -] -]}] -] -] - = 9 5 8 5 PT We Wee lec 90 
G—F..| -}| -]| -] -]| -]| -] - = = s 31 5 te ee een 36 
Bien ap ous B.—G..| -} -}| -}| -] -] -} - - & 5 5 ANN Slee ata a 17 
G.—F..} -}| -}| -]| -]| -] - | - - = = < 16 AN 2 T? lath 20 
DE cs ete B—G..| -}| -]| -]} -}| -] -]| - - - - - 5 14, 5) -}| -] - 24 
G.—F..| -| -}| -| -}| -]| -| - - - - = * Al? 9 ae = 6 
LL, hc dee B—G..| -<Ji-| =} =] =] <4 - = x S zs = ee 5 ooh ae EA és 
G.—F..| -}| -| -]| -}| -] -]| - = = = S : mS ee | Ge Bt ms 
1Spe.—Spé.....B.—G..} -}| -]| -]| -]}] -]| -] - - ~ ~ - - -| -| -]| -] - 
a PA | eek | va (ie aE ae Pet fs ed EN eg : . a : Si 0h, Oy a 16 
Totals cass. s B.—G =) b=.) oad) te Zs 5 12 10 13 15 15 18 6) —f--H 96 
G.—F 241 40) 10) 38) 13) 40 8 15 19 38 24 12018 6 - 295 
Total.; - 24} 40) 10] 388) 15) 45 20 25 32 53 39 30] 14 6} - 391 


1 K.= Kindergarten: Spe.=Special.—E. M.=Ecole Maternelle: Spé.=Spécial. 
2 Including those under 5 years of age.-—Y compris moins de 5 ans. 
3 Including all over 21 years of age.—Y compris de 21 ans. 
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115.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools: Distribution of pupils enrolled during year in Ontario, by grade, 

sex and age 1922 ; 

115.—Ecoles élémentaires et secondaires privées: Répartition des élayes inscrits durant Pannée, par degré, sexe 
et age, Ontario, 1922 


SS—S——00——O—O—0—0—0—$—(9R090$MRamaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoamamaamaaaee—eee————————————— 


Grade Sex Age—Age 

ai ———————|Total 

Degré Sexe | 25 | 6 df 8 OT tO Ls 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 ; 19 | 20 ) 321 
1K.—E.M...jB.—G..}| - 22 ah Fe he om at - ~ - - ~ iii 2 |g he Ua 6 
G.—F..| 15) 40) 22 1} - - - ~ ~ - - - - - - ~ - 78 
I ra a B.—G.. 3] 19 7] 26} 18 8 8) 1 - - - - - - - - 131 
G.—F.. 9} 37) 82) 54; 11 8] - - - = ~ - -| - -| -] - 196 
Ul ae, cece B.—G..| -]| - O26 al Ales - - ~ - - eta ed a ee 49 
G.—F..] - 2h 2a) worl ool - 12 2 1 - - - - - - - - - 161 
Til ... |B—G..] - - 1 eet 7 4 1 _ - = - - ~ - - - - 24 
G.—F..] - - 6; 388) 45) 42) 13 3 2 - il - —{f =f =—f =] = 150 
Ve ee S. B.—G..| - - - 4 5 8 2 - 4 1 ~ - - ~ ~ ~ - 24 
G.—F..| - - 2| 714) sali so) t28 10 6 - 3 - - - ~ - - 129 
Vitae ae B.—G..| - - - Z| 22| 54 gots 8 5 - - ~ - - - ~ 89 
G.—F..] - - - 4| 34) 44) 63 30 13 4 2 - - - - - = 194 
VER 2 1B.=Ge Ss - - _ - 3] 34 30 17 6 2 - - ~ - - - 132 
G.—F..| - - = Se ee ree: | ees 3 15 10 3 - - - - - - 168 
VET Sees ee B.—G:.| =| =| = - - 3) 47 38 35 19 4 - -} -]| -| -] - 146 
G.—F..| - - =) ie = 9 3 75 le 28 15 7 - Is ="Ini- | = 250 
WaT ieee B.—G..| - - - - - - itl) 28 3 30 12 1 1] - - ~ - 122 
G.—F..| - - = = - 11 56 94 99 36 14 4, - - - 1 315 
TEN i oe B—G..| - - - - - - 2 15 91 54 67 28 13 5 5 4 6 290 
G—F..| - - - - - - 5 3 105 158 132 111 37 8 2 1} - 582 
xX .{B.—G..] - - - = - - - 4 16 101 114 53 15 8 3 2 8 324 
_ G—F..| - - - - - — = 2 30 55 109 109 55] 20) — - - 380 
ASL Shee ee B—G..| - - - - - ~ - = 1 10 41 118 79) 47) 22 9; 18 845 
: G.—F..) - - -}| -| - - - - ?3 A 69 139 133} 88] 22 2) 2 474 
DOr S 23 te: B.—G..| - - - - - - - - - - 1G 19 50} 65) 16 2| = 162 
; Gate ent) tS ee ae 3 = = 9 1” a6) Dol ia eee ete 
1Spe.—Spé..../B.—G..| - ~ - - - ~ - - - - § 4 8 1 2 2 4 26 
G.—F..| - - - ~ - - - 2 12 15 2 41 Ol) Boe oolmtes|. LO 279 
S721 We sani he B—G.. 3) 21] 61) 69) 59] 104} 127 124 208 221 255 223 166} 126} 48) 19] 36} 1,870 


G.—¥..} 24} 79] 139] 179) 188) 179] 210 2465 351 386 394 498 306] 190} 62] 3 16| 3,407 

Total.| 27| 100] 200} 2481 2471 283] 337 369 559 607 549 651 472| 316| 110| 501 52! 5,277 
{Boys..Garcons..} 1,125 

Unclassified by grades—Non-classifiés par degré...0.. 0.000 cece e cece cece ce ccccceeccccece eee. \ Girls—Filles.....| 1,716 


I, UE er Ie SS Sr a at ee a ane ee eee eee ee) Wo meer nua ket ORR Dice 8,118 


116.—- Private Elementary and Secondary Schools: Distribution of pupils enrolled during year in Manitoba, by 
grade, sex and age 1922 


116.—Ecoles éiémentaires et secondaires privées: Répartition des @leves inscrits durant Pannée, par degré, sexe 
et age, Manitcba, 1922 
et es et eh geet ee een oes coyleteinnks $5 guyiptoen Nt vatetf¥ vet 
—eeoowooaoaooooyyOu000uquqummm ee es 
Grade Sex Age—Age 


= SS SS | en 
Degré Sexe | 75/6] 71] 8) 9110) 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 | 18 etd) | 20) [321 


1K —B. M...IB.—G.. Blew 1 spl g— heals gee [ly = = = = = 3 Sy) ee ead yee 6 
Geir VS aed See del = - - - - - = sc EE Ss SS 13 

li EOE. See B.—G..} -]| - yom ish Wes ~ = = = 2 en eae | ea = 
ema Suet eS Biel geial bod = tewdtn Newey bar Galt -= dgeodeat etal lg | ST 9 

10, oe Oa B.—G 0S) | ea es aM) = = = = 2 ER FNS BN Ie = 
Gaia Pee oe east eta cles : pig Meee hoes ET oe aoe cod Une 12 

1G . B.—G Sh |) SS es | eae = = = eS = Se lee eee eee = 
Gahe! Se [all “elec et Ah eee Fe bh, pee 26 

UA ep i, ae B.—G Ae area fee ea iss Yl ea = =: = = = Sa eae ea ead ena = 
G2] ti hoe Seni) 11h Gho= 2 ie + :. é 3 She | eo ee 20 

Vi ee B.—G SS eS ee aS = = = x = el ae DS al = 
Gry -] = eyme) See gl Bieie Gio 1| ape 3 s by eg sy 29 

LIE ln Be B.—G =| =e = (a= |) pie = = = & = a aa gl small: « pea are = 
G.—F - - - = - 1 6 13 6 3 2 - - - - - = 31 

‘Yh ie F eee Dae B.—G ae | ee | | SN Ns | = = = 5 = a As Sy eee | ee we 
G.—}t - - ~ = - = = 10 13 18 3 ~ - - ~ — - 44 
VAULT a3 oictece B.—G od ed (eam (ee (rd - 1 = = 1 = is = 7A ae 7 
G—F - - ~ ~ - = - - - 11 3 4 1 I} - 2) - 22 
1D See eases a B.—G - = = - - - - - 2 6 5 4 2 6 41 13 42 
GF - - - = - = = 4 7 29 le 9 8 Y 5 4 5 78 
KOSS, hee B.—G - - - - _ = - - - 4 4 & if 8) 1 6) -.12 51 
G.—F - - - - - - - 1 3 9 & 18 8} 10) - ] 8 66 
XI ..|B.—G - - - = - - - - - - - 4 4 3 9 6 jb 41 
G—F - - - - - = = - - ] 6 14 19 4 6 8} 10 68 
»U., Maas B.—G : || ee me nl eer = = = = > NR ell SS Ae 5 
G.—F..| - - - _- - - = - - 1 11 2 4) - 1 1 20 
BVOtaL Am oc hk. B.—G.. 5 1) - - - - = - 1 6 10 18 1G] AS Lois 22142 15 
; Ge—Fs| Ul 19) 220i F138) 15h 217 35 39 30 62 40 56 Bol Vhieckiie 16) 24 468 
Motals|si8G| e200 lee (Simeon tess 39 31 68 50 74 511 361 27| 381 66 620 
{Boys—Garcons. . 39 
Unclassified by grades—Non classifiés par degré............ 00. c ccc ceccceuccuuccecnccecccuccceces \Girls—Filles..... 38 
SoU 6. Umer Jaeeer Gace" LSI JOR UGG Mariette Aecemeaea aeraeneen ere ariel errata eee Pea Rael Coan eat eee an 697 


1 K.= Kindergarten: Spe.=Special.—E. M.=Ecole Maternelle: Spé.=Spécial. 
2 Including those under 5 years of age.—Y compris moins de 5 ans. 
3 Including all over 21 years of age.—Y compris de 21 ans. 
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117—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools: Distribution of pupils enrolled during year in Saskatchewan, 
by grade, sex and age, 1922. 


117—Ecoles élémentaires et secondaires privées: Répartition des @éves inscrits durant année par degré, sexe 
et Age, Saskatchewan, 1922 : 


Grade Sex Age—Age 
—: — ——] Total 
Degré Sexe (cee o tty et oO Ml aOn atl 12 13 14 15 16 ATi eset os 20.8 
ae eee Bs—=Gil BO} 252) Staal eT) 6} ee 2 3 - - - —-/{| -| -| -] - 203 
G.—F'..| 85] 62) 81) 50) 13) 4): 4 4 - - 1 1 a) oe tem He 255 
1D ee Pao es B.—G..| - Sh eis) bool! oll eel 1 de 6 1 ~ - -/| -| -}| -] - 137 
G.i—F.. 14; 41) (52) 37) . 20 i 3 2 - - - - ~ - - - 176 
{UU Sea eae |B.—G..| - - a eli). od). 21 ) 2 3 7 6 ~ - - = - ~ 1 125 
G—F..| -—| -—| 19} 25] 34) 32) 25 17 7 2 1 _ a} oe a ee il 162 
Vi Aaa B.—G..| - - - i) 20) 32] 1922 20 11 10 - - - - - - ~ 122 
G.—F..| -} - 1) 379) 45)" 39) 19 24 6 3 - - tl} -|] -| - 154 
1 EP ELS B.—G..| - - - = 6] 12) 20 20 13 5 1 1 1 sf 1} - 3 84 
G.—F..| -| -| -| - 8} 29) 388 31 18 10 3 4 ~ 3 1] - 1 145 
VI |B—G..| -| -]}] -| - 1 el et) als 10 4 - - =| Sr lg fie 3 46 
G.—F..} - - - - 1}- 14) 20 30 19 8g 3 1 2) - a - 1 99 
ASAT Wie ar en B.—G..| - ~ - - = - 3 10 5 5 5 5 2 - L528 44 
G—F..) =| -| -}| =| =} - 6 16 19 11 7 ~ I) 2) == 2 64 
STB BIRR Oe e 5% B.—G..| - - - - - - 1 8 5 4 5 4 4 4 3 Ol elt 54 
Gas) ah os ters) ep shee 2 14 20 14 18 7 6) P2iewel ae 2) 4 90 
TES oa at BG) ees legs | teal Sale | 2 16 22 13 i Zi Die oi ye Olle OL LOZ 
G.—F..| - - - - = - = 1 8) 15 27 14 6 1 3 1 6 83 
OX Aaa aes B—Giel oa) = tere) ie sel eS 11 2 13 12 14) Glas co} seo) as 64 
G=F..)-=) = |= |} tel sles | os - 8 15 2) 8 Ne les 6 54 
9.) EA RE A oe B= Giel «sl dese) | Meal oes [aS = - - 2 12 10) Pili Ola 7 55 
G—F..| - - ~ - - - - 1 1 2 5 11 20) “12 8 4) 18 82 
7 8 ee oc Bee Grd sae = joe | tae) He = | eS - - - 1 j 3 lig ki R4) 3 15 
Gee Sale = jan | eat os | ee - - - 1 1 | = Pel eel | eer 18 
1Spe.—Spé.....B.—G..| -| -]| -]} -| -]| -] - - - - - -}| -| -| -] - - 
Ge Bie | eet = er | ee) ale | - - - ~ - -| - - - 
‘Lotalseausice B.—G..| 80} 55) 71) 104) 106) 125) 84 84 72 61 40 47 44; 26) 20) 19) 63] 1,051 


G.—F..} 35} 76) 142) 136} 138} 138} 121 141); 102 76 84 48 48| 29} 21} 8} 39) 1,382 


2 Total.! 65] 131| 213] 2401 244! 263] 2051 225] 1741 137) 124 95 92| 55) 41] 27) 102) 2,433 
Unclassified by grades—Non-classifiés par degré.......... 6. ccc cece cece tenet eee eee crete tees eaes {BoysGarcons 49 
\ Girls—Filles 32 


ASLAncLOtal sens eee ee Ames type ReaD PRT Re Oe Pike ey Tee ee ine. ONSEN Ls oe eee edge ee een 2.4. 


118—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools: Distribution ef pupils enrolied during year in Alberta, by 
grade, sex and age, 1922 ‘ 


118—Kcoles élémentaires et secondaires privées: Répartition des éleves inscrits durant année, par degré, sexe et 
age, Alberta, 1922 


Grade Sex Age—Age 

1= a at a es hE ae ene Total 

Degré Sexe (25 76 17 [8-7 9/40 [ 1t | 13 14 15 16 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 |221 
1K.—E.M....}B.—G..| 22} 19] 3) -| -| -]| - - - - - - -{| -]| -]| -]}] - 44 
G.—F..| 20) 26 4; - - - - - - ~ - - - - - - 50 
Lidar. bee B.—G.:| 14) 29) -26| (18) 13) 13) ) °7 3 ~ 1 - ~ ae ee ee 124 
G.—F..| 10) 33) 22) 18) 14 8 5 2 1 - - - - 1} - - - 114 
10 Ue ee B.—G..| - i} 8) BS oe 12 8 3 2 1 - - - - - - - ca 
G—F..| - - 11)_,26) 18) "si3 6 2 2 - - - - 1} - ~ - 79 
| Oe Oe arate B.—G..| - - = BW TUE SHAS tik 5 5 2 3 3 - - - - - 62 
G—F..| - = - 4| 14) 24) 17 9 7 5 4 3 ~ -| - - - 87 
LV Lee he B.—G..| - = - 3 6 9g} 14 10 4 1 - 1 - - - - = 48 
G.—F..| - = = 4 Si > 13) 79 14 8 4 1 ral - 1; - - = 73 
Vito eis, Hee B.—G..| - - - - 6} - 11) 14 8 2 - 2 2 - - ~ - - 45 
G.—F..| - - - - 3 7| 14 11 2 2 1 2 1; - 1} - - 44 
Vee tae B.—G..| - - - = = Th le A ai 16 6 4 3 j 1 1 1} - 1 56 
G—F..| - - - = = 3} 20 26 lt 2 + 1 2) - - 1 1 71 
VaR tee B.—G..} - - - - - - 6 2Z 21 12 5 3 - 1 1} - 1 62 
G.—F..| - = = = - 1 3 20 32 6 4 1 - 1 1} - - 69 
VILIT, dod... the B—G..| - - = - = ce = 3 24 22 7 3 3 2 1 Wes 66 
G.—F..| - - = = = = - 1 10 24 16 10 4, - 1} - - 66 
Xin «tees B=Gi} ol] =v) se tS 3 6 35 47 25 StL GiSP That ols heh Lee 
G-—F..| - - - - = - - - 12 42 62 30 11 9 6 6 3 181 
De. Mets 3. B.—G..} -| -} -| -]}] -]| -] - - - 10 33 65 S4] THF Se St 7 MRS 7 
G—F.:.| -} -]| -} -] -]}] -| - - - 8 38 85 50} 22/2721 -Si- Ladi e229 
X Lid ee B—G..| -| -| -! -| -]| -] - - - - 14 47 Bll. S319 11) - 24) 87209 
G.—F..}| -| -| -|] -] -] -] - - - - 24 62 72| 36} 26) 24; 18} 262 
XIT .AB—G..J -| -]| -| =] -] -J] - - - - - 2 Dl. Lote Ghai) an6 28 
G.-F..} - - - - - - - - - - - - 4 3 3 5 1 16 
Total 4... se Boys— 36) 49) 37| 47) 51) 69) 75 63 70 88 114 152 112] 63] 43] 23] 56) 1,148 


Total...| 66] 108] 74] 99} 108} 138] 159} 148] 155} 181) 268) 347] 256) 137) 88] 67) 90) 2,489 


1K.= Kindergarten: Spe.=Special—E.M.=Ecole Maternelle:—Spé. = Spéciale 
Including those under 5 years of age—Y compris moins de 5 ans 
3Including all over 21 years of age—Y compris de 21 ans 
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119.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools: Distribution of pupils enrolled during year in British 
Columbia, by grade, sex and age, 1922 


119—Eeoles élémentaires et secondaires privées: Répartition des éléves inscrits durant Pannée, par degré, - 
sexe et Age, Colombie Britannique, 1922 


Grade Sex Age—Age 
mc ~_ —1} Total 
Degré Perey | 25.4.6) te 8 Pho 1 10,0 12-12 13 14 15 16 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 | 321 
TEM, i Ba—-G..| 10L 8) he — Pee feb 2 = 2 x 2 ah ara eT Re 13 
Ge elas ol Bel dee (a : . 4 a E ped Senin 9 
ds epee $2 B.—G.. Gihaeed 3a = = a = 3 z = z is » “6 = 29 
Ge Pia tee eel Ol Le nehe ache = | - = * oe cn ad te 66 
iia ee Da hese lOhe Ti Sin | Gites 1 2 - = = cS PN ag ll edie Ih statin 37 
G—F..| -| 1] 10] 28} 25] a] - - v “ B 3 ee ee ae IN 65 
Ss cic B.—G..| -}| -]| 20] - OF Ge 1 - = * = is = ae eee | 2 
G.—F..| -] -] -| 3] 25! 26] 18 Stage ts eae ss (eat Bi as gills ek Wi, ea 
ee ree BG |=) = fH a7 ah 3 FT ough ol baci eA | peal mak OM ES amy abcie * Sneng tose 
G—F..| -| -| -| -| 3] 24] 21] 44 oe § = oF a us Tee 70 
sk pecnbiy Ba-G, foe ot PST o9F 4 6 4 £1 pig = co eey et Lee 34 
GP oe b= b=] ap 6b 22 er 29} td 6 7 wate et oe ees Pee 70 
WaES. see Sore B.—G eee fecal — (ab hes fo. 7 6 3 4 1 = | ge bit Sh i ae 31 
rit lett bit) ie feel | cd Sivan 12lbaa” 1Sitias 1lian 13 A ees ears cay ee 67 
Wits. - eect aie bh | le Pee 16 2 Sloat = a 2 heh ale hye sh om 99 
G.—F -{ -/| -}| -{ - 1} - 6 7 9 8 3 1] eee ee ee 39 
WTS: ec ee B.—G - - - - - = - — = 95 9 = =a at Be pai eas 27 
Gee tae bh ri ha) ae = 4 Sitre M4) am 13h, 14 1 EE AG peer Soon 56 
TeX et ae B.—G —f =) =f -[| =f =] = = 18 me a MTN pagtecn | [rtnauget ban es aes 18 
Gob fore b= 4) S] T] a = 7 Tivo W0lmae 25s 24H. IS Of te Tm 93 
Daa 3 eee B.—G -| -} -]| -]| -] -] - ~ - = — 19 Pee | oes Nada t le a ? 19 
Ca te) ee | a — = = Viens 15|) — 13]! Bley J he 45 
Died iegeas, : wiaiek 4 B.—G =< al eet |) = = me es w Pe | eteaange eel gl a 8 
eS ee ey ee ae ee een 2 = 3 2 3 7 ae A Mime ae 23 
ECL aoe B.—G Sy yea ee eed MS a = hae - = = = = cea | eee eave Hinton A hah = 
GF fi | 1 = teal - ~ - = ~ 7A Kid (te AOA rae 4 
1Spe.—Spé...|G.—B = lea || al =| pee] Sle = - - - - — P| <4 a 
GiB ahee ben k= be ate = le = Nagi | 1 77 ae ats OW Sy ee 
otal. 5. B.—G WOhee22), 38) 11) 1,82)% 29) 25 37 9 54 3 19 8} - - - - 297 
G.—F Shaszel 3a) 51] 1 60)— 58 5S 74 55 61 67 3 56] 388} 15 ly} - 723 
Total...! 13] 45! 71l 62{ 921 87! 80 111 64 115 70 92 64] 381 15 1} — | 1,020 
) Boys—Garcons 135 
Unclassified by grades—Non-classifiés par degré........0.0.0. cc ccc eee ccececcecucsvecccucuccecs \ Girls—Filles 135 
RPE) LOCATE coca Seca ls 4 nt. eon SEE vin PEE. Mee. ETRE Lette ch Jae 8. Lewd. « chats oo dave wack cok, ubeuhslen doe 1,290 


121. Business Colleges: Students, fees and length of courses according to type of institution, 1922. 


121.—Colléges commerciaux: Etudiants, cout et durées des cours par type d’institution, 1922. 


Seen hk O=SEOO™E_eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
—_———_——_._ _™=”X_X.k _—_—_———$—$————————————————— 


Students—Etudiants Fees—Coit Months for 
SURES EEEREEeeeeenieeneeeeeeee —| Graduation. 
Num- Day Courses ; Night Courses — 
ber — os Mois pour l’obten 
Report-| Day | Night Cours du jour Cours dv soir | tion du diplome 
— ing | Courses} Courses — 
— _ — Total By For By For 
No. de | Cours | Cours Month | Course | Month | Course| Day | Night 
colléges|du jours}du soir ~- oo -— — — — 
Par Pour far Pour Jour Soir 


mois cours mois cours 


‘Colleges having 200 students or 


ODOM EIME aisle ole mates oc cancers 33 7,063 5,070| 12,133 15 115 6 52 9 13 
'Colleges having 100 to 199 

students 32, 2,929 1,567} 4,496 15 135 6 ~ 8 13 
°Colleges having less than 100 

PEUCONESAa Morac oh eae 63 2,014 792 4,996 14 83 6 65 7 14 


1 K.= Kindergarten: Spe.=Special—E. M.=Ecole Maternelle: Spé.= Spécial. 
2 Including those under 5 years of age.— Y compris moins de 5 ans. 

3 Including all over 21 years of age.—Y compris de 21 ans. 

4Colléges avec 200 étudiants ou plus. 

5Colléges avec 100 & 199 étudiants. 

®Colléges avec moins de 100 étudiants. 
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120.—Eusiness Colleges (Private) in Canada: General Summary by provinces for the year ended June 30, 1922. 


120.—Colléges Commerciaux (privés) au Canada: Résumé par provinces, 1922. 


PENS Nes: B.Ga 
Description. — — — | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.} — | Total. Description. 
I.P.E|N.-E.|N.-B. C.-B. 
Number of Colleges re- 1 4 6 21 72 9 8 5 7| -  133]Nombre de colléges. 


porting. 
Number on teaching staff 
Number of Students: 


3 24 21 159 295 68 17 46 27 660] Nombre d’instructeurs. 
Nombre d’étudiants: 


Day Courses. hi... 32... 65 515 528] 2,391] 6,288] 1,012 439] 1,028 639} 12,905} Cours du jour. 
Night Courses......... 10 183 195) 1,497) 3,971 903 210] 1,296 436 8,701] Cours du soir. 
Courses ae ae me - - - 368) 1,970 13 - - - 2,343] Cours non indiqués. 


Wotan fe 
Males, specified. aedsierst 
Females, specified. . 


75} 698 723) 4,248]12,229) 1,928] 649] 2,314) 1,075] 23,929 Total. 
50 296 283) 2,398] 3,661 845 219 955 470 9,177| Hommes indiqués. 
25} 402) 440] 1,667] 5,787| 1,088 361] 1,349] 355} 11,469] Femmes indiquées. 


Subjects offered: Sujets: 
praanets: commer- 40 2541 410) 1,098) 3,252) 457 DDI Boo 127 6,032] Arithmét. commerciale. 
cial. 
Arithmetic of Invest- ~ ON 224 232\ et O20 er ool - - 24 1,887} Arithmét. de placement 
ment. 
PNTICICING Weert tee. oh oo - 30 184 66) 1,061] 328 - 8 _ 1,672} Comptabilité, 
Bankine. S80 eeeeckoee 40 135 199 189} 1,612 Bath 20) - 2,522) Banque. 
Book-keeping.......... 40} 220 268) 1,285} 3,393 506 127| 505 18 6,362| Tenue des livres. 
Business practice....... 40 221 213 584] 3,554 107 67 - 138 4,924) Pratique des affaires. 
Business organization - 10 189 31 926 - 20 43 - 1,219} Organisation et gérance. 
and management. 
CGiVIiGSs yaa eee ee - - 148 72 129 24 - - - 373| Histoire civique. 
Commercial Law...... 40 245 221 265| 2,808 53 42 162 162 3,998] Droit commercial. 
Com - ercial Geo- ~ 158 - 253 173 24 3 41 17 669| Géographie commerciale 
graphy. 
Correspondence........ 40} 251 565| 1,460] 6,074) 708 185} 648 21 9,952} Correspondance. 
Economic Geography.. - - - 334 - - - 3 - 337| Géographie économique. 
Economic Theory..... = - - - 44 - - - - 44| Théorie économique. 
English Literature.. - 45 Op eool 212 - 20 185 ~ 880} Littérature anglaise. 
English Composition... ~ 42} 364] 879] 1,965 38 20} 424 18} 3,750) Composition anglaise. 
ETN eee ee eae oe 40 328 433 522 15, 107 145 130 438 373 7,517] Classement. 
Brench to. alee tet - 2 — | 1,103 124 - ~ 50 - 1,279) Francais. 
History of Commerce - 10 - 139 ~ ~ - - - 149} Histoire du commerce et 
and Industry. de l’industrie. 
Business papers........ 40 45 396} 898) 4,762 140 64) 256 50} 6,151} Documents commer- 
¥ c1aux. 
Office Routine......... 50 438 394| 1,286) 4,693 148 139 193 365 7,706| . Travail de bureau. 
Penmanship) as ve acer 65 433 519} 1,043) 6,164 714 168 599 362} 10,058} Calligraphie. 
Rapid Calculation..... 25 512 561) 1,378} 4,123 387 177 449 112 7, 724| Calcul rapide. 
Secretarial Gutics.. 458 - 1¢ 100 229) 2,102 22 2 56 24 2,563) Secrétariat. 
speller see n.ne eee 7d 356 63838! 2,250) 6)510| "852 210} 465 381} 11,732] Orthographie. 
Adding Machine....... 40 9 231 255) 1,964 159 96; 239 35 3,028} Arithmographe. 
Dictaphone.. - - 74 28} 1,017 90 32 25 - 1,266] Dictaphone. 
Mechanical Book-keep- - - - 60} 422 ~ 20 40 - 542| Tenue des livres mécani- 
ing. que. 
Miméograph........... 50} 160 148 88} 1,198 71 26 - 23 1,764 Miahosreree. 
Posting Machine....... - ~ - 67 61 - 17 40 ~ 185| Machine a tenue des li- 
vres. 
Rapid calceulator....... - - 35 =e ts oo 195 38 - Ze 1,612} Calculateur rapide. 
Slide Scale. PS... - - - Pail ii) - - -|°: - 1 33] Régle baréme. 
Ty pewritinese vee oss 50 434 516] 1,772) 6,053] 1,121 232 ~ 409| 10,587) Dactylographie. 
Shorthand: Sténographie: 
Isaac Pitman........ - 425 410 847| 3,976 738 171 - 280 6,847 Isaac Pitman. 
Grevate eerie 50 - ~ 15] 2,239} 294 135 ~ 177; = 2,860 Gregg. 
Paragon. ga. «ses: - = - 139 ~ 144 ~ - - 283 Paragon. 
Bovis. cite etwas - - - 152 34 33 - - - 219 Boyd. 
HIG. eee teen ~ - - 165 - - - - - 165 Elie. 
Graham Pitmanie... _ - - - 66 - - - - 66 Graham Pitmanic. 
Eclectic Simplified. . - ~ - - 148 - - - ~ 148 Eclectic simplifié. 

SHO GRANEE, okie ayeaiE: - - - - - ~ 18 - - 18 Mack. 
DUCCEBSnasae cP eich - - = - 30 - - ~ - 30 Success. 
Perrault-Duployée.. — - — 562 6 - - - - 568 Perrault-Duployée. 
(LOtaecns se: 50} 425) 410] 1,880} 6,499] 1,209] 324) 492) 457] 11,746 Total. 
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15.—PUBLIC LIBRARIES—BIBLIOTHEQUES PUBLIQUES 


124.—Public Libraries in Canada: Number listed and reporting with the number of volumes and 


circulation in 1921. 


124.—Bibliothéque publiques au Canada: Nombre en liste et reportant avec le nombre des yolumes et circulation 


en 1921. 


OO eee 


Type 


P.E.I.— 
Wntiversit yee icsda. seis: eee ee 
(Wotlegese Nee AR oder. che. aeeneee od 
Governments. 48. 610... tas seks kee 

LEGS 2) A | ee i Se tes 


N.S.— 
ree! PUDLCH NR, itrs.s oitc acd <i%e cle Sarge a et 
ASSOCRATION 2S osc hee is Bee Ck 
Wniversity sake). bo: ode. kueen ie. Ome 
Bollewet seh Ai rs PR cok ctearsted cae 


LU a) FN) © IRR sire ee pay Me, Be a ae 4 tes 


N.B.— 
Brea: Pitbli¢n.cts ok... do. soe ork ve Bene 


Queb 


University 


Total.. 


ec— 
Free Public 
Association 
University 


ee og 


Cee e eee ee nesaereereresesreseee 


teem eee eer eee see eererereseoae 


Cowes ere seeeeeeeseseseseesoes 


Cee memes esr eer s cesar oeeresesese 


College 


ee rs 


Hehe seers sear seess essere esevesoee 


Ont.— 
Hreoeh wolieus 2nsi4 st. eT co hasan eee 
Association 
Winiversity..ceees <k0. . dasecla een pomenmee 
Cotlegae hee 20. as, (ARIE ee 


LOCA Sota er ete ee ean eete rari ae 


an.— . 
MOO: UDIIG Me ssc oobi c cee okcewnels oda 
Uinnvy Gent y: 225 oct coat cae sees sea cee 
Colleges a7). Ne. eas duee as thane 
Goverment yes Meebo decdcrs sane 

AK SRS 2 Be Sab Oe, eee oe 


Sask.— 
Hi OGr ls DLC eke crate acc Belk Aes aesic on watt oes 
University at oie tac ca ate ee oan: 


Alta.— 
Bree "Rubhicwsein. 220s .e iaconnncdcee. 
University) secctc tots Moe otto rats wee 
Colle gerts Sa. POR. hose S dao cabs 
Goveriimenue ois. 4 acc abysaow ane 


B.C.— 
pee Teaalic. Se5a..5 es ihe, « cherctantoretotatosethoys 
IASBOCIB ELON See eee es eee chtohsarene 
Umibyeraitiy.... stats stares Se < brcterareverorncaints 
Gollepe eee Aaa eek oes. ee 
WOVETNTMON Gee cs cic or ie inee naar sehote 

Ota Meet te es ais Oath hoon 


Total— 
ree Pupli@-scccr cin eten cadhttes vamcttins 
ARSBOCIALION See eee ns ne ete ee te ee 
Wniy Grell yen ee case ae 
College........ 
Government 

OU. SAPNA chico oia's be cosise Gone 


1Publique. 2d’ association. 


3Universitaire. 


Number 
Listed 


Nombre 
en liste 


CAD bam pk ed 


CO tO Or 


He bo 
bo TR bo 


4Collégial 


Number 
Reporting 


Nombre 
reportant 


| ed 
SO a) CD at et 


ore bo 


Se Ore bd 


— 
bo OS = CO 


CO mt CO CO 


CO et CO beet et COD 


Number of Volumes 
Nombre de volumes 


Number 
Reporting 
—- Volumes 
Nombre 
reportant 


ry 
bo bo Go Re bo QD et et et 


1c) bo 


ae 
bo Oe CO Oh Ore OD 


OO mt COR CD 


SS et OO et eet CO 


5du gouvernement. 


| | || |] ef 


Circulation 
Number 
Reporting 
— Volumes 
Nombre 
reportant 
6, 000 
6,000 
12,000 
61,462 
10,386 
3,903 
“4 75,751 
2 84, 233 
2 84, 233 
3 185,716 
1 15, 446 
1] 22,247 
1 1,285 
6 224,694 
184} 6,316,340 
249 635,307 
2 20,772 
2 1,932 
2 1,057 
439 6,975, 408 
2 922,192 
1 6, 231 
3 928, 423 
‘ 5 452, 190 
1 134 
6 452,324 
3 406, 659 
31 406, 659 
3 957, 882 
1 14, 336 
a 25,900 
5 998,118 
204 9,386, 674 
252 675,475 
5 52,922 
5 9,582 
4 32,957 
470} 10,157,610 
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125.—Public Libraries in Canada: Periodicals received by the different types, 1921. 
125.—Bibliothéques publiques au Canada: Périodiques recus par classes, en 1921. 


N.| N. N.| N. 
Type Dal) Wesley Os teslad okuge| ARE Type DaltWal) Onher EK.| R. 
Prince Edward Island— Ontario— 
Free Public Free Public: 
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phere... Be es ae -| - 1 ip il United States.t....sneck - 8| 84 153}° - 4 
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PL otal. sien sigs sees ot 5 7| - 12 = 3 PBS Wal tor En ante - - 3 3) - 3 
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United States... 4-508 1 At 121" 17s — | = ‘Totalact cock. scence 3) 57} 109 169 ee 1 

Wotan: wee eee 13} 14} 21] 48 3 2 Grand Rotal.......4- 67| 199} 453 719| 12 6 
University: ‘ Saskatchewan— 

British... 4s se. «bs eae 1 1 6 8} - - Free Public: 

Canada. jaet on cies capo sage A ) 4) 38) 51] e- - MS TUGUSDY Myers, aalerrtaes Sl, 291 bo 87); - d 
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D=Daily—Journaux 


W=Weekly—Hebdomadaires 
O=Others—Autres 
T=Total 


N.R.= Number reporting—Nombre reportant 
N.E.= Number listes—Nombre en liste 


1Pericdicals of Unspecified frequency taken by Ont. Uni- 
versity Jibraries......43.,2o. Brit. I—I B. 1385 
Canada 26 
U.S.—U.E. 61 
Other—Autres 78 


Total 300 
1Périodiques non classifiés recus par les bibliothéques de 1’Uun. Ontario. 
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125.—Public Libraries in Canada: Périodicals received by the different types, 1921—Concluded. 


125.—Bibliotheques publiques au Canada: Périodiques recus par les different classes, en 1921—Fin. 
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1Including 300 periodicals of unspecified frequency, see foot note page 168.—Compris 300 périodiques non spécifiés 
voir page 168. 


126.—Canadian Library Associations, 1921. 


126.—Sociétés bibliothécaires du Camada, 1921. 


Date of 


Founding Territory covered. No. of Members. 
Association. —_— — — Association. 
Date de la Territoire couvert No. de membres 
fondation 
Ontario Library Association 1901 OntariOn-ene aceee “BE dlis cee bg eae eee eas bibliothécaire d’On- 
Sask-salabrary.-Association=|April 13, 1914>| Saskia. cess oO His we isisccjioe ccetssocedees Société bibliothécaire de la 
Saskatchewan. 
Maritime Library Associa-|April 13, 1918.]N.S., N.B., P.E.I.......] 15 chartered members! |Société bibliothécaire pour 
tion. les provinces maritimes. 
Alberta Library Association|Mar. 19, 1920.|Alberta................. 50 possible members’... pone bibliothécaire d’Al- 
erta. 
British Columbia Library 1911 British Columbia....... AGI(DATA) Siipeeecocteeees Société bibliothécaire de la 
Association. Col. Britannique. 
Pacific Northwest Library 1909 British Columbia, Ore-/360 (paid)4, 45 libraries'|Société bibliothécaire du 
Association. gon, Washington, Mon-| institutionally mem-| pacifique nord ouest. 
eee Utah, Idaho,| bers. 
Alaska. ‘ ei k 
Ottawa Library Association} Mar., 1920.|Ottawa................. ANG Gah GD Enepena honance Société bibliothécaire d’Ot- 
tawa. 


115 members enregistré. 

250 membres en perspective. 

316 membres ayant payé. 

4360 membres ayant payé. 

5membres représentant 45 bibliothéques. 
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PREFACE 


Dans le premier rapport annuel sur l’instruction publique au Canada, publié en 1922, nous 
avions invité les intéressés 4 nous soumettre leurs critiques et 4 nous suggérer les moyens d’amé- 
liorer cet ouvrage. Les réponses 4 cette invitation qui nous sont parvenues sont des plus satis- 
faisantes; plusieurs d’entre elles contenaient des propositions véritablement intéressantes; aussi 
avons-nous fait tous nos efforts pour que ce second rapport sur le méme sujet, se rapportant 4 
lannée. 1922, soit conforme aux désirs exprimés par les éducateurs. : 


Le présent rapport est divisé en deux parties, auxquelles s’ajoute, sous forme d’indicateur, 
un vocabulaire et un résumé des réglements régissant les différentes provinces. La premiére 
partie consiste en une revue des progrés de l’instruction publique accomplis pendant |’année, 
dans chaque province, un résumé général pour l’ensemble de la Puissance et un relevé des insti- 
tutions d’enseignement supérieur, des écoles privées et des bibliothéques. Nous y avons égale- 
ment adjoint un résumé des lois scolaires passées durant l’année. La seconde partie consiste 
en tableaux statistiques divisés en quinze sections, les quatre premiéres étant consacrées aux 
écoles ordinaires placées sous le contréle administratif; la cinquiéme traitant de l’enseignement 
secondaire; les sections sixiéme, septiéme et huitiéme se rapportent 4 certaines organisations 
spéciales ayant un caractére éducatif; le personnel enseignant fait l’objet des sections neuf et dix; 
la onziéme section traite des dépenses qu’entraine l’instruction publique; la douziéme section 
est consacrée 4 l’enseignement supérieur, la treiziéme aux écoles privées, la quatorziéme aux 
écoles indiennes et, enfin la quiziéme aux bibliothéques. Nous appelons particuliérement I’at- 
tention sur les sections relatives 4 l’enseignement secondaire et 4 certaines organisations, telles 
que la fusion scolaire et les travaux manuels. Certains tableaux de la section traitant de |’en- 
seignement supérieur, particuliérement dans la division des différents types de colléges, sont 
nouveaux et contiennent les statistiques de ces colléges, classifiés sous différentes catégories: 
colléges agricoles, etc. De méme que celles concernant |’enseignement secondaire et l’enseigne- 
ment technique, ces données sont destinées 4 révéler les détails de l’éducation des adolescents 
et des adultes, lesquels présentent un intérét particulier. 


Le résumé qui fait l’objet du premier tableau constitue 4 proprement parler un inventaire 
complet de la situation scolaire; on y trouve le nombre des éléves et des étudiants fréquentant 
chacune des écoles grandes ou petites du Canada. Une autre innovation de ce rapport consiste 
en un tableau donnant la répartition d’un million environ d’écoliers des écoles canadiennes, tant 
publiques que privées, selon.leur Age et le niveau de leurs études. Ces chiffres qui embrassent 
chacune des provinces, ne peuvent manquer d’intéresser vivement les théoriciens qui considérent 
la pédagogie sous son aspect scientifique. Dans un autre tableau qui montre le niveau des études 
d’environ 400,000 garcons et autant de filles 4 un certain Age, on constate une différence marquée 
en faveur des filles. Les notices historiques sur les étapes parcourues par les différentes provinces 
sont insérées 4 la suggestion d’éducateurs éminents. 


Si l’on en juge par les tableaux statistiques et les commentaires, l’année 1922 témoigne d’un 
succés remarquable dans toutes les provinces. La population scolaire n’avait jamais été aussi 
considérable ni la moyenne d’assiduité aussi forte. Ce qui est plus encourageant encore, c’est 
que le graphique de la page 88 indique clairement que les progrés accomplis en 1922 ne sont ni 
accidentels, ni attribuables 4 des facteurs temporaires, mais qu’ils ont la conséquence naturelle 
de causes permanentes, dont les effets se font sentir depuis le commencement du siécle, et qui 
n’ont subi un temps d’arrét que par l’effet de la guerre et de l’épidémie d’influenza qui la suivit. 


RY H.COATS. 
Bureau Fédéral de la Statistique, Statisticien du Dominion. 
Ottawa, 1923. 
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INTRODUCTION—DEFINITION DES TERMES ET RESUME DES REGLEMENTS 
REGISSANT L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE 


Définition des termes 


Académie.—Dans la Nouvelle-Ecosse, simplement une haute école gratuite, accessible 4 tous les éléves 
du comté réunissant les conditions nécessaires; dans Québec, une école ot |’on professe les matiéres 
de l’enseignement primaire 4 chaque degré, c*’est-A-dire le programme des huit premiéres «années » 
dans les écoles catholiques et des onze premiéres «années» dans les écoles protestantes. Dans 
les autres provinces, le mot académie désigne généralement une institution indépendante, telle 
qu’un collége de garcons ou de filles, etc. 


Classe collégiale-——Au Manitoba, une école urbaine qui posséde trois instituteurs se consacrant exclusive- 
ment aux études de haute école, par opposition 4 la «haute école», laquelle ne posséde que deux 
de ces instituteurs. Cette classe se fait sous le méme toit qui abrite les classes élémentaires et 
sous la direction du méme principal. Cette derniére caractéristique la distingue de l’institut 
collégial, qui n’abrite que les classes de haute école et d’école technique. 


Collége affiié—Une institution ot l’on professe les matiéres enseignées dans les facultés universitaires et, 
s’il s’agit d’un collége professionnel, les études conduisant aux carriéres libérales; les diplémes 
d’un collége affilié sont décernés par l’université 4 laquelle il est affilié. La plupart des colléges 
affiliés (autres que les colléges professionnels) professent également des matiéres sortant du cadre 
de l’enseignement universitaire, c’est-a-dire que, souvent, ces colléges enseignent les matiéres 
préparatoires au baccalauréat, 4 partir de l’année d’entrée a la haute école, jusqu’a Vobtention du 
dipl6me de bachelier és- lettres, etc. L’enseignement commercial est aussi donné quelquefois 
dans ces colléges. 


Collége anneré.— Dans Québec, on dit d’un collége qu’il est annexé lorsque l’université se borne 4 |’appro- 
bation de son programme d’études et de ses réglements disciplinaires, 4 se faire représenter aux 
examens et 4 sanctionner les dipldmes accordés par ce collége. 


Collége associé.— Dans Québec, un collége associé est un collége affilié situé en dehors de la province. 


Collége classique.—Dans Québec, une institution d’enseignement secondaire presque identique aux colléges 
aati dont il vient d’étre parlé. Il n’est pas sous le contréle du département de |’Instruction 
publique. 


Collége commercial. —Dans notre pays, sh terme s’applique généralement 4 une institution privée ot l’on 
enseigne les matiéres commerciales ou quelques-unes d’entre elles, ainsi que la préparation litté- 
raire indispensable. En principe, ces institutions délivrent elles-mémes leurs propres diplémes; 
Si préparent également leurs éléves 4 subir des examens et concours tels que ceux du service 
civil, ete. 


Commissaires, Bureau des—Dans Québec, ot l’unité scolaire administrative est la municipalité, au lieu 
du district ou de la section, la commission scolaire majoritaire est appelée Bureau des Commis- 
saires, tandis que la commission minoritaire, (appelée dans les autres provinces «Commission de 
Vécole séparée ») qu’elle soit catholique ou protestante, porte le nom de Bureau des Syndics. 


Commissaires d@ école-—Ce nom est donné dans la Nouvelle-Ecosse aux membres des commissions scolaires 
des villes incorporées. 


Commissaires de district.— Dans la Nouvelle-Ecosse, le territoire appelé «district scolaire » dans toutes les 
autres provinces, sauf Québec et Ontario, est appelé section scolaire; toutes ces sections forment 33 
«districts »), administrés par des commissaires de district, dont les attributions consistent essen- 
asp & modifier les limites des sections scolaires; leur secrétaire procéde & l’inspection des 
écoles. 


Degrés élémentaires.— Dans les écoles primaires de Québec, les quatre premiéres «années » des écoles catho- 
liques et les sept premiéres «années des écoles protestantes; dans toutes les autres provinces, les 
degrés I 4 VIII inclusivement, sauf dans le cas des «Junior High Schools » ot les degrés VII et VIII 
inclusivement sont distraits de I’ enseignement primaire. 


Degré intermédiaire—Dans la Cblombie Britannique, le troisiéme livre de lecture (ou degrés V et VI) 
de l’enseignement primaire et la troisiéne année des degrés de haute école. 


Degrés scolaires.—La subdivision du travail dans les écoles ordinaires, les degrés élémentaires étant, dans 
la plupart des provinces, les huit premiers, et les degrés secondaires ceux numérotés de IX 4 XII. 


Degrés api .—Les degrés scolaires au-dessus du degré VIII, embrassant ordinairement les degrés 
a 


Département de l’instruction publique.—Le corps administratif chargé de l’instruction publique; dans Québec, 
le département n’est pas sous la direction immédiate du gouvernement provincial, mais le secré- 
taire provincial sert de trait-d’union entre ces deux organes; dans les autres provinces il forme l’un 
des ministéres du gouvernement provincial. 
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Définition des termes—Suite. 


District scolaire-—Dans toutes les provinces, a l'exception de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, Québec et Ontario, la 
plus petite unité scolaire administrative gouvernée par une commission scolaire (on l’appelle 
«section » dans la Nouvelle-Ecosse et Ontario); en ce qui concerne la Nouvelle-Ecosse, voir ci- 
dessus au mot «Commissaires de district »; dans Ontario, ce terme signifie un district de haute 
école; dans Québec, c’est une subdivision de la municipalité scolaire, laquelle tient lieu du district 
des autres provinces. 


District mineur.—Terme autrefois employé dans |’Ile du Prince-Edouard pour désigner un district scolaire 
dans lequel le nombre des écoliers inscrits et le niveau de leur fréquentation scolaire étaient insuffi- 
sants pour justifier l’allocation du gouvernement 4 |’instituteur. 


District municipal.—Voir «Commissaires de district ». 


District pauvre—Au Nouveau-Brunswick, un district scolaire qui ne peut exister qu’avec l’aide d’une allo- 
cation spéciale du gouvernement. 


Division scolaire—En Colombie Britannique, l’une des classes d’une école. 


Ecole.——Dans la Nouvelle-Ecosse, le Nouveau-Brunswick et la Saskatchewan, une classe dirigée par un 
instituteur; dans les autres provinces l’école proprement dite, prise dans son sens abstrait. 


Ecole a classes multiples.—Une école ayant plus d’une classe ou plus d’un instituteur. 


Ecole assistée.—Dans la Colombie Britannique, une école dont l’instituteur est payé entiérement par la 
province. 


Ecoles de jour, sous le contréle administratif, ordinaires ou générales.—C’est ainsi que l’on désigne dans ce 
‘rapport (le mot écoles «générales » est employé dans les rapports de la Nouvelle-Ecosse), toutes 
les écoles de jour enseignant les matiéres des écoles ordinaires (écoles maternelles et degrés I a 
XIT) et placées sous le contréle du département de |’Instruction publique, pour les distinguer d’une 
part, des écoles techniques, des écoles spéciales et des écoles du soir placées sous le contréle admi- 
nistratif et, d’autre part, des écoles privées ou indépendantes; ces termes englobent toutes les 
écoles primaires publiques de Québec et les écoles publiques, séparées et secondaires d’Ontario, de 
la Saskatchewan et des autres provinces ot ces termes sont usités. 


Ecole de premiére classe.—Dans |’Ile du Prince-Edouard, une école & classes multiples organisée au point 
de vue du personnel et du matériel, de maniére 4 enseigner aussi bien les matiéres de haute école 
que le programme primaire. 


Ecole élémentaire.—Ecole organisée pour enseigner les matiéres du programme élémentaire. 
Ecoles générales.—Voir «écoles du jour, etc. ». 


Ecole indépendante.—Dans Québec, une école n’étant pas sous le contréle direct du département de 1’ Ins- 
truction publique. Les écoles primaires indépendantes, de méme que les écoles placées sous le 
contréle administratif se divisent en élémentaires, modéles et académies. 


»Y 


Ecole intermédiaire—Au Manitoba, une école 4 classes multiples possédant un instituteur enseignant les 
matiéres de haute école. 


Ecole maternelle primaire —Dans Ontario, une école ou classe combinant les caractéristiques de l’école 
maternelle et de l’école primaire. 


Ecole modéle-—Dans Québec, c’était autrefois une école organisée pour l’enseignement des matiéres pri- 
maires jusques et y compris la sixiéme année dans les écoles catholiques et la neuviéme année 
dans les écoles protestantes. On l’appelle maintenant «école intermédiaire ». Dans Ontario, on 
emploie ce terme en deux sens différents: (1) une école normale dont les éléves obtiennent des 
diplémes d’instituteur de troisiéme classe (2) une école mise a la portée des normaliens pour qu’ ils 
se familiarisent avec la pratique pédagogique. Dans toutes les autres provinces c’est cette der- 
niére signification qui est donnée. 


Ecole primaire.—Dans Québec, c’est le nom donné aux écoles ordinaires de jour sous le contréle du départe- 
ment de I’Instruction publique, ainsi qu’a certaines écoles indépendantes; ce terme est employé 
par opposition 4 école secondaire, école spéciale et école supérieure (université), mais les écoles 
secondaires de cette province ne sont pas exactement identiques 4 celle des autres provinces et les 
écoles primaires correspondent aux écoles générales des autres provinces. 


Ecole publique.—Dans Ontario, |’école primaire de la majorité sous le contréle des la province, par opposi- 
tion 4 l’école séparée sous le contréle de la province; dans la plupart des autres provinces on appelle 
écoles publiques celles qui sont placées sous le contréle immédiat du gouvernement, pour les dis- 
tinguer des écoles particuliéres ou privées. 
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Définition des termes—Fin. 


Ecoles rurales municipales—Dans la Colombie Britannique, des écoles, fusionnées ou non, mais réunies 
sous l’administration d’une commission municipale unique, au lieu d’avoir chacune leur commission 
des syndics, ainsi que cela se pratique dans Québec. II existe également au Manitoba un certain 
nombre de districts de cette nature. 


Ecoles secondaires.—Dans la plupart des provinces, des écoles ot l’on dispense l’enseignement secondaire; 
dans Québec, ce terme s’applique exclusivement aux colléges classiques et autres institutions indé- 
pendantes ot l’on donne le cours classique, lesquels ne sont pas sous le contréle du gouvernement. 


Ecole séparée.—Dans Ontario, la Saskatchewan et l’Alberta, on appelle ainsi l’école d’une minorité reli- 
gieuse placée sous le contréle administratif; dans Québec, la méme école est appelée école des 
syndics, pour la distinguer de l’école des commissaires qui est celle de la majorité, cette derniére 
étant soit catholique, soit protestante, selon le cas. 


Ecoles spéciales.—Ecoles autres que les écoles générales, mais d’un degré inférieur 4 l’enseignement supé- 
rieur, telles que les écoles du soir, les écoles techniques, etc. 


Ecole supérieure.— Dans Québec, une école consacrée a l’enseignement supérieur. Au Notiveau-Brunswick!, 
une école destinée A l’enseignement des matiéres de haute école, gratuite et accessible 4 tous les 
enfants d’Age scolaire d’une paroisse. Dans la Colombie-Britannique, une école ov |’on enseigne 
les matiéres de l’enseignement primaire supérieur et de deux classes de haute école. 


Ecole technique.— Une école se consacrant exclusivement 4 l’enseignement pratique des arts et métiers; des 
travaux manuels, etc. 


Fusion ou centralisation —L’union en une seule institution enseignante de plusieurs écoles rurales ou bien 
d’écoles rurales et d’école de ville ou de village, soit parce que ces écoles sont individuellement 
trop petites ou trop pauvres, soit dans le but de créer une école A classes multiples et d’obtenir 
certains avantages, tels que le transport des écoliers, etc. Quelquefois, la fusion n’est pas néces- 
sairement compléte. Le district original peut étre un «grand district», possédant une école 4 
classes multiples ainsi que le moyen d‘y transporter les enfants. 


«High Schools »—Dans toutes les provinces, une école possédant au moins un instituteur de l’un ou |’autre 
sexe, consacrant la plupart de son temps 4 l’enseignement des matiéres au-dessus de la classe VIII. 
«Pure High School» est une institution ot l’on ne professe aucune des matiéres au-dessous de celles 
du degré IX (ou du degré VIII, avec sujets de haute école, tels que algébre, latin, etc.) 


Inspecteur.— Dans toutes les provinces, 4 l’exception de Québec et Ontario, un fonctionnaire nommé par les 
gouvernements provinciaux pour inspecter les écoles d’une circonscription délimitée. Dans Ontario, 
les inspecteurs de comtés ou de cités sont nommés par les conseils, qui paient la moitié de leur 
traitement; dans les régions inorganisées les inspecteurs sont nommeés et payés par la province; il 
en est de méme des inspecteurs de l’enseignement secondaire et des inspecteurs en chef. Dans 
Québec, l’inspecteur est nommé et payé par le département de 1|’Instruction publique. 


Institut collégial.—Dans Ontario, le Manitoba et la Saskatchewan, une haute école proprement dite ou une 
école technique qui s’est élevée 4 un certain degré d’excellence, tant au point de vue du personnel 
que du matériel scolaire; dans les autres provinces un <«collége ». 


Salle de classe.—Au Nouveau-Brunswick, un petit local contigu a la salle de classe ot l’on envoie de temps 
& autre les éléves spécialement confiés aux soins du sous-maitre. Dans les autres provinces, la 
classe elle-méme. 


Section pauvre.—Existe en Nouvelle-Ecosse, avec la méme signification que le district pauvre dont il est 
parlé plus haut. 


Section scolaire.-—Terme usité en Nouvelle-Ecosse et dans Ontario dans le méme sens que district scolaire 
plus haut défini. 


Surintendant.— Un instituteur expérimenté nommé par la commission scolaire d’une cité et 4 qui est confié 
la haute direction de toutes les écoles administrées par cette commission. I] remplit les fonctions 
de conseiller de la commission; il joue le méme réle pour l’ensemble des écoles que le principal 
dans son école. 


Syndic oficiel—Un syndic spécialement nommé pour solutionner les difficultés extraordinaires qui peuvent 
se présenter dans un district scolaire ou bien pour remplacer la commission scolaire lorsque celle-ci 
refuse ou néglige de remplir les devoirs que lui imposent les lois scolaires. 
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Age de l’entrée facultative aux écoles 


(1) Ile du Prince-Edouard.—Les enfants du district scolaire de 6 4 16 ans; les enfants plus Agés s'il y a 
de la place. f 

(2) Nouvelle-Ecosse.—Les syndics d’école doivent prendre les mesures nécessaires pour recevoir dans 
les écoles tous les enfants du district, A4gés de plus de 5 ans, qui se présentent. 

(3) Nouveau-Brunswick.—Les syndics d’école doivent prendre les mesures nécessaires pour recevoir 
‘ate les écoles tous les enfants du district 4gés de 6 4 20 ans; les autres enfants sont admis s’il y a de la 
place. 

(4) Québec.—Généralement de 7 A 16 ans dans les écoles primaires, mais une contribution est presque 
toujours exigée et les enfants de 7 4 14 ans doivent payer cette contribution, qu’ils fréquentent l’école ou 
non. : 

(5) Ontario—Les enfants de 5 & 21 ans sont admis gratuitement aux écoles publiques (sauf ceux dont 
les parents paient leurs taxes 4 l’école séparée); les écoles séparées sont gratuites A l’usage de ces derniers. 

(6) Manitoba.—Tous les enfants d’un district scolaire rural de 5 A 21 ans et d’un district scolaire urbain 
de 6 4 21 ans ont le droit d’exiger une place a l’école. y 

(7) Saskatchewan.—Dans les districts ruraux et les villages, entre 5 et 21 ans; dans les villes et les cités 
entre 6 et 21 ans. 

(8) Alberta.—Tous les enfants sont admis dans les écoles dés qu’ils ont atteint l’Age de 6 ans. 


(9) Colombie-Britannique.—Les écoles doivent recevoir tous les enfants Agés de 5 A 16 ans. 


Scolarité obligatoire 


(1) Ile du Prince-Edoward.—De 7 & 13 ans inclusivement; la fréquentation mensuelle doit atteindre 
60 p.c. de la durée de l’ouverture des classes. 

(2) Nouvelle-Ecosse.—De 7 & 14 ans dans les écoles rurales; de 6 A 16 ans dans les villes et les cités. Les 
enfants de ces Ages doivent fréquenter réguliérement les écoles, soit rurales, soit urbaines, et doivent four- 
nir une justification lorsque leur absence dure cinq jours; les parents et tuteurs, outre les amendes auxquelles 
ils s’exposent, peuvent voir ajouter A leurs taxes 2 cents par jour d’absence, afin d’indemniser la section de 
la réduction de son allocation, 4 laquelle l’expose l’absence de ces éléves. 

(3) Nouveau-Brunswick.—(Sur résolution des syndics, mais la question doit étre tranchée A chaque 
réunion annuelle), de 7 4 12 ans, ou bien jusqu’au degré VII; 4 St-John, Chatham et Newcastle, de 6 A 14 
ae phil Getat ey 80 jours entiers. La commission scolaire peut interdire le travail des enfants de moins 

e 16 ans. F 

(4) Québec.—L’école n’est pas obligatoire. 

(5) Ontario.— 

(a) Les enfants de 8 4 14 ans doivent aller 4 l’école chaque jour sans exception; entre 5 et 8 ans, l’école 
est facultative, mais ceux qui se sont faits inscrire doivent assister assid iment aux classes pendant toute 
l’année scolaire. 

(b) Les adolescents de 14 4 16 ans qui n’ont pas poussé leurs études jusqu’a la préparation A l’admission 
dans une université sont tenus A la frequentation quotidienne de l’école; ceux qui en sont exemptés, en raison 
de circonstances qui les obligent A travailler, doivent fréquenter l’école pendant au moins 400 heures par an, 
dans les municipalités ayant organisé des cours 4 leur usage. Cette disposition est en vieueur depuis sep- 
tembre 1921. En septembre 1922, les municipalités urbaines ayant une population de 5,000 Ames ou plus, 
seront obligatoirement tenues d’organiser des classes spécialement dans ce but. 

(c) Les adolescents de 16 & 18 ans qui n’ont pas fréquenté l’école réguliérement jusqu’a l’Age de 16 ans 
et qui n’ont pas poussé leurs études jusqu’d l’admission a l’université doivent fréquenter l’école pendant 
320 heures par an. Cette loi entrera en vigueur en septembre 1923. 

(6) Manitoba.—Tous les enfants de 7 A 14 ans qui n’ont pas encore atteint la fin de leurs études doivent 
assister réguliérement 4 l’école. Tout éléve de plus de 14 ans, s’il est inscrit, ne peut s’absenter de l’école. 
Un enfant de plus de 12 ans peut étre exempté pendant six semaines par an, pendant lesquelles il peut tra- 
vailler. Sauf cette exception, il est interdit de faire travailler les enfants de moins de l4ans. La commis- 
sion scolaire d’un district, possédant un fonctionnaire spécialement chargé de surveiller l’assiduité, peut 
obliger les enfants 4 aller & l’école jusqu’a l’Age de 15 ans. 

(7) Saskatchewan.—Tous les enfants de 7 & 15 ans, qui n’ont pas dépassé le degré VIII, doivent fréquen- 
ter l’école sans interruption. Le travail des enfants de moins de 15 ans est interdit. Les sourds-muets de 
8 4 15 ans doivent fréquenter une institution au moins sept mois par an. 

(8) Alberta.—Tous les enfants de 7 4 15 ans, doivent fréquenter |’école sans interruption. 

(9) Colombie-Britannique.—Tous les enfants de 7 & 14 ans inclusivement, doivent fréquenter l’école 
sans interruption pendant l’année scolaire. 


Année scolaire et vacances 


Ile du Prince-Edouard.—Du premier juillet au 30 juin; financiérement, 4 Charlottetown et Summerside, 
année civile ou de calendrier. A Charlottetown et Summerside (et dans les autres villes qui peuvent 
adopter cette mesure) les vacances sont de huit semaines en été et d’une semaine en décembre. Ailleurs, 
les vacances d’été durent six semaines et commencent le premier juillet, 4 quoi viennent s’ajouter 2 semaines 
en octobre et une semaine en décembre. ‘Toutefois, au choix du district, il peut y avoir 3 semaines en mai, 
3 semaines en octobre et 1 semaine soit en juillet, soit en décembre. 


_ ,.. Nouvelle-Ecosse—Du premier aotit au 31 juillet. Les vacances d’été durent & peu prés 8 semaines en 
juillet et aofit (mais avec le consentement de l’inspecteur, les syndics d’école peuvent placer ces vacances 
en janvier et février), plus 2 semaines commengant le samedi qui précéde Noél. 
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Année scolaire et vacances—Fin. 


N ouveau-Brunswick.— Du premier juillet au 30 juin, avec des vacances d’été de 8 semaines commengant 
le premier juillet et des vacances d’hiver de 2 semaines commengant le samedi qui précéde Noél. 


_ Québec.—Du premier juillet au 30 juin. Les réglements du_comité catholique exigent que les écoles 
soient fermées chaque année du premier juillet au premier lundi de septembre; les réglements du comité 
protestant, du premier juillet au 15 aot, mais dans la pratique, les écoles ouvrent au commencement de 
septembre. 


Ontario—Dans les écoles publiques et dans les écoles séparées, l’année scolaire se divise en deux 
semestres, du premier septembre au 22 décembre et du 3 janvier au 20 juin; dans l’enseignement secondaire 
(hautes écoles et instituts collégiaux) l’année scolaire est la méme, si ce n’est que ces écoles s’ouvrent le 
premier mardi de septembre. II existe, de plus, une semaine de vacances aprés Paques. Les statistique 
relatives aux écoles publiques et aux écoles séparées, que l’on trouvera dans ce rapport, sont basées sur les 
deux semestres qui constituent l’année de calendrier, tandis que celles concernant les écoles secondaires 
les écoles normales, les écoles techniques, etc., couvrent l’année commengant en septembre. 


Manitoba.—Du premier juillet au 30 juin, avec les vacances suivantes: 
(a) Paques—la totalité de la semaine commengant le jour de Paques. 
(b) Mi-été—du premier juillet au troisiéme lundi d’aott, ces deux jours inclus, ou bien, par réso- 
lution spéciale de la commission scolaire, jusqu’au premier jour de septembre. 
(c) Noél—du 24 décembre au 2 janvier, ces deux jours inclus. 


Saskatchewan.—Financiérement, année de calendrier; statistiquement, du premier juillet au 30 juin, 
(toutefois, jusqu’en 1920, les statistiques couvrent l’année de calendrier). 
Vacances—dans les villages et les districts ruraux, au moins 7 semaines par an, dont une partie, variant 
entre 1 et 6 semaines, doit étre en été; les vacances d’été se placent entre le premier juillet et le 
premier octobre et celles d’hiver entre le 23 décembre et le 15 février. Dans les villes et les cités, 
au moins 7 semaines, dont 6 semaines 4 partir du 2 juillet et 9 jours 4 partir du 23 décembre dans 
écoles ouvertes l’année antiére une semaine suivant Paques. 


Alberta.—Financiérement, année de calendrier; statistiquement, du premier juillet au 30 juin. (Toute- 
fois, jusqu’en 1920, les statistiques couvraient l’année de calendrier). 
Vacances—dans les districts ruraux, de 7 4 10 semaines; les vacances d’été se placent entre le 15 juin 
et le premier septembre, celles d’hiver entre le 24 septembre et le 2 janvier. Dans les cités et les 
villes, de huit 4 douze semaines. 


Colombie-Britannique.—Du premier juillet au 30 juin. Vacances d’été depuis le dernier vendredi de 
juin jusqu’au mardi qui suit immédiatement la Féte du Travail. Vacances d’hiver, 2 semaines précédant 
le premier lundi de janvier; vacances de PAques, 4 jours suivant le lundi de Paques. 
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lére PARTIE—L’ INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE AU 
CANADA PENDANT L’ANNEE 1922 


CHAP. I.—RESUME GENERAL 


(1) LOCAUX SCOLAIRES ET PERSONNEL ENSEIGNANT 


La population scolaire du Canada est de 2,109,000 Ames, ou prés d’un quart de sa population 
totale. De cette gent écoliére, environ 100,000 enfants sont dans des écoles privées, dont 55,000 
dans des écoles subventionnées par |’Etat sans étre sous son contréle; plus de 60,000 dans les 
colléges et universités; 13,000 dans les écoles indiennes qui sont maintenues partie par le gouver- 
nement et partie par les organisations religieuses; 9,000 dans les écoles normales; 1,600 dans les 
écoles pour aveugles et pour sourds; 80,000 dans des classes ou écoles d’apprentissage sous le 
controle de |’Etat et 1,860,000 dans les écoles ordinaires du jour sous le controle administratif. 


Des 1,860,000 fréquentant les écoles sous le contréle administratif, et des 55,000 se trouvent 
dans des écoles privées partiellement subventionnées; environ 590,000 sont dans les 62 plus grandes 
cités ou villes du pays; 555,000 dans d’autres écoles 4 classes multiples, dont 114,000 dans des 
écoles rurales centralisées, tandis que 770,000, ou environ 40 p.c. du total, sont dans des écoles 
& classe unique et, pour la plupart, dans les districts ruraux. 


Ces 1,900,000 enfants des écoles publiques, ou des écoles indépendantes subventionnées 
sont répartis dans 51,000 salles de classe, ot: l’enseignement est donné, 4 une époque ou a l’autre 
de l’année, par 60,000 instituteurs et institutrices, la proportion des instituteurs quant aux 
institutrices étant de un & cing. Comme les 51,000 classes représentent le nombre d’instituteurs 
enseignant en méme temps (sauf pour les instituteurs qui n’ont pas charge d’une salle de classe) 
il doit y avoir eu environ 10,000 changements au cours de l’année. II faut aussi se rappeler que 
le nombre d’éléves est quelque peu grossi par le fait que quelques enfants ont changé de localité 
au cours de l’année et ont été comptés plus d’une fois dans les inscriptions scolaires. Il n’y a 
pas de doute que ces cas sont plus nombreux dans les provinces nouvelles et qui se développent 
rapidement, que dans les vieilles provinces ot la population est plus sédentaire. 


La moyenne des 1,900,000 par classe. est de 37, mais comme il y a dans les districts ruraux 
_ peu peuplés un grand nombre d’écoles 4 classe unique ot le nombre d’éléves varie de 3 4 15, il 
n’est pas exagéré de diré que la moyenne des classes est de 40 éléves, et cela sous certaine réserve, 
car dans les centres urbains la tendance est plutét 4 augmentation du nombre d’éléves dans une 
classe, et dans les écoles 4 classes multiples, il est d’environ 45; aussi, parce qu’il y a un plus grand 
nombre d’enfants dans les classes des tout petits que dans celles des plus Agés. - 


La moyenne de fréquentation de ces 1,900,000 enfants a été de 140 jours sur une année 
scolaire de 200 jours. II serait peut-étre plus explicite de dire qu’environ la moitié des enfants 
ont assisté a l’école moins de 135 ou 140 jours, et que l’autre moitié a dépassé cette période 
tandis qu’environ un sixiéme a fait moins de trois mois. 


(2) PROGRES DE L’ANNEE 


L’année 1922 montre sur les précédentes une amélioration dans pratiquement toutes les 
phases de la vie scolaire qui se prétent 4 l’analyse statistique. Ila été inséré dans ce travail un 
certain nombre de tableaux historiques pour illustrer la tendance du mouvement pédagogique. 
Il convient de mentionner parmi ces derniers les tableaux d’inscriptions et de moyennes de fré- 
quentation depuis qu’il est tenu compte de ces données, jusqu’A nos jours, pages 84 et 87; 
les tableaux de recettes et déboursés, page 137 & 141; un tableau montrant l’inégalité numérique 
entre garcons et filles dans les degrés secondaires, page 112; un tableau montrant par province 
d’oti viennent les éléves des degrés secondaires et leur destination probable, page 111. L’étude 
de ces tableaux justifie la conclusion que le désir de s’instruire est de plus en plus grand chaque 
année, puisque l’augmentation de la gent écoliére est beaucoup plus rapide que celle de la popula- 
tion, ou que les moyens de s’instruire sont maintenant beaucoup plus effectifs et ont placé l’ins- 
truction mieux 4 la portée de toutes les classes sociales, ou, en d’autres termes, que l’outillage 
pour la protection de l’enfant devient de plus en plus puissant. II est plutét probable que 
augmentation de la population scolaire est due aux effets combinés de ces trois causes. La 
méme chose peut étre dite de ce trait si important de la pédagogie, peut-étre le plus important, 
la régularité de la fréquentation. Le tableau des moyennes de fréquentation quotidienne ne 
réfléte guére la régularité, parce qu’il prend sur le méme pied les écoles qui ont été ouvertes une 
partie de l’année seulement et celles qui l’ont été tout le temps; de plus, les moyennes conduisent 
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souvent 2 des conclusions erronées. Tout de méme, ces moyennes sont les seuls chiffres sur 
lesquels on puisse se baser pour déterminer la régularité de fréquentation scolaire dans toutes les 
provinces, et c’est beaucoup mieux que rien. Des chiffres plus précis donnés par quelques pro- 
vinces, tableau 61, aident A l’interprétation du tableau des moyennes de fréquentation et & prouver 
que l’amélioration de la moyenne est réellement une amélioration générale.’ 


Le diagramme de la page 88 met les dépenses du gouvernement en regard de celles des 
contribuables. Ici, les courbes sont divergentes et les lignes d’éloignent; la plus grande partici- 
pation des contribuables devrait indiquer que la masse du public s’intéresse de plus en plus a 
la cause de l’éducation. 


Le tableau 61 montre que l’inégalité numérique entre garcons et filles dans les degrés 
secondaires ne devrait étre que temporaire. Une des constatations frappantes de l’année sco- 
laire 1921-22 montre A l’évidence que les jeunes gens reviennent 4 l’école. Par la progression 
d’année en année, il est facile de se rendre compte qu’il ne s’agit pas 14 d’une exception pour 
1922, mais que, tout comme pour l’assiduité et les contributions, ¢’est une tendance bien affirmée 
dont les interruptions sont facilement expliquées, quand il s’en produit. 


Le tableau 59 montrant la provenance des éléves des hautes écoles dans une province est 
particuligrement intéressant parce qu’il montre le nombre grandissant des enfants d’ouvriers 
bénéficiant de l’enseignement secondaire. Généralement, |’augmentation des inscriptions dans 
les degrés secondaires et supérieurs est beaucoup plus prononcée que dans les degrés inférieurs, 
et, dans les degrés élémentaires il y a presque wniformité dans le chiffre des inscriptions. Ceci 
n’aurait pas grande signification si la population était stationnaire et s’il n’était pas reconnu 
que les écoles recrutent chaque année un plus grand nombre de débutants. Par exemple, le fait 
que d’année en année, le coefficient d’augmentation du degré I est plus faible que celui du degré 
VIII est l’indication d’un grand progrés. Cela peut signifier que le degré I et les autres degrés 
inférieurs ne recoivent plus de nouveaux éléves alors que les degrés plus élevés sont renforcés 
par le retour de ceux qui ont passé un ou deux ans hors de l’école, 4 cause de la guerre; ou pour 
d’autres raisons, ou tout simplement des éléves du degré VIII forcés de répéter leur année vu la 
sévérité extraordinaire des examens de |’été précédent; ou le résultat de trés nombreuses promo- 
tions du degré VII au cours de l’année; ou encore un dédoublement dt au fait que nombre d’éléves 
ayant commencé leur année dans le degré VIII d’une école rurale, l’ont terminée dans une école 
urbaine. La premiére possibilité est éliminée par le fait que les inscriptions générales augmentent 
rapidement, et par ce que les provinces tiennent note du nombre de débutants chaque année, 
lesquels augmentent aussi rapidement. Dans la Nouvelle-Ecosse, par exemple, il a été observé 
au cours de 1921-22: (1) que le nombre de commengants dans le degré I était beaucoup plus 
considérable que l’année précédente; (2) qu’il y avait diminution dans le nombre de ceux qui 
devaient répéter leur année dans le degré I; (3) qu’il y avait une forte augmentation dans les 
degrés plus avancés; (4) qu’il y avait dans le total des inscriptions une augmentation de 5,000, 
ou de 5 pour cent. L’élévation du coefficient d’augmentation dans les degrés supérieurs doit 
done étre considérée comme une amélioration marquée. D’autre part, comme la progression 
est constante et égale de degré en degré, il est pratiquement impossible que le coefficient d’aug- 
mentation dans le degré VIII soit da A la répétition de l’un quelconque des degrés inférieurs. 


On trouve ce qui est peut-¢tre la plus grande preuve de progrés dans une observation qu! » 
échappe A l’expression statistique. Le grand nombre d’entrées aux écoles normales et les nom- 
breuses inscriptions aux écoles d’été pour instituteurs démontrent que la nécessité d’employer 
des maitres ou mattresses peu qualifiés est 4 peu prés disparue. Le pliant, encarté a la page 128 
montrant les conditions régissant l’obtention des diplémes, est une indication que la tendance 
est A rehausser au niveau du certificat du degré XI, ou A l’équivalent de la matriculation univer- 
sitaire, les qualifications requises pour le certificat de la derniére classe. I] y a aussi tendance 4 
prolonger le stage de formation professionnelle. Cette formation a été remodelée pour bien 
s’adapter aux besoins nouveaux créés par l’introduction de l’hygiéne scolaire, des travaux manuels, 
des sciences ménagéres, des classes spéciales de la préparation 4 l’apprentissage, etc., dans le 
cours ordinaire. 


(3) MANIFESTATIONS SOCIOLOGIQUES 


Parmi les problémes scolaires autour desquels se concentrent toutes les énergies des éduca- 
teurs, il y a les retards sous toutes les formes; l’hygiéne scolaire sous ses aspects physiques, 
mental et moral; et l’organisation de l’école rurale. Le lecteur trouvera plus loin, dans la revue 
de l’enseignement dans chaque province, une courte esquisse historique des efforts faits dans ce 
sens jusqu’A maintenant. Les statistiques de l’hygiéne scolaire, couvrant l’inspection médicale 
les classes spéciales et les terrains de jeux, se trouveront page 120, et un sommaire du travai 
de comité canadien de l’hygiéne mentale, page 56. L’importance du probléme des retarda- 


IN .B.—En fait, l’augmentation montrée dans la moyenne de fréquentation quotidienne est en-dessous de l’augmentation 
réelle pour deux raisons: le nombre d’éccles restant ouvertes toute |’année est plus grand que par les années passées, de sorte 
que la moyenne quotidienne basée sur le nombre de jours pendant lesquels les écoles étaient ouvertes veut maintenant dire 
plus qu’autrefois; il est en méme temps vrai qu’un faible pourcentage d’augmentation dans la moyenne de fréquentation 
quotidienne n’a d’importance qu’en autant, non pas que toute la population écoliére a été un peu plus assidue qu’antérieure- 
ment, mais que toute une catégorie d’éléves, fréquentant l’école pendant une période décidément trop courte, s’améliorent 
d’une maniére appréciable. Comme exemple: en 1904, la fréquentationmoyenne d’une province était de 55-8 pour cent de 
l’inscription, et en 1922, elle était de 69-5. Cette amélioration de 14 pour cent en 18 ans est trés considérable, mais elle ne 
laisse pas discerner & premiére vue toute sa valeur. Avant 1904, plus de 42 pour cent des éléves allaient 4 
l’école moins de 100 jours—une période insuffisante—alors que 34 pour cent seulement y allaient pendant 150 jours ou plus, 
ce qui peut étre considéré comme satisfaisant. En 1922, environ 25 pour cent ont eu moins de 100 jours de présence, alors 
que plus de 55 pour cent ont dépassé 150 jours. 
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Pourcentage de ceux.quixccommencent,avant l’Age dei62 ans..<.62<0. cceideu. cab cecum cdleebAs cand em ace 28 
Pourcentage de ceux qui commencent entre 6} et 7 ans dont 17 pour cent ont 62 ans.................. 52 
Pourcentage de ceux qui.commencent.a l’Age de 8 ans. 02 )0..: 2. oe oe ee eo 12 
Pourcentage de ceux quicommencent 4 l’Age de 9 ans..i.......00.. ccc cece cece vcvll cccbeccdecececce 4-5 
lRourcentace deceuxiqni commencential ave derlOansacsdte sce ccc. iste 28 bed Moet pee 1:7 
Pourcentaze de ceux qurcommiencent 21’Age dell ans. 6.0.0.5... o 00. e ake esse ccc scene cdeclgudseenek 0-9 
Pourcentage de‘ceux.qui commenecent a l’age de 12 ans. 0025.2) J besa. los fon Sec oles cs Pewee 0-4 
Pourcentage de ceux qui commencent A l’Age de 13 ans ou plus..........0 ccc cece ec cece ete ccuccucuues 0:5 


Par le tableau 12, page 92, on voit que sur 61,802 enfants de six ans, ou moins, 60,450 
sont dans le degré I, ou 4 l’école maternelle, et, que des 151,523 enfants de sept ans, ou de moins 
sept ans, seulement 15,431, ou 10 pour cent ont passé le degré I, bien que 61,802 d’entre eux 
n’aient que six ans, ou moins, et que parmi ces derniers, 26,000 aient 614 ans, ou 7 ans au prochain 
anniversaire. Si 28 pour cent commencent leurs classes avant l’Age de 61% ans, 14 pour cent a 
Page de 614 ans, et 35 pour cent 4 7 ans, le tableau devrait montrer que la proportion des éléves de 
7 ans (qui est l’équivalent de 714 ans) dans les degrés supérieurs relativement au degré I devrait étre 
de 45 a, 35; c’est-A-dire que le degré I devrait avoir 44 pour cent des éléves 4gés de 7 ans. Comme 
question de fait, ilen a 83 pour cent, etlesdegrés supérieurs n’en ont pas plus qu’ils n’en pourraient 
avoir si aucun éléve n’avait commencé ses classes avant 64, ou 7 ans au prochain anniversaire. Par 
conséquent, il est difficile de croire que les enfants gagnent du temps en commencant leurs classes & 
trés bas dge, sauf dans des cas exceptionnels. Mais les 35,000 en bas de 63 font & peu prés 4 pour cent 
du_total des inscriptions. Comme il y a environ 51,000 salles de classe dans toutes les écoles 
ordinaires du Canada, ils occupent 2,080 salles de classe, et en moyenne absorbent 4 pour cent 
des dépenses totales, soit environ $4,000,000. 

Pour les Ages de 7 4 13 ans, les degrés médians sont comme suit: 


Age Degré Age Degré 
ME ORS ess TR ters ACE. RE Se A hts ai 1-58 DRA ie Be Raa nD. i 3 SURE RIOR, heed oat gee Re Of pane oe 4-74 
Sead avec Naan. ce ore keane, APeR AT AE PR iy EO 2-17 LOPEDS ee SNR en En eRe, Je RMR A pene: Aer 5-60 
OEP See rte ee ee a RY) Cae ee 2-87 Lid Ween MES PTs MISE Tok hh, em lane a ee lee ee ee 6-53 
LOM ae ere We hc Fk hee eid 3°89 


En faisant une moyenne du degré médian pour tous les Ages, nous obtenons le degré 4.50» 
ce qui nous conduit aux déductions suivantes qui méritent considération. 


RETARDATAIRES AVANCES 
DEL Pes. SPN PEE EN OAPs AS SORE EMRE Dd BEET. 159,140 ou 23-8 pour cent du total 122,534 ou 19 pour cent du total. 
7; CACHE SO SARS Sane Mee mn ee SSS neces ee 62,596 ou 9-9 pour cent du total 41, 206 ou 6-5 pour cent du total. 
SUES OUED INS set eee es Lert ook che RES Abo, Boi Pree 26,072 ou 4-1 pour cent du total 14,551 ou 2-3 pour cent du total. 
FGUSIE Re Rae see ee ee ae 238,808 ou 87-8 pour cent du total 178, 291 ou 28-2 pour cent du total. 


Il est extrémement douteux que le nombre de ceux qui sont en retard de trois ans ait quelque 
rapport avec le nombre des éléves qui sont entrés A l’école trois ans plus 4gés que les autres, ou 
que le nombre de ceux qui sont trois ans en avance soit affecté par ceux qui sont entrés trés jeunes. 
Les retards dépassent les avances de 10 pour cent du total, ou de 34 pour cent des avances, et 
les retardataires de trois ans ou plus sont presque deux fois aussi nombreux que les avancés de 
trois ans ou plus. Cela n’est probablement pas di autant au fait que les enfants dont l’intelli- 
gence est inférieure 4 la moyenne sont plus nombreux que ceux qui dépassent la moyenne, mais 
plutdt au fait que les enfants d’une intelligence au-dessus de la moyenne sont toujours les premiéres 
victimes de toutes les conditions qui leur sont inadéquates. 

Ml y a une remarquable uniformité d’Ages des débuts scolaires entre les différentes provinces, et les différences entre 
les Ages sont 4 peu prés égales. Ainsi, la compilation d’une province qui manquait, et qui est arrivée en retard d’un an, a 
donné des résultats qui étaient presque exactement semblables. Ceci permettrait de conclure que 30 pour cent des enfants 


entrent ; ’école a l’Age de 63 ans; 40 pour cent, entre 63 et 7 ans; 12 pour cent 48 ans; 4 pour cent & 9 ans et 4 pour cent 4 10 
ans ou plus. 
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CHAPITRE 2—RESUME PAR PROVINCES 


iLE DU PRINCE-EDOUARD 


Population scolaire—En année 1922, les écoles et institutions d’enseignement de I’fle du 
Prince-Edouard avaient, au total, 19,678 écoliers ou étudiants ainsi répartis: 18,323 dans 473 
écoles primaires et secondaires (sans y comprendre 341 éléves du collége Prince of Wales), 166 
dans les écoles d’agriculture et les écoles techniques, 230 dans les universités, 2 dans l’école pour 
les aveugles d’Halifax, 6 dans l’école pour les sourds d’ Halifax, 75 dans les colléges commerciaux 
privés, 497 dans des écoles privées, tant élémentaires que secondaires et 38 dans les écoles 
indiennes. Ajoutons que 259 jeunes gens ou jeunes filles de ]’tle du Prince-Edouard fréquentaient 
des colléges et des universités situés dans d’autres provinces du Canada; ce qui porterait le total 
de la population scolaire de l’tle du Prince-Edouard 4 19,937, comparativement a 18,439 pour 
Vannée précédente. 


Ecoles primaires et secondaires sous le contréle administratif—Les 18,664 écoliers—9,400 
garcons et 9,264 filles—appartenant aux écoles primaires et secondaires peuvent étre ainsi divisés: 
11,753—5,952 garcons et 5,801 filles— dans 415 écoles primaires 4 classe unique; 6,570 dans les 
écoles primaires 4 classes multiples; enfin, 341 au collége Prince of Wales, qui est tout 4 la fois 
une institution d’enseignement secondaire et une école normale. 


Moyenne d’assidwité—La moyenne de fréquentation quotidienne dans les écoles primaires 
et secondaires, en excluant le collége Prince of Wales, atteignait 12,338, soit 67-4 p.c. des éléves 
inscrits. Les écoles primaires étaient fréquentées par 7,426 écoliers, soit 63-29 p.c. des éléves 
inscrits; les écoles primaires A classes multiples contribuent 4 cette moyenne pour 1,653 écoliers, 
soit 69-2 p.c. des inscriptions et les écoles de premiére classe pour 3,259 écoliers soit 78 p.c. des 
inscriptions. L’an dernier, les pourcentages correspondants étaient de 65-3 pour l’ensemble 


des écoles, 62-1 pour les écoles primaires, 67-6 pour les écoles 4 classes multiples et 73 pour les 
écoles de premiére classe. 


Il résulte des chiffres du tableau de la page 84, le nombre des éléves inscrits n’avait jamais 
été aussi élevé qu’en 1922 (si nous exceptons 1914) depuis 1907; d’autre part, que ce pourcentage 
d’assiduité quotidienne n’avait jamais encore été atteint dans la province, puisqu’il dépasse de 
plus de 3 p.c. celui de l’année 1921, qui était jusqu’ici le meilleur; les progrés les plus remarquables 
ont été accomplis dans les écoles de premiére classe, mais les écoles rurales 4 classe unique pré- 
sentent, elles aussi, une augmentation substantielle. 


La Loi des Ecoles publiques de 1877 contient une disposition imposant péremptoirement aux enfants de 8 A 13 ans, l’obli- 
gation de fréquenter |’école pendant au moins 12 semaines durant !’année, dont six semaines consécutives; d’autre part, sl, 
dans un district scolaire, la moyenne de fréquentation n’atteint pas au moins 50 p.c. des enfants d’Age scolaire, |’allocation 
de la province, pour le traitement de l’instituteur, se trouve ipso acto réduite d’un montant proportionne! a ce déficit et les. 
syndies d’écoles doivent récupérer cette somme au moyen d’une imposition frappant les familles des enfants manquants. 
En 1921, cette loi fut amendée en ce sens que le minimum d’assiduité moyenne est porté & 60 p.c. du nombre des enfants de 
68 15 ans inclusivement. Un autre amendement passé en 1921 oblige les enfants de 7 4 13 ans A fréquenter l’école pendant 
au moins 60 p.c. de la durée de son ouverture, & moins qu’ils n’en soient spécialement exemptés. 


Degrés—dge, etc.—Les éléves des écoles ordinaires ont divisés en quatre échelons distincts, 
correspondant au degré d’avancement de leurs études; le premier échelon possédait 5,417 éléves; 
le deuxiéme 4,749, le troisiéme 4,433 et le quatriéme 3,557. I] n’existe aucune statistique permet- 
tant de savoir combien d’entre eux suivaient les cours de haute école, mais il est permis de supposer 
qu’environ la moitié des éléves du quatriéme échelon était dans ce cas. Les 341 éléves du collége 
Prince of Wales, ot l’on dispense l’enseignement secondaire, doivent tous étre placés dans cette 
catégorie, 4 l'exception toutefois, de ceux de troisiéme année qui sont admis dans les universités 
en troisiéme année de lettres, s’ils occupaient un bon rang au collége. 


Au cours de l’année 1921-22, une nouvelle édition du programme des études était publiées 
les travaux des éléves s’y trouvent divisés en dix degrés, huit d’enseignement primaire et deux 
d’enseignement secondaire. Les statistiques basées sur cette nouvelle division des études pré- 
senteront un grand intérét et l’on espére en trouver les éléments dans les rapports futurs du 
département. 


Le certificat d’études a été institué en 1920; il a pour but de constater les progrés accomplis 
par les éléves dans les huit premiers degrés. | 


Personnel enseignant.—En 1922, il se composait de 611 personnes, dont 122 instituteurs et 
489 institutrices; 415 d’entre eux enseignaient dans les écoles 4 classe unique et 196 dans les écoles 
& classes multiples. La moyenne de leur traitement s’établissait 4 $533.00, soit une augmenta- 
tion de $7 sur l’année précédente. 


Formation des instituteurs.—C’est au collége Prince of Wales que se donne lenseignement, 
pédagogique, concurremment avec les études académiques; chaque étudiant de premiére année 
est tenu de suivre ces cours; en 1922, il y avait 215 étudiants de premiére année. 


A Vinstigation de 1’ Association des Instituteurs et 4 la suite de conférences entre des syndics 
d’école et des éducateurs, une nouvelle organisation, connue sous le nom de «Association édu- 
cative de tle du Prince-Edouard », a été fondée. 
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Ecoles rurales.—On a déji vu que le nombre des éléves des écoles 4 classe unique était de 
11,753, répartis entre 415 écoles, lesquelles étaient assidiment fréquentées par 7,426 écoliers ou 
63-8 p.c. des éléves inscrits, comparativement 4 74-7 p.c., soit plus de 35 p.c. du total, dans les 
écoles 4 classes multiples. 148 de ces petites écoles n’avaient en moyenne pas plus de 15 éléves 
présents et 360 autres n’avaient que 10 éléves ou moins. Dans son rapport pour 1922, pages X XIII 
& XXVII, le directeur général de l’enseignement présente trés clairement le probléme des écoles 
rurales et suggére le moyen pratique de le résoudre. L’une de ces suggestions est de rediviser 
la province en sections moins nombreuses mais plus étendues. 


Enseignement agricole et technique.-—Ces deux enseignements dépendent d’une unique orga- 
nisation, eréée par la loi fédérale sur l’enseignement technique de 1919. Cette institution, 
maintenant dans sa troisiéme année, porte le nom de «Ecole technique et d’ Agriculture de I’fle 
du Prince-Edouard». Elle recut pendant l’année 65 éléves 4 ses classes du jour et 107 & ses 
classes du soir, au lieu de 55 et 72 respectivement l’année précédente. Aprés avoir achevé deux 
années d’études, ces éléves sont maintenant admis en seconde année au Collége provincial d’Agri- 
culture de la Nouvelle-Ecosse. 


Le chapitre 5, 1921, lois de |’Ile du Prince-Edouard, place cette école sous la direction du commissaire de |’ Agriculture, 
mais le directeur général de l’enseignement jouira d’un droit d’inspection et pourra également aider et conseiller le commis- 
salre, 

Les expositions scolaires prennent de plus en plus d’importance dans la province, 48 exhibi- 
tions de cette nature ayant eu lieu pendant l’automne de 1922; 255 écoles et environ 4,876 éléves 
y ont participé, exposant environ 17,074 objets. Les instituts féminins forment une organisation 
éducative qui n’est pas négligeable; 4 la fin de l’année, il en existait 61 possédant tous ensemble 
1,400 membres. 


Inspection médicale.—L’inspection médicale fut introduite dans les écoles de l’tle du Prince- 
Edouard en 1921; cette année-la, 2,418 éléves appartenant 4 20 écoles, furent inspectés par les 
infirmiéres de la Croix Rouge et des médecins locaux. Cette ceuvre fut poursuivie activement 
en 1921-22; elle porta sur 119 écoles rurales et 3,515 éléves furent examinés, pesés et mesurés. 
Dans chaque cas, des fiches explicatives furent envoyées aux parents indiquant les défectuosités 
dont souffraient les enfants et si, légéres, elles pouvaient étre corrigées par un traitement 4 domicile 
ou sil était préférable de consulter le médecin de la famille. Les syndics d’école et les parents 
furent invités 4 assister 4 cette inspection et aux causeries faites aux enfants sur les habitudes 
d’hygiéne; les résultats obtenus ont été fort appréciés. Dans de nombreux cas ot les enfants 
devaient subir une opération, lorsque les parents ne pouvaient en payer le coit, des arrangements 
satisfaisants ont été faits soit avec ’hdépital soit avec des chirurgiens. 


Enseignement supériewr—tLe collége Prince of Wales, dont les éléves de troisiéme année 
suivent des cours universitaires avait, en 1922, un plus grand nombre d’éléves que jamais aupara- 
vant. L’université St. Dunstan avait 230 étudiants. 


Cott de Vinstruction publique.—Il a été dépensé pendant l’année $428,869, au lieu de $396,768 
en 1921; sur cette somme $157,766 étaient fournis par les districts et $271,103 par le gouverne’ 
ment. Le cofit par éléve inscrit atteignit $21.21, au lieu de $20.80 en 1921 et par éléve effective- 
ment présent $31.49, au lieu de $31.82 en 1921 


NOUVELLE-ECOSSE 


Sommaire de toutes les institutions.—Le total de toutes les inscriptions de l’année scolaire 
1921-22 dans toutes les institutions d’enseignement de la Nouvelle-Ecosse a été de 127,517. Ce 
dénombrement comprend 114,229 inscriptions aux écoles générales; 352 au collége Normal; 
738 dans les instituts pédagogiques; 7,086 dans les écoles d’agriculture, de commerce et d’autres 
spécialités, comprenant toutes les écoles du soir, mais non pas les cours universitaires; 372 dans 
les cours préparatoires des colléges et universités; 490 suivant des cours abrégés, spéciaux ou par 
correspondance, aux colléges ou universités; 1,390 dans les écoles privées, élémentaires ou secon- 
daires; 698 dans les écoles commerciales privées; 127 4 l’école des sourds;! 174 4 l’école des aveugles 
et 276 aux écoles des Indiens. 


Ecoles générales—Inscriptions—Des 114,229 éléves inscrits aux écoles ordinaires—(degrés 
I & XII), 72,091 peuplaient 1,551 écoles 4 classes multiples, et 42,200 formaient le contingent 
de 1,458 écoles & classe unique, ces derniéres étant presque toutes dans des districts ruraux. De 
ces derniers, 6,000 étaient inscrits 4 447 écoles de moins de 20 éléves; environ 21,000 4 716 classes 
ayant de 20 A 39 éléves et le reste, 15,000, appartenait 4 253 classes de plus de 40 éléves. La 
moyenne du nombre d’éléves dans une classe des écoles rurales a été de 29, et, dans les écoles & 
classes multiples, de 46. 


Moyenne de la fréquentation quotidienne—La moyenne de la fréquentation quotidienne a 
été de 79,410, ou 65-5 p.c. des inscriptions, ce qui est le plus fort chiffre atteint jusqu’a date, et 
dépasse de 6,171 la moyenne de Il’année précédente. Le total des jours de fréquentation des 
114,229 éléves a été de 15,795,061 ce qui montre qu’en moyenne, chaque enfant a fréquenté les 
classes pendant 139 jours. Entre tous les éléves inscrits, 4,472 ont fréquenté |’école moins de 
20 jours; 9,343 de 20 A 49 jours (c’est-A-dire que 12-1 p.c. ont fréquenté moins de 50 jours); 
14,642, ou 12-8 p.c., de 50 A 99 jours; 22,862, ou 20 p.c., de 100 & 149 jours; 58, ou 51 p.c., de 150 
& 199 jours, et 4,618, ou 4-1 p.c. 200 jours ou plus. Il est & noter que l’augmentation sur 1921 

1Inclus des éléves de 1’I.P.-E., N.-B. et Terre-Neuve—Voir page 120. 
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est plus significative qu’elle ne la parait 4 premiére vue ou & la simple comparaison des pourcen- 
tages de chaque année, qui sont respectivement de 69-8 et 66-9. L’augmentation vient d’une 
baisse de 81 par 1000 dans le nombre des éléves fréquentant l’école moins de 100 jours (ou environ 
5 mois), et une avance de 111 par 1000 dans le nombre de ceux qui y sont allés pendant plus de 
150 jours. En d’autres termes, il y a eu une baisse considérable dans le nombre de ceux qui ont 
fréquenté l’école pendant une période insignifiante, et une hausse dans le nombre de ceux qui 
lont fréquentée sérieusement. On verra plus loin, par le tableau 5 montrant les chiffres de la 
fréquentation depuis la Confédération, que cette augmentation n’est pas due au hasard ou a 
une cause accidentelle, mais est bien la continuation d’une tendance générale et qui va en s’accen- 
tuant. Comme la régularité de la fréquentation scolaire est probablement le facteur le plus 
important dans la détermination du progrés, les chiffres de 1922 sont tres satisfaisants. Au 
point de vue financier, on constatera que les dépenses de 1922 excédent de $204,024 celles de 1921 
qui dépassaient déja celles de toutes les années antérieures, le cofit par éléve inscrit ayant été 
réduit de $1.16 (de $47.04 4 $45.92). La fréquentation moyenne de I|’année ayant été de 79,410, 
8 taux de $47.04 par éléve, comme en 1921, les dépenses de 1922 auraient été de $92,126 plus 
evées. 


La progression dans l’assiduité scolaire, qui a été particuliérement prononcée depuis 1904 
jusqu’A 1915, excepté pour deux brefs arréts en 1907 et 1911, a été sérieusement affectée par la 
guerre et l’épidémie d’influenza qui, en 1919, ont ramené le chiffre de la fréquentation 4 son 
niveau de 1910. La reprise s’est cependant faite avec une rapidité qui est sans paralléle dans 
le domaine scolaire de la province, sauf peut-étre dans l’augmentation du nombre d’éléves dans 
les degrés secondaires (spécialement les garcons). Une analyse de la moyenne de l’assiduité 
montre que cette augmentation est plus importante qu’elle ne le paratt 4 premiére vue. Pour 
cela il suffit de consulter le tableau montrant la durée individuelle de fréquentation. 


Répartition par dge et degré.—Bien qu'il y ait une augmentation de 5,000 dans le nombre 
d’éléves inscrits dans les écoles ordinaires de jour sous le contréle administratif, et bien qu’il y 
ait eu un excédent de plus de 1,000 débutants (voir tableau 15) sur 1921, on constate 
cependant une diminution de 3,031 dans le degré I, provenant d’un plus petit nombre de ceux 
qui doublent leur degré I. Il n’est pas illogique d’associer une partie de cette baisse du nombre 
de ceux qui répétent le degré I a la vive décroissance du nombre de ceux qui ont donné moins de 
100 jours d’assiduité, et 4 la forte croissance du nombre de ceux qui ont donné plus que 160 
jours. A cette diminution, les garcons ont contribué pour 1,787, et les filles, pour 1,244. Une 
analyse de l’augmentation de 4,746 démontre qu’aprés une déduction de 3,031 dans le nombre 
de ceux qui doublent le degré I, ce qui est déja un progrés, l’augmentation réelle dans tous les 
autres degrés est de 7,777. A cela, les garcons ont contribué pour 4,460 et les filles pour 3,317, 
mais les garcons au-dessus du degré IV ont fourni 1,807, ou environ un quart de l’augmentation 
totale et les filles, 992; dans les degrés VII jusqu’a XII, les garcons ont contribué pour 1,422 
et les filles, pour 844. Pour ce qui est des commencants dans le degré I, les garcons ont donné 
environ 1000 et les filles environ 900. Ceci montre une augmentation prononcée, surtout en ce 
qui regarde les garcons, dans tous les facteurs d’amélioration, et une diminution dans les facteurs 
de dépression. Les tableaux d’Ages et degrés compilés par la province ne tiennent pas compte 
du sexe, mais les tableaux de la Saskatchewan, du Manitoba et de l'Ontario, pages 104, 
montrent que les garcons ne sont généralement pas aussi avancés que les filles du méme 4ge et 
il en est probablement de méme dans les autres provinces et les autres pays. Il y a & cela deux 
raisons principales (1) une fréquentation plus réguliére de la part des filles; (2) une maturité 
plus hative. Si l’on ajoute 4 cela que les filles fréquentent généralement l’école plus longtemps 
que les garcons, il n’est pas surprenant de trouver celles-ci en majorité dans les degrés supérieurs. 
I] reste toujours 4 savoir si la vraie signification de ce dernier fait est genéralement reconnue. 
Les chiffres de 1915 & 1919 semblaient indiquer que les garcons étaient lentement éliminés des 
degrés supérieurs, mais les statistiques plus récentes, et surtout le beau rapport de 1922, semblent 
indiquer qu’il n’y avait l4 qu’un arrét temporaire causé par la guerre. Les tableaux statistiques 
en partie 2 décrient (1) inscription des garcons et filles depuis 1894 (tableau 4); (2) des 
garcons et filles dans les degrés de haute école depuis 1904 (tableau 61). On y voit (1) une 
tendance genérale A la baisse tant chez les garcons que chez les filles, dans les degrés élémentaires 
les plus avancés; (2) un mouvement de progression qui s’est rapidement accentué pour les deux 
sexes, dans les inscriptions de haute école, mais aussi plusieurs fAcheuses dépressions qui ont 
affecté les garcons plus que les filles; 4 la fin de chacune de ces dépressions, le niveau antérieur 
est rapidement atteint et depassé. L’augmentation rapide depuis 1919, et les chiffres maxima 
maintenant atteints ne semblent étre que la continuation de la progression qui a été si brusque- 
EN Asean te en 1915, d’abord par la guerre, ensuite par les épidémies d’influenza de 1918 


Degrés de haute école et degrés élémentaires les plus avancés—Le nombre d’éléves dans leg 
degrés secondaires (degrés IX—XII), pour l’année, a été de 11,039, dont 4,202 garcons et 6,837 
files. Ceci représente 777 garcons et 557 filles de plus que l’année précédente. L’inégalité 
numérique des garcons et filles dans les degrés secondaires en chaque année, depuis 1904, est 
illustrée par le tableau 61 page 112. On y voit qu’A partir de cette date, le nombre de filles a 
presque complétement doublé celui des garcons, et qu’en 1919, il l’a plus que doublé. C’est 
pourquoi l’augmentation du nombre des garcons est une heureuse constatation. Des 11,039 
éléves des degrés secondaires, 1,334 gargons et 1,503 filles, ou 2,837 en tout, fréquentaient 18 
académies de comté. Des autres 8,202 éléves des hautes écoles, 5,400 fréquentaient 64 classes ot 
l’on ne professait aucune des matiéres au-dessous de celles du degré IX, ces hautes écoles se trouvant 
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en certains cas dans des villes relativement populeuses, mais non chef-lieu de comté, étant plus 
grandes que les académies de comté et ott sont gratuitement admis les enfants qualifiés de la 
ville. Les autres 2,802 éléves de haute école recevaient leur enseignement dans 1,586 écoles 
primaires dotées d’un cours supérieur. De ces derniéres, 1,242 étaient des écoles avec un seul 
instituteur; 220, avec deux instituteurs et 124 avec trois, ou plus de trois. Des écoles 4 un 
seul instituteur, 98 poussaient leur enseignement jusqu’au degré XI, ou l’année de matriculation; 
417 s’arrétaient au degré X et 727 au degré IX. [lest intéressant de noter en passant que 6 des 
écoles 4 classes multiples poussent leur enseigne ment jusqu’au degré XII. Bien que les examens 
des hautes écoles povinciales soient facultatifs, (8,241—2,856 garcons et 5,385 filles), sur un total 
de 11,000, ont subi ces examens en juillet. Sur ce nombre, 3,625 étaient candidats au certificat 
du degré IX; 2,746 au degré X; 1,437 aspiraient au certificat du degré XI et 270 du degré XII. 
A noter que 681 candidats ont subi leur examen pour le minimum des qualifications d’institu- 
teur ou institutrice (voir page 128). Cet examen, subi avec succés, donne au candidat d roit a 
un certificat d’un degré plus bas que le rang académique correspondant auquel il aurait droit s’il 
avait suivi les cours de l’école normale; de sorte qu’il faut une année de plus de travaux acadé- 
miques pour compenser le défaut de formation professionnelle. Environ 350 des autres candidats 
étaient de l’école normale, de sorte que sur les 8,241 candidats,—sur un total de 11,000 éléves 
de hautes écoles, 1,031 se destinaient 4 ’enseignement. I] y a trente ans, tous les éléves et non pas 
seulement ur onziéme, étaient forcés de passer tout a la fois l’examen académique et l’examen péda- 
gogique. En plus de ces 11,000 éléves dans les degrés IX—XIT, 13,926 étaient dans les degrés VII 
et VIII, qui peuvent étre appelés assez proprement les degrés intermédiaires, et qui sont les classes 
préparatoires aux hautes écoles, 14 ot ces écoles existent. L’augmentation du nombre de garcons 
dans ces degrés avancés des écoles élémentaires—645 garcons et 287 filles—est un détail frappant, 
parce que l’inégalité numérique dans les degrés intermédiaires était presque aussi grande que 
dans les degrés secondaires. Sur un total de 114,229 inscriptions, il y en avait 24,965, ou 22 p.c. 
aux degrés secondaires ou intermédiaires. 


Enseignement secondatre.—C’est par l’enseignement secondaire que l’histoire de l’instruction 
publique débute dans la Nouvelle-Ecosse, mais cependant dans un sens trés différent de celui 
qui lui est attribué aujourd’hui. Maintenant, l’enseignement secondaire est considédé comme la 
continuation des connaissances primaires. Le cours d’études est divisé en douze degrés dont 
les quatre derniers sont considérés comme secondaires et peuvent étre enseignés dans toutes les 
écoles ou il y a un instituteur ou une institutrice compétent. | Les hautes écoles et les académies 
de comté sont tout simplement des occasions spéciales et pas du tout une classe spéciale d’écoles. 
Les examens qu’il faut subir avant d’entrer dans ces académies ont uniquement pour but de déter- 
miner si les candidats ont la préparation suffisante pour entreprendre l’étude des matiéres du 
premier degré de haute école, et lorsque leur aptitude est suffisante, ils ont droit 4 Vinstruction 
gratuite pourvu qu’ils habitent le comté ot se trouve l’académie. La seule condition 4 l’admission 
_& Vacadémie est la qualification. On verra plus loin qu’il en est de méme dans toutes les autres 
parties du Canada, sinon de forme, du moins de fait. Cependant, il convient de remarquer que 
cette province posséde un systéme ininterrompu d’instruction depuis les premiers rudiments 
jusqu’a la fin de l’instruction secondaire. II est possible qu’avec le temps, ce systéme se compléte 
par un cours d’arts et sciences dans une université. 


Lors des origines de la province, l’instruction secondaire signifiait une catégorie spéciale d’écoles accessibles seulement 
A une certaine classe de la société et donnant aux enfants des privilégiés une formation distincte de celle des écoles ordinaires. 
Les enfants de parents pauvres mais supérieurement doués étaient admis 4 ces écoles 4 titre de boursiers. En 1811, l’établis- 
sement de ces écoles, appelées écoles de grammaire, était voté par une loi spéciale, qui leur donnait l’existence dans plusieurs 
districts et villes. Le lieutenant-gouverneur nommait trois syndics pour chaque école, et ces derniers, & leur tour, devaient 
nommer 8 boursiers au maximum. En 1816, la loi accordait au comté de Pictou l’incorporation d’une académie sous le pré- 
texte de fonder une université écossaise, et une subvention était assurée A l’académie pour quelques années. En 1864, la 
loi des écoles gratuites rendait l’accés des écoles de grammaire gratuit 4 tous les enfants d’&ge scolaire habitant le comté, 
Jusqu’a 1893, l’école normale pour la formation des instituteurs n’était qu’une haute éccle ajoutant des cours professionnels 
A&soncoursacadémique. Cette méme année, on en fit une institution strictement professionnelle, et de ce jour l’enseignement 
secondaire prit un nouvel aspect. Jusque-la, les cours de haute école étaient suivis par ceux qui se destinaient soit & l’ensei- 
gnement, soit aux études universitaires. Il n’y avait.pas de dipléme proclamant !es mérites purement académiques d’un 
étudiant. En 1893, on institua des examens séparés pour les éléves qui ne se destinaient pas A l’enseignement, et leur don- 
nant droit a un certificat, selon le degré qu’ils avaient atteint. Ceux qui obtenaient ces certificats pouvaient ensuite passer 
un examen professionnel ou suivre l’école normale et obtenir un dipléme professionnel. En 1908, il s’opéra un changement 
intéressant dans le cours de haute école. Antérieurement, chaque degré, excepté le plus élevé, contenait huit matiéres d’ex- 
amen. Quand un éléve se préparait A l’université, il devait apprendre les langues, modernes ou classiques en 
matiéres, et s’il obtenait un certain minimum dans ses examens sur ces matiéres «facultatives » ces points étaient ajoutés 
& la somme de ceux qui lui étaient attribués sur les matiéres obligatoires. Jusqu’a 1900, il fallait passer l’examen sur chacune 
des huit matiéres obligatcires avant d’avoir droit & un certificat, mais cette méme année, il fut possible d’obtenir un certi- 
ficat pour le degré en question, en passant l’examen sur les huit matiéres obligatoires de haute école, sauf & passer plus tard 
un examen supplémentaire sur les matiéres non exigées des candidats A l’enseignement. En 1908, le nombre des matiéres 
fut réduit A six, l’anglais étant la seule matiére obligatoire et le nombre de points requis étant plus élevé. Ce changement 
a eu pour effet d’établir un nouveau trait d’union entre les écoles publiques et l’université. En méme temps, les qualifica- 
tions extra-professionnelles pour le dipléme le plus élevé d’instituteur équivalait A un degré universitaire et le degré supérieur 
de haute école (autrefois appelé le degré «A ») qui couvrait pratiquement toutes les matiéres d’un cours universitaire, devint 
un quatriéme degré de haute école, donnant 4 celui qui le conquérait, un rang équivalent 4 celui du degré XII dans les autres 
provinces. Ce degré «A » pouvait s’acquérir par deux examens donnant droit chacun A un certificat séparé, le degré «A » 
classique ou le degré «A » scientifique, mais le degré «A » entier, que plusieurs éléves passaient en un an, couvrait plus de 30 
matiéres d’examen. 


Personnel enseignant des écoles ordinaires.—Le nombre d’instituteurs et institutrices en 1922 
était de 3,208, dont 263 instituteurs et 2,945 institutrices, ce qui fait en tout une augmentation 
de 119 sur l’année précédente. Les instituteurs sont de 60 plus nombreux qu’en 1921, mais 
malheureusement cette augmentation ne se constate que chez les porteurs de diplémes inférieurs. 
Cinquante-sept des instituteurs avaient leur diplbme académique tandis que les autres avaient 
un certificat de la classe «A», ou l’équivalent d’un certificat de premiére classe ailleurs. Des 
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3,208 instituteurs ou institutrices, 1,584 avaient passé par l’école normale ét les autres avaient 
un certificat basé sur l’examen professionnel, plus particuliérement un certificat académique 
inférieur d’un an au degré qu’ils auraient eu 4 l’école normale. Ceux ou celles qui ne sortent pas 
de l’école normale,—la plupart dans les districts ruraux—suivent des cours spéciaux de quatre 
semaines qui leur sont donnés par les inspecteurs. Ces écoles d’été regoivent en moyenne 600 
éléves par année. En 1922, elles en on recu 738. 

On attribue 4 l’exode vers d’autres provinces ou d’autres professions le fait qu'il n’y a que 1,584 
instituteurs ou institutrices sortant de l’école normale, bien que cette institution en ait formé 4,803 
depuis 1901. Naturellement, les districts ruraux sont ceux qui souffrent le plus de cet état de choses. 
Pour remédier 4 ce mal, le surintendant suggére la centralisation ou le fusionnement des écoles. 


Formation des instituteurs—Le nombre d’éléves du Provincial Normal College, 4 Truro, en 
1922, était de 352, soit une augmentation de 111 sur l’année précédente, et la plus forte inscription 
depuis son existence. Soixante-huit de ses éléves avaient un degré universitaire et se préparaient 
au dipl6me académique; 24 se préparaient pour le premier dipléme supérieur et avaient le grade 
académique du degré XII; 122 celui du degré XI, 000 se préparaient pour le dipléme de premiére 
classe; 111 avec le degré X et 16 avec le degré IX; 4 se préparaient pour le dipléme d’école mater- 
nelle; 4 pour le certificat de sciences mécaniques et 3 pour le certificat de sciences ménagéres. 
Tl est & remarquer que 127 seulement des 341 éléves se préparant 4 l’enseignement dans les écoles 
ordinaires avaient des certificats inférieurs au degré XI. Ce groupe de 352 étudiants se composait 
de 40 jeunes gens et 312 jeunes filles; 24 des premiers avainte un degré universitaire, les autres 
appartenant 4 la classe «A» et a la classe «B». 

L’administration voit aussi 4 ce que les étudiants acquiérent certaines connaissances en 
hygiéne, bien-étre de l’enfance et économie politique rurale. Au commencement de l’année, 
le ministére provincial de la santé et la Croix Rouge s’entendent pour donner une série de confé- 
rences aux futurs instituteurs, passant en revue les principaux problémes de la salubrité a l’école 
et au foyer. Outre ces conférences, les étudiants suivent un cours régulier d’hygiéne donné par 
un membre du personnel. Les cours d’économie politique rurale ont été suivis par 195 éléves 
et 22 de ceux qui ont obtenu leur certificat en cette matiére sont revenus aux cours d’été. 

Outre la formation donnée aux 352 éléves suivant les cours réguliers de l’école normale 
officielle de la province, les inspecteurs organisent des cours spéciaux, du 25 juillet au 20 aotit, pour 
Vavantage des instituteurs qui n’ont pas recu l’entrainement normal. Ces cours spéciaux ont 
été donnés en 12 endroits différents et ont été suivis par 738 éléves-instituteurs, dont 46 étaient 
dans le degré académique XII; 221 dans le degré XI; 255 dans le degré X et 216 dans le degré IX. 
En présumant qu’un éléve ne suive ces cours qu’une seule fois, le nombre des inscriptions a été 
de 1,332 en 1922 et 1922. En faisant la comparaison entre le nombre des instituteurs ou insti- 
tutrices formés A l’école normale, et ceux qui ne le sont pas, il faut tenir compte que ceux qui 
suivent ces cours d’été ne sont pas classés parmi les premiers. II est aussi & remarquer que 
Vinstituteur qui ne sort pas de l’école normale doit avoir, 4 rang égal, un degré académique plus 
élevé. Ainsi, le dipléme professionnel «B» est accordé au degré XI, avec la formation normale, 
mais l’étudiant qui n’a pas cette formation doit avoir le degré XII pour avoir droit au méme 
dipléme. De plus, ils sont tenus de passer quatre semaines & l’institut inspectorial. 


Sciences rurales.—On a groupé sous cet en-téte les expositions scolaires, les discussions aux 
réunions d’institutrices, les clubs sociaux ou coopératifs et les congrés de cultivateurs, qui sont 
sous la direction d’un fonctionnaire provincial appelé le directeur des sciences rurales, et deux 
instituts pour l’enseignement des sciences rurales, de l’histoire naturelle et la maniére de diriger 
les camps d’été pour filles ou garcons. Le direct:ur est cependant d’avis que la meilleure prépa- 
ration est celle de l’école normale et du cours d’été. C’est par les instituteurs en formation qu il 
est le plus facile de préparer et propager un mouvement. Le cours d’été de 4 semaines, donné 
& l’école normale de Truro, a été suivi par 209 éléves en 1922, et 192 en 1921. Les études con- 
sistent en classes réguliéres et en nombreuses conférences par des spécialistes du dehors. Les 
études réguliéres couvrent une grande variété de sujets, y compris un cours avancé de biologie. 
Comme résultat de ces études, 22 éléves ont obtenu leurs diplémes et 62 leurs certificats de 
compétence dans 4 sujets ou plus; 19 des éléves avaient déja leur dipl6me. Le cotit de ces cours 
a été de $2,619. 

Le tableau 68, page 116, donne une idée assez compléte des activités combinées de la 
section des sciences rurales du Collége d’Agriculture. Le tableau 99, page 148, contient des 
renseignements plus complets sur le Collége d’ Agriculture qui donne un cours académique avancé 
et un cours abrégé d’agriculture. Le nombre d’éléves fréquentant le collége au cours de l’année 
a été de 73, ce qui est une légére diminution. On y donne deux cours, «A» et «B». Le premier 
est pour les éléves qui veulent suivre un cours de quatre ans, dont deux 4 Truro et deux autres 
dans tout autre collége d’agriculture du Canada; le «B» est le cours proprement dit; il dure 
deux ans, et dans ses grandes lignes est d’un caractére plus pratique que le «A». Des 44 éléves 
inscrits au commencement de 1922-23, 26 étaient dans le cours «A» et 18 dans le cours «B». 
Le cours abrégé de janvier, pour cultivateurs et leurs fils, a eu 79 inscriptions. Un cours corres- 
pondant pour femmes, a eu 12 entrées. Un cours sur la basse-cour, en mars, a eu 22 entrées. 
Outre ceux qui se sont inscrits réguliérement, ces cours ont été suivis par intermittences par un 
grand nombre d’éléves. Il y eut aussi 14 cours abrégés spéciaux, d’une durée de quelques jours, 
donnés a différents endroits assez centraux, et qui ont été fréquentés chacun par environ 250 
éléves. A part le cours déj4 mentionné pour les femmes, il existait un cours abrégé de deux 
semaines pour les jeunes filles. Le personnel du Collége d’ Agriculture collabore aussi aux cours 
de sciences rurales dont nous avons parlé plus haut. 
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En somme, l’enseignement agricole dans la Nouvelle-Ecosse se composait de 14 classes, 
suivies par 3,600 éléves n’ayant pas encore le degré d’admission au collége, mais n’étant pas 
inclus dans les degrés ordinaires; deux cours abrégés au Collége d’Agriculture, avec 12 profes- 
seurs, suivis par 160 éléves, 150 garcons et 10 filles; une institution avec un personnel enseignant 
de 12 donnant un cours universitaire régulier suivi par 44 éléves. II] y avait 200 jardins scolaires 
cultivés par 6,000 éléves, sous la surveillance de 190 institutrices et 10 instituteurs. En plus, 
il y avait 5,000 jardins d’écoliers, cultivés par 15,000 éléves, surveillés par 400 instructeurs. 
Il y avait 250 clubs de garcons ou filles avec 5,000 membres. II a été tenu 240 expositions 
scolaires auxquelles 10,000 éléves ont participé comme exposants. 


Enseignement technique.—L’enseignement technique en dehors du Collége d’Agriculture et 
de l’Ecole Normale est sous le contréle d’un directeur de l’enseignement technique et d’un direc- 
teur des travaux manuels. Le directeur des travaux manuels a dirigé l’établissement de 27 
départements, dont 13 étaient de sciences mécaniques et 4 de sciences ménagéres. Dans certaines 
écoles, cet enseignement commence au degré VI pour se terminer au degré IX. Le directeur 
constate que la tendance est 4 retarder le commencement de cet enseignement jusqu’au degré 
VII, et de lui donner plus d’attention dans le degré IX, surtout quand la matiére enseignée est 
au programme des examens provinciaux dans le degré IX. 


Le Collége Technique.—(voir statistiques complétes page 000) donne (1) un cours complet 
de génie, et (2), des cours abrégés tendant 4 une formation technique avancée pour personnes & 
qui les circonstances ne permettent pas de faire un cours complet. Le cours régulier de génie a 
été offert gratuitement aux scldats démobilisés ayant les qualifications requises, et comme résultat 
le nombre des étudiants a été plus considérable en ces derniéres années. Dans son rapport, le 
directeur déclare qu’il voit probablement partir le dernier groupe de ces étudiants ce qui est une 
source de regrets pour le personnel enseignant qui trouvait dans ces ex-soldats des éléves d’un 
type supérieur de la moyenne. 


Sont affiliés au Collége Technique l’Ecole Navale de Halifax (entreprise conjointe du minis- 
tére fédéral de la Marine et des Pécheries et du Collége Technique de la Nouvelle-Ecosse); 
L’admission y est gratuite et la rentrée peut se faire n’importe quel jour de l’année. L’enseigne- 
ment est de nature tout-a-fait individuelle. Cette école est une de celles qui rendent les plus 
grands services au Canada; en tout temps de l’année, il y a toujours des entrées et des sorties. 
C’est pour cette raison qu’il est difficile de donner le nombre des inscriptions durant 1|’année, 
mais la moyenne des entrées depuis janvier 1922 est de 19 par mois. Au cours de l’année, 49 
éléves ont recu leurs certificats. Les Cours par correspondance sont une autre affiliation du 
Collége Technique. Ils avaient 181 éléves au cours de l’année—143 hommes et 38 femmes. 
L’enseignement universitaire de cette division, suspendu depuis 1917, a été réorganisé en 1921. 
Les inscriptions, d’abord au nombre de 16, avaient atteint 181 au mois de juin. Le cours abrégé 
a été adopté pour permettre 4 un étudiant de choisir le cours qui convient le mieux 4 ses aptitudes, 
et de continuer ses études. Chaque lecon représente une semdine d’étude et il faut que les 
éléves aient acquis une compétence sérieuse avant que le cours soit considéré terminé. A la fin 
du cours, l’étudiant subit un examen écrit et recoit un certificat, qui n’est pas un dipléme, mais 
qui est cependant la preuve d’une certaine capacité de la part du porteur. Toute la correspondance 
est examinée par la direction. Les sujets enseignés sont divisés en cinq groupes formant 
une agglomération de 65 cours; groupe du commerce, comprenant 16 cours; préparation 4 l’uni- 
versité, 14 cours; groupe industriel, 16 cours; dessin, 4 cours; sciences domestiques, 6 cours. 
Le groupe industriel, incluant les cours de dessin, est celui qui a le plus grand nombre d’éléves, 
87. Cette partie de l’enseignement technique qui a droit aux allocations du gouvernement 
fédéral consiste principalement en cours du soir, répandus dans toute la province, d’un type qui 
peut étre considéré comme la continuation de l’école d’apprentissage, ot les jeunes gens qui ont 
quitté les écoles publiques peuvent trouver la formation préparatoire et technique dont ils ont 
besoin pour compléter leurs connaissances et développer leurs aptitudes. On y trouve A, des 
écoles des mines; B, des écoles techniques du soir. Les écoles des mines sont situées dans les 
cing districts ot se fait l’extraction de la houille. Les écoles techniques du soir sont dans les 
principaux centres industriels. Au cours de l’année, les écoles techniques, consistant en 106 
classes, ont été fréquentées par 2,032 éléves, et les écoles miniéres, avec 41 classes, par 456 éléves. 
Le tableau 68 donne un résumé de tout l’enseignement agricole et technique de la province. 


Organisations rurales—Les organisations pour l’avancement de l’instruction dans les com- 
munautés rurales comprennent toutes les ceuvres d’économie politique rurale dont nous avons 
déja parlé. Ces activités sont surtout mises a profit par les centres les plus favorisés, parce que 
les instituteurs les mieux qualifiés, quand ils consentent 4 enseigner dans les sections rurales, 
sont en état de choisir les meilleurs postes, 14 ou la population est plus riche et plus dense. Les 
organisations rurales que nous abordons maintenant sont d’abord: la centralisation. 


La premiére tentative dans la province en fut faite 4 Middleton, en 1903. Le besoin d’un tel essai se faisait sentir d’au- 
tant plus,-au commencement du siécle, qu’il y avait alors un grand nombre de petites sections scolaires rurales. En 1903, 
le surintendant constata qu’il y avait 300 écoles avec une fréquentation quotidienne moyenne de 8, cependant que le nombre 
des section scolaires était de 1,845. Sept sections scolaires et la ville de Middleton, dans le comté d’ Annapolis, consenti- 
rent 4 se fusionner pour trois ans, s’engageant 4 contribuer au fonds commun une somme égale 4 la moyenne de la contribution 
locale des trois années précédentes. Sir William Macdonald, voulant démontrer ce que valait la centralisation, s’engageait 
& solder ce qui manquerait pour équilibrer les dépenses encourues pour le transport des éléves quand ils avaient 4 marcher 
plus de deux milles. Cette centralisation fut confirmée par une loi de 1905. Le nombre d’éléves inscrits avant la centrali- 
sation en 1902 était de 367, avec une assistance moyenne de 198; la premiére année aprés le fusionnement, le nombre d’inscrip- 
tions a été de 434, avec une fréquentation moyenne de 285. En 1903, la législature a voté $36,000, soit une moyenne de $2,000 
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par comté, pour l’avancement de la centralisation scolaire. En 1909, 60 écoles avaient été fusionnées en 25 écoles plus fortes. 
Cependant, la centralisation n’a pas encore fait beaucoup de progrés dans la province. A présent, il y a 16 écoles & classe 
unique, résultant de la fusion de 32 districts originaires, et 5 écoles & classes multiples, desservant 15 sections originaires. 
Un autre moyen de rendre l’instruction possible dans les régions trés pauvres ou _trés peu peuplées est tenté par la doi d’aide 
supplémentaire spéciale aux écoles pauvres », quis’applique a 27 écoles, et la «loi d’aide supplémentaire aux écoles pauvres », 
gui s’applique maintenant 4 256 écoles. j 


Inspection médicale—Au cours de l’année, il y avait un systéme quelconque d’inspection 
médicale ou dentaire dans 25 districts, employant deux médecins et deux dentistes une partie 
de leur temps seulement: 19 infirmiéres constamment et-6 autres une partie de leur temps. II 
y avait 19 cliniques scolaires et un expert en psychose. Le nombre d’éléves examinés au cours 
de l’année, a été de 47,372, dont 22,372, avaient besoin de soins médicaux. Des salles de classe 
spéciales, et des cours spéciaux, ont été recommandés pour cent éléves dont l’état physique 
était défectueux. 


Classes spéciales—Le rapport de cette année sur les classes spéciales dans la province est 
plutét complet. Elles consistent en 13 classes pour 150 éléves soumis 4 un sévére régime alimen- 
taire; 2 classes au grand air, suivies par 40 éléves; 1 classe pour éléves souffrant de défectuosités 
de vision, suivies par 12 éléves, et 4 classes pour les anormaux et les retardataires, avec 80 éléves. 
Il y avait 174 pupilles dans les institutions pour les aveugles et 127 dans les institutions pour les 
sourds; 202 infirmes suivaient un entrainement individuel et 12 éléves étaient dans les institu- 
tions pour les faibles d’esprit. 


En 1882, un premier effort a été fait pour étendre les bienfaits de l’instruction 4 tous les enfants, et non seulement & ceux 
qui étaient en état de fréquenter les écoles réguliéres. Une loi fut adoptée pourvoyant au maintien de |’école pour sourds 
qui devait A la charité privée son existence depuis 1851; la méme année, une loi semblable pourvoyait 4 l’entretien, par le 
public de l’école pour aveugles, fondée en 1867. En 1915, une loi obligeait les maisons de correction A instruire tous leurs 
détenus. En 1917, la fréquentation réguliére de l’école était exigée de tout enfant d’Age scolaire, gardé dans une institution 
de charité. Depuis plusieurs années, le surintendant de |’Instruction Publique insistait sur le besoin d’un enseignement 
spécial pour les anormaux et retardataires. En 1917, des classes spéciales pour retardataires étaient ouvertes 4 Halifax, et 
en 1920 il y avait 4 de ces classes attachées aux écoles publiques. La participation de la province dans ce mouvement a été 
ou procédée ou accompagnée, ici comme ailleurs, de l’initiative des sociétés de bienfaisance. Parmi les oeuvres dignes de 
mention, on reléve: le Maritime Home, pour filles (maison de réclusion); Halifax Boys’ Industrial School; St. Patrick’s 
Home (pour garcons); le couvent du Bon Pasteur; le I.0.D.E. Home (pour filles faibles d’esprit) établi en 1918, aprés l’ex- 
plosion d’HHalifax. Dans chacune de ces institutions on donne des cours d’un caractére approprié. 


Universités et colléges—Au cours de l’année, les quatre universités de la province, Dalhousie, 
St-Francois-Xavier, Kings et Acadia, ont été fréquentées par 1,385 étudiants (1,044 jeunes gens 
et 341 jeunes filles). Le personnel enseignant de ces universités se composait de 168 professeurs— 
163 hommes et 5 femmes; 1,028 des étudiants étaient originaires de la Nouvelle-Ecosse; 43 de 
VIle du Prince-Edouard; 198 du Nouveau-Brunswick; 5 de Québec; 21 de I’Ontario; 3 de la 
Saskatchewan; 4 de l’Alberta; 7 de la Colombie Britannique et 76 de l’étranger. De plus on 
comptait 266 étudiants de la Nouvelle-Ecosse suivant des cours dans des universités en dehors 
de la province. En d’autres termes, la Nouvelle-Ecosse donne l’instruction universitaire 4 357 
étudiants des autres provinces ou de |’étranger, alors que les autres universités canadiennes dis- 
pensent le méme enseignement 4 266 de ses enfants. Dans ces chiffres, il n’est_ pas tenu compte 
des étudiants de la Nouvelle-Ecosse fréquentant les universités d’Angleterre, des Etats-Unis 
ou d’autres pays. 


Outre les colléges techniques et agricoles déjA mentionnés, la Nouvelle-Ecosse a quatre 
colléges, dont deux purement théologiques (le Presbyterian Seminary et le Holy Heart Semi- 
nary) et deux purement académiques (St. Mary’s et St. Anne’s). Le nombre des profésseurs 
dans ces colléges était de 38 et celui des étudiants, de 486, tous du sexe masculin. Ce nombre 
ajouté & celui des éléves réguliers des colléges Technique et Agricole de la province (126), donne 
612, alors que le nombre des éléves suivant un cours abrégé dans ces deux colléges est de 542. 
Le collége Technique a aussi la direction et la surveillance des 2,570 éléves bénéficiant de la loi 
fédérale de l’enseignement technique. Sans tenir compte de ces derniers (2,570) nous avons, 
1,154 éléves fréquentant les colléges et 1,385 les universités, ce qui donne 2,539 étudiants engagés 
dans des matiéres universitaires, et suivant des cours soit réguliers, soit abrégés. Des 909 éléves 
des colléges n’étant pas dans les degrés universitaires, 725 étaient de la Nouvelle-Ecosse; 10 de 
V’Ile du Prince-Edouard; 104 du Nouveau-Brunswick; 22 de Québec; et 48 de l’étranger. En 
résumé, nous avons dans les universités et colléges de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, 1,753 étudiants de la 
province; 53 de l’Ile du Prince-Edouard; 302 du Nouveau-Brunswick; 27 de Québec; 21 de 
YOntario; 3 de la Saskatchewan; 4 de l’Alberta; 7 de la Colombie Britannique; et 124 de 
Vétranger. Toutes les provinces du Canada, 4 l’exception du Manitoba, sont représentées dans 
ces institutions. La répartition des cours suivis par ces étudiants est comme suit: lettres et 
sciences abstraites, 875; commerce, 18; chirurgie dentaire, 64; génie, 88; droit, 118; médecine, 
182; musique, 5; puériculture, 8; pharmacie, 29 et théologie, 18. Dans les colléges, les lettres 
et sciences abstraites comptaient 103 éléves; l’agriculture, 75; le commerce, 8; le génie, 51; 
la théologie, 108; les cours abrégés, 219, les cours par correspondance, 164 et autres matiéres, 
2,722 (comprenant 2,750 dans les cours techniques secondaires). Le nombre d’éléves suivant 
les cours préparatoires était de 92 dans les universités, et dans les colléges de 280. Les chiffres 
combinés pour colléges et universités donnent 372 dans les cours préparatoires; 978 dans les. 
lettres et sciences abstraites; 26 dans le commerce; 64 dans la chirurgie dentaire; 182 dans la 
médecine; 5 dans la musique; 8 en puériculture; 21 dans la pharmacie; 126 dans la théologie; 
75 dans l’agriculture; 219 dans les cours abrégés; 164 dans les cours par correspondance; et. 
152, plus 2,570 dans les écoles techniques secondaires agrégées au Collége Technique. . 
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Population scolaire.—Pendant l'année scolaire 1921-22, 83,263 éléves ou étudiants furent 
inscrits dans l’ensemble des institutions enseignantes du Nouveau-Brunswick, dont 77,774 dans 
les écoles ordinaires, 2,931 dans les écoles techniques, 358 dans les écoles normales, 725 dans les 
colléges commerciaux, 391 dans les écoles privées, tant primaires que secondaires, 808 dans les 
universités et 278 dans les écoles indiennes. Pendant la méme année, 29 sourds et 38 aveugles 
fréquentaient, aux frais de la province, des institutions spéciales situées dans la Nouvelle-Ecosse 
et, d’autre part, 546 jeunes gens ou jeunes filles domiciliés au Nouveau-Brunswick, suivaient 
les cours d’universités et de colléges d’autres provinces; par contre, les universités et les colléges 
du Nouveau-Brunswick recevaient 283 étudiants originaires d’autres provinces. Nous arrivons 
done a un grand total de 83,593, comparativement 4 78,326 pour l’année 1921, soit une augmen- 
tation d’environ 7 p.e. 


Inscriptions dans les écoles ordinatres.—La plupart des données concernant ces écoles ayant 
été établies séparément pour chacun des semestres (le premier terminé le 31 décembre 1921 et le 
second terminé le 30 juin 1922), il est nécessaire d’indiquer ici que les 77,774 enfants inscrits se 
décomposent en 70,349 inscrits durant le premier semestre et 7,425 nouveaux éléves ayant débuté 
durant le second semestre. Certains autres détails, qui ne peuvent étre calculés pour |’année 
entiére, ont été attribués, dans les tableaux statistiques, au semestre complet, celui qui se termine 
le 30 juin. Parmi les 71,346 écoliers inscrits durant le second semestre, 35,431 sont des garcons 
et 35,915 des filles, l’augmentation du nombre des garcons d’environ 400 les gains réalisés par les 
filles; 22,121 appartenaient aux écoles urbaines, 14,245 A d’autres écoles 4 classes multiples et 
34,980 aux écoles 4 classe unique. II existait 1,213 écoles 4 classe unique et 865 A classes mul- 
tiples; il y avait done une moyenne de 29 éléves dans chaque école & classe unique et de 42 éléves 
dans chaque classe des écoles 4 classes multiples. Dans ]’ensemble de ces écoles, les inscriptions 
ont dépassé celles de l’année précédente de 4,062 écoliers, soit 514 p.c. On remarquera que cette 
augmentation est proportionnellement moins importante que celle constatée dans les autres 
institutions enseignantes. 


Moyenne dassiduité.—Les 77,774 éléves inscrits ont, tous ensemble, fréquenté l’école pen- 
dant 10,650,942 jours, soit une moyenne de 138 jours par éléve. La moyenne quotidienne de 
fréquentation, pendant la durée de l’ouverture des écoles, fut de 53,168 éléves, soit 1,560 de 
plus que l’année précédente; ceci constituait 65-8 p.c. des inscriptions, au lieu de 67-3 p.c. année 
précédente. Cette décroissance de la proportion des éléves assidus se produisit durant le second 
semestre; au contraire, le premier semestre avait vu une augmentation notable de cette propor- 
tion; strictement parlant, le second semestre est le semestre d’hiver. Le pourcentage d’assiduité 
pour le premier semestre, terminé le 31 décembre, est de beaucoup le meilleur qui ait été jusqu’ici 
constaté dans la province. Au Nouveau-Brunswick la fréquentation scolaire s’est constamment 
accrue; 4 cet égard, cette province occupe un rang élevé parmi les autres provinces canadiennes. 


Personnel enseignant.—Au cours du second semestre, le personnel enseignant se composait 
de 2,246 instituteurs et institutrices, dans 2,061 classes. On verra dans le tableau 81 la classi- 
fication, la moyenne du traitement et l’ancienneté de ce personnel. Durant les trente derniéres 
années, il s’est produit un accroissement constant du nombre des maitres et mattresses possesseurs 
de diplémes de seconde classe ou d’un ordre plus élevé, en méme temps que diminuaient les 
diplémés de troisiéme classe. Il est également remarquable que le nombre des instituteurs et 
institutrices faisant le premier semestre dans une école et le second semestre dans une autre 
école s’est abaissé. Enfin, signalons aussi une légére augmentation de la moyenne du traitement 
payé aux instituteurs et institutrices de toutes classes, 4 exception toutefois des institutrices de 
troisiéme classe. 

Pendant la derniére session de la législature provinciale, la loi des pensions fut amendée; 
le maximum de la pension étant porté de $400 4 $800, tandis que le minimum ne peut désormais 
étre inférieur 4 $250. On y a également ajouté une clause pour les cas d’incapacité; aprés 20 
ans de service, un instituteur devenu totalement incapable d’enseigner recevra désormais la 
trente-cinquiéme partie de son traitement pour chaque année de service. Le personnel ensei- 
gnant contribue au fonds de pension au moyen d’une retenue de 5 p.c. sur son traitement. Tous 
les instituteurs et institutrices en service au moment de la mise en vigueur de cette loi sont aptes 
& en recueillir les bénéfices, 


Formation des instituteurs—L’Ecole Normale provinciale comptait 359 candidats-institu- 
teurs, chiffre élevé et rarement atteint; 345 d’entre eux y passérent l’année entiére. En juillet 
1922, plus de 1,000 candidats, soit une augmentation de 35 p.c. sur 1921, concoururent pour 
Vadmission 4!’Ecole Normale. Cet engouement pour les études pédagogiques résulte évidemment 
des facilités offertes, sous forme de prét, aux jeunes gens dont les moyens pécuniaires sont limités. 


Associations d’instituteurs et de syndics.—L’Institut éducatif du Nouveau-Brunswick s’est 
réuni en juin; parmi les questions traitées figurent celles de la centralisation des écoles rurales. 
Il existe aussi une association des syndics et un institut des professeurs. 


Enseignement secondatire.—L’enseignement secondaire (degrés IX 4 XII) était dispensé a 
2,804 éléves pendant le premier semestre et 2,670 pendant le second semestre. Ainsi qu’on 
lexpliquait l’an dernier, outre ces éléves il existe, dans les écoles rurales, un nombre considérable 
d’écoliers qui, quoique suivant en réalité les programmes des hautes écoles, ne figuraient pas 
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dans les statistiques des degrés ci-dessus. Parmi les 2,670 éléves inscrits durant le semestre de 
juin, 1,604 étaient dans les écoles de grammaire, formant 47 classes, dirigées par 49 instituteurs. 
Les 1,066 autres se trouvaient évidemment dans les écoles supérieures et dans d’autres écoles a 
classes multiples; pendant le méme semestre les écoles supérieures eurent 52 classes ouvertes. 
Le nombre des éléves de l’enseignement secondaire, durant le second semestre de 1921-22, s’est 
accru de 400, soit environ 18 p.c. de plus que n’en comportait le méme semestre Vannée précé- 
dente; ceci démontre que les écoliers de la province haussent de plus en plus le niveau de leurs 
études. Depuis le commencement de ce siécle, les degrés IX & XII se sont accrus de 72 p.c. et 
durant les trente-deux derniéres années (depuis 1890) de 338 p.c. 


Cette augmentation fut progressivement amenée par des développements qui ne manquent pas d’intérét. En 1805, 
la premiére école de grammaire fut créée 4 St. John; en 1816, une loi autorisait la création dans chaque comté d’une école 
de grammaire ov les syndics devaient admettre gratuitement huit éléves. Les écoles de grammaire étaient sous le contréle 
presque absolu des autorités religieuses et la plupart de leurs directeurs appartenaient au clergé. Une loi passée en 1846 
exigeait une fréquentation quotidienne moyenne de 15 écoliers de plus de 10 ans; elle exigeait un examen ainsi qu’un rapport 
annuel, lequel devait étre transmis au gouvernement et a Vassemblée. Les écoles de grammaire furent placées, en 1861, 
sous le controle du Conseil de l’Instruction publique, deux écoles en étant toutefcis exemptées. Lorsque fut mise en vigueur 
la loi de 1871, instituant la gratuité scolaire, la loi régissant les écoles de erammaire ne fut pas abrogée, mais leurs syndics 
furent autorisés 4 s’unir, s’ils le désiraient, aux syndics des districts, pour le gouvernement et V’entretien des écoles de gram- 
maire, A la condition que ces derniéres devinssent gratuites comme les hautes écoles et qu’elles ouvrissent leurs portes aux 
éléves du district. En 1884, les corporations séparées des écoles de grammaire furent dissoutes et leurs biens attribués aux 
commissions de syndies des districts. En 1858, il fut pourvu & la création, dans chaque district, d’une école d’un niveau 
plus élevé que les écoles communes ordinaires; elle devait étre connue sous le nom d’école supérieure et il lui était attribué 
une allocation égale A celle fournie par le district, A concurrence de $300. En 1890, le directeur général de l’enseignement attira 
attention sur les défectuosités et l’inefficacité de l’enseignement secondaire dans la province, lequel formait un facheux 
contraste avec l’enseignement primaire, considéré par le directeur général comme supérieur 4 celui de toute autre 
province canadienne; quelques années auparavant, il avait déja sugzéré que les écoles de grammaire des comtés 
fussent remplacées par des écoles pr maires supérieures et que cinq hautes écoles provinciales fussent ouvertes 
dans les centres les plus populeux. En 1890, le principal des écoles de grammaire avait sous sa direction 51 classes, 
contenant 2,570 éléves, mais de ce nombre 577 seulement étaient inscrits au cours de grammaire proprement dit et 
320 seulement étaient dans les degrés de haute école. Ces degrés étaient alors appelés «échelons»; il y en avait 
trois (IX 4 XI), dans ce que 1’on appelait le cours moderne et quatre (IX & XII) dans ce que 1’on appelait le cours 
classique. Le premier de ces cours réunissait 78 éléves et le second 242. Les 257 autres étaient vraisemblablement 
des débutants, que nous appellerions aujourd’hui «éléves du degré VIII». En la méme année il existait égale- 
ment 49 écoles supérieures, possédant 119 éléves au-dessus du_huitiéme échelon, lequel, semble-t-il, était l’équivalent 
de notre degré VIII actuel. Le principal arguement du directeur général de Venseignement semble avoir été, 
que les écoles de grammaire de comtés étaient subventionnées sans aucune distinction entre celles qui avaient 
un nombre élevé d’éléves suivant les cours de haute école et celles dont les éléves étaient presque tous dans les cours pri- 
maires. C’est pourquoi il suggérait que les allocations fussent échelonnées proportionnellement au niveau de |’enseigne- 
ment et au nombre des élaéves des plus hautes classes. En 1895, on signalait comme une anomalie le fait qu’une école supé- 
rieure rurale, possédant 91 éléves au-dessus du degré VIII, ne recevait qu’une allocation de $250, tandis que l’école de gram- 
maire du comté, située dans une petite ville, recevait une subvention de $350, quoiqu’elle n’eat aucun éléve au-dessus du 
degré VIII. Cette anomalie démontrait qu’en certains cas, les écoles de erammaire étaient situées dans des régions rurales 
ow il n’existait pas d’éléves pour en recueillir les fruits et cela, au détriment des enfants des agglomérations urbaines qui, 
eux, en étaient privés. A titre de reméde, on proposait la création d’examens d’admission, l’abolition des écoles de gram- 
maire incapables de s’élever a la hauteur de leur charge et l’établissement de hautes écoles dans les centres populeux. 

En 1896, la législature amenda la loi régissant les écoles de grammaire; une indemnité était allouée 4 chaque instituteur 
possédant un dipléme d’école de grammaire et professant dans une école de grammaire, mais aux conditions suivantes: (1) 
que les batiments et l’aménagement scolaire seraient conformes A certaines prescriptions; (2) que chaque instituteur rece- 
vrait du district un traitement au moins égal A la somme & lui accordée par la province; (3) que le nombre des instituteurs 
ayant droit A cette indemnité n’excéderait pas trois par 100 éléves inscrits, aprés examen, dans les degrés supérieurs au degré 
VIII. Jusqu’alors, le principal d’une école de grammaire était le seul 4 recevoir cette indemnité et une école de grammaire 
quin’avait pas d’éléves de haute école recevait une subvention aussi élevée que celle possédant 100 éléves avancés. Lorsque 
cet amendement fut mis en force il ne se trouva que 2 écoles de grammaire auxquelles il put s’appliquer; cette année-la, il 
n’y avait que 512 éléves dans les degrés de haute école des écoles de grammaire, mais dés 1898 il y en avait 862 et en 1903 
on en comptait 1,019, leur nombre ayant 4 peu prés doublé en sept ans. Depuis cette date la progression s’est constamment 
maintenue, le nombre des éléves atteignant 1,604 en 1922. Pendant la méme période, les écoles supérieures et autres ot l’on 
enseigne les matiéres de haute école, avaient vu le nombre de leurs éléves inscrits, passer de 135 en 1889, & 541 en 1897 et 
environ 1,066 en 1923. Depuis la législation de 1896, les écoles de grammaire semblent avoir gagné du terrain beaucoup plus 
rapidement que les hautes écoles se consacrant a l’enseignement primaire supérieur, 


Organisation des écoles rurales—Au Nouveau-Brunswick, comme en Nouvelle-Ecosse, la 
forme la plus usitée jusqwici, pour venir en aide aux écoles rurales consiste en une allocation 
spéciale aux districts pauvres. II existe au Nouveau-Brunswick quatre districts d’école centra- 
lisés; dans l’un de ceux-ci, un cours d’agriculture fut ouvert durant l’année. 


La fusion scolaire fit ses débuts au Nouveau-Brunswick en 1903, date 4 laquelle une école centralisée fut ouverte & Kingston, 
comté de King, par la fusion de six districts ruraux; cette école fut maintenue pendant trois années, & l'aide dgine subvention 
que lui accordait Sir William Macdonald. La moitié du coat du transport des enfants était supportée par le gouvernement. 
Deux autres écoles centralisées s’ouvraient en 1904. 


_ Enseignement technique—On trouvera, page 119, ce qui se rapporte 4 cette branche de l’en- 
seignement au Nouveau-Brunswick, c’est-i-dire aux écoles subventionnées en vertu de la lot 
fédérale sur l’enseignement technique. , 

Les cours de travaux manuels 4 |’usage des éléves des écoles rurales sont dirigés par deux 
surveillants; les travaux des éléves ont été exposés en juin & l’Ecole Normale. Les repas chauds 
ont été introduits dans les écoles rurales. Sous les auspices du Comité de l’enseignement pra- 
tique, un cours eut lieu durant 1’été A l’usage des instituteurs qui n’avaient pas sulvi ce cours 4 
VEcole Normale. 


En l’année 1912, la commission scolaire de St-John fut autorisée temporairement A ouvrir une école du soir pour l’ensei- 
genment des travaux manuels, une allocation de $200 au maximum étant offerte 4 cet effet, 4 la condition que ce cours réuni- 
rait au moins 20 éléves. II fut également proposé de fonder & Woodstock une école d’agriculture embrassant également 
Venseignement des métiers, ce qui fut accompli en 1913, sous forme d’une école rurale d’été, dotée de six professeurs. Plus 
tard, également, en 1913, le gouvernement {fédéral offrit de venir en aide 4 l’enseignement de l’agriculture dans les écoles, au 
moyen des jardins scolaires, offre qui fut suivie en 1914 par une loi provinciale allouant & toute commission scolaire ensei- 
gnant les rudiments de I’agriculture et du jardinage, une somme de $50 pour la premiére année et ee $30 pour l’année suivante; 
de plus, l’instituteur professant ce cours devait recevoir un traitement supplémentaire de $50 s’il avait suivi un cours com- 
plet et de $30 seulement, s’il avait suivi un cours abrégé, la durée de cet enseignement étant d’une heure et demie par 


semaine. En 1919, un directeur de l’enseignement technique fut nommé. 
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Inspection médicale.—Ainsi qu’on peut le voir par le tableau 73, la loi pourvoit 4 Vinspec- 
tion médicale de toutes les écoles de la province. Pendant l’année, on compta dans les centres 
scolaires six médecins se consacrant entiérement A cette ceuvre, trois infirmiéres dans le méme 
cas et 12 autres n’y consacrant qu’une partie de leur temps. Quatre cliniques scolaires étaient 
établies 4 St-John, Fredericton, Moncton et Campbellton, dans lesquelles on examina 43,790 
éléves, soit environ 60 p.c. de la population scolaire. 


En 1911, la commission scolaire de Moncton s’adressa 4 la législature pour obtenir l’autorisation de procéder A l’inspection 
médicale dans les écoles; la ville de St-John avait déja manifesté la méme intention et Fredericton étudiait cette mesure. 
La législation nécessaire fut passée en 1912, autorisant les syndics d’école a veiller A l’hygiéne, & la propreté et au bien-dtre 
des éléves; & payer sur leurs propres fonds un personnel médical, et leur permettanrs de récupérer ces dépenses par l’imposition 
d’une taxe extraordinaire. Ainsi qu’on peut le voir par les chiffres ci-dessus, en 1922, l’inspection fut générale dans la province 
et s’accomplit sous le contréle du ministére de l’hygiéne. La ville de Moacton se signala par son éneraie en faveur des terrains 
de jeux. En 1912, l’Association des terrains de jeux de St-John demanda qu’un cours 4 l’usage de moniteurs de sports fut 
établi dans les écoles normales provinciales; le Nouveau-Brunswick prit également des mesures dans le méme sens. Une 
allocation supplémentaire est versée au district employant un instituteur spécial pour les éléves retardataires; en outre, un 
professeur se spécialisant comme instituteur de ces classes recoit une indemnité ad hoc. 


Enseignement supérieur.—Les trois universités de la province avaient, toutes ensemble 808 
étudiants—674 jeunes gens et 134 jeunes filles—; les statistiques complétes du personnel, des 
matiéres enseignées dans ces universités, se trouvent dans les tableaux 98 et 107. 


Ecoles privées.—Les trois écoles, tant primaires que secondaires ayant un caractére privé, 
possédaient 391 éléves—96 garcons et 295 filles—. On remarquera que ces 391 éléves sont classi- 
fiés par degrés, par Ages et par sexes. On trouvera page 163, un tableau consacré aux colléges 
commerciaux; ceux d’entre eux qui nous ont envoyé un rapport avaient 723 éléves, soit 528 
garcons et 195 filles. 


Cott de instruction publique-—Les dépenses de l’instruction publique, pendant l’année, se 
sont élevées 4 $2,657,046, dont $381,075 fournis par le gouvernement et $2,375,971 par les contri- 
buables. Dans le total des dépenses figurent $30,331, montant des subventions du gouverne- 
ment en faveur des universités. Les chiffres correspondants pour 1921 étaient les suivants: 
dépenses totales $2,278,622; contribution du gouvernement $352,693; part des contribuables 
$1,925,929; subventions aux universités $25,000. Pour plus amples détails voir le tableau 92. 


QUEBEC 


Inscription.—Au cours de l’année pour laquelle les plus récentes statistiques de toutes les 
institutions d’enseignement ont pt étre rassemblées et condensées (1921) Vinscription totale, 
exclusion faite des doubles emplois, dans toutes les institutions de la province de Québec, a été 
de 548,251 éléves et étudiants, dont 477,944 dans les institutions catholiques et 70,307 dans les 
institutions protestantes. Ces chiffres comprennent 462,779 inscriptions dans les écoles pri- 
maires ou maternelles sous le contréle administratif, et 54,671 dans les écoles primaires indépen- 
dantes subventionnées ou non-subventionnées (écoles subventionnées ou non-subventionnées 
et faisant rapport au département de |’Instruction Publique, mais qui ne sont pas sous le con- 
trdle des commissaires ou des sysndics), et 30,801 dans d’autres institutions. Ces 30,801 com- 
prenaient 1,376 dans les écoles normales, 9,033 dans les colléges classiques catholiques, 5,428 
dans les universités, 579 dans les écoles pour aveugles, sourds ou muets, et 2,907 dans les écoles 
darts et métiers, 5,792 dans les écoles du soir, 2,069 dans les écoles techniques, 2,347 dans les 
écoles de coupe, 332 dans les colléges d’agriculture, 253 dans l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commer- 
ciales de Montréal, 216 dans l’école d’industrie laitiére de St-Hyacinthe et 469 dans les écoles 
indépendantes ne recevant pas de subsides et donnant un cours classique. <A ces chiffres on 
peut ajouter les inscriptions des colléges commerciaux privées, 4 peu prés 225 dans les colléges 
de théologie protestants et les iriscriptions dans différentes autres écoles qui ne sont pas subven- 
tionnées et qui ne font pas de rapport, ce qui permet d’estimer que la population scolaire dépasse 
sensiblement 550,000. Le chiffre de 548,251 représente une augmentation de 55,218, ou de 11-2 
p.c. sur l’inscription de 1917-18; 175,652 ou de 47-2 p.c. sur 1907-8; de 233,524, ou de 74-2 p.c. 
sur 1897-98. 


Edifices scolaires.—Ces 548,251 éléves ou étudiants fréquentaient 7,733 institutions compre- 
nant 6,370 écoles élémentaires, 749 écoles modéles, 424 académies, 22 écoles maternelles, 14 
écoles normales, 21 colléges classiques, 4 universités, 5 écoles pour les sourds, muets et aveugles, 
16 écoles d’arts et métiers, 64 écoles du soir, 6 écoles techniques, 26 écoles de coupe, 3 écoles 
d’agriculture, 1 école des hautes études commerciales, 1 école d’industrie laitiére, et 7 écoles 
indépendantes non-subventionnées ot est donné le cours classique. Ces chiffres représentent 
une augmentation de 282 dans le nombre total des écoles depuis 1917-18, et de 3,826 sur 1867-68, 
mais cela ne donne pas une bonne base de comparaison parce que les écoles augmentent indivi- 
duellement par le nombre et l’importance des classes aussi bien que par leur propre multiplica- 
tion. Le nombre des salles de classe dans les écoles élémentaires seulement, était de 13,274 en 
1920-21. Comme le nombre de salles de classe n’a pas autant d’importance quand il s’agit 
d’écoles secondaires, supérieures ou spéciales, le nombre de professeurs sera peut-étre le terme 
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exprimant la meilleure unité de comparaison. Ces derniers, religieux et laiques, étaient au 
nombre de 19,704 en 1920-21, ce qui était une augmentation de 1,301 sur 1917-18. Le personnel 


enseignant masculin se composait de 1,749 laiques et 2,939 religieux; le personnel féminin, de 
9,364 laiques et de 5,652 religieuses. 


Fréquentation moyenne.—La fréquentation moyenne _quotidienne de toutes les institutions 
a été de 424,392, ou de 77-41 pour cent de l’inscription. Cette forte proportion qui est maintenue 
pratiquement depuis 1897-98, alors qu’elle était de 75-13, n’est dépassée que par une seule pro- 
vince du Dominion. 


Traitement des instituteurs—La question du traitement n’affecte que les instituteurs laiques 
avec diplome. Les chiffres donnés dans les statistiques provinciales pour chaque décade depuis 
1897-98 accusent les augmentations suivantes (le chiffre 100 représentant le salaire de 1898 et 
les chiffres suivants montrant la proportion de l’année correspondante) : 


MOYENNE DES TRAITEMENTS 


ce 1897-98 | 1907-08 | 1917-18 | 1920-21 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Tnstituteurs laiques masculins dans les écoles élémentaires...........-..-..+55- 100 195 312 453 
Institutcurs laiques masculins dans les écoles modéles et académies............ 100 ied 174 254 
Institutrices laiques— 
Dans. les écoles élémentaines*).<5ee au apeyaeerderies cae See rashes as 100 130 231 351 
Mans les ecoles: modeles ot academies) opis. gs ante ett elas eluents iene 100 138 206 325 


Dépenses.—Les dépenses de toutes les institutions en 1920-21, ont été de $22,122,979, dont 
$2,351,474 versés par le gouvernement; $10,796,468 provenant des cotisations annuelles; $715,357 
de cotisations spéciales; $497,683 des contributions mensuelles (une mensualité est exigée de 
chaque enfant Agé de 7 4 13 ans inclusivement)! et $7,762,000 des contributions d’institutions 
indépendantes. Le total des dépenses montre une augmentation d’environ 53 p.c. sur 1917-18; 
de 330 p.c. sur la décade précédente, 1907-8; de 624 p.c. sur la décade marquant le commence- 
ment du siécle et de 1,309 p.c. sur 1867-68. La dépense moyenne pour chaque éléve inscrit a 
augmenté de $9.87 en 1899-90 & $40.35 en 1920-21. 


Ecoles primaires—Les écoles primaires de Québec sont ainsi appelées pour les distinguer: 
(1) des écoles supérieures (universités et colléges professionnels); (2) des écoles secondaires 
(collages classiques, écoles indépendantes non subventionnées oti se donne Vinstruction classique 
et les institutions ot se donne l’enseignement secondaire moderne, une institution affiliée & Puni- 
versité Laval et une autre A l’université de Montréal, pour l’instruction scolaire des filles) et, (3) 
des écoles spéciales, telles que les écoles techniques, agricoles, etc. Les écoles normales font 
partie du systéme primaire en ce sens qu’elles servent a la formation du personnel qui doit y 
enseigner. Les écoles primaires faisant rapport au département de I’Instruction Publique sont 
ou (1) sous le contréle administratif, c’est-i-dire, celui des bureaux de commissaires ou de syn- 
dics, ou (2) indépendantes subventionnées (ou non subventionnées), c’est-a-dire, recevant une 
subvention sans étre sous le contréle des commissaires ou des syndics. Ces deux catégories 
d’écoles primaires ont été jusqu’ici divisées en trois degrés: élémentaire, modéle ou intermé- 
diaire, et académie, ou école primaire supérieure. Comme il est dit dans le chapitre sur la légis- 
lation scolaire (voir page 67) aprés décembre 1923, les écoles primaires catholiques seront divi- 
sées en préparatoires, primaires élémentaires, et primaires complémentaires. Comme certains 
changements auront alors été effectués dans le programme, la primaire élémentaire ne correspon- 
dra pas exactement aux anciennes écoles élémentaires et_modeéles. Les statistiques des écoles 
primaires protestantes couvrent celles des écoles intermédiaires et des hautes écoles. Chez les 
catholiques comme chez les protestants, la nature de l’école indique le niveau de l’enseignement 
donné dans sa plus haute classe, au lieu de porter le rang du degré que les éléves sont préts a 
étudier & leur sortie de l’école; par exemple, une haute école généralement enseigne toutes les 
matiéres du programme d’école, et non pas seulement les matiéres du degré académique. 


En 1921-22, l’inscription dans toutes les écoles primaires de Québec a été de 512,651, dont 
248.544 garcons et 264,107 filles; soit 446,313 dans les écoles catholiques et 66,338 dans les 
écoles protestantes. Du nombre total d’inscrits, 94,895 étaient agés de moins de 7 ans; 368,521 
de plus de 7 ans et de moins de 14 ans; 37,338 de plus de 14 ans et de moins de 16 ans; 10,502 
de plus de 16 ans et de moins de 18 ans, et 1,395 de plus de 18 ans. Ces 512,651 éléves étaient 
inscrits dans les trois échelons primaires: élémentaire, modéle et académique. Dans le degré 
primaire, il y avait 277,083 écoliers; dans le modéle, 112,260; et dans les académies, 123,308. 
Les écoles de chacun de ces trois échelons se subdivisent en trois groupes différents: (1) les écoles 
sous le controle des commissaires; (2) celles sous le contréle des syndics; (3) les écoles indépen- 


(i) A moins que le bureau des commissaires en décide autrement par résolution. Cette contribution a été abolie a 
Montréal et dans certaines autres municipalités scolaires. 
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dantes subventionnées ou non subventionnées. De ces 512,651 éléves, 442,373 étaient inscrits 
dans les écoles sous le contréle des commissaires; 15,607 dans les écoles sous le contréle des syn- 
dics, et 54,671 dans les écoles indépendantes subventionnées. Voici quelle est leur répartition 
par nature d’école: 


Contréle Contréle 
des des Indépen- 
Ecoles commis- syndics dantes Total 
saires 
Hlementaires Cathouguose.. o-.8 ae ee ee ee 218,022 3,456 6,508 227, 986 
Serouiatanuen +. ..0) Msn Fee Oe ties ne Soe eae ee UN Ps 42,779 6, 214 104 49,097 
MON cOmcatholgues | .q tee. oe oe oeeetaamens AR OEM AE 92,998 1217 13,910 108, 125 
mundelbaipritestantes att, vara Twit tiara oe fy melee Fo 2,579 1,556 - 4,135 
enueiiies Catholiaued iin tives aan. suls chs weer usury soli. wikdviiah AE? pe 76,776 314 33nd 12 110,202 
MratetGios Hratentanteas Sia. Mika, cd eed it adn ask wohoeeisi tee, 9,219 2,850 1,037 13,106 
Bemventaites, ttl ao sr ee. te ee ee EY PY 260,801 9,670 6,612 277,083 
Modélesstotallar 86. ene eee) Sie. Gaeey, St DI hs Sep) yy FS 95,577 DMS 13,910 112,260 
Academics, total. sf weceere he ead eared, See ae ae ee oe 85, 995 3, 164 34,149 123,308 
PRT OAs Fey SE mie enema hy gtrei li lis learn Re dane Rcodial lata 442,373 15,607 54,671 512,651 


Ecoles maternelles——Le nombre d’écoles maternelles ou jardins de l’enfance (catholiques), 
en 1920-21, était de 22, avec 103 institutrices et 4,799 éléves, dont 2,878 garcons et 1,921 filles. 
Quatorze de ces écoles étaient sous le contrdéle des commissazires et étaient indépendantes ; 4,370 
éléves étaient de langue francaise; 250 de langue anglaise et 174 de différentes langues étran- 
géres; 65 des institutrices étaient des religieuses et les autres étaient des laiques. Des 14 écoles 
sous controle, 11, avec 3,189 éléves, étaient dans la ville de Montréal et 2 avec 750 éléves, dans 
la ville de Québec; 5 des 8 écoles indépendantes étaient aussi dans ces deux villes. 


Ecoles secondaires.—Les écoles secondaires dans la province de Québec se composaient de: 
(1) 21 colléges classiques catholiques; (2) 7 écoles indépendantes catholiques non subvention- 
nées et donnant un cours classique (8 en 1921-22); (3) 42 hautes écoles protestantes. 


Les colléges classiques catholiques qui étaient au nombre de 17 en 1891-92 sont maintenant 
au nombre de 21, depuis 1911, par la fondation du collége de Valleyfield en 1893; de celui de 
Mont-Laurier en 1910 et de ceux de St-Jean et de St-Alexandre de la Gatineau en 1911. Celui 
de Ste-Marie de Monnoir, détruit par le feu en 1906 A été reconstruit & St-Jean. L’inseription 
a augmenté pendant la méme période (1892-1922) de 4,221 éléves A 9,321, ou de 121 p.c. Ces 
institutions ont été subventionnées par le gouvernement depuis 1907-8. On verra par la revue 
de la derniére législation en matiére scolaire page 243, qu’une loi concernant les subventions & ces 
colléges, a été adoptée en 1922. Ces colléges donnent trois cours différents: le primaire, le com- 
mercial et le classique. Le cours classique qui comprend des matiéres universitaires aussi bien 
que des matiéres classées comme secondaires dans les autres provinces, est celui qui compte le 
plus grand nombre d’éléves (6,030 en 1922). Ces cours classiques sont donnés dans tous les col- 
léges. Quatorze de ces colléges donnaient l’an dernier un cours commercial qui a été suivi par 
2,585 éléves; et 12 colléges donnaient un cours primaire qui a été suivi par 706 éléves. Des 
9,321 éléves et étudiants, 2,618 étaient Agés de 7 4 14 ans; 2,895, de 14 A 16; 2,329, de 164 18 
et 1,479 de plus de 18 ans. Ces Ages semblent indiquer que ces colléges donnent dans sa totalité 
un cours académique, jusques et y compris le baccalauréat és-lettres. Dix-neuf colléges clas- 
siques de la province affiliés ou annexés (voir la définition, page 176) 4 l'université Laval, pour 
la faculté des lettres seulement, avaient 1,871 éléves en 1920-21. Le total des inscriptions des 
colléges classiques en 1921 était de 9,033; il semble que 1,871 d’entre-eux étudaient des matiéres 
universitaires. 


Enseignement supérieur.—L’enseignement supérieur dans Québec comprend les deux uni- 
versités catholiques, Laval et Montréal et les colléges affiliés; les deux universités protestantes, 
McGill et Bishop’s College, avec les colléges affiliés. L’écart entre les chiffres des tableaux 1 
et II, dans le sommaire, page 74 et les chiffres des universités et colléges, pages 142 A 156 ne 
devrait causer aucun étonnement, puisqu’ils s’appliquent 4 des années différentes. 


En 1922, il y a avait dans les facultés et les écoles rattachées ou annexées aux universités 
Laval et de Montréal, 331 professeurs, et dans les écoles affiliées A ces institutions, 81 professeurs; 
il y avait 501 professeurs dans les 17 facultés des deux universités protestantes. Ces derniéres 
embrassaient la faculté d’agriculture du collége Macdonald, mais non les colléges protestants 
de théologie—le Presbyterian College, de Montréal (7 professeurs et 60 étudiants dont 13 dans 
la faculté de théologie; le Congregational College, Montréal (4 professeurs et 16 étudiants dont 
4 en théologie); le Wesleyian Theological College (4 professeurs et 128 étudiants dont 54 en 
théologie) ; le Montreal Diocesan Theological College (6 professeurs et 26 étudiants, dont 15 en 
théologie). 

Dans les 16 facultés et écoles annexées aux deux universités catholiques, il y avait 2,111 
étudiants; dans les écoles affili¢es de génie et d’architecture (deux divisions de l’Ecole Polytech- 
nique) des hautes études commerciales et de musique, il y avait 1,125 étudiants; dans 28 autres 
écoles affiliées ou annexées & Laval et 63 écoles affiliées 4 l’université de Montréal, 4,178 étudiants. 
Ceci embrasse 5 grands séminaires, 51 petits séminaires et colléges classiques, 1 école supérieure 
de filles, 2 institutions d’enseignement secondaire moderne, 42 couvents et écoles de sciences 
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ménagéres et 2 écoles de musique. Les petits s¢minaires, colléges classiques, couvents et instituts 
d’enseignement moderne secondaire ont été affiliés ou rattachés a la faculté des lettres seulement. 
Outre ceux déjA énumérés, trois colléges classiques situés en dehors de la province et possédant 
123 éléves, étaient associés & Laval (parce qu’ils sont en dehors de la province). Cela fait un 
total de 7,537 étudiants dans les institutions catholiques d’enseignement supérieur. Dans les 
17 facultés des deux universités protestantes, on comptait 3,544 étudiants, dont 3,464 a McGill. 
On arrive ainsi & un total de 11,081 étudiants dans les institutions d’enseignement supérieur de 
la province en 1922, comparativement 4 9,691 en 1921. En ajoutant 4 ce chiffre les 210 étudiants 
des colléges protestants de théologie, nous avons un total de 11,292 jeunes gens dans les institu- 
tions d’enseignement supérieur de la province de Québec. 


Ecoles spéciales—En 1920-21, cette rubrique comprenait 6 écoles techniques; 1 école de 
hautes études commerciales & Montréal; 3 écoles d’agriculture; 1 école d’insdustrie laitiére; 64 
écoles du soir; 16 écoles des arts et métiers; 26 écoles de coupe ou de couture; 22 écoles maternelles 
déjA mentionnées, et 5 écoles pour les aveugles ou les sourds-muets. Ceci donne un total de 
19,294 éléves dans les 144 écoles spéciales; mais les 4,799 enfants des écoles maternelles ont déja 
été mentionnés ailleurs, de méme que l’ont été les éléves de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commer- 
ciales, de l’école d’industrie laitiére et des trois écoles d’agriculture,au chapitre de l’enseignement 
supérieur. 


En 1922, il y avait 6 écoles techniques avec 6 principaux, 1 principal-adjoint, 29 professeurs, 
30 contremaitres et 24 autres employés, formant un personne! de 90. Les classes de jour de ces 
écoles avaient 736 éléves, dont 172 dans la section de langue anglaise et 564 dans la section de 
langue francaise. Les classes du soir comptaient une inscription totale de 857 pour la section 
francaise, et 423 dans la section anglaise, soit 1,280, et un total de 2,016. Il y avait aussi 45 
éléves de langue anglaise et 179 de langue anglaise dans les cours spéciaux du jour, formant un 
grand total de 2,240 éléves dans les écoles techniques. 


En 1922, ’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Montréal avait un personnel de 43 
professeuis et 277 éléves. De ces derniers, 119 fréquentaient les cours du jour et 158 les classes 
du soir. Les trois colléges d’agriculture, Ste-Anne de la Pocatiére, College Macdonald et Institut 
d’Oka, comptaient 177 professeurs et 593 éléves, dont 94 a Ste-Anne, 407 & Macdonald et 92 a 
Oka. De ces étudiants, 152 suivaient le cours régulier de 4 ans; 95 un cours pratique; 9 un cours 
partiel; 22 un cours d’hiver et 315 de brefs cours spéciaux, (A Macdonald). Quarante des éléves 
suivant le cours régulier de 4 ans étaient & Ste-Anne; 60 a Macdonald et 52 4 Oka. Des 42 
qui ont été diplémes au cours de |’année, 6 étaient de Ste-Anne, 20 de Macdonald et 16 d’Oka. 
L’école de laiterie de St-Hyacinthe, possédait 19 professeurs et 359 éléeves. 


En 1922, les écoles du soir, au nombre de 53 catholiques et 138 protestantes, avaient un 
personnel de 199 professeurs avec 6,452 éleves inscrits. De ce nombre, 438 écoles, avec 4,930 
élaves, étaient 4 Montréal, et 8, avec 505 4 Québec, les 15 autres écoles, avec 517 éléves, étant 


, 


disséminées dans la province. Les écoles d’arts et métiers, au nombre de 13, ont eu 3,319 éléves 
en 1922. En 1922, des écoles de coupe et de couture ont été ouvertes en 26 localités différentes 
et elles ont été fréquentées par 2,261 éléves. Les écoles pour aveugles, au nombe de 2, avaient 
128 pupilles. Les écoles pour sourds-muets, au nombre de 3, en avaient 451. 


Sciences ménagéres et jardins scolaires.—Il faut ajouter & ce qui précéde, puisqu’elles sont 
aussi des écoles spéciales, 63 écoles de science ménagére distribuées dans 42 comtés et comptant 
10,072 éléves en 1922. Il semble qu’elles sont comprises dans les écoles primaires sous contréle 
ou indépendantes. Ce chiffre de 10,072 inscriptions constitue une augmentation de 956 sur 
1921. Le nombre de jardins scolaires est passé de 1,205 avec 21,217 éléves en 1921, 4 1,459 avee 
21,968 éléves en 1922. 


L’enseignement technique dans la province de Québec date & peu prés des premiers jours de la colonie, les premiéres 
écoles établies sous le régime francais combinent un cours pratique avec un cours académique. Dans une des premiéres écoles 
ouvertes 2u commencement du dix-septiéme siécle, au Cap Tourmante, un peu en dehors de Québec, les enfants partageaient 
leur temps entre les travaux des champs et leurs études primaires. Cette école était fréquentée par les éléves de toutes les 
parties du district. C’est probablement Roberval qui a donné au monde la premiére école de sciences ménagéres. Sous le 
nom d’écoles du Conseil des Arts et Manufactures, plus de 50 classes publiques et gratuites ont été ouvertes pendant un nombre 
d’années dans onze villes et villages pour l’enseignement des métiers, etc. La province a créé une école des hautes études 
commerciales sur le modéle d’institutions similaires en Europe, pour Vétude du commerce international, etc. Ceci a été 
suivi de la création d’institutions d’enseignement technique supérieur pour la préparation aux carriéres industrielles, un édifice 
consacré A cet enseignement étant inauguré & Montréal en 1911 et un autre & Québec en 1912. Depuis 1889, le bureau des com- 
missaires de Montréal maintient des écoles du soir pour Vinstruction des immigrés. Une haute école technique et commer- 
ciale protestante, ouverte le jour et le soir, a été rattachée au collége Macdonald. Un collége d’agriculture et une école de 
sciences ménagéres ont aussi été adjoints 4 cette institution. Un collége d’agriculture a été ouvert & Ste-Anne de la Pocatiére 
en 1859, et un autre A Okaen 1895. Une école d’industrie laitiére a été ouverte & St-Hyacinthe en 1892. En 1921, la législature 
créait des fermes de démonstration et des écoles intermédiaires d’agriculture. Le comité protestant sous son contréle une a 
institution technique et une école du conseil des Arts et Manufactures. Les écoles catholiques des Arts et Manufactures 
et les écoles techniques de Montréal et de Québec sont accessibles aux protestants. 


Ecoles normales—Les écoles normales sont maintenant au nombre de 14. En 1921, elles 
comptaient 1,376 candidats-instituteurs et 1,389 en 1922. Ces écoles, & l'exception de l’école 
Macdonald, donnent une formation académique aussi bien que pédagogique, et la durée des 
cours est de trois ans, couvrant ce qui, dans les autres provinces, est compris dans un cours de 
trois années de haute école. Les instituteurs qui ne passent pas par les écoles normales doivent 
subir des examens d’aptitude devant la Commission des Examinateurs, et doivent y obtenir un 


nombre de points égal & celui des candidats sortant des écoles normales. 
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Les inscriptions de 1921-22 se répartissaient comme suit: 184 dans la classe d’académie; 
553 dans la classe modéle; 558 dans la classe élémentaire et 94 dans la classe préparatoire. De 
ce nombre, 878 ont obtenu leurs diplémes: 165 académiques; 391 modéles et 322 élémentaires. 
Des 1,389 éléves, 1,213 étaient catholiques et 176 protestants, ces derniers—3 garcons et 173 
filles—étant tous éléves du collége Macdonald. Dans les écoles modéles attachées 4 chacune 
des écoles normales et fréquentées par 1,775 éléves, les candidats-instituteurs ont une excellente 
occasion de s’exercer 4 l’enseignement. Des 203 professeurs et professeurs-adjoints des écoles 
normales, 161 étaient des religieux et 42 des laiques. En 1921-22, ces écoles normales ont recu 
en octrois du gouvernement, $177,386. Le nombre de volumes dans les bibliothéques combinées 
de toutes les écoles normales est de 71,077. Les candidats-instituteurs doivent généralement 
payer une contribution mensuelle, fort peu élevée, excepté quant 4 ceux qui ne sont pas de la 
province et qui viennent 4 Macdonald. Environ un quart, soit 332 sur 1,389, étaient admis 
gratuitement. 


Centralisation.—Des écoles intermédiaires centralisées protestantes ont été établies 4 Bulwer, 
Ways Mills, St. Andrews Est, Ascot, Hudson, Shigawake et Island Brook. 


ONTARIO 


Sommaire de toutes les écoles—Au cours de la derniére année scolaire sous revue (l’année 
civile pour les écoles publiques et séparées, et l’année scolaire 1921-22 pour les autres écoles), 
le nombre total d’éléves fréquentant les institutions d’enseignement de l’Ontario a été de 719,870. 
De ce nombre, 501,236 étaient inscrits dans 6,280 écoles publiques (incluant 4386 inscrits dans 
5 écoles séparces protestantes); 83,977 inscrits dans 621 écoles catholiques séparées; 7,505 dans 
160 écoles de continuation; 22,734 dans 47 instituts collégiaux; 16,671 dans 123 hautes écoles; 
2,533 dans 24 écoles du soir élémentaires; 1,635 dans 11 hautes écoles du soir; 5,344 consacrant 
tout leur temps 4 l’étude dans 14 écoles d’apprentissage du jour; 574 ne consacrant qu’une partie 
de leur temps, 4 ces mémes écoles; 1,604 éléves spéciaux dans ces mémes écoles; 32,545 éléves 
dans 55 écoles d’apprentissage du soir; 92 éléves-instituteurs dans trois écoles modéles d’automne; 
524 éléves-instutiteurs dans 8 écoles modéles d’été; 1,815 dans les écoles normales; 155 dans 
lécole pour les aveugles de Brantford; 320 dans l’école pour les sourds 4 Belleville; 16,831 dans 
7 universités et 14 colléges professionnels affiliés, sans compter ceux gui sont déja enregistrés aux 
universités desquelles dépendent ces colléges; 7,706 dans 38 écoles privées élémentaires ou secon- 
daires ayant fait rapport; 12,229 dans 72 colléges commerciaux privés ayant fait rapport!: 3,625 
oo 91 écoles indiennes. Le total de 719,870? correspond & celui de 688,093 pour l’année précé- 

ente. 


Le tableau suivant donne les augmentations ou diminutions sur l’année précédente: 


Nombre d’écoles Nombre’ d’inscriptions 
Ecoles Augmen- |Pourcentage} Augmen- ;Pourcentage 
tation de l’an tation de l’an 

réelle précédent réelle précédent 

TBO Vo i tece ae BUA 441 ba ac ee ated tiga ts See MOR rere arta ne Ee 73 1-2 13,145 2-7 
Catholques séparbesstmascsaaorciraciee sre wl Plestare oie te] Oa ws Sew a et 27 4:5 7-096 9-T 
MB erC ONC TAU BUlON sry ee GS oe osc eee sit haokcoe a ow Wehcaig’ sicTasnsaishtihic hece 16 11-1 1, 682 28-9 
Inetituts collégiaux et hautes' 6coles...:.. hdc. cc cee c cd cweledeeesee ves 2 1-2 5-277 15-5 
usoirs Glémentaires vere a: Lee deiiae «Ot oa PO ee Le. 9 56-3 964 61-6 
TOTUSOVTRS MORTARS. $s SC At AEE Eis Ae ee 5 Ae eee Re 2 oe Re Cy 20 64-5 RMAs) 69-8 
D’apprentissage, de jour, temps complet...............ccccccceeeeees 1 7:7 2, 744 105-6 
ID qpprentissage, de jours partie dujtemps). .. 62). 5.0.3. ab. 22 see - - 333 36-7 
SESH eS SSRIS Pane 2, ean ere On ere een epee ee - - 585 57-4 
Pre pprentissacoma SOL ere —o.n0 fh the Atte ot TS, oe vet Oot so ee 4 7-8 5, 248 19-2 
ModélesideautOMmne se sek. sesh. ee ee Fok ol eats dhe oreo ey —2 —400 —12 —15-6 
rave ey Fe ees BS ey. oe cae. 85 apie) Ce 4 aed as ON Ee a3 - ~ 93 22-0 
BNI A LOS eee creeks Reve, douersionsi ninco out! Mroxs Merl eaysl tnistedsus sO a - ~ 369 25-5 
IBA VOUCIC HMMA Mtr crate erat cer tsiscycternk Gace toca kurt ocne - - 9 6-2 
PONSOUT OS Mote ee haba clay. aki hoe etary teins thao eas Rees - - 20 6-7 
Dronkeerdeth toa), Voc ae NS RY SiS SN aR Mee De TNC ar ee Rana Tt. Ca - - —1,259 —10-9 
(Cre EreE 8 3 5 At Ae pe A tel nae A it TR rh ALS aS Ea Eakin - - 575 11-4 
ECOLOBEDILV.COB EPR. Pe leeh tel OD BUS EIEe ee eee eae - ~ 603 8-0 
Si OWe ros COMIN CYCLASE cris ares Fo ds ce Re tenes Sess eve vitae hse eee a te ~ - 1, 763 14-4 
I colpsunciennesive a... Goes ey. etl eC Et. cree Acta che se aes eas ~ ~ x 1-0 
PISORBITY.. Ree che. THEN: Pee Hehe 1. Sekt Tae EA,. SM a ORL ee 110 “1 30, 122 4-4 


Si l’on considére que le taux d’accroissement de la population est trés minime, toute augmen- 
tation de 5 p.c. dans le recrutement scolaire, devient par un large écart hors de proportion avec 
la progression de la population; cela étant les augmentations de l’année, telles que révélées par 
le tableau ci-dessus, sont remarquables, particuliérement en ce qui concerne les éléves des écoles 
secondaires, des écoles élémentaires du soir, des écoles d’apprentissage du jour et du soir. La 
diminution dans les inscriptions des hautes écoles du soir peut s’expliquer par |’augmentation 
dans les écoles d’apprentissage du soir. 


1Fixclus 432 inscrits au méme temps aux écoles privées et universités. 
2Inclus 215 dans les écoles d’agriculteur.—Voir note 17, page 74. 
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Il convient de mentionner que l’énorme augmentation dans le nombre d’éléves assistant 
la totalité des cours des écoles d’apprentissage est due au fait que 1,268 éléves inscrits 4 une 
haute école de commerce qui figurait avec les autres hautes écoles l’année précédente et qui est 
maintenant classée avec les écoles d’apprentissage. Sur les mémes bases que l’année précédente, 
la comparaison serait comme suit: 


Augmen- Pour- 
tation centage 
eS 1920-21 1921-22 numérique | d’augmen- 
tation 
Lcoles des contimUAtiON: <. ca cae oes « doe Mercato eae otis REED aerate sates 5, 823 7,505 1,682 28-8 
Tnstituts collégiaux et hautes ecoles, 2 «er wees oe ee See 34,128 40,673 6,545 19-1 


Ecoles vocationnelles—totalité des cours................-.20eeee eens a 2,600 4,076 1,476 56-7 


La diminution dans la fréquentation des écoles modéles d’automne peut étre considérée 
comme une bonne indication, parce qu’elle signifie que le besoin d’instituteurs ou institutrices 
de troisiéme classe disparait et qu’en conséquence il y a moins de demande pour ces cours spé- 
ciaux. Pour statistique sommaire, voir tableau, page 135. 


Ecoles du jour, élémentaires et secondaires.—(Publiques ou séparées et écoles secondaires du 
jour). On voit par ce qui précéde que l’inscription totale dans les écoles ordinaires 4 classes 
multiples du jour a été de 632,123, et dans les écoles d’apprentissage du jour, de 7,522. Les 
écoles publiques et séparées ont eu 583,213 inscriptions. Des 501,236 éléves des écoles publi- 
ques, 215,585 étaient dans les écoles rurales; 190,082 dans des écoles de cité; 71,652 dans des 
écoles de ville, et 23,917 dans des écoles de village. Ces écoles, forment des groupes respectifs 
de 5,548; 321,257 et 154. Des 83,977 éléves inscrits aux écoles séparées catholiques, 20,166 
étaient dans les écoles rurales; 40,957 dans les écoles de cité; 21,157 dans des écoles de ville et 
1,697 dans des écoles de village; ces écoles étant au nombre respectif de 374, 135; 96 et 16. 
Ainsi, ce qu’on peut appeler l’enseignement primaire dans |’Ontario, pour le distinguer de l’ensei- 
gnement secondaire organisé, comptait 236,201 inscriptions dans les écoles rurales; 231,039 dans 
les écoles de cité; 92,809 dans les écoles de ville et 25,614 dans les écoles de village. Les diffé- 
rents groupes comptaient respectivement 5,922; 456, 353 et 170 écoles. 


Le tableau suivant donne sommairement |’augmentation sur l’année précédente dans les 
quatre différents types d’écoles élémentaires. 


ECOLES ELEMENTAIRES 


Inscriptions 1921-22 Augmentation sur 1920 Pourcentage d’augmentation 


Publiques| Séparées | Total |Publiques| Séparées | Total |Publiques| Séparées Total 


Rutalés.. ......0%.0. .. 62.) ¥215 7580 20,166 | 236,201 7,911 1,396 9,307 3-8 7-4 4-2 
Dereite 4.4. weap. 22 190, 082 40,957 | 231,039 4,097 4,008 8, 105 2-2 10-9 3°7 
Deville 2... o. Pewe is 71,652 21,157 92,809 1,477 1,672 3, 149 2-1 8-6 3°5 
Defwillage:. ch oats. : 23,917 1,697 25,614 | — 340 20 320-] — 1-4 1225) =o 

Hoteles ol eo0d, 230 83,977 | 585,213 13,145 7,096 20, 241 2:7 91 3°6 


Pour plus de détails, voir les tableaux statistiques aux pages 80, 90 et 96. 


Il est intéressant de noter que l’augmentation a été beaucoup plus visible dans les écoles 
rurales que dans les autres types d’écoles. L’année précédente, les écoles rurales abordaient 
40-08 p.c. du total de toutes les inscriptions; dans l’année qui nous occupe, elles en ont 40-28 
La diminution apparente dans les inscriptions des écoles de village a trés peu de signification 
et peut méme mener A de fausses déductions, comme dans le cas ot un village est devenu ville 
au cours de l'année. L’augmentation des inscriptions dans les écoles de villes comprend 400 
inscriptions d’une ville qui n’était que village l’année précédente. 


La tendance des inscriptions dans les écoles élémentaires et secondaires de l'Ontario est 
illustrée par les Tableaux 4 et 5. Il convient de remarquer la persistance de l’augmentation 
depuis 1904, sauf pendant les années de guerre, ainsi que la rapidité de la reprise aprés la guerre. 
La dépression qui se manifeste par un mouvement de baisse de 1899 4 1904 se retrouve aussi 
dans les provinces de la Nouvelle-Ecosse et du Nouveau-Brunswick, comme on peut le voir en 
consultant le méme tableau, On remarquera que la reprise ne s’est pas complétée en Ontario avant 
1912, alors que la courbe atteignit le niveau de 1899. La hausse rapide de la courbe depuis 1904, 
et surtout depuis 1918, est remarquable et elle serait encore plus prononcée s’il était possible 
d’y faire figurer les éléves des écoles techniques. > aie 
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Moyenne de fréquentation quotidienne.—Au cours de l’année la moyenne de fréquentation 
quotidienne dans les écoles élémentaires a été de 405,825; dans les écoles de continuation, de 
6,309; dans les hautes écoles et les instituts collégiaux, de 34,262; dans les écoles d’apprentis- 
sage, de 2,137 pour les éléves suivant la totalité des cours, et la moyenne totale quotidienne, de 
450,656. Ceci représente une augmentation de 52,392, ou de 13-2 p.c. sur l’année précédente. 
Cette augmentation se répartit de la maniére suivante: 


ECOLES ELEMENTAIRES 


Fréquentation moyenne 1920-21 Augmentation sur l’année Pourcentage 
précédente 


Publiques| Séparées | Total |Publiques| Séparées| Total |Publiques| Séparées | Total 


a ——eeSSsSEEeEeEeEeese NN Nf Of "= 


PROUT MIOS ot trag 7 eee wen}, 134, 000 13,293 |» 150,898 17,269 2,185 19, 454 14-3 19-7 14-8 
De cité et eee 138, 460 30,431 168, 891 11,514 3,471 14, 985 9-1 12-9 9-6 
De ville ee ee 52,416 PomlOd 67, 523 5, 524 1,945 7,469 11-8 14-8 12-4 
Dervillaces. hee! ee. 17,265 1, 248 18,513 1,410 108 1,518 9-0 9-5 9-0 
Totals ee 345, 746 60,709 | 406,825 SO Th 7,709 43,426 11-5 14-7 11-9 

De contintavion eta ee ee eae 6,309 - - 1,519 - - 31-7 
Instituts collégiaux et hautes écoles............ 34, 262 - - 5,310 - - 18-3 
Industrielles—totalité des cours............... 4,260 - - Be NEw ~ - 100-0 
Grandstotaleteeeeeer, tee ae 450, 656 - - 52,392 ~ - 13-2 


I] est remarquable que, quant aux écoles élémentaires, ce sont les écoles rurales qui présentent 
la plus grande augmentation dans le chiffre de la fréquentation. Tel qu’expliqué plus haut, 
I’6norme augmentation dans les écoles industrielles est due en grande partie au fait qu’une haute 
école de commerce, avec une fréquentation moyenne de 1,117 éléves suivant la totalité des cours, 
a, depuis l’année précédente, été enlevée de la liste des hautes écoles pour venir figurer avec 
les écoles industrielles. Méme si les écoles industrielles étaient sur la méme base que l’an der- 
nier, leur augmentation serait d’environ 49 p.c. et celle des hautes écoles et des instituts collé- 
giaux serait de 22-2 p.c. Une augmentation annuelle de cette envergure, spécialement celle 
de 31-7 p.c. dans les écoles de continuation semblerait indiquer l’existence de puissants et actifs 
facteurs de progression de l’instruction. Un coup d’ceil surle Tableau 5 (voir page 85) montre 
que, si la progression de |’an dernier est plus accentuée que par les années antérieures, ce n’est 
cependant qu’une continuation de la courbe dans la direction ascendante qu’elle a prise depuis 
1893. Il est remarquable de constater que si la courbe de l’inscription a souffert de graves 
revers, celle de la fréquentation moyenne a toujours monté, excepté pendant un arrét causé par 
les années de guerre et la stagnation amenée par l’épidémie d’influenza de 1918. Il semble appa- 
rent pour tous que l’idéal des conditions scolaires serait que la courbe de la fréquentation moyenne 
& celle des inscriptions se confondent. La similitude prolongée des deux courbes sur une trés 
longue. période devrait étre une indication que l|’état de choses qui militait contre l’assiduité 4 
Vécole a été attaqué avec énergie. 

Le dernier rapport du ministre de l’Instruction Publique donne un bon apercu permettant 
une analyse plus serrée de l’assiduité scolaire, le facteur le plus important dans le progrés de 
Vinstruction. Pour cela, il faut obtenir non seulement le statistique de la fréquentation moy- 
enne et sa proportion comparativement au total des inscriptions, mais aussi ce qui est appelé le 
pourcentage possible de la fréquentation quotidienne. Par exemple, un certain nombre d’éléves 
commencent tard dans l’année, comme dans le cas des tout jeunes éléves qui font généralement 
leurs débuts scolaires 4 la fin du printemps; d’autres commencent avec l’année scolaire mais 
s’arrétent avant la fin du terme; d’autres , pour cause de maladie, ou d’autres raisons, manquent 
un terme complet, soit au commencement, soit 4 la fin de l’année. Tous ces enfants ne sont pas 
nécessairement sur les registres de l’école pendant toute l’année, et leur fréquentation possible 
ne compte qu’aussi longtemps qu’ils sont sur les registres. La fréquentation possible de tous 
les éléves, sans tenir compte de toutes ces considérations, devrait couvrir toute l’année, mais 
habituellement elle n’est répartie que sur les jours pendant lesquels l’école est ouverte, de sorte 
que la fréquentation moyenne de 405,825 sur une description totale de 585,213 éléves des écoles 
élémentaires signifie qu’une moyenne de 69-38 p.c. des éléves inscrits assiste 4 chaque jour de 
classe, de sorte que 30-62 p.c. ont perdu toute l’année scolaire. 


Maintenant, le pourcentage de fréquentation possible dans les mémes écoles est de 86-18. 
Ce pourcentage est basé sur le nombre de jours de présence de chaque éléve comparé au nombre 
de jours de fréquentation qu'il aurait pu avoir en ne manquant pas une seule journée durant 
tout le temps qu’il était inscrit au registre de l’école. TI] est clair que les éléves ont perdu en 
moyenne 13-82 p.c. (L0O—86-18) du temps qu’ils auraient pu donner 4 l’école, et c’est ce chiffre 
qui représente la proportion de leur irrégularité. 
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Quelques uns des facteurs qui ont eu d’aussi évidents résultats dans |’amélioration de la 
fréquentation scolaire de l’Ontario doivent étre invisibles et si subtils qu’ils sont peu suscepti- 
bles d’analyse, comme par exemple, un plus grand intérét dans l’instruction, | influence des con- 
ditions économiques, etc. 

Une grande partie de cette amélioration n’en doit pas moins étre attribuée au travail des 
dirigeants de l’instruction publique. C’est pourquoi il n’est pas hors de propos de donner un 
résumé historique de l’instruction obligatoire dans la province. 


Le syst®me scolaire de Ryerson comportait l’instruction obligatoire. En 1891, 1a loi de l’amélioration scolaire 
exigeait que les parents profitassent de l’instruction gratuite et envoyassent les enfants de 7 4 12 ans 41’école au moins quatre 
mois par année. En 1881, cing ans aprés la retraite de Ryerson, une loi d’instruction obligatoire était adoptée, permettant 
d’exiger que les enfants de 7 A 13 ans fréquentent les écoles au moins 11 semaines par année, et autorisant la nomination de 
surveillants de fréquentation scolaire pour faire appliquer la loi. En 1891, une autre loi était adoptée pourvoyant & la nomi- 
nation de surveillants de fréquentation scolaire pour assurer la fréquentation de tous les adolescents de moins de 17 ans. En 
1912, une loi de la fréquentation des écoles par les adolescents était adoptée, permettant aux surveillants locaux d’user de 
rigueur pour envoyer 4 1’école les adolescents. Cette loi a été amendée en 1916, permettant A tout bureau des commissaires 
d’exiger l’assiduité de tous les adolescents de moins de 17 ans ne jouissant pas d’une exemption, soit 4 une école du jour soit 
& une école du soir de la municipalité, par une clause spéciale décrétant que les réglements adoptés par le bureau des com- 
missaires ne s’appliqueraient qu’aux enfants des écoles publiques. L’année 1919 a vu l’adoption de deux lois de fréquenta- 
tion scolaire: une, la loi de la fréquentation obligatoire, décrétant la fréquentation pendant tout le terme scolaire par tout 
~ enfant agé de 8 A 14 ans ne jouissant pas d’une exemption spéciale, et tout enfant commencant ses classes avant l’Age de 8 
ans était tenu A la méme assiduité. Cette loi exigeait la nomination d’un surveillant de fréquentation scolaire. L’autre 
loi, celle de la fréquentation scolaire des adolescents, exigeait la fréquentation.pendant toute l’année scolaire par les adoles- 
cents 4gés de 14 4 16 ans, qui n’avaient pas encore passé les examens les qualifiant pour l’admission A l’université, 4 moins” 
d’une exemption spéciale. A ceux quitravaillent, il fallait des permis les autorisant A assister aux classes une partie du temps, 
soit au moins 400 heures par année, et la municipalité devait donner 4 ces derniers, l’accommodation scolaire dont ils avaient 
besoin. (Cette partie de la loi devait prendre effet en 1921). Les adolescents de 14 4 i6 ans n’ayant pas fréquenté les écoles- 
durant toute l’année scolaire devaient assister aux classes pendant au moins 320 heures par année entre les Ages de 16 4 18 
ans (cette clause devant étre mise en vigueur avant septembre 1922). Un fonctionnaire provincial de Ja fréquentation sco- 
laire a été nommé pour commencer son travail en 1920. Le réle essentiel de ce fonctionnaire est de veiller A ce que tout en- 
fant du district confié A ses soins recoive les bienfaits d’une instruction réguliére. «Généralement, ces officiers ont employé 
plutét le tact et la persuasion dans l’accomplissement de leur devoir, au lieu d’user des rigueurs de la Joi, pour faire dispa- 
raitre les causes nombreuses d’école buissonniére. En combattant et faisant disparattre ces causes multiples, ces officiers 
ont rendu un trés grand service public. En 1921-22, seulement 406 cas d’infraction A la loi de fréquentation scolaire ont dt 
étre portés devant les tribunaux. Un autre service de trés grande valeur rendu par ces officiers, c’est la prévention de la 
eriminalité juvénile, les jeunes délinquants étant ordinairement victimes d’habitudes résultant de l’irrégularité de leur 
fréquentation scolaire, ou découlant immédiatement de l’école buissonniére. Un bon surveillant de fréquentation scolaire 
est toujours prét 4 se dévouer chaque fois qu’ils’agit du bien-étre de l’enfance. La loi de la fréquentation scolaire des adoles- 
cents a confié A ces officiers l’importante responsabilité d’émettre des permis aux adolescents qui doivent rester dans leur 
famille ou aller travailler. Avant d’accorder un tel permis, l’officier doit se mettre au courant de la situation de famille 
de l’enfant, de la nature du travail qu’il veut entreprendre et de l’instruction déja acquise. I] est aussi en position de décou-- 
vrir si l’enfant a quelques aptitudes ou dispositions spéciales. Ainsi, il est évident que l’officier a des occasions exception- 
nelles de guider ces jeunes gens dans le choix d’un métier ou d’une carriére. Dans les district ruraux, ce sont généralement 
des permis de travailler 4 domicile qui sont octroyés aux adolescents de quatorze 4 quinze ans. Dans les municipalités 
urbaines, ce sont des permis de prendre un emploi. La loi exige maintenant que toute municipalité ayant une population 
de 5,000 habitants ou plus, donne des cours spéciaux de quelques heures aux adolescents ayant la permission de travailler. 
Il y a dans la province environ 47 municipalités urbaines auxquelles s’applique cette clause de cours spéciaux pour les appren- 
tis. Dans certains centres, on affirme avec assurance que tous les adolescents jusqu’a l’4ge de seize ans suivent toutes les 
classes dans leur totalité, et pour cette raison les classes pour heures réduites ne sont pas nécessaires.! I] n’y a aucun doute 
que l’enseignement manuel ou agricole dans les écoles élémentaires a aussi contribué pour beaucoup 4 |’amélioration de la 
fréquentation scolaire. Cet aspect de la question est étudié ci-dessous dans une revue de ces deux activités pédagogiques. 


Distribution par age et par degré.—KEn 1921, on a commencé & recueillir dans la province, 
des statistiques sur la classification des éléves suivant l’Age, le sexe et le degré. Un tableau de 
cette classification dans les écoles secondaires a été publié dans les Statistiques de Il’ Instruction 
Publique au Canada, 1921. Un tableau semblable couvrant l’année 1922 est donné page 112 et 
des tableaux de classification d’aprés l’Age et_le degré, et d’aprés l’Age, le sexe et le degré et selon 
qu’ils sont dans des cités, villes ou villages, sont donnés pages 94, 97 et 104. Pour plus d’uni- 
formité et plus spécialement pour diminuer l’espace requis par la traduction, le mot «degré» est 
substitué aux devisions senior et junior de chaque «livre». Il est 4 espérer qu’il sera possible de 
se procurer sous peu des statistiques semblables sur les écoles rurales. 


Instituteurs—Le personnel enseignant employé au cours de |’année? dans les écoles de jour 
a été de 16,204 instituteurs ou institutrices, dont 12,556 dans les écoles publiques; 1,848 dans 
les écoles séparées catholiques; 1,302 dans les instituts collégiaux et Jes hautes écoles; 286 dans 
les écoles de continuation et 212 dans les écoles d’apprentissage de jour. C’est une augmenta- 
tion de 535 dans le total du personnel enseignant des écoles élémentaires et une augmentation 
de 135 dans le nombre des instituteurs. Ces derniers étaient au nombre de 1,641, ou 11-39 
p.c. de ’ensemble. L’année précédente, ils représentaient 10-85 p.c. de ensemble. Le per- 
sonnel enseignant des écoles de continuation avait 74-82 p.c. d’institutrices; les institutrices 
représentaient 52-92 p.c. de tout le personnel enseignant des hautes écoles et des instituts collé- 
giaux. C’est une augmentation du pourcentage des femmes dans les deux catégories d’enseigne- 
ment. Le nombre d’instituteurs porteurs de brevets de deuxiéme classe était de 10,589 en 1922, 
et de 10,133 en 1921. Pendant la méme période le nombre de certificats temporaires a diminué 


de 257, ou plus de 20 p.c. _ (Pour statistiques complétes sur les qualifications et traitements des 
instituteurs, voir page )130. 


Nore.—On peut trouver une preuve de cet intérét du public dans les paroles suivantes d’un foretionnaire provincial: ~ 
«On trouve partout un désir plus grand de bénéficier davantage des facilités scolaires maintenant 4 la disposition de tous, 
sentiment qui se manifeste par une plus grande assiduité. On ena la preuve dans la nomination de surveillants de fréquenta- 
tion par les bureaux de commissaires dans les territoires sans organisation municipale, ou de telles nominations ne sont pas 
obligatoires, et dans la nomination de surveillants supplémentaires de fréquentation scolaire par les autorités locales de deux 
comtés qui possédaient déja le personnel obligatoire. En 1921, 62 de ces fonctionnaires ont été nommeés; en 1922, les com- 
missions scolaires ont porté le nombre de ces nominations 4 99. Dans les comtés mentionnés ci-dessus, 13 bureaux locaux 
ont nommé des surveillants locaux pour supplémenter le travail de ceux du comté. Non seulement |’inscription scolaire - 
est plus forte que jamais, mais le chiffre de la fréquentation, comparativement 4 celui de l’inscription, est le plus élevé qui . 
se soit vu dans l’histoire de la province. L’augmentation totale dans les inscriptions des écoles primaires et secondaires a 
été de 29,944 au cours de l’année, et l’augmentation dans la jréquentation quotidienne a été de 52,393 ». 

1Voir rapport du surveillant provincial de la fréquentation scolaire, 1922. 

*Année civile pour les écoles élémentaires, année scolaire 1921-22 pour les écoles secondaires. Les chiffres des écoles 
secondaires, pages 76, 80 et 130 sont pour janvier, 1923. 
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Formation des instituteurs.—I.a formation des instituteurs dans |’Ontario est sous le con- 
tréle d’un directeur de l’enseignement pédagogique. Sa direction s’étend sur le collége de I’Ins- 
truction Publique qui compte 631 éléves inscrits; 7 écoles normales avec une inscription de 
1,815 éléves et 12 écoles modéles avec 616 inscriptions. L’inscription aux différents cours donnés 
dans les institutions de préparation 4 l’enseignement est comme suit: 


Cours. de pédagorie—Régulier:::. i ce ete ioe ee bee eee ees 70 Au collége de l’instruction publique. 
DOLE Hh Brent Ae Mt ie, oh. 3.2 ces eae ie 58 Au collége de l’instruction publique. 

Cours’ assistant: de nauterecole.- femme cscs decie oe ncor oe oe 205 Au collége de l’instruction publique. 

Cours,de:science m énagére: estes Seis Sak Oo oe he Bona es 18 Au collége del’instruction publique. 

@oursiélementaire Giarteranna terete tant onic eg tee ene 23 Au collége de l’instruction publique. 

Cours élémentaire de culture physique....:.............000. 138 Au collége de l’instruction publique. 

Courtside premiere classe sews peels Sasa doko uence op sues 331 Aux écoles normales. 

Cours’ de deuxiéme classe:...2. scenes Se eek: fer Lerten 1,475 Aux écoles normales. 

Cours primaire d’école maternelle...... 0.066... see eee ees 385 40 aux écoles normales et 315 aux cours 

spéciaux d’été. 

(COULEICE TONS] CIN CLCLASBE Maven ad yc Gnu OKA Ros tiecatbonewens Ss oe 276 Aux écoles modéles. 

Cours pour certificats de troisiéme classe...................- 210 Aux écoles modéles. 

FAULT ESNCOULS Boers aoteret utes oeeens ceeetete. pe SE ee ie 130 Aux écoles modéles. 


Dans son rapport le directeur fait ressortir le fait que le nombre d’instituteurs ou institu- 
trices n’ayant qu’un certificat de troisiéme classe, quinze ans auparavant, était de 3,500, et celui 
de porteurs de certificats d’une classe supérieure était de 4,600, alors que maintenant il n’y a que 
1,100 porteurs de certificats de troisiéme classe et 11,500. détenteurs de certificats de classe supé- 
rieure. L’an dernier, 276 étudiants se sont inscrits pour la préparation au certificat de troisiéme 
classe, alors que les inscriptions aux cours de premiére et de deuxiéme classes ont été de 1,800. 
Il y a aussi augmentation dans le nombre d’étudiants du sexe masculin suivant ces cours; on en 
compte 92 inscrits aux cours d’instituteui-adjoint de haute école, 98 au cours de premiére classe, 
199 au cours de deuxiéme classe et 52 au cours de troisiéme classe. Depuis l’ouverture du college 
de I’Instruction Publique, en 1920, le nombre des inscriptions au cours d’instituteur-adjoint 
de haute école a augmenté de 70 4 205. Ce collége s’efforce maintenant de former des institu- 
teurs pour les classes avancées. En 1922, il a recommandé trois hommes pour le degré pédago- 
gique D et deux pour le degié B. Les inscriptions aux cours d’été pour les degrés B et D ont été 
de 58 instituteurs lors du terme d’été et de 10 pour le terme régulier. Le nombre total d’inscrip- 
tions aux couis qualifiant pour ces deux degrés a été de 156. 


Enseignement secondaire—il ne faut pas confondre l’enseignement secondaire avec les 
écoles secondaires. Le tableau 55, page 108 montre que, pour l’année civile 1921, la fréquen- 
tation des degrés secondaires a été de 1 ,875 dans les écoles publiques urbaines, dont 1 ,o75 dans 
les cités, 80 dans les villes et 220 dans les villages. En plus, il y en a eu 3, 260 dans les écoles 
publiques rurales, et 2,825 dans les écoles catholiques séparées, dont 543 dans les écoles rurales, 
2,141 dans les cités, 93 dans les villes et 48 dans les villages. Toutes ces inscriptions sont & 
ajouter 4 celles des écoles secondaires qui existent déji sous quatre noms différents: les écoles 
de continuation (dispensant V’instruction secondaire aux éléves des villages et des sections rura- 
les); les hautes écoles; les instituts collégiaux et les écoles techniques de j jour. Toutes les insti- 
tutions d’instruction secondaire ont donc eu un total de 60,214 éléves, dont 7,960 dans des écoles 
élémentaires 4 classes simples ou multiples, 22,734 dans les instituts. collégiaux, 16,671 dans les 
hautes écoles, 7,505 dans les écoles de continua tion et 5,344 suivant la totalité des cours des 
écoles techniques. Les éléves du deuxiéme degré dans une école élémentaire sont appelés éléves 
de cinquiéme classe. Ces organisations spéciales appelées cinquiémes classes Gtaient au nombre 
de 121 en 1921-22 et le nombre d’élaves inscrits était de 1 ooo, comparativement & 1,001 en 
1920-21. Cing de ces derniéres, comptant 74 éléves, étaient ‘attachées A des écoles centralisées, 
et 98 attachées a des écoles rurales ordinaires. Comme il a déja été montré, seulement 3, 803 
des 7,960 éléves de cinquiéme classe étaient dans des écoles rurales, le reste, soit 4,157, moins 
441, appartenant tous aux écoles des cités. Ainsi, on voit que ces "élaves de cinquiéme classe 
se rencontrent parallélement aux éléves des instituts collégiaux dans les cités qui ont ces insti- 
tutions. Cinq cités ont des éléves de cinquieme classe dans les écoles publiques et 8 cités en ont 
dans leurs écoles séparées. La cinquiéme classe comprend le travail des degrés [X et X et cor- 
respond aux premiers éléments de l’enseignement secondaire, sans cependant offrir les mémes 
facilités pour les études facultatives, les travaux de laboratoire, etc. 


Le tableau suivant donne la distribution des 39,405 éléves des hautes écoles et instituts 
collégiaux, suivant les occupations de leurs parents: 


Com- Agricul- | Institu- | Autres Arti- Ou- Autres Sans 
== merce ture teurs profes- sans vriers occupa- occupa- Total 
sions tions tions : 
UY ES Ee arly hae Pe 9,307 10,119 554 1,822 8,149 3,442 4,554 1,458 39,405 
1920-21......... Te RE 8,118 8,583 529 i galt 7,236 2,813 3,856 1,282 34,128 
Augmentation........... 1,189 1,536 25 ill 913 629 698 176 5,200 


Pourcentage de l’aug- 
mentation............... 14:6 17-2 4-7 6-5 12-6 22-4 18-1 13-7 15-4 
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On trouvera 4 la page 112 la distribution par 4ge, sexe et degré des éléves des institutions 
d’enseignement secondaire. Quatre des 47 instituts collégiaux ont donné des cours d’agricul- 
ture qui ont été suivis par 355 éléves; 20 ont donné des cours de travail manuel qui ont été suivis 
par 3,250 éléves; 21 ont donné des cours de science ménagére suivis par 3,435 éléves, et 25, des 
cours de commerce qui ont été suivis par 1,872 éléves. Des 123 hautes écoles, 17 ont donné 
des cours d’agriculture qui ont été suivis par 1,068 éléves; 3 ont donné des cours de travaux 
manuels suivis par 140 éléves; 6 ont donné des cours de science ménagére suivis par 333 éléves, 
et 19, des cours de commerce suivis par 745 éléves. 


Le tableau suivant donne la distribution des 5,344 éléves qui ont suivi en entier les cours 
des écoles d’apprentissage, selon l’occupatior du chef de la famille: 


Com- Agri- Enseigne| Autres Autres Sans 
merce culture ment profes- | Artisans | Ouvriers | occupa- | occupa- Total 
sions tions tion 
1 LORD ge elie Roe hatin sa 1,219 203 5M 79 2,008 462 798 518 5,344 
TOZIAOT a een 597 144 30 70 959 193 376 231 2,600 
Augmentation........... 622 59 27 9 1,049 269 422 287 2,744 
Pourcentage de _ l’aug- 


BULOWG VELOM ese. faye ceusncinns | 104-2 40-9 90 18-9 129-4 140-2 112-2 123-9 105-5 


Le tableau suivant donne la distribution des 7,505 éléves des écoles publiques et des écoles 
de continuation, dans les degrés IX A XI (voir le tableau de Ja distribution suivant l’dge, Je sexe 
et Je degré, page 112) selon l’occupation du chef de la famille: 


Autres Autres Sans 
Com- Agri- Enseigne-| profes- | Artisans | Ouvriers | occupa- | occupa- Total 
merce culture ment sions tions tion 
199120 hee et 886 3, 841 nae 248 902 725 Wee 143 7,505 
POZO S20 a tiets Ass peta ha yk 686 2,951 30 244 657 es 600 102 5, 823 
Augmentation...... 24 200 890 —3 4 245 172 133 41 1,682 
Pourcentage de _ l’aug- 
MentatlONivst.assioale 29-1 30-2 —19 16-4 37-3 31-1 22-1 40-2 28-9 


Il est A remarquer que 3,841, ou 51-1 p.c. des éléves des écoles de continuation sont des 
enfants de cultivateurs. 


En comptant ensemble les éléves de toutes Jes institutions de l’enseignement secondaire, 
moins les éléves de cinquiéme classe, nous avons un total de 52,254 dans les degrés [IX 4 XII, ou 
suivant des cours techniques. Voici la distribution de ces éléves selon l’occupation du chef de 
famille: 


Autres Autres Sans 
Com- Agri- Enseigne-| profes- | Artisans | Ouvriers | occupa- | occupa- Total 
merce culture ment sions tions tion 
Ro ES an eee ee 11,412 14,163 638 2,149 11,059 4,629 6,085 2,119 52,254 
POZO 21 aden te tust eee: 9,401 11,678 589 2,025 8,852 3,559 4, 832 1,615 42,551 
Augmentation..:........ 2,011 2,485 49 124 2,207 1,070 1,253 504 9,703 
Pourcentage de l’aug- 
MentAclon..2s 5... 21-4 21-3 8-3 6-1 24-9 30:1 26-4 31-2 22-8 


Il ressort de ce sommaire (1) que 27-1 p.c., c’est-a-dire Je plus fort groupe d’éléves fréquen- 
tant les écoles secondaires, sont des enfants de cultivateurs; que 21-8 p.c., le deuxiéme groupe 
en importance, sont des enfants de commercants; que 21-2 p.c., ou un groupe A peu prés égal 
au précédent, sont des enfants d’artisans; que 8-9 p.c. sont des enfants d’ouvriers; 1-2 p.c. des 
enfants d’instituteurs; 4-1 p.c. des enfants dont les parents appartiennent 4 d’autres professions, 
tandis que le reste, ou 15-7 p.c. sont des enfants dont les parents n’ont pas d’occupation définie 
ou sont sans occupation. Les cinquiémes classes devraient ajouter 3,803 éléves au nombre 
d’enfants de cultivateurs suivant des cours de haute école. II] ressort aussi de ce sommaire que 
Vaugmentation de 9,703 dans le nombre des éléves, depuis un an, se répartit de la maniére sui- 
vante: 25-6 p.c. vient de la classe agricole; 22-8 des artisans; 20-8 du commerce; 11-0 des- 
ouvriers; 1-3 des autres professions; 0-5 de l’enseignement et 18 de parents dont les occupa- 
tions ne sont pas classifiées ou sont sans occupation. 
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La distribution par sexe dans les degrés de haute école est un point trés important. Le 
tableau 61, page 112 montre la distribution par sexe dans les écoles secondaires de l’Ontario et 
des autres provinces ow il est possible d’obtenir cette information depuis un certain nombre d’an- 
nées. I] faut noter que dans le cas de l’Ontario, cette formation n’existe que pour les écoles secon- 
daires. Le tableau de distribution par Age, sexe et degré, page 104 qui est publié cette année 
pour la premiére fois permet de donner le sexe des enfants des cinquiémes classes des écoles 
publiques urbaines. Voici le tableau des chiffres du dernier rapport et ceux de l'année précé- 
dente, montrant l’augmentation en un an: 


1921-22 1920-21 Augmentation |Pourcentage de Total 
V’augmentation 


Garcons} Filles |Garcons} Filles |Garcons|] Filles |Garcons] Filles | 1921-2 | 1922-3 


_-——————| | — | | | | | | | 


Ecoles élémentaires publiques ur- 


baines «cinquiémes classes»... 516 1,358 - - - - - ~ 1,875 1,853 
Ecoles de continuation........... 3,080} 4,425) 2,304) 3,519 776 906 337 25°81) 77505|) 25,823 
Hautes écoles.................... 7,284 9,387 6, 102 8,605 1, 182 782 194 9-1) 16,671) 14,704 
Instituts collégiaux............... 11,044] 11,690 9,119} 10,302 1, 925 1,388 211 13°5| 22,734) 19,421 
Eléves suivant en totalité les écoles 

d’apprentissage................. 3,067) 2,277) ¥,927 673 1,140; 1,604 592} 236-9] 5,3441 2,600 

Totalepeenn te hoe aes 24,991) 29,138! 19,452) 23,099 5,023 4,680 25°8 20-3] 54,129) 44,404 
Eléves des cinquiémes classes dans les écoles publiques rurales........... 00.0. .0ccecccsesuccccseevcevees SAU PALE 
Eléves des cinquiémes classes dans les écoles s@par€es............0.00cesccceccucecsucsvuuesecvereensse. 2,825| 2,088 

‘lotal des élévesidesidegréssecondaires, M450 24 bck). poten, MOR ARE ith alae. 60,214) 48,709 
iINomibreide ceuxidontdesexe nest, pas donnOs,.9 sane ee mars ee ce eee te es wn he Ge 6, 085 6, 158 


Ces chiffres semblent démontrer que le nombre des garcons augmente plus rapidement que 
celui des filles. La forte augmentation des filles dans les écoles d’apprentissage vient du fait 
qu’une haute école de commerce a été enlevée de la liste des hautes écoles et placée dans celle 
des écoles d’apprentissage. Cette école était fréquentée par 1,268 éléves, dont 381 garcons et 
887 filles, consacrant tout leur temps 4 leurs classes. L’année précédente le nombre correspon- 
dant d’inscriptions était de 1,049, dont 299 garcons et 750 filles. La prépondérance du nombre 
de filles dans cette école fait paraitre hors de proportion leur augmentation dans les écoles d’ap- 
prentissage, mais méme dans cette école, l’augmentation du nombre des garcons est de 27-4 p.c. 
et celle des filles est de 18-3%. Les proportions entre garcons et filles seraient probablement moins 
égales s’il était possible de diviser les 6,083 dont le sexe n’est pas donné; mais la proportion numé- 
rique entre garcons et filles dans les degrés secondaires doit étre approximativement de 85 4 100 
en chiffres ronds. Le tableau 62, page 112 montre l’importance du gain numérique fait par les 
garcons, car on y voit qu’il y eut une année dans une province ot |’on comptait moins d’un 
garcon pour deux filles. La forte augmentation du nombre des garcons dans les écoles secon- 
daires est due en grande partie aux écoles d’apprentissage, mais d’autres facteurs importants 
y ont aussi contribué, tels que la loi sur immigration des adolescents, l’opinion publique, etc. 


Les écoles de continuation ont droit & une mention spéciale parmi les facteurs qui ont con- 
tribué 4 l’augmentation du nombre des inscriptions aux écoles secondaires. En 1921, 17 de ces 
écoles ouvraient leurs portes pour la premiére fois: en 1922, on en ouvrait 26. Les écoles de 
continuation sont divisées en trois classes: «C», écoles avee un seul professeur (c’est-A-dire un 
instituteur consacrant tout son temps aux travaux de haute école), ou un instituteur y consa- 
crant tout son temps et un autre une partie de son temps; «B» écoles avec deux professeurs; 
«A» €écoles de trois professeurs, ou plus de trois professeurs. Le tableau suivant montre l’expan- 
sion de ces écoles et leur avancement d’une classe 4 l’autre depuis 1918: 


ECOLES DE CONTINUATION 


Nombre d’écoles 


Classe de l’école 


1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Can iprofessenn® ot; seen bs ca repeat UA 25 25 23 34 46 
Gigi PTOI OSS CUTS 55 4 ea ane MMR RR Seyi g es aly Ans oe any 8 9 13 11 13 
BezDeis pLoresseunsm nn ere eke Oe Ce ee 97 101 100 102 103 
A TOIsiprolesseurs Ow plus. dete fee eae oe eee ee eee ead 3 2 8 12 19 
To6tal desrecolesten, any uae ee Se ain OO an 133 137 144 159 191 
Totaldes prolesscurs sae. Lee. Mek hie ate te eteeaeen 244 251 273 297 336 


Dans ce tableau il n’est pas tenu compte des écoles de continuation qui ont été élevées au 
niveau de hautes écoles. En 1920, 4 écoles de continuation sont devenues des hautes écoles; en 
1921, 3; en 1922, 5. Le développement normal d’une école semble s’opérer dans |’ordre suivant: 
une «cinquiéme classe» d’une école élémentaire devient une école de continuation de la classe 
«C»; passe successivement dans les classes «B» et «A» et atteint finalement le rang de haute 
école. 
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L’implantation de l’instruction secondaire dans l’Ontario date de 1797, alors que le gouvernement impérial approuva la 
création d’un fonds pour l’avancement de l’instruction et l’établissement d’écoles de grammaire gratuites. En 1807, une 
somme de £100 était allouée A chacun des huit districts scolaires pour le traitement d’un instituteur. Un bureau, composé 
d’au moins cing syndics pour chaque école de grammaire, était chargé de l’engagement des instituteurs et des réglements 
gouvernant l’école. En 1812, une (Académie » était ouverte 4 Bath. En 1819 ont été adoptés les premiers réglements de 
promotion des éléves des écoles élémentaires 4 l’école secondaire. En 1850 fut adoptée une loi définissant mieux le contréle 
de l’enseignement en donnant aux syndies des écoles ordinaires le droit de classifier les écoles sous leurs soins en primaires, 
intermédiaires et hautes, et d’établir une unique école ayant chacune des trois classes précitées. En 1885, Ryerson réussit 
4 enlever au conseil de l’université le contréle de l’enseignement secondaire pour le confier au surintendant et au conseil de 
Instruction publique dans lequel l’université et le collage avaient des représentants. Un octroi devait étre fait 4 méme 
le fonds des traitements des instituteurs d’écoles de grammaire; le programme des études était tracé par le conseil; le surin- 
Maer visiter les écoles; les syndics locaux devaient engager les instituteurs et la fréquentation devait étre absolu- 
ment libre. 

En 1865, une loi autorisait des allocations aux écoles, basées sur la fréquentation, et les syndics de la municipalité devaient 
prélever un montant égal a celui versé par le gouvernement. En méme temps, la nomination des syndics devait se faire 
par le mode électil. En 1874, on décrétait la contribution, par cotisation obligatoire, au _maintien des hautes écoles; les 
hautes écoles les mieux organisées devenaient des instituts collégiaux, avaient droit a des allocations plus considérables et le 
paiement des octrois devait étre basé sur les résultats et non sur le chiffre de la population. En 1907 a 6té établi un systéme 
d’écoles secondaires appelées de continuation. Ie point de départ de ces derniéres était la classe de continuation, degré A, 
des écoles élémentaires qui étaient déjA au nombre de 27 en 1897, 20 d’entre elles n’ayant qu’un seul professeur et 7 en ayant 
deux, et l’inscription totale étant de 1,275. En 1907, il y avait 91 écoles de continuation (65 avec un professeur, 24 avec deux 
professeurs, deux avec 3 professeurs et une inscription totale de 3,993 éléves) et en 1921-22 ces chiffres s’étaient transformés 
en 160 écoles, dont 46 avec un professeur, 102 avec deux professeurs et 12 avec trois professeurs, ]’inscription totale étant de 
7,505 éléves. Comme ila déja été dit, ces écoles touchent aux écoles primaires par leur classe de continuation, appelée cin- 
quiéme classe, et par en haut elles touchent aux hautes écoles dont elles peuvent atteindre le type en s’améliorant et en s’élar- 
gissant. 


Organisation des écoles rurales—Fusion et centralisation—(Voir tableau, page 114). Tel 
qu’exposé plus haut, l’inscription des écoles rurales de l’Ontario, au cours de l’année civile 1921, a 
été de 235,751 éléves dont 121,502 garcons et 114,249 filles. L’instruction leur a été dispensée 
dans 5,922 écoles, par 6,871 instituteurs: 717 hommes et 6,154 femmes. De ces écoles, 472 
étaient 4 classes multiples, 328 ayant deux salles de classe, 72, trois salles, 26 quatre salles, et 46, 
plus de quatre salles. Dans toutes les écoles rurales, 155 ont joui de l’inspection médicale; 26, 
une infirmiére avec inspection médicale; 171 l’inspection par une infirmiére seulement et 149 
inspection dentaire. L’inspection par les infirmiéres a requis un personnel de 23 de ces derniéres. 
Dans les cours spéciaux, 48,956 éléves ont suivi les cours d’agriculture; 15,919 l’entratnement 
manuel; 9,024 les sciences ménagéres et 583 les matiéres commerciales. Il y avait 5,558 écoles 
rurales possédant des bibliothéques, formant un total de 1,024,487 volumes. La dépense totale 
de ces écoles a été de $10,506,174, soit $45 par éléve inscrit, ou $69 par unité de fréquentation 
moyenne. 


La moyenne de fréquentation quotidienne dans ces écoles a été de 150,898, ou de 64 p.c. des 
inscriptions, comparativement 4 69-38 p.c. dans toutes les écoles publiques ou séparées. La 
proportion de l’assiduité réelle par rapport 4 la fréquentation possible, c’est-a-dire le pourcentage 
formé par le nombre de jours de présence de chaque éléve comparativement au total des jours 
de fréquentation possible de chaque éléve depuis la date de son inscription, ou depuis qu’il a 
atteint lage de fréquentation obligatoire, ou depuis qu’il a laissé l’école, est d’environ 83 p.c., 
alors que dans les autres écoles publiques ou séparées, il est de 86-18. 


Sur 235,751 éléves des écoles rurales, 45,823 étaient dans le quatriéme livre, c’est-a-dire, 
dans les degrés VII et VIII, et 3,803 étaient des éléves de la cinquiéme classe, c’est-a-dire dans 
les degrés IX et X. Ila déja été mentionné que 10,119 des éléves fréquentant les hautes écoles 
et les instituts collégiaux, 3,841 de ceux fréquentant les écoles de continuation, 203 de ceux 
fréquentant les écoles d’apprentissage, soit 14,163 en tout, éiaient des enfants de cultivateurs. 
Dans les écoles autres que rurales, les quatriémes classes comptaient 65,526 éléves, et les cin- 
quiémes classes, 4,157, sur un total de 349,462. Cela donne 19-5 des enfants des écoles rurales 
aux quatriémes classes, et il n’y a pas de doute que les 19 p.c. des enfants des quatriémes classes 
des écoles urbaines comprend un certain nombre d’enfants de cultivateurs habitant le voisinage 
immédiat d’un village ou d’une ville. C’est pourquoi la proportion d’enfants préts 4 entrer dans 
les écoles secondaires est plus considérable parmi la population rurale que parmi la population 
urbaine. Cependant, la proportion d’éléves des écoles rurales suivant des cours de haute école 
dans toutes les institutions d’enseignement secondaire et les cinquiémes classes, était d’environ 
7-2 p.c. (sur un total 235,751—14,163); alors que la proportion des autres enfants était de 11 p.c. 
(sur un total de 349,462 dans les écoles élémentaires—38,091 dans les écoles secondaires). 


Des 4,989 écoles rurales avec un seul instituteur, 4,330 étaient situées dans des comtés et 
659 dans des districts. Suivant le rapport du directeur des écoles rurales, la fréquentation 
moyenne de ces derniéres, pour toute la province, a été de moins de 20 éléves par jour, prés de 13 
p.c. des écoles ayant une fréquentation quotidienne moyenne inférieure 4 10 éléves. Dans les 
645 écoles qui ont eu une fréquentation moyenne moindre de 10, ia moyenne de ta fréquentation 
totale a été de 4,262. Les dépenses encourues pour le maintien de ces écoles ont été de $18 
par unité de fréquentation moyenne, comparativement A $73 qui est. la moyenne calculée sur 
Vensemble des écoles rurales. Dans les centres organisés, 272 écoles, avec une fréquentation 
moyenne de moins de 5, ont regu en allocations $19,870, ou $110.39 par éléve, unité de fréquen- 
tation moyenne. Dans 499 écoles, avec une fréquentation moyenne de 5 & 10, le montant payé 
a été de $190,481, ou de $19.30 par éléve; et dans les 1,381 écoles avec une fréquentatior moyenne 
de 15 ou moins, le montant payé a été de $346,377, ou de $23.97 par éléve. Dans les 4,330 écoles 
des centres organisés, la moyenne du montant versé par éléve a été de $11.96. Prés d’un tiers 
des écoles rurales ont eu une fréquentation moyenne de moins de 15, et ces derniéres ont absorbé 
prés d’un quart des allocations de la législature. 
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Ce qui précéde devrait donner une idée des écoles rurales. Aussi, ne voit-on de 
meilleure solution, tant pour l’économie que pour l’efficacité des écoles, qu’une organisation 
tendant de prés ou de loin au fusionnement. Les principaux obstacles 4 la réalisation de ce 
projet de fusionnement se trouvent dans les conditions topographiques et les dépenses capitales. 
Il y a aussi 4 lutter contre les préjugés que soulévent toute innovation. L’organisation qui 
s’occupe du projet suggére de commencer par un examen minutieux de chaque comté afin de 
déterminer quelles écoles il serait plus facile de grouper au point de vue économique. La ov le 
fusionnement n’est pas possible, il pourrait étre pris des mesures mettant l’instruction secondaire 
et l’enseignement technique 4 la portée de tous les enfants des sections rurales. Ceci peut étre 
fait, (1) en organisant le transport des éléves des écoles de continuation ou des hautes écoles; 
(2) en établissant des écoles rurales de continuation 4 des points stratégiques ot! d’autres écoles 
secondaires ne sont pas accessibles, avec des départements d’agriculture, de sciences ménagéres 
et un systéme de transport. II] serait alors possible d’établir sur des bases pratiques des cours 
partiels pour les éléves ruraux. Dans la plupart des cas le personnel régulier pourrait étre com- 
plété par un corps d’instructeurs mobiles pour les spécialités, l’apprentissage, etc. (') 


Le fusionnement des écoles a été autorisé par une loi adoptée en 1899 et la méme année voyait l’établissement d’une 
premiére école centralisée 4 Guelph. En 1919, ilnes’en était établi que huit. Une autre loi a alors été adoptée concernant 
cesécoles. Cette législation permettait de diviser une section scolaire, une partie pouvant se fusionner avec la section voisine, 
alors que l’autre partie pouvait garder son identité. Les allocations aux écoles fusionnées doivent étre au moins égales & la 
somme de ce que recevaient séparément chacune des écoles englobées dans la fusion, et quand il faut des instituteurs supplé- 
mentaires, l’école a droit 4 autant de fois l’allocation d’un instituteur principal qu’elle compte d’unités combinées, en plus 
d’une allocation pour un instituteur adjoint pour tout autre instituteur supplémentaire. En 1920, il y avait en existence dix 
de ces écoles centralisées. En 1921, le ministére de ]’Instruction publique créa un directeur de l’organisation scolaire rurale. 
Son premier rapport, d’un grand intérét, se trouve A la page 42 du rapport du ministre de |’Instruction publique pour 1922. 


On peut voir 4.la page 113 le terrain parcouru par ce systéme de fusionnement des écoles dans l’Ontario. On y constate 
qu’il y a eu 16 fusions, englobant 60 districts. L’inscription totale est de 2,031 éléves dont 946 sont transportés. La fré- 
quentation moyenne varie de 76 & 97 p.c. de l’inscription; trois é6coles ont une moyenne de 76 p.c., ou de moins de 80 p.c.; 7 
ont une moyenne de plus de 80 p.c. et moins de 90 p.c., et 5 dépassent 90 p.c. Les dépenses totales ont été de $120,264. Onze 
de ces écoles donnaient des cours de haute école, trois d’entre elles ayant cinq instituteurs de haute école consacrant tout 
leur temps aux matiéres d’enseignement secondaire, et un instituteur donnant la moitié de son temps & ces mémes matiéres; 
huit écoles avaient des salles communes et dans deux cas seulement le traitement des instituteurs (tait inférieur 4 $1,000; 
8 étaient outillées pour l’enseignement de l’agriculture; 6 pour l’enseignement des travaux manuels; 10 pour |’enseignement 
des sciences ménagéres et 4 pour l’enseignement de la musique. La plus longue route pour le transport des éléves 4 l’école 
était de 7 milles et la plus courte, de 14 mille. 


Enseignement agricole, industriel, technique, etc—L’enseignement des arts et métiers dans 
les écoles comprend les matiéres suivantes: 1, éléments d’agriculture; 2, travaux manuels et 
sciences ménagéres dans les écoles ordinaires; 3, enseignement industriel et technique dans les 
écoles d’apprentissage; 4, travaux de laboratoire en agriculture et sciences appliquées. 


Cours élémentaires d’agriculture.—Au cours de l’année, il y a eu 1,672 écoles publiques & classe 
unique et 74 écoles séparées 4 classe unique, donnant des legons d’agriculture. Attachés 4 ces 
classes il y avait respectivement 1,084 et 439 jardins privés et 588 et 35 Jardins scolaires. La 
méme année 250 écoles publiques et 51 écoles séparées 4 classes multiples ont donné des cours 
d’agriculture, cultivant 105 et 51 jardins privés et 145 et 23 Jardins scolaires. Le nombre d’écoles 
publiques et séparées se qualifiant pour avoir droit aux octrois, est donné, pour chaque type 
d’école, 4 la page 118. On y verra que leur nombre a monté de 4 en 1903, 4 2,047 en 1922, 
et que les jardins scolaires qui étaient au nombre de 208 en 1914, étaient au nombre de 796 en 
1922. Depuis 1915, le nombre de hautes écoles se qualifiant pour l’octroi a augmenté de 11, 
sans terrains, 4 30 en 1922, dont 27 avec des terrains. Le nombre d’éléves suivant les cours d’agri- 
culture dans les écoles publiques ou séparées en 1921 a été de 70,700; dans les écoles de continua- 
tion, de 186; dans les hautes écoles et les instituts collégiaux, de 1,423. Des détails complets 
sont donnés 4la page 117. L’organisation de l’exposition pour écoles est confiée aux représentants 
du ministére de |’Agriculture qui coopérent avec les institutsurs et les inspecteurs. Il y avait 
50 de ces derniers en 1922. Il y avait 87 inspecteurs d’écoles publiques ou séparées possédant 
leur certificat intermédiaire en agriculture. Les cours sont donnés au Collége d’ Agriculture de 
l’Ontario et sont de deux stages de cing semaines chacun, deux étés consécutifs. Ces cours ont 
été institués en 1913, et depuis 1914, 166 instituteurs se sont qualifiés pour le certificat inter- 
médiaire en agriculture, dont 33 en 1922. Dans les écoles normales, les instituteurs qui se pré- 
parent aux brevets de premiére classe ou de deuxiéme classe suivent des cours réguliers d’agri- 
culture et recoivent aussi un certain entrainement dans l’enseignement des choses agricoles. 
A cette fin, 23 écoles sont affiliées aux écoles normales. En 1922, les cours d’été du Collége 
d’Agriculture de l’Ontario ont été suivis par 471 étudiants, dont 4 étaient des inspecteurs. La 
méme année, 118 éléves ont suivi les cours d’été du Whitby Ladies College, 33 ceux de la Northern 
Academy 4 Monteith et 64 ceux de l’Ecole Agricole de Kemptville. 


Sciences ménageres.—Cet enseignement se fait par centralisation. Une piéce est outillée 
dans une école assez centrale et les enfants des autres écoles y viennent 4 des périodes déterminées. 
Dans les grandes écoles les professeurs de travaux manuels et de sciences ménagéres sont 4 leur 
enseignement toute l’année, enseignant alternativement dans plusieurs classes. Les professeurs 
de sciences ménagéres sont formés au Collége of Education qui donne un cours spécial d’un an 
complet aux étudiants possédant déja un certificat de capacité de deuxiéme classe. Des cours 
sont aussi donnés 4 l'Institut Macdonald, de Guelph, qui accorde des certificats de compétence. 


(1) Rapport du directeur de l’organisation des écoles rurales, 1922. 
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Jusqu’a présent, la seule formation qui existe pour les professeurs de travaux manuels est dans 
les cours d’été. Il y avait autrefois des classes au Collége d’ Agriculture de l'Ontario. Chaque 
année, il se donnait, en été, deux cours de travaux manuels et un cours de sciences ménagéres. 
Ces cours, qui se donnaient en juillet et aotit, duraient cing semaines. A titre d’expérience, on 
a commencé, depuis deux ans, 4 donner un cours tous les samedis, pendant toute l’année. Les 
étudiants qui suivent ces cours fréquentent ensuite l’école d’été de Toronto et commencent 
immédiatement dans la deuxiéme partie du programme et peuvent obtenir un certificat élémen- 
taire en un an. En 1919, les arts manuels et les sciences ménagéres étaient enseignés dans 198 
écoles rurales; en 1920, dans 308 et en 1921-22, dans 420. 

Dans toutes les écoles du jour, sans compter les écoles d’apprentissage, l’entrainment manuel 
a été donné A 126,834 éléves, et les sciences ménagéres ont été enseignées 4 79,200 éléves. La 
répartition de ces cours est donnée en tableau, page 116. 


Enseignement technique et industriel—Ces cours rudimentaires d’agriculture, de travaux 
manuels et de science ménagére, dont il a été question déja ne doivent pas se confondre avec ce 
qui est appelé dans |’Ontario l’enseignement technique et industriel. Ces cours sont intercalés 
dans le programme scolaire ordinaire, ou bien ils consistent en un cours d’été de courte durée, 
ayant pour but de former les instituteurs qui enseigneront ces matiéres dans les écoles ordinaires. 
Il n’est pas toujours facile, en décrivant l’enseignement agricole de différencier entre l’instruction 
des écoles normales ordinaires, celles des colléges d’agriculture et celle des différentes écoles 
d’agriculture. Tout de méme, il est & peu prés exact de dire que l’instruction donnée dans les 
cours d’été des différentes écoles d’agriculture, ou les cours du samedi, etc., dans les écoles nor- 
males, a pour but de former des inspecteurs et des instituteurs qui auront la direction de cet 
enseignement dans les écoles ordinaires et non pas dans les écoles d’apprentissage. Les commen- 
taires faits jusqu’a présent sur les travaux manuels et les sciences ménagéres s’appliquent seule- 
ment aux écoles ordinaires et; aux instituteurs qui y enseignent. D’un autre cété, l’enseignement 
technique est tout 4 fait distinct et se donne dans des écoles dites techniques ou industrielles. 
Les écoles industrielles de jour sont sur le méme niveau que les écoles secondaires, et le nombre 
des éléves qui les fréquente doit s’ajouter 4 ceux des écoles secondaires. Les éléves qualifiés 
pour l’admission 4 la haute école sont admis aux cours complets, ceux qui durent toute la journée, 
des écoles techniques ou commerciales; les éléves qualifiés au moins pour le degré IX ou X sont 
admis 4 des cours généraux, spéciaux ou partiels dans une école soit industrielle, soit ménagére, 
ou une haute école d’agriculture, ou 4 un cours spécial ou partiel dans une haute école commer- 
ciale ou technique. Ceux qui travaillent le jour peuvent étre admis aux écoles d’apprentissage 
du soir s’ils sont assez avancés pour y recevoir l’enseignement donné. Les écoles d’apprentissage 
de jour comprennent donc tout l’enseignement technique donné le jour, moins (1) les travaux 
manuels et les sciences ménagéres tels qu’enseignés dans les écoles élémentaires ordinaires, les 
écoles normales et les écoles d’agriculture; (2) ’enseignement des matiéres agricoles dans les écoles 
ordinaires et dans les hautes écoles d’agriculture; (3) tout enseignement technique, agricole ou 
industriel au-dessus des écoles secondaires. Pendant l’année scolaire 1921-22, les écoles d’ap- 
prentissage de jour ont été fréquentées par 5,344 éléves—3,067 garcons et 2,277 filles—dont 
2,722 étaient pour la premiére fois admis 4 une école secondaire. Dans 4 de ces écoles, il y a eu 
574 éléves—251 garcons et 323 filles— ne suivant qu’une partie des cours. Dans 8 des écoles 
d’apprentissage de jour, il y a eu 1,604 éléves spéciaux—540 gar¢gons et 1,064 filles—Le pro- 
gramme d’enseignement comprend outre les matiéres académiques ordinaires aux hautes écoles 
(anglais, histoire, etc.), 50 sujets techniques différents touchant divers métiers ou occupations. 
Il faut noter que les sujets commerciaux et les sclences ménagéres sont compris dans ce programme. 
Dans 55 écoles d’apprentissage du soir, il y a eu 32,545 éléves—14,652 garcons et 17,893 filles. 
Un des renseignements intéressants donnés par le directeur de l’enseignement technique, c’est que 
sur ces 32,545 éléves, 20,963 étaient nés au Canada; 9,038 étaient nes dans les Iles Britanniques, 
et 2,544 venaient de différents pays. Le personnel enseignant se composait de 212 professeurs 
employés en permanence et 60 employés une partie de leur temps, dans les écoles du jour, et 
1,075 professeurs dans les écoles du soir. 


Le directeur de l’enseignement industriel et technique dirige aussi la formation de professeurs 
pour |’enseignement des arts et métiers. Le deuxiéme terme annuel de l’école d’été tenue A cette 
fin 4 Toronto, du 3 juillet au 4 aot, avait en inscriptions 17 instituteurs de premiére année et 
13 de seconde année; 73 institutrices de premiére année et 42 de seconde année. Les étudiants 
de seconde année étaient ceux qui avaient complété avec satisfaction les cours du premier terme, 
donnés en 1921. Les étudiants de premiére année se divisaient en trois groupes: 1, ceux qui 
enseignaient un métier ou une matiére technique et qui avaient un certificat temporaire; 2, 
autres personnes diiment qualifiées, se destinant 4 l’enseignement dans les écoles d’apprentissage; 
et 3, les institutrices ayant déja leur certificat de sciences ménagéres et désirant suivre un cours 
pratique de couture. Les cours partiels s’expliquent par la nécessité de satisfaire aux prescriptions. 
de la loi sur l’instruction des adolescents, dont 11 est fait mention 4 la page 27. 


Les cours de science ménagére ont d’abord été créés comme facultatifs en 1894, puis rendus obligatoires en 1897. L’agri- 
culture, & titre d’essai, a été introduite dans le programme des études de la 4iéme et de la 5iéme classes, en 1891; dés 1899, 
elle devenait obligatoire dans toutes les écoles, sauf dans les écoles urbaines. La méme année, les matiéres commerciales 
ont été incluses dans le programme de la cinquiéme classe et des classes inférieures et les travaux manuels laissés facultatifs 
dans ces mémes classes. Ein 1902, A la fin des dons de sir William Macdonald pour l’enseignement des travaux manuels, le 
gouvernement a tracé un programme pour cet enseignement et a fait des réglements concernant les certificats des professeurs 
dans ces matiéres. Un directeur de l’enseignement technique et un directeur de l’enseignement agricole ont été nommés 
en vertu d’une loi adoptée en 1909. La loi de l’enseignement industriel adoptée en 1911 donnait aux municipalités le pouvoir 
d’établir des écoles pour l’enseignement technique et de prélever une taxe pour leur maintien. Un peu plus tard, en 1913-4, 
une loi autorisait la subvention de ces écoles par la province. En 1915, quarante-deux de ces écoles avaient été établies— 
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seulement deux municipalités urbaines d’une population dépassant 800 Ames n’en avaient pas établi alors que plusieurs villes 
plus petites, qui étaient des centres industriels, en étaient dotées. Il y avait, cette année-la, 7 écoles du jour (4 écoles avec 
un programme technique complet et 3 étaient des classes d’enseignement technique dans de hautes écoles). En 1919, la 
province a participé & l’octroi du gouvernement fédéral en faveur de l’enseignement technique. En 1921, une loi étaits 
adoptée permettant de prélever au moyen de taxes les fonds nécessaires & l’accommodation et A l’instruction de tous le 
éléves diment admis dans les écoles suivantes: écoles industrielles; 2, de science ménagére; 3, de métiers; 4 hautes écoles 
techniques; 5, hautes écoles d’agriculture; 6, hautes écoles commerciales. (Pour statistiques complétes de l’enseignement 
technique, voir page 117). 


Inspection médicale.—Le' rapport du directeur médical de la division de l’hygiéne scolaire 
mentionne qu’il existe actuellement vingt unités (y compris deux commencants avec la nouvelle 
année en 1923) formées dune combinaison d’écoles rurales ou urbaines pour l’emploi des ser- 
vices permanents d’une infirmiére 4 l’école. Il y a actuellement dans la province 63 centres 
ees d’une infirmerie ouveite en permanence, employant 6 médecins, 12 dentistes et 95 
infirmiéres. 


Classes auxiliaires.—Il y a maintenant dans la province d’Ontario 74 classes auxiliaires pour 
les enfants infirmes ou dont l’intelligence est appréciablement au-dessous de la normale, compa- 
rativement & 43 qui étaient en existence en 1921. Un1églement a été adopté récemment pour- 
voyant a la formation d’une classe spéciale dans toute section scolaire, en tout ou en partie 
rurale, contenant plus de 12 enfants sub-normaux. Les réglements ont aussi pourvu & assurer 
deux instituteurs 4 toutes tel classes ayant plus de 28 éléves. Le ministére fait faire gratuitement 
le relevé de tous les districts oX les commissaires désirent établir des classes d’entratnement. 
Au cours de )’été 1922, 57 instituteurs et institutrices ont subi avec succés leurs examens 
d’aptitude pour enseigner dans les classes auxiliaires. Le rapport de l’inspecteur des classes 
auxiliaires contient un item intéressant qui est en méme temps une information importante: 
c’est qu’avec le temps, les instituteurs ordinaires seront aptes 4 faire l’épreuve de la capacité 
mentale des enfants au moins dans les degrés préliminaires. L’importance de cette décou- 
verte, non seulement au point de vue de la recherche de tous les cas psychopathiques, mais 
comme un contrdéle des épreuves, ne pourra probablement se manifester complétement que dans 
quelques années. Les 74 classes auxiliaires de l’Ontario comprennent les classes en plein air; 
les classes d’ambulance; les classes pour les myopes; les classes pour les sourds-muets et les 
classes pour les retardataires. 


C’est en 1907 que le ministére a commencé & s’occuper de !’inspection médicale des écoles; la ville de Toronto avait 
déja adopté ce systéme depuis quelque temps. En 1914, une loi était adoptée permettant aux commissions scolaires de 
pourvoir aux frais de inspection médicale et dentaire. En 1918, une autre loi permettait l’organisation de l’inspection médi- 
cale dans les écoles rurales. Jusqu’a présent deux comtés seulement ont mis & profit la permission donnée aux écoles rurales 
et des petits centres urbains, mais dans toutes les cités, le systéme est en vigueur. a méme année, des réglements spéciaux 
étaient adoptés pourvoyant a l’inspection médicale des écoles séparées. En 1919, le ministre de |’ Instruction publique rece- 
vait le pouvoir de nommer des fonctionnaires chargés spécialement de l’inspection médicale et dentaire des écoles publiques 
et séparées, et de distribuer des octrois aux classes auxiliaires. La méme année, un arrété ministériel nommait un dentiste, 
trois femmes médecins et trois infirmiéres d’école pour procéder 4 l’inspection médicale et dentaire dans les écoles de 1’On- 
tario. Cette méme année vit l’inauguration des premiers cours d’été pour les infirmiéres scolaires. En 1921, le ministére 
nomma un inspecteur médical en chef et une infirmiére en chef des écoles. 

Une loi de 1914 pourvoyait 4 l’établissement de classes auxiliaires. Une premiére école pour la formation des maitres et 
maitresses de ces classes fut ouverte par le ministére en 1915, et une autre en 1919. En 1920, il y avait aussi en existence 50 
autres classes qui peuvent dans un certain sens étre comptées parmi les auxiliaires. 


Enseignement supérieur.—Outie Vuniversité d’Etat de Toronto, ses universitées fédérées 
et un collége affilié, il existe quatre autres universités et 13 autres colléges. Le nombre d’étu- 
diants inscrits dans les 7 universités, pour l’année 1922, a été de 12,724, dont 2,764 dans les cours 
préparatoires, et 678 comptant deux fois puisqu’ils étaient déja inscrits dans quelques unes des 
universités fédérées, et 2,637 inscriptions dans les autres institutions affiliées. Cependant, ces 
institutions sont des écoles secondaites privées et leurs inscriptions ne sont pas comprises dans 
celles des colléges affiliés, 4 l’exception de 233. Dans les 14 colléges techniques ou profession- 
nels affiliés, il y a eu 5,018 étudiants, dont 639 dans les cours préparatoires. Ceci donne 17,724, 
moins 911 inscriptions en double dans les colléges et universités, et 3,403 dans les cours prépa- 
ratoires, soit un total net de 13,428 étudiants dans les matiéres purement Universitaires. Les 
dépenses de l’année ont été de $5,159,406. Les recettes ont été de $4,798,526, dont $2,324,029 
en subventions du gouvernement, et $1,067,388 en contributions des éléves. 


Ecoles privées.—Le nombre des inscriptions dans les écoles privées élémentaires et secon- 
daires a été de 8,138, dont 2,995 garcons et 5,148 filles. Ces écoles privées sont au nombre de 
380. On remarquera ala page 161, la répartition de ces 8,188 éléves par degré, Age et sexe. 
L’analyse de ces institutions d’aprés le nombre des éléves résidants se trouve & la page 157. 
Les tableaux couvrant les colléges commerciaux sont aux pages 163 4 165. Le nombre d’étu- 
diants dans les 38 colléges commerciaux ayant fait rapport est de 12,229. 


Cout de Vinstruction.—Au cours de l’année, il a été dépensé $36,739,564 pour linstruction 
publique. De cette somme, $2,454,018 ont été contribués par le gouvernement et $34,285,546 
par les contribuables, etc.; le traitement des instituteurs a absorbé $15,473,049; ]’enseignement 
secondaire a absorbé $7,024,771, dont $3,563,079 pour le traitement des instituteurs. Dans le 
chiffre global il faut inclure $237,000 en subventions du gouvernement aux universités. Les 
chiffres correspondants de l’année précédente sont: dépenses totales, $30,626,435, dont $1,612,837 
contribués par le gouvernement et, $29,013,837 par Jes contribuables, etc.; $13,070,038 en traite- 
ments du personnel enseignant; l’enseignement secondaire a absorbé $5,409,923, dont $3,042,891 
pour le traitement des instituteurs. Les octrois du gouvernement aux universités se sont montés 
a $771,000. Pour détails complets sur les recettes et déboursés voir page 140. Le tableau 
ci-dessous montre les fluctuations des dépenses et recettes: 
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MANITOBA 


Sommaire de toutes les institutions d’enseignement.—Au cours de l’année scolaire 1921-22, 
les inscriptions dans toutes les institutions d’enseignement du Manitoba ont été au nombre de 
151,845!, dont 136,876 dans les écoles élémentaires ou secondaires sous le contrdle administr atif; 
7903 dans les écoles normales; 3,507 dans les écoles d’apprentissage du jour; 2,295 dans les écoles 
d’apprentissage du soir; 158 dans l’école pour Jes sourds, 4 Winnipeg’; 49 dans l’école des aveu- 
gles de Brantford, Ont.; 2,426 dans l’université de la province; 1,634 dans les colléges, dont 111 
déjA comptés comme universitaires; ce qui donne un total de 3,949 pour les colléges et univer- 
sités; 1,928 dans les colléges commerciaux; 697 dans les écoles privées élémentaires et secon- 
daires!; et 1,804 dans les écoles pour Indiens. 

Cette population scolaire disposait de 1,936 écoles élémentaires ou secondaties avec 3,782 
classes ou départements et 3,893 instituteurs ou institutrices; 5 écoles normales avec 11 profes- 
seurs y consacrent tout leur temps; 20 écoles d’apprentissage avec 45 professeurs »éguliers et 85 
autres n’y donnant qu’une partie de leur temps; i école pour les sourds 4 Winnipeg, avec 18 
professeurs; une école pour aveugles & Brantford, Ontario, ot sont envoyés les pupilles du Mani- 
toba, apres entente entre les deux gouvernements provinciaux; une école industrielle pour les 
jeunes délinquants & Portage la Prairie, avec 4 professeurs; une université provinciale avec un 
personnel enseignant de 153; 2 colléges affiliés (le collége de Brandon est affilie a Vuniversité 
McMaster, de l’Ontario et le collége Wesley 4 Vuniversité du Manitoba); 2 colléges exclusive- 
ment théologigques; une école de droit et un collége d’agriculture affiliés 4 luniversité provin- 
ciale, tous ces colléges possédant un personnel enseignant de 115; 9 colléges commer ciaux privés 
faisant rapport, avec un personnel enseignant de 68; 6 écoles privées élémentaires ou secondaires 
faisant rapport, avec un personnel de 38 maitres ou maitresses, et 46 écoles pour les Indiens. 
(Voir le tableau 2, page 81). 


Ecoles publiques élémentaires et secondaires: inscriptions —Des 136,876 éléves des écoles 
élémentaires et secondaires, 126,147 étaient dans les degrés primaires et 10,729 dans les degrés 
secondaires. Leur accommodation consistait en 3,000 classes, avec 126,147 éléves des degrés 
primaires et environ 1,029 éléves des degrés secondaires; 95 écoles intermédiaires (c’est-a-dire 
écoles ayant un professeur de haute école) avec 2,080 éléves suivant des cours de haute école; 
38 hautes écoles (écoles ayant deux piofesseurs de haute école) avec 76 classes et 2,091 éléves 
dans les degrés supérieurs; 5 hautes écoles junior, couvrant les degrés VII, VIII et IX) avec 970 
éléves dans les matiéres de haute école; 5 écoles collégiales (ayant chacune 3 professeurs de haute 
école, ce qui fait 15), avec 456 éléves dans les matiéres de haute école, et 11 instituts collégiaux 
avec 4,103 éléves dans les classes de haute école. 


L’augmentation dans l’ensemble des inscriptions sur l’année précédente a été de 7,861, ou 
de 6-1 p.c., et dans les degrés secondaires, de 2,078 ou 24-5 p.c. Pour la progression des inscrip- 
tions d’année en année, voir le tableau, page 84. 


Fréquentation moyenne.—Le chiffre de fréquentation moyenne de l’année a été de 95,433, 
soit une augmentation de 9,296, ou de 10-8 p.c. sur année précédente. Il est 4 remarquer que, 
depuis les provinces de |’Atlantique, en se dirigeant vers l’ouest, on a constaté une succession 
ininterrompue d’augmentations dans la moyenne de la fréquentation scolaire. Cette moyenne 
dans le Manitoba a été de 69-72 p.c. du chiffre des inscriptions, comparativement 4 66-76 p.c. 
Vannée précédente. Le tableau qui fait suite 4 ce résumé fait ressortir les fluctuations tant des 
inscriptions que de la fréquentation, depuis 1917. Si on prend note du grand nombre de dis- 
tricts isolés dans la province, ce qui contribue 4 diminuer de beaucoup le coefficient de la fréquen- 
tation scolaire, on arrive 4 la conclusion qu’un pourcentage de 70 est un trés beau résultat. La 
fréquentation moyenne étant le facteur le plus important des progrés de |’instruction, il est inté- 
ressant d’étudier le tableau, page 85 donnant la fréquentation par périodes, dans chaque p1o- 
vince, afin d’y découvrir les causes et les raisons susceptibles d’influencer le coefficient de fréquen- 
tation dans les différentes provinces et en différentes années. I] est aussi intéressant de passer 
en revue les tableaux donnant la fréquentation réelle et la fréquentation possible en Ontario et 
en Saskatchewan, ce qui permet de se former une idée du temps perdu par l’irrégularité pure et 
simple, et la proportion pei due par les entrées tardives ou par les sorties prématurées. Dans le 
tableau des périodes de fréquentation, consacré au Manitoba, on voit que la plus foi te contribu- 
tion au volume des irrégularités vient du groupe de ceux qui ont fréquenté les classes moins de 
50 jours, ou moins de 23 mois. Les chiffres qui suivent expriment en pourcentage de l’inscrip- 
tion totale le nombre d’éléves ayant fréquenté l’école pendant des périodes déterminées: 


Pourcentage du total des inscrits 


Fréquentation 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Mons. dé 60j0urs? 2his a loath... ee aa tae eens Cee eae 17 16 21 19-5 15 15 
WoO TOO) iter he.) eee meet Se Ue Beer ee et eee ta 20 16 22 18 14 12 
Vr SiO, eu LO Oi) cod vue Pao as tps ec eoeels TE Reete Renta ee eae 20 Pahl 41 22 19 18 
soir UP a WEA Pee ve Seal See ME ier dT ut OP eee ale « | 26 28 2 23 30 34 
FATTO) 200 ERT epics ome kas hae One Om peng ae Pato Ob tas 18 17 14 19 19 18 
200 s0uns et, DlUS..t Rees. pce eres Ch essa Re eee ine 4 2 - 0-5 2 2 


1Sans double emploi.—Voir page 74. 2Inclus des éléves de la Saskatchewan et de 1’ Alberta.—Voir page 74 et 130. 
3Inclus 138 inscrits plus d’une fois. 4Voir note 22, page 74. 
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Ces chiffres ne donnent malheureusement pas une juste idée de la tendance, 4 cause des 
chiffres de 1919 qui sont grandement affectés par |’épidémie d’influenza. Tout de méme, il 
semble bien établi: (1) que le groupe d’éléves fréquentant les classes moins de 50 jours dans 
l'année maintien sa proportion. I] est probable que ce groupe se compose en majorité de jeunes 
éléves faisant leurs débuts scolaires 4 la fin du printemps. Le nombre des inscrits de moins de 
7 ans a été de 12,574. (2) Que le groupe de 100 4 150 jours et les groupes de 176 jours ou plus 
sont restés 4 peu prés stationnaires. En d’autres termes, l’amélioration n’a pas été assez forte 
pour entamer le groupe de 5 & 7 mois de fréquentation, ni pour augmenter la proportion du 
groupe qui va 4 l’école toute l’année. 

Plusieurs raisons militent contre une parfaite assiduité scolaire; citons comme exemple en 
1921-22, la maladie, qui a été cause que 284 écoles ont été fermées pendant une partie de février. 
L’amélioration constatée dans les autres groupes peut sans doute s’expliquer par de meilleures 
conditions économiques, mais il faut aussi y ajouter la force de l’opinion publique qui est de plus 
en plus favorable 4 l’instruction, et les lois de scolarité obligatoire, de mieux en mieux obéies. 
Les statistiques de l’instruction publique de l’an dernier montraient que le chiffre des inscriptions 
de 1921 était de 5-41 fois celui de 1891, et que le chiffre de la moyenne de fréquentation s’était 
multiplié par 6-93, alors que le chiffre de la population ne s’était multiplié que par 4. Les chiffres 
de 1922 sont, pour les inscriptions 5-74, et pour la moyenne de fréquentation, 7-68 fois ceux 
de 1891. Le tableau 87 montre que la progression n’a guére varié avec les périodes de 
prospérité ou de dépression. Parmi les facteurs les plus importants qui ont contribué 4 une 
meilleure fréquentation scolaire en ces derniéres années, comme le faisait remarquer le rapport 
de l’an dernier, il faut compter: (1) l’organisation des écoles; (2) une efficace propagande dans 
les familles d’origine étrangére; (3) la centralisation des écoles; (4) l’application des lois d’ins- 
truction obligatoire; (5) l’introduction des travaux manuels et des cours d’apprentissage dans 
les classes d’adolescents. On voit page 92 Vaugmentation dans les inscriptions d’enfants de 
treize ans ou plus. La plus grande assiduité d’éléves du méme Age dans les écoles centralisées 
comparées aux écoles 4 classe unique (voir pages 99 et 114) montre jusqu’A quel point on peut 
améliorer la fréquentation en rendant l’école plus attrayante pour les adolescents. 


Parmi tous les facteurs mentionnés, les lois d’instruction obligatoire n’occupent pas la der- 
niére place. On peut voir, dans l’introduction, page 179, quelle est la sévérité de ces lois. Il y 
a maintenant 194 districts qui emploient des surveillants d’assiduité scolaire, soit une aug- 
mentation de 24 depuis le dernier rapport. Au cours de l’année, ces surveillants ont fait 17,922 
visites aux parents ou tuteurs des enfants. 


Age, degré, seve-—Les derniers renseignements sur ces particularités datent de 1921. On 
trouvera, pages 98 et 105 la répartition par écoles des villes, grandes écoles 4 classes multiples, 
petites écoles 4 classes multiples, écoles 4 classe unique, écoles centralisées, et répartition par sexe. 
Comme dans toutes les autres provinces, l’inégalité numérique des sexes est trés prononcée. 
. Le rapport annuel du surintendant des écoles de Winnipeg contient une foule de détails intéres- 
sants au point de vue de l’analyse. Outre la répartition par Ages et par degrés, il donne: (1) la 
division par sexes dans les différents degrés; (2) la répartition par sexes et par Ages; (3) la fréquen- 
tation par périodes; (4) les inscriptions et la fréquentation par mois, montrant les variations 
périodiques; (5) le coefficient de la fréquentation dans chaque degré; (6) les retraits au cours 
de l’année de méme que la destination des éléves retirés; (7) le nombre de ceux qui sont promus 
dans chaque degré au cours de l’année. Dans son dernier rapport, il donne les retraits par sexe, 
par age et par degré, en chaque mois de l’année. Tous ces renseignements ajoutés aux rapports 
des médecins inspecteurs, y compris ceux des oculistes, des dentistes et du psychidtre, forment 
d’année en année un dossier nouveau et d’une trés grande importance pour le monde pédagogique. 
Comme les inscriptions des écoles de Winnipeg atteignent un chiffre de 38,198, ou 28 p.c. du 
total de toute la province, les conclusions particuliéres qu’on en peut tirer, peuvent, vul’ importance 
du groupe, prendre une signification générale aux yeux des spécialistes de L’enseignement et de 
la pédagogie. En ¢étudiant ces rapports, on constate que, depuis 1915, le nombre d’éléves retirés 
de l’école a diminué graduellement et d’une maniére sensible. Une des plus belles marques de 
progrés dans les écoles de la ville est la diminution du nombre des éléves retardataires du degré I, 


Personnel enseignant.—Le nombre d’instituteurs et insticutrices employés au cours de l’année 
a été de 3,893. Le nombre des instituteurs comparativement a celui des institutrices, semble 
augmenter rapidement. En 1916, il était de 145-1; en 1917, 144-9; en 1920, 1 4 4-2; en 1921, 
143-7; et en 1922; 143-2 Les instituteurs et institutrices de premiére et de seconde classes 
étaient ‘au nombre de 1 871 en 1916, et en 1922, ils étaient au nombre de 2,630, tandis que le 
nombre des instituteurs de troisiéme classe allait en diminuant, surtout depuis un an, leur nombre 
étant tombé de 1,296 en 1921 4 1,183 en 1922. Le nombre d’instituteurs enseignant avec un 
permis a diminué de 89, ou de 27 p.c. au cours de Vannée. Il est bon de noter ici que le dipléme 
de troisiéme classe au Manitoba n’est accordé qu’ aprés le degré XI, et que la seule différence 
entre le dipléme de deuxiéme classe et celui de troisiéme classe réside dans la durée de la formation 
professionnelle. (Voir les conditions auxquelles les diplémes sont décernés dans le pliant, & la 
page 128). Depuis 1914-15, le départmeent tient un bureau de placement pour instituteurs, et 
par son intermédiaire, 776 vacances ont été remplies au cours de l’année, ce qui est une augmen- 
tation de 385 sur la premiére année de son existence. 
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Formation des instituteurs. — Comme on peut le voir, page 137, par le tableau des 
statistiques des écoles normales, il y avait 790 éléves dans les 5 écoles normales du Manitoba. 
De ce nombre, 70 se préparaient au dipléme de premiére classe; 368 4 celui de deuxiéme 
classe et 352 4 celui de troisiéme classe. Le personnel enseignant se composait de 17 
professeurs. Ces écoles avaient A leur disposition pour la pratique de la pédagogie, l’école 
modéle avec 8 classes, et 4 autres écoles. 


Les premiéres écoles normales du Manitoba ont été établies en 1882; une 4 St-Boniface, par le Bureau Catholique et une 
& Winnipeg, par le Bureau Protestant. En 1905, on établissait 4 Brandon, Portage La Prairie, Manitou et Dauphin, des 
écoles pour la formation d’instituteurs, mais ne donnant que des diplémes inférieurs. Antérieurement la formation des 
jeunes instituteurs et institutrices incombait aux inspecteurs. En 1906, une nouvelle école normale était construite 4 Win- 
nipeg, A laquelle était adjointe une école modéle avec 7 classes, pour l’exercice des futurs maitres et maitresses. En 1913, 
la durée du cours de formation normale a été portée de 11 415 semaines. I] y avait aussi un cours complet d’un an pour 
permettre aux porteurs de certificats de premiére ou de deuxiéme classe, sans qualifications professionnelles, de compléter 
leur cours normal en un seul stage. En 1919, une entente était conclue entre les provinces des prairies par laquelle un certi- 
ficat académique du degré XI et 33 semaines d’école normale donnaient droit 4 un dipléme de deuxiéme classe reconnu dans 
les trois provinces. En 1920, la législature créait un bureau de médiation pour se prononcer sur tous les conflits et mal- 
entendus survenant entre les instituteurs et les bureaux de commissaires. La méme année, on abolissait l’honoraire que 
chaque instituteur avait été tenu de payer au bureau de placement. 


Commencée en 1916, l’habitude de certains districts de fournir un logement confortable pour induire les instituteurs 4 
se fixer en permanence dans la province a contribué pour beaucoup & assurer la stabilité des maitres et mattresses dans les 
sections rurales. En 1921, il y en avait 246 fixés dans les districts ruraux; 42 dans les villages et bourgs et 5 dans les villes. 
En 1910, on a inauguré une série d’excursions d’instituteurs (le mouvement de «la poignée de main 4 travers les mers » devenu 
aujourd’hui la «Ligue d’Outre-mer ») et en trois ans, entre six et sept cents instituteurs et institutrices, plus de la moitié étant 
du Manitoba, ont profité de l’occasion pour se familiariser avec les institutions britanniques. 


Enseignement secondaire.—Tel que déja mentionné, les éléves des degrés secondaires regoivent 
leur instruction dans les écoles élémentaires, intermédiaires ou hautes, dans les départements et 
les instituts collégiaux. Ainsi, des 10,729 éléves dans les degrés secondaires, 1,029 suivaient des 


iz, 


écoles élémentaires et 9,700 des écoles secondaires, qui embrassent depuis l’école intermédiaire 
avec un seul maitre disponible pour les matiéres de haute école, jusqu’a l’institut collégial avec 
au moins 4 maitres pour l’enseignement de matiéres de haute école. 


L’organisation de l’enseignement secondaire a commencé en 1882, quand un département collégial a été adjoint aux 
écoles de Winnipeg. Brandon et Portage la Prairie n’ont pas été lents 4 emboiter le pas. En 1889, des départements inter- 
médiaires, jouissant d’octrois spéciaux, étaient formés pour la dissémination de l’instruction secondaire dans les centres plus 
petits. En 1904, des hautes écoles étaient établies dans tous les centres ot le bureau local pouvait employer au moins deux 
instituteurs A l’enseignement exclusivement secondaire. En 1912, on nommait un inspecteur des hautes écoles, la besogne 
qui lui était dévolue ayant été faite par les commissaires jusqu’é cette date. Jusqu’a 1912, il y avait deux cours distincts 
de haute école: un qui donnait droit & un dipléme non professionnel d’enseignement, suivi par environ 60 pour cent des éléves, 
et l'autre conduisant 4 V’immatriculation universitaire. En 1913, des changements faits au programme permettaient aux 
éléves de suivre un cours combiné aboutissant 4 l’immatriculation et au diplbme. Les examens des cléves des hautes écoles 
étaient faits par le département, et l’université acceptait les certificats du département. En méme temps, certaines ma- 
tiéres des degrés IX et X étaient rayées du programme d’examen, les notes données aux éléves par leurs maftres, en ces ma- 
tiéres, en tenant lieu. En 1914, la Manitoba Educational Association nommait un comité pour reviser le programme des 
études secondaires. Ce comité recommanda que la connaissance d’une seule langue étrangére, au lieu de deux, fit reconnue 
comme suffisante pour l’admission 4 l’université. En 1919, l’université se conforma a cette recommandation. 


Le résultat de ce changement, d’aprés le rapport de l’inspecteur des écoles secondaires, a été de donner plus de temps 
pour l’étude des sciences, de l’anglais, de l’histoire et méme pour unique langue étrangére qui, de ce fait, offre moins de 
difficultés. Fin 1918, on fondait, A Stonewall, une haute école junior, couvrant les degrés VII, VIII et IX, ce dernier étant 
strictement de haute école. En 1920, une deuxiéme haute école junior était établie 4 Winnipeg. En 1921-22, il y avait 5 de 
ces hautes écoles avec 970 éléves inscrits. ; 


Organisation des écoles rurales—L/’organisation scolaire rurale du Manitoba se compose: 
(1) des écoles ordinaires 4 classe unique sous le contréle d’un bureau composé de trois syndics; 
(2) des écoles de districts municipaux; (3) des écoles de districts fusionnés, et (4) des écoles rurales 
a classes multiples autres que les écoles centralisées et les écoles de districts municipaux. En 
1922, il y avait un district municipal composé de 12 anciens districts, avec 4 écoles 4 classes 
multiples et 4 écoles 4 classe unique. I] y avait en tout 13 classes et 469 éléves, dont 403 dans 
les écoles 4 classes multiples; pour le transport des éléves, il y avait en service 32 voitures. Il y 
avait 106 centralisations résultant de la fusion de 289 districts et portions de 27 autres districts. 
De ces écoles centralisées, 90 étaient 4 classes multiples et 16 4 classe unique; le nombre des classes 
était de 340,.en tout et celui des éléves, 12,948, dont 12,254 dans les écoles 4 classes multiples. 
Le transport des éléves employait 335 voitures. Neuf écoles centralisées employaient une 
infirmiére. Un technicien en agriculture était aussi employé. Les autres écoles 4 classes mul- 
tiples étaient au nombre de 134, avec 394 classes et 15,070 éléves en tout. De ces derniéres, 
6 employaient un dentiste et 55, une infirmiére. Onze spécialistes en travaux manuels et sciences 
ménagéres étaient aussiemployés. Attachés.a ces écoles, il ya avait 225 clubs de garcons ou filles. 
La régularité de la fréquentation scolaire dans les districts municipaux et les districts centralisés 
suffirait 4 elle seule A justifier ces organisations, puisque dans les premiers, elle a été de 78-23 
pour cent et dans les seconds, de 72-74 pour cent. On peut voir, page 105, comment cette dis- 


x 


tribution d’Age et de degré se compare avec celle des écoles & classe unique. 


La centralisation scolaire dans le Manitoba mérite une mention spéciale parce qu’elle y a depuis longtemps passé la phase 
expérimentale et a donné les résultats les plus satisfaisants. Ses succés sont encore plus intéressants quand on tient compte 
des multiples obstacles qu’elle eut 4 surmonter. Le mouvement a commencé en 1885, alors que le district, de Shane s’est 
fusionné avec Virden et que le district de Dawson s’est uni 4 celui de Holland. L’expérience semble avoir eu du succés 
dés le début. En 1912, un fonetionnaire était engagé pour s’occuper d’organisation et surtout de propagande. Comme on 
Va vu, la centralisation n’est pas l’unique reméde destiné A l’amélioration des conditions dans les écoles rurales. En 1919, 
le premier surintendant des écoles municipales était nommé 4 Miniota. Ses fonctions correspondent 4 celles du surinten. 
dant des écoles d’une ville. Ce mouvement n’est pas encore sorti de la phase expérimentale dans Manitoba. II est en 
pratique dans la Colombie Britannique depuis 1906. 
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Enseignement technique. L‘enseignement technique (expression impropre employée faute 
de mieux, pour établir la distinction avec l’enseignement académique) couvre deux champs 
distincts d’activité, dont les buts sont différents, mais si semblables dans la forme qu’il n’est pas 
toujours possible d’en tenir des statistiques séparées. Ce sont (1) les travaux manuels et la 
science ménagére enseignés dans les écoles élémentaires et (2) le commerce, |’agriculture et la 
mécanique qui sont enseignés dans le but de développer chez les enfants leur future vocattion. 
La ligne de distinction ne dépend pas du caractére de l’école ot les cours sont donnés, mais le 
point de démarcation est probablement & la fin des degrés VI ou VII, of aucune qualification 
académique n’est exigée pour l’admission 4 un cours technique. Dans les degrés élémentaires 
les plus avancés, et dans les hautes écoles ordinaires, on peut considérer les cours techniques 
comme des cours d’apprentissage, et dans le cas des cours commerciaux, comme étant distincte- 
ment professionnels, tandis que dans les écoles du soir et dans les écoles techniques spéciales 
secondaires de presque toutes les provinces, ils peuvent étre considérés comme préparatoires & 
Papprentissage, ou absolument d’apprentissage, selon l’Age de l’éléve. Dans certaines provinces, 
tout l’enseignement technique du soir est considéré comme d’apprentissage et de ce fait tombe 
sous la loi fédérale de l’enseignement technique. Dans la plupart des provinces, les cours d’ap- 
prentissage ou de préparation 4 l’apprentissage, 4 l’exception des cours d’agriculture, tombent 
sous cette loi. 


Les statistiques de tous les aspects de l’enseignement technique au Manitoba sont données 
en page 118. A noter en particulier ’item I donnant le travail ordinaire des écoles et item 6 
donnant les entreprises 4 l’école ou 4 domicile. 


L’enseignement technique comme préparation & un métier existe depuis longtemps au Manitoba. Dés 1818, on avait 
commencé de donner des legons d’agriculture dans une école francaise ouverte 4 Pembina, et en 1829, quand Angélique Nolin 
prit la direction de la premiére école de filles de la colonie, elle ajouta le maniement du métier A tisser aux choses pratiques 
qui y étaient déja enseignées. En 1833, une école expérimentale pour l’enseignement de l’agriculture aux indigénes était 
fondée & l’endroit appelé aujourd’hui St-Eustache, et en 1838, une deuxiéme école de ce genre était établie au confluent de 
la riviére Winnipeg et de la riviére aux Anglais. Une école de tissage, sous la direction de deux maitresses, fut ouverte en 
1828. En 1820, les colons écossais ouvrirent une école ou, dés 1822, on enseignait les sciences ménagéres, outre les sujets acadé- 
miques. 


En 1901, les écoles élémentaires et intermédiaires de Winnipeg ajoutaient A leur programme régulier, des cours de travaux 
manuels pour les garcons, et de sciences ménagéres pour les filles. Dans l’hiver de 1907, on inaugurait les premiéres classes 
du soir. En 1910 étaient donnés les contrats pour la construction de deux écoles techniques 4 Winnipeg. Les instituts collé- 
giaux se sont ainsi transformés en instituts techniques donnant des cours d’apprentissage le soir, et de travaux manuels, et 
de sciences ménagéres aux éléves réguliers de la haute école, le jour. Depuis le commencement du siécle, on a stimulé l’en- 
seignementde l’agriculture dans toutes les écoles et A partir de 1913, on a exigé que tous les instituteurs de deuxiéme classe 
suivissent des cours spéciaux au Collége d’Agriculture. Ce collage a été fondé en 1903 et en 1921 il comptait 839 éléves. En 
1913, la province a mis A profit l’aide du gouvernement fédéral A l’enseignement agricole. En 1918, il y avait des classes du 
soir dans 30 centres en dehors des villes. En 1919, la province voulut aussi profiter de la loi fédérale venant en aide A cer- 
taines catégories de l’enseignement technique. Cette aide s’appliquait aux cours commerciaux donnés dans les écoles ordi- 
naires, mais n’affectait pas l’enseignement agricole. =A 


Inspection médicale.—Le tableau de la page 120 montre que, en 1921, l’inspection médicale 
était Ctablie dans 7 centres différents, employant 1 médecin tout le temps; 3 médecins une partie 
du temps; 1 dentiste tout le temps; 11 dentistes une partie du temps; 54 infirmiéres et un psy- 
chidtre. Il y avait en existence 19 cliniques dentaires et 2 cliniques d’optique. Le nombre 
d’éléves examinés a ¢té de 49,407, dont 20,810 avaient besoin d’un traitement, et 6,673 ont été 
traités. 


Classes spéciales.—Sur le nombre d’éléves examinés, les médecins en ont désigné 103 nécessi- 
tant un mode spécial d’enseignement, parce qu’ils étaient mentalement anormaux. Les classes 
spéciales pour anormaux, au nombre de 18, ont eu, en 1921, 360 éléves. Il y avait aussi 3 classes 
pour retardataires pas nécessairement considérés comme tarés. En vertu d’une entente avec 
le gouvernement de |’Ontario, les aveugles du Manitoba sont éduquées 4 Brantford, Ontario, 
qui en a recu 49 en 1922. Les jeunes délinquants sont éduqués A !’école industrielle de Portage 
la Prairie, qui avait 98 pensionnaires en 1922. 


L’inspection médicale a été introduite dans les écoles de Winnipeg en 1909, deux médecins y consacrant toutes leurs mati- 
nées aidés de trois infirmiéres. Lors de l’orgdnisation d’un bureau provincial de santé, des arrangements ont été faits entre 
le département de santé et celui de l’instruction pour conjuguer leur action dans les écoles. Le Bureau de Santé chargea un 
certain nombre d’infirmiéres de faire une campagne d’éducation et en 1916, le Bureau de Santé faisait donner par des som- 
mités médicales une série de conférences aux candidats-instituteurs. La méme année, le personnel médical du bureau de 
Winnipeg était porté& 24. Hn 1917, le bureau de Brandon s’assurait les services d’une infirmiére spécialisée venant du Bureau 
de Santé, pour examiner les enfants, et en méme temps, faisait faire l’examen de la vue. Cette méme année, le nombre d’in- 
firmiéres de la Santé Publique était augmenté, et ces derniéres visitaient 28 nouveaux centres, examinant 7,500 enfants, chez 
40 pour cent desquels elles relevérent des défectuosités de la vue, de l’ouie, etc. Une clinique dentaire vint s’ajouter au sys- 
téme d’inspection médicale des écoles de Winnipeg, avec un dentiste en chef comme inspecteur, et trois ou quatre dentistes 
y consacrant la moitié de leur temps. En 1918, 438 districts scolaires en dehors des villes avaient l’inspection médicale 
comme partie de leur organisation. Le personnel médical de Winnipeg fut réorganisé, avec un département dentaire et des 
classes sur la dentition dans quatre différents milieux de la ville. Le traitement des dents était gratis pour les nécessiteux. 
Le nombre des infirmiéres fut porté 4.10. A Brandon, 7,907 enfants furent examinés et 1,143 furent traités par les dentistes, 
tandis que 2,500 étaient examinés par les infirmiéres de la Santé Publique. En 1919, la province avait 49 infirmiéres se con- 
sacrant entiérement a ce travail et 43,950 enfants étaient examinés une fois alors que 6,960 étaient soumis 4 deux examens. 
Un département de psychose fut adjoint au tribunal des jeunes délinquants et 100 enfants furent examinés. En 1920, on 
ajoutait au personnel médical des écoles deux oculistes, et un spécialiste en épreuves mentales ou intellectuelles. En 1921, 
31,740 enfants furent examinés, ce qui nécessita l’emploi constant de 50 infirmiéres. A Winnipeg, il y eut 565 examens spé- 
ciaux d’éléves retardataires. 
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En 1914, le département fit une enquéte pour s’assurer du nombre d’enfants qui pourraient bénéficier d’une école spé- 
ciale pour les anormaux. Une classe préparatoire pour éléves affectés d’une tare physique ou mentale fut ouverte dans une 
des écoles de Winnipeg. Des classes spéciales pour les enfants de langue étrangére avaient aussi été ouvertes, de méme que 
pour les filles d’un Age déjA assez avancé, mais n’étant pas encore dans les degrés 01 se donnent ordinairement les cours de 
science ménagére. En 1918, Brandon organisa des classes de vacances pour les enfants ayant subi des retards par la maladie 
ou autres bonnes raisons. Brandon organisa des classes séparées ot tous les retardateires d’une méme école étaient confiés 
Aunseul maitre. En juillet 1918, le président du Comité National Canadien de |’Hygiéne Mentale fut prié par la «Welfare 
Commission » du Manitoba, de faire une enquéte sur la condition des aliénés et des faibles d’esprit dans la province. Cette 
enquéte fut commencée en octobre, sous l’égide du gouvernement provincial. On peut lire ses conclusions dans le «Canadian 
Journal of Mental Hygiene », livraison d’avril 1919. Un tribunal pour les enfants faisant l’école buissonniére ou jeunes délin- 
quants de toute sorte fut établi en 1909, de telle sorte que les délits qui étaient autrefois déférés aux tribunaux ordinaires et 
punis comme s’ils eussent été des crimes, sont maintenant du ressort d’institutions de bienfaisance et traités comme des 
défaillances ou des faiblesses qu’il convient plutot de corriger que de punir. En 1910, la province a établi & Portage la Prairie 
une maison de correction et de discipline. Un département pour les enfants négligés a été établi en 1909. Au nombre des 
institutions et sociétés de la province s’occupant des enfants délaissés ou indigents de la province, il y avait 4 sociétés d’aide 
aux enfants, un refuge d’enfants et 4 orphelinats. Entre ses occupations multiples, le service des enfants négligés, procéde & 
la visite des enfants vivant avec des parents adoptifs ou avec des beaux-parents et surveille les petits vendeurs de journaux. 


Terrains de jeux.—Comme accessoire de l’inspection médicale et de tout ce qui est fait pour 
la cause de l’hygiéne et de la santé dans les écoles, il convient de mentionner tout spécialement 
l’ceuvre de la nature physique et celle des terrains de jeux. _ La callisthénie a été adoptée il y a 
déja plusieurs années, et comme dans toutes les autres provinces, elle a regu une vigoureuse 
impulsion lors de la fondation Strathcona, en 1911. Le mouvement en faveur des terrains de 
jeux a commencé & Winnipeg en 1907, quand la ville a donné aux enfants le libre accés des parcs 
scolaires pendant les vacances et leur a fourni des moniteurs de jeux. Ce mouvement en faveur 
des terrains de jeux va grandissant et le tableau de la page 124 en donne des statistiques complétes 
pour certaines villes. 


Enseignement supérieur.—Le nombre d’étudiants inscrits 4 l’université de la province, pour 
Vannée, a été de 2,426—1,836 jeunes gens et 590 jeunes filles; aux 5 colléges, 1,634—906 jeunes 
gens et 728 jeunes filles. On trouvera les détails complets du personnel de l’université aux pages 
142 & 147; des colléges, aux pages 1484156. A noter, le tableau montrant les différentes clas- 
ses des colléges de la province. 


Ecoles privées.—Le nombre d’éléves inscrits aux écoles privées était de 697—191 garcons 
et 506 filles. Ces écoles privées, étaient au nombre de 6. Le tableau 116, page 161, donne la 
classification de ces 697 éléves par degré, Age et sexe. La répartition par lieu de résidence est 
Ala page 157. Le tableau des colléges commerciaux se trouve page 163. Le nombre des éléves 
dans les 9 colléges ayant fait rapport est de 1,928—845 garcons et 1,083 filles. 


Coat des écoles.—L’instruction publique a codté $13,564,824 pour année. De cette somme, 
$1,058,292 a été fourni par le gouvernement et $12,506,532 par les contribuables, etc.; $5,016,903 
a été payé en traitements au personnel enseignant. La contribution de la province comprend 
un octroi de $372,128 A l’université. Les chiffres correspondants de l’année précédente étaient : 
dépenses totales, $13,079,205; contribué par le gouvernement, $822,186; par les contribuables, 
etc., $12,257,019; octroi du gouvernement & l’université, $212,998. Pour détails complets des 
recettes et dépenses, voir le tableau 93. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Population scolaire.—Au cours de l’année scolaire 1921-22, il y a eu dans toutes les institu- 
tions d’enseignement de la Saskatchewan 215,453 éléves ou étudiants, dont 183,329! dans les 
écoles publiques ou séparées (élémentaires ou de continuation); 5,627 dans les hautes écoles ou 
instituts collégiaux; 2,667 dans les écoles d’agriculture non assimilées aux colléges; 1,779 dans 
les écoles techniques non assimilées aux colléges; 1,462 dans les écoles normales et autres insti- 
tutions pour la formation d’instituteurs; 47 dans l’école des sourds 4 Winnipeg; 27 dans |’école 
des aveugles 4 Brantford, Ont.; 1,040 dans les universités, outre les 14,778 suivant des cours 
d’agriculture par correspondance; 90 dans les colléges; 649 dans les colléges commerciaux privés; 
2,514 dans les écoles privées, élémentaires ou secondaires; 1,444 dans les écoles indiennes. Dans 
les colléges et universités de la province, il y avait 151 étudiants venant des provinces voisines, 
tandis que 734 étudiants de la province fréquentaient des collégés ou universités dans d’autres 
parties du pays. L’augmentation sur l’année précédente (1921) n’est pas trés prononcée pour 
deux raisons: il ne s’est écoulé que six mois entre les deux rapports, la statistique de 1921 étant 
calculée sur l’année civile 1921, et celle de 1922 sur l’année scolaire 1921-22, terminée avec juin 
1922. Cela n’empéche pas qu’il y a beaucoup de comparaisons intéressantes entre les statisti- 
ques des deux années mises en regard l’une de l’autre, pour chaque type d’école, page 95. 


Ecoles élémentaires et secondaires sous le contréle administratif—Les 183,941 éléves inscrits 
dans les écoles élémentaires et secondaires sous le contréle administratif étaient répartis entre 
les différents types d’école de la maniére suivante: 98,643 dans les écoles rurales 4 classe unique; 
3,618 dans les écoles rurales 4 classes multiples, autres que les écoles centralisées; 3,817 dans 
les écoles centralisées; 21,338 dans les écoles des cités; 19,973 dans les écoles des villes; 30,925 
dans les écoles des villages; 994 dans les hautes écoles; 4,633 dans les instituts collégiaux. I] 
y avait 4,522 districts d’écoles élémentaires publiques avec 173,899 éléves et 22 districts d’écoles 
élémentaires séparées avec 4,409 éléves (voir tableau 2, page 81). 
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Moyenne de fréquentation—La moyenne de fréquentation quotidienne en 1922, a été: dans 
les écoles primaires publiques et séparées, 115,253, et dans les écoles secondaires, 4,469, soit un 
total de 119,042, comparativement 4 117,391 pour l’année civile 1921 et 106,997 pour l’année 
civile 1920. Ceci donne 64-63 p.c. du total des inscriptions, comparativement & 63-73 en 1921 
et 61-4 en 1920. Le changement du terme couvert par la statistique donne une excellente occa- 
sion d’étudier la régularité de fréquentation. Comme le faisait remarquer le rapport de l’an 
dernier, la Saskatchewan a adopté une méthode par laquelle il est possible de mesurer les fluctua- 
tions de l’assiduité scolaire mieux que par les moyennes et les pourcentages ordinaires. Cette 
méthode donne le nombre exact de jours de présence de chaque éléve ainsi que le nombre des 
journées scolaires depuis la date de son entrée jusqu’a celle de sa sortie. Comme on l’a vu pour 
la province d’Ontario, qui suit aussi cette méthode, le temps perdu par l’éléve pendant cette 
période de fréquentation possible est attribué 4 Virrégularité pure et simple, due, soit 4 une 
courte maladie, soit aux intempéries, 4 la négligence, ete. Le temps perdu au cours de toute 
année scolaire ou bien durant la période d’ouverture de |’école est attribuable 4 toutes les causes, 
en incluant les entrées en retard, les sorties prématurées, les longues maladies, etc. En basant 
la moyenne de fréquentation quotidienne sur le nombre de jours pendant lesquels les écoles ont 
été ouvertes (laissant de cété le temps perdu par la fermeture des écoles) nous avons les résultats 
suivants pour les écoles publiques et séparées: 


Somme totale des jours de présence. 

66-91 pour 100 = 100 x 2 

Somme totale de jours de fréquentation possible, les 
écoles étant ouvertes. 


_ Somme totale des jours de présence. 

83-9 pour 100=100 ———-2- A 

Total possible des jours de présence pendant que les 
éléves figuraient au cahier d’inscriptions. 


Le total des jours de présence possible basé sur l’inscription est de 79-7 p.c. du temps pendant 
lequel les écoles ont été ouvertes. 


Cette proportion soustraite de 100 donne 20-3, ce qui est le pourcentage du temps pendant 
lequel les écoles ont été ouvertes, qui a été perdu par les éléves soit par la rentrée en retard, une 
sortie prématurée, etc. 


Mais (100—66-9) 33-1 du temps pendant lequel les écoles ont été ouvertes a été perdu, 
pour une raison ou une autre. 


La perte de temps par Virrégularité des enfants fréquentant l’école a done été de 12-8 pour 
cent. 


Sur cette base, on peut établir entre les différents types d’école la’ comparaison qui suit: 


Ecoles Ecoles Ecoles Ecoles 


eed rurales de de de Total 
village ville cité 
Pourcentage de la perte de temps quand les écoles étaient ouvertes— 

(LOULES CALISCS Ae, Ai cones et ceeks Mena co te GAMERS Hic ods soil Sar Share eyeraue gis sie as 39°14 31-99 26-22 26 33:1 
Pourcentage de la perte de temps par les éléves inscrits............ 14-94 9-77 9-1 11-25 12-8 
Pourcentage de la perte de temps par entrées en retard ou sorties 

DL SUUACIELEOSE Loe yo ec atch pans eae tes ctaic «Meramec ots arta G Ade a SWtRtesencsiodeliacans 24-20 21-22 17a 14-75 20-3 
Nombre de jours perdus par irrégularité pure et simple.............. 28 20 18 22-5 24- 
Nombre de jours perdus par entrées en retard ou sorties prématurées| 45 43 34-5 29-5 38 
Moyenne du nombre de jours de classe........0.......seeccceewees 187-7 204 200 199- 189-3 


Ces chiffres font ressortir quelques points intéressants. On y voit que: (1) le temps perdu 
par ce qui peut s’appeler irrégularité pure et simple n’atteint pas la moitié de celui perdu par 
les entrées en retard ou les sorties prématurées. II] n’y a pas de doute que les entrées tardives 
sont en grande partie celles des jeunes enfants qui font leurs débuts scolaires 4 la fin du prin- 
temps. Le tableau 19 montre qu’en 1921-22, 17,429 des 184,000 éléves et étudiants de la Sas- 
katchewan étaient des enfants de six ans ou moins. (2) Que l’irrégularité est relativement peu 
considérable dans les villes et villages, mais trés prononcée dans les campagnes et les cités. Ceci 
s’explique facilement. 
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Le relevé de l’Age des commengants, dans les degrés I et VIII, sur 19,081 entrées, donne les 
pourcentages suivants: 


a a | pee ae en te erm | emma | ——eenteent meena cs | SSSRRESS Se 


d aerate nee : Less) elo alee 5 0-1 1 97-05,) 4-08 03 100 
VAC eee -|{ 0-4] 2-3 | 12: -3 | 29- 16: 6:6 | 2-8 07 | 0-7 100 


On trouvera aux pages 95, 100 et 105 les tableaux ot ont été puisés les chiffres ci-dessus. Ils 
offrent un intérét particulier parce qu’ils, donnent l’exacte distribution de tous les éléves (& l’ex- 
ception d’un petit nombre dont lage et le degré ne sont pas spécifiés), par sexe et par type d’école, 
dans la troisiéme province canadienne. La comparaison entre les chiffres de Vannée civile 1921 
et de l’année scolaire 1921-22 a cet avantage particulier de signaler de quelle maniére est affectée 
la distribution quand on passe de l’année civile 4 l’année scolaire qui se termine aux vacances 
adété. Il n’y a pas de doute que l’Age de 13 ans pris comme exemple, a, en 1922 une signi- 
fication différente de celle qu’il avait en 1921. La plus grande différence viendrait du fait 
que les éléves se rapportant en juin sont & la fin du terme et du degré, alors que ceux qui sont 
rapportés en décembre n’ont que quatre mois dans les mémes degrés. Pour cette raison, il 
serait plus juste de comparer l’Age de 13 ans en 1922 4 l’Age de 12 ans en 1921, et cela donnerait 
les progrés accomplis par ceux qui étaient 4 l’Age de 12 ans entre janvier et juin. Une telle 
comparaison donne les chiffres suivants: 
wee pe Ed et ee ee eee 

IT II iil IV AY VE (EVIL | Vile erxX x Total 


1921: Pourcentage du total 4 l’Age de 12 ans, 
dans tous les degrés..............5. Tie GAs 1O-sale Zig 2000s lel G1|aeoee a aal oon enOa! 100 
1922: Poureentage du total A l’Age de 13 ans, 4 
dans tousples dearess = oy ae orl 2.7 | Gey Boros 18-2 | 21:4 147 | 6s Behes-7 | 20-4 100 


Personnel enseignant.—Le personnel enseignant de la province, en 1922 se composait de 
7,225 personnes, dont 1,970 instituteurs et 5,255 institutrices. Les écoles rurales employaient 
1,411 instituteurs et 3,279 institutrices; les écoles de villages et villes 454 instituteurs et 1,879 
institutrices, les hautes écoles et instituts collégiaux 105 instituteurs et 97 institutrices. La 
classification et le traitement du personnel enseignant sont donnés dans le tableau 86, page 132. 

En 1920, il y avait 1,047 instituteurs ou institutrices nouvellement diplémés; en 1921, le 
nombre fut de 1,503. La proportion du ‘nombre d’instituteurs ou institutrices_recevant 
leur formation académique en dehors de la province diminue réguliérement. En 1920, 
cinquante p.c. des instituteurs et institutrices avaient fait leur haute école et leur école 
normale dans les autres provinces; en 1921, cette proportion était réduite 4 43 p.c. Pour mon- 
trer qu'il y a progrés constant dans la classification des instituteurs, on rappelle qu’en 1914, 
année qui donna les plus beaux résultats au point de vue scolaire, le nombre des dipl6mes de 
troisiéme classe vis-A-vis celui des diploémes de premiére classe était de 1 & 1-09 et en 1920, de 1 
41-99. La proportion du nombre d’instituteurs comparativement 4 celui des institutrices, qui 
diminuait rapidement & mesure que la province se peuplait et que l’instruction publique se déve- 
loppait, et surtout pendant la guerre, alors qu’il y a eu comme en 1918, 1 instituteur cortre 5 
institutrices, commence 4 s’améliorer et en 1920 il y avait 1 instituteur pour 3-6 institutrices 
et en 1921, 1 contre 3-03. 


Formation des instituteurs.—En 1922, 1,462 étudiants se préparait 4 lenseignement; 181 
se préparaient au dipléme de premiére classe; 297 & celui de deuxiéme classe; 491 a celui de 
troisiéme classe; 783 fréquentaient l’école normale pour un dipléme de troisiéme classe tempo- 
raire et 310 suivaient des cours abrégés, d’une durée de deux & six mois. Pour étre admis 4 ces 
cours il fallait avoir au moins un certificat académique de deuxiéme année de haute école, et a 
la fin du cours, les candidats recevaient un certificat de troisiéme classe, valable pour un an. 
(Voir les conditions de ces certificats, page 128). Il est probable que ces cours abrégés et ces 
certificats temporaires ne sont que des mesures provisoires auxquelles on cessera de recourir 
aussitot qu’il y aura assez d’instituteurs réguliérement qualifiés pour suffire 4 tous les besoins. 
Les deux écoles normales réguliéres de la province sont 4 Regina et 4 Saskatoon. Attachée a 
chacune d’elles, est une école modéle de huit classes. Toutes les institutions pour la formation 
4 Venseignement ont, pour la pratique et les démonstrations pédagogiques, 10 écoles avec 8 classes 
chaque. Au nombre des innovations de l’année dans les écoles normales, signalons un cours 
d’hygiéne scolaire par une infirmiére d’expérience. L’importance de cette création pourra mieux 
se réaliser plus tard, quand elle aura porté ses fruits. Dans presque toutes les provinces nous 
constatons maintenant que l’hygiéne et la salubrité scolaires ont acquis une place privilégiée 
dans la formation du pédagogue, et qu’un vaste champ est ouvert 4 ceux qui pourront utiliser 
cette formation A l’observation psychologique des enfants et 4 leur faire subir des épreuves men- 
tales. Les conventions d’instituteurs, qui ont été au nombre de 42 depuis 1921, et qui ont réuni 
2,055 intéressés, ont aussi une grande importance pédagogique. Un autre facteur important 
dans la formation du personnel enseignant est le cours d’été de l’université, qui est fréquenté 
par 129 instituteurs, et qui est de plus en plus suivi chaque année. Voir détails, page 2. 
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La formation & l’enseignement professionnel'dans la Saskatchewan, a débuté en 1889, par l’école Union, &4 Moosomin. 
En 1893, une école normale était ouverte 4 Regina. En 1909, une école modéle, avec 21 éléves-instituteurs, était ouverte 4 
Regina, sous l’égide de l’école normale; dans cette école, on préparait les étrangers de 16 4 20 ans 4 l’enseignement parmi leurs 
co-nationaux. En 1912, une deuxiéme école normale a été ouverte 4 Saskatoon. En 1917, l’universités’est chargée de l’école 
d’été pour instituteurs, le département payant le voyage de retour et une partie des autres dépenses des instituteurs, com- 
plétant d’une maniére satisfaisante, un cours qui doit aboutir au dipléme. En 1918, un bureau de placement a été créé pour 
tenir en contact les syndics et les instituteurs. En 1919, 735 instituteurs ou institutrices étaient placés par l’intermédiaire de 
ce Steter. Tel que déjA mentionné, en 1921, une infirmiére expérimentée a été ajoutée au personnel enseignant de l’école 
normale. 


Enseignement secondaire.—Les rapports de l’année donne le nombre d’éléves dans les degrés 

de haute école comme étant de 10,710—4,414 garcons et 6,296 filles. De ce nombre il y avait 
dans les hautes écoles et les instituts collégiaux, 4,798 éléves—2,032 garcons et 2,766 filles; dans 
les écoles rurales, 1,037—448 garcons et 589 filles; dans les écoles de villages, 2,578—1,037 
garcons et 1,541 filles; dans les écoles de villes, 2,297—897 garcons et 1,400 filles, outre 
ceux qui suivaient les hautes écoles et les instituts collégiaux. On constate une diminution 
sur les chiffres de l’année précédente, mais cette rétrogression n’est qu’apparente. Les 
statistiques de l’année civile précédente comprernent deux groupes d’éléves: (1) ceux qui, 
ayant débuté en septembre, finissaient en juin de l’année suivante (année statistique); (2) le 
groupe des éléves commengant en septembre de !’année statistique et devant finir en juin de 
l'année suivante. Le tableau 44 montre le grand nombre d’éléves des écoles secondaires qui 
n’appartiennent pas A la province. Fréquemment, ceux-ci changent d’école 4 chaque mois de 
septembre, ou pour d’autres raisons, sont comptés deux fois. En somme, le rapport basé sur 
Vannée civile se trouve presque 4 doubler la population scolaire des institutions secondaires, 
alors que les rapports basés sur l’année scolaire évitent le double emploi. Les éléves des degrés 
de haute école, mais ailleurs que dans ces écoles, étaient au nombre de 5,916 en 1922 et de 6,945 
en 1921; dans les degrés de haute école et fréquentant les hautes écoles, de 4,798 en 1922 et de 
5,807 en 1921. 


Un point qu’il est important d’établir clairement pour les étrangers qui liront ce rapport, 
e’est que les établissements d’enseignement secondaire (hautes écoles et instituts collégiaux) au 
nombre de 21 avec 202 professeurs—105 hommes et 97 femmes—ne représentent que l’un des 
aspects de l’enseignement secondaire, mais ne constituent pas un systéme séparé. Dans la 
Saskatchewan, comme dans la plupart des autres provinces, il y a continuité absolue entre l’en- 
seignement élémentaire et le secondaire. Les examens d’aptitude éxigés par le gouvernement 
pour l’entrée 4 la haute école contribuent certainement 4 diminuer le nombre des écoliers qui 
passent du degré VIII au degré IX (premiére année du programme de haute école), mais leur 
but est uniquement de déterminer si l’éléve est assez bien outillé pour bénéficier de l’enseigne- 
ment secondaire et en méme temps lui donner un brevet de capacité aprés un certain stage sco- 
laire. L’écart causé par ces examens n’est pas dfii autant a l’élimination des incapables, qu’a 
des raisons psychologiques. La fin du degré VIII constitue une étape ot souvent un bureau 
de commissaires et méme une province, s’arrétent dans leur organisation, en méme temps que 
e’est un prétexte pour les éléves qui ne sont pas anxieux de continuer leurs études. On ena la 
confirmation dans une province qui n’a pas voulu prendre ces examens au sérieux, et qui, de ce 
fait, compte depuis quelques années autant d’entrées dans le degré IX que dans le degré VIII. 
Une analyse des résultats de ces examens dans la Saskatchewan (voir page 109) montre qu’en 
1920, seulement 22 p.c. des candidats y ont échoué, et en 1921, seulement 19 p.c., proportion 
trés modeste et probablement pas plus forte que le pourcentage de ceux qui ne peuvent monter 
d’une classe dans les autres degrés élémentaires. Ces mémes années, le degré VIII avait 10,937 
et 12,921 inscriptions et le degré IX, 4,522 et 5,709. C’est-A-dire que la premiére année d’ensei- 
gnement secondaire recrute moins de la moitié des éléves de la derniére année d’élémentaire. 
On verra, page 89 les variations ailleurs. Le nombre d’inscrits du degré VIII en 1920 était 

de 10,070; 3,411 ont subi l’examen avec succés ou ont été promus par recommandation 

alors que 1,840 ont échoué, ce qui fait en tout 5,251. Le nombre d’inscriptions dans le 
degré IX en 1921, a été de 5,709, dont un certain nombre répétaient leur classe, et quelques 
autres ont été comptés plus d’une fois. “De ces chiffres, il résulte clairement que la plus grande 
partie de ceux qui ont complété leur degré VIII passent 4 la haute école. Nous restons quand 
méme avec 6,679 éléves du degré VIII dont 1,840 ont échoué, qui n’ont pas été promus. On 
peut expliquer les 4,819 dont il n’est pas rendu compte de la maniére suivante: (1) par les ins- 
criptions en double; (2) par les éléves promus au degré VIII trop tard dans l’année pour se 
qualifier pour une nouvelle promotion; (3) par les éléves qui abandonnent l’école avant la fin 
du terme. Cela donne une forte proportion, presque la moitié du total, mais suffit quand méme 
& démontrer que la solution de continuité entre l’instruction primaire et l’instruction se¢on- 
daire n’est généralement pas causée par les échecs aux examens d’aptitude. Une autre raison 
qui tend 4 démontrer que ces examens ne contribuent pas 4 diminuer le nombre d’inscriptions 
aux hautes écoles, c’est la pratique reconnue d’admettre dans le degré IX, sans |’examen pro- 
vincial, les éléves du degré VIII d’une école accréditée, sur recommandation de cette derniére. 
En 1921, les admissions sur examen ont été au nombre de 3,694 et, sur recommandation, au 
nombre de 1,284. Cependant, la comparaison de la proportion annuelle des degrés VIII et IX, 
ou la comparaison entre province, serait tout 4 fait décevante, parce que ces proportions sont 
fortement affectées par le coefficient d’augmentation de la population scolaire. Ce coefficient 
de la Saskatchewan est un des plus forts du Canada, et naturellement l’augmentation commence 
par les degrés inférieurs, de sorte que la proportion de ces derniers comparativement aux degrés 
plus avancés serait beaucoup plus grande que dans les provinces dont la population est presque 
stationnaire. 
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Bien que les institutions d’enseignement secondaire fournissent des facilités spéciales pour 
compléter un systéme d’instruction ininterrompu depuis l’école maternelle jusqu’a la premiére 
année d’université, il faut encore rappeler qu’une forte tranche de l’enseignement secondaire est 
donnée dans des écoles de continuation qui ne portent pas le nom de haute école. On les trouve 
dans presque tout les villages et les petites villes qui n’ont ni haute école ni institut collégial. 
Toute école A classes multiples, et méme toute école a classe unique, peut donner l’enseignement 
secondaire si l’instituteur est suffisamment qualifié, et dans les écoles 4 classes multiples des 
villages et des petites villes, le principal qui est généralement un gradué d’université, ou qui a 
un dipléme de premiére classe, se charge de l’enseignement des matiéres secondaires. La pro- 
vince encourage ces cours de continuation par un octroi aux écoles élémentaires ayant une classe 
réservée aux éléves au-dessous du degré VII. Cette libéralité eut pour effet de multiplier l’éclo- 
sion d’écoles de continuation, bien dirigées par des principaux gagnant de $2,000 a $3,000 par 
année. Enfin, l’on ne doit pas perdre de vue que les instituts collégiaux eux-mémes enseignent 
les matiéres du degré VIII aussi bien que celles des hautes écoles, ce qui constitue un nouvel 
annexe entre l’enseignement primaire et le secondaire. En 1922, ces institutions avaient 829 
éléves du degré VIII, lesquels ne figurent pas parmi les 4,798 éléves des hautes écoles. 


Bien que la Saskatchewan n’ait été érigée en province qu’en 1905, l’organisation de l’enseignement secondaire y a débuté 
en 1888, et en 1889 on ouvrait & Regina une école appelée «d’union » parce qu’elle donnait le cours élémentaire et le secon- 
daire. Les réglements exigeaient que le principal possédAt un dipléme universitaire et que son traitement ne dépassAt pas 
$1,800 par année. Il ne fut pas question de haute école séparée avant 1907, alors que la législature adopta une loi de l’ensei- 
enement secondaire pourvoyant A la création de hautes écoles et d’instituts collégiaux administrés par des commissions de 
hautes écoles et maintenus par une cotisation spéciale. Les écoles secondaires recevaient un revenu supplémentaire provenant 
d’une taxe d’un centin par acre, et, en conséquence, les éléves des districts ruraux ne payaient aucune contribution, bien qu’un 
résidant du district pit étre appelé A payer jusqu’A une piastre par mois. En 1907, on organisa 6 hautes écoles auxquelles 
s’inscrivirent 300 éléves. En 1921, un amendement & la loi de l’enseignement secondaire accordait un octroi additionnel 
aux districts de haute école acceptant les éléves du degré VIII, et accordait pour la rémunération d’un instituteur supplémen- 
taire $4 par jour; tous les autres instituteurs du degré VIII devaient étre payés suivant les prévisions générales de la loi des 
subventions aux écoles. La loi exigeait la présence quotidienne de 35 éléves en moyenne dans le degré VIII pour justifier 


Voctroi supplémentaire. 


En fait, le degré VIII formait déja Wepuis quelques années, partie du cours de quelques instituts collégiaux. Il a déja 
été mentionné que l’amendement de 1921 accordait des octrois spéciaux aux écoles élémentaires ayant une classe réservée 
aux éléves au-dessus du degré VII. Les progrés de l’instruction publique dans les provinces de l’ouest ont été remarquable- 
ment logiques et constants et se sont merveilleusement adaptés aux nécessités locales; successivement, les buts suivants 
ont été poursuivis et atteints: (1) insistance sur l’enseignement élémentaire afin d’éliminer complétement les illettrés; (& 
ce sujet on peut considérer que les hautes écoles, les écoles normales, etc., ne tendaient qu’a recruter et préparer des sujets 
pour l’enseignement); ensuite (2) l’élévation du niveau en superposant l’instruction secondaire & la primaire (et cela surtout 
par les classes de continuation, dés les débuts de la Saskatchewan, en dépit de l’existence d’instituts collégiaux et de hautes 
écoles) et (3) la reconnaissance des besoins des éléves les plus 4gés des écoles élémentaires qui sont forcés de discontinuer 
leurs classes sans avoir bénéficié de instruction secondaire. On enseigne dans le degré VIII des hautes écoles et des insti- 
tuts collégiaux, plusieurs matiéres qui sont ordinairement considérées comme de rang secondaire. 


Organisation des écoles rurales.—En 1920, il fut organisé dix grands districts scolaires centra- 
lisés, dont deux furent démembrés en 1921, trois districts nouveaux étant formés. Cela faisait 
un total de 39 Ala fin de 1921. En 1922, il y avait donc 39 districts avec écoles centralisées, dont 
36 avec des écoles A classes multiples et 3 avec des écoles 4 classe unique. Il y avait en tout 108 
classes et 3,936 éléves, dont 3,833 dans les écoles 4 classes multiples. La moyenne _de fréquen- 
tation quotidienne a été de 2,765-45, soit plus de 70 p.c. du total des inscriptions. _ Le transport 
des éléves employait 189 omnibus du gouvernement et 49 autres voitures. Environ 25 écoles 
avaient des jardins cultivés et 5 clubs de gargons et filles étaient en existence. La centralisa- 
tion scolaire est ici d’un type différent des autres provinces. Quelques écoles centrales sont des 
écoles de grands districts au lieu d’étre le fusionnement de plusieurs petits districts. La super- 
ficie des districts varie de 381% 4 76 milles carrés. Outre ces écoles centralisées, on comptait 
46 écoles rurales A classes multiples ayant en tout 99 classes et 3,618 éléves, avec une moyenne 
de fréquentation quotidienne de 2,130, proportion un peu inférieure & celle des districts centra- 
lisés ow les éléves sont transportés. Ainsi, on remarque que 53 p.c. de la population scolaire de 
la Saskatchewan est dans les écoles rurales & classe unique. En 1922, les écoles rurales comp- 
taient 106,072 éléves, avec 4,690 instituteurs et 3,279 tmstitutrices. La moyenne de fréquenta- 
tion quotidienne a été de 63,819, ou 60 p.c. de l’inscription, comparativement 4 67 p.c. dans les 
écoles de villages, 74 p.c. dans les écoles de villes, 73 p.c. dans les cités et 72 p.c. dans les écoles 
centralisées. Les autres aspects de l’instruction rurale peuvent étre mieux analysés en discu- 
tant l’enseignement agricole, spécialement dans la dissection des tableaux 68 4 71, pages 116 4 119. 


La centralisation scolaire dans la Saskatchewan date de 1913, quand la législature adopta une loi autorisant la création 
de grands districts d’une superficie minimum de 36 et maximum de 50 milles carrés, et le fusionnement de tous les petits 
districts existant dans ce territoire. Le gouvernement donnait une subvention égale au tiers du co fit du transport des éléves. 
Cette méme année, neuf grands districts étaient organisés. En 1914, la législature tenta un effort pour procurer les bienfaits 
de l’instruction avec fréquentation réguliére aux enfants des districts dont la population n’était pas assez dense pour donner 
droit aux subventions réguliares complétes. Cette loi autorisait l’organisation d’un district scolaire la ow il y avait de 4 
& 10 enfants d’Age scolaire, lequel devait pourvoir A leur transport jusqu’aux districts voisins ou existaient des écoles avec 
lesquelles des arrangements pouvaient étre faits pour l’enseignement, ce qui permettait 4 ces nouveaux districts de bénéficier 
de la subvention pour transport aux écoles centralisées. 


En 1915, il devint obligatoire pour les enfants des districts trop peu peuplés pour avoir une école, de se faire transporter 
aux écoles des districts voisins. 


Enseignement technique-—Comme pour le Manitoba, l’enseignement dit technique dans la 
Saskatchewan couvre d’abord les classes d’apprentissage, de préparation A |’apprentissage, l’en- 
seignement agricole et les travaux manuels des écoles.élémentaires. En 1921, la Saskatchewan 
avait quatre institutions avec 808 éléves et 6 professeurs ot s’enseignaient les travaux manuels; 
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3 avec des cours de sciences ménagéres, de pair avec le cours ordinaire, ayant 1,042 éléves et 14 
institutrices. Outre ces cours, et en dehors des hautes écoles et des instituts collégiaux, il y 
avait comme écoles spécialement techniques, trois institutions donnant des cours industriels; 
2 donnant des cours de sciences ménagéres; 3 donnant des cours commerciaux, et une école du 
soir dont la spécialité n’est pas mentionnée. Ces institutions comptaient respectivement 34, 
5, 15 et 6 professeurs et 480,102, 232 et 80 éléves. Les universités et colléges ont donné les 
cours abrégés suivants: 4 classes d’agriculture avec 10 professeurs et 235 éléves et des classes 
locales avec 11 professeurs ambulants et 14,778 éléves; 194 conférences sur les sciences ména- 
géeres et 2 cours commerciaux suivis par 9 éléves. Les cours techniques réguliers dans les degrés 
universitaires, et donnés par l’université, les colléges techniques ou les colléges d’agriculture 
embrassaient des cours d’agriculture suivis par 155 éléves; des cours industriels suivis par 454 
étudiants; d’économie domestique avec 2 éléves; de commerce avec 27 éléves. Attachés aux 
écoles et aux études 4 domicile, 11 y avait 100 jardins scolaires cultivés par 10,000 éléves, et 1,500 
jardins particuliers cultivés par 2,500 éléves. Le nombre de clubs de garcons et filles était de 
54, avec comme membres, 1,330 garcons et 1,207 filles. Au cours de l’année, il y a eu 206 expo- 
sitions scolaires auxquelles 30,570 éléves ont participé. (Voir tableau 68, page 116). 


L’enseignement de l’agriculture est sous le contréle du directeur de la section d’agriculture 
scolaire du département de |’Instruction Publique. Ses attributions s’étendent, entre autres 
choses, sur (1) les associations des écoles rurales; (2) les expositions scolaires; (3) les clubs de 
garcons et filles; (4) les trains de démonstration agricole; (5) la formation des instituteurs pour 
Penseignement de l’agriculture; (6) les conférences avec projections lumineuses, et (7) les circu- 
laires. L’Association d’Education Rurale peut étre considérée comme |’organisation mére dont 
dépendent toutes les activités ci-dessus énumérées. Chaque organisation est sous le contréle 
d’un bureau d’administrateurs composé des dirigeants de l|’Association et de représentants des 
écoles associése et des organisations affiliées. Le bureau comporte un président, un secrétaire- 
trésorier, 4 vice-présidents occupant chacun un des postes suivants: (1) président de la section 
des expositions scolaires; (2) président de la section des clubs de garcons et filles; (3) président 
de la section des jeux et de l’athlétisme, et (4) président de la section des ceuvres sociales. Le 
nombre total des organisations affiliées ou associées en 1921, était de 186, comparativement 4 
153 en 1920, et 118, 83, 57 et 38 respectivement pour chacune des années antérieures. Pour 
Yannée 1921, l’Association a & son crédit: 160 expositions scolaires; deux expositions 4 des 
comices agricoles; 2 autres expositions scolaires; 48 clubs de garcons et filles; 6 conférences avec 
projections 4 la lanterne-magique; et 4 journées sportives. Le nombre d’expositions scolaires 
et de clubs de garcons et filles organisées au cours de l’année 1922 a déja été donné. Les clubs 
se sont occupés d’élever des veaux, des porcs, des moutons, des poulains et des volailles; de 
faire des Jardins, de mettre des fruits et légumes en conserve; d’apprécier le bétail et d’apprendre 
& le juger dans les concours, sans compter différents travaux manuels, couture, etc. La section 
des fils de cultivateurs a suivi un programme spécial comprenant un cours abrégé préparatoire 
sur la plantation des arbres. Un train de démonstration agricole parcourt la ligne du Canadien 
National; en 1921, il s’est arrété 4 65 endroits différents et on a compté un total de 11,224 écoliers 
ou écoliéres parmi les visiteurs. Une série de conférences sur l’enseignement de l’agriculture 4 
Vécole est donnée 4 différents endroits et 4 l’école normale, pour la formation des instituteurs 
et institutrices. Il existe un dépét de plaques et pellicules pour lanternes magiques, qui, en 
1921, fournissait son matériel 4 93 organisations, et qui a servi dans 432 conférences données 
devant 17,108 enfants et 12,479 adultes. A cette fin, il a été organisé huit circuits de chacun 
quatre points d’arrét ou plus. 


La section des sciences ménagéres du département de |’Instruction Publique a 4 son actif 
trois innovations au cours de l’année: des classes d’apprentissage du soir; la fabrication domes- 
tique des conserves alimentaires et des cours culinaires ou de nutrition dans les écoles élémen- 
taires. Les classes du soir, au nombre de 28, ont été ouvertes dans 4 centres et les legons des 20 
professeurs ont été suivies par 348 éléves. Aux clubs de garcons et filles, on a enseigné 4 mettre 
en conserve des fruits, l6gumes et viandes. Les cours de nutrition, branche des sciences ména- 
geres, consistaient en instructions sur les moyens de déterminer si le développement physique 
d’un enfant est normal, et comment atteindre le type le plus voisin de la perfection par une ali- 
mentation appropriée, etc. Les chefs de la section des sciences ménagéres passent une partie 
de |’été 4 visiter les écoles rurales, s’occupent des expositions scolaires, des conventions et des 
cours abrégés. Ces cours sont donnés par des professeurs ambulants. En 1919, il était donné 
15 de ces cours; en 1920, leur nombre était de 24 et en 1921; 27. Le nombre des éléves était de 
3,611 en 1921. Des cours de pédagogie sont donnés aux écoles normales et un cours d’un an 
est donné 4 l’université pour la formation des instituteurs ambulants. L’école d’été pour ins- 
tituteurs, ouverte en juillet par l’université, a un objet identique. 


L’enseignement de l’agriculture a commencé en 1909, lors de la premiére exposition scolaire, et dés l’année suivante, 
le mouvement s’était propagé dans toute la province. En 1914, il fut résolu de nommer un directeur de |’agriculture scolaire, 
des sciences ménagéres et de pédagogie agricole aux écoles normales, et de créer des cours de continuation par les directeurs 
des instituts, et des cours abrégés d’agriculture et de sciences ménagéres & l’université, aux écoles normales, ete. En 1915, 
un comité de l’instruction agricole était chargé d’éclairer la section agricole du département de l’instruction publique sur 
le programme 4 suivre, et en 1916, les cours d’agriculture des écoles élémentaires et secondaires étaient revisés. L’Associa- 
tion .d’Education Rurale, fondée en 1915, commenca ses travaux en 1916, année de l’apparition des premiers clubs de garcons 
et filles. En 1917, l’université commencait un certain nombre de cours abrégés devant faciliter l’obtention des diplémes 
universitaires, et prenait le contréle de l’école d’été pour instituteurs, le département payant la moitié du chemin de fer et 
une partie des dépenses des instituteurs qui complétaient d’une maniére satisfaisante un cours donnant droit A un dipléme. 
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On peut voir ci-dessous quel progrés ont fait ces diverses organisations depuis leur fondation: 


Associa- Cours - 
tions d’édu- | Expositions | Membres abrégés, 
Année ® cation en scolaires de clubs | fréquenta- 
activité a tion 
la fin de 
l’année 
POTEET Ls, SEAS el SEE, PRO SV EeER SL SUNY fh gd Fe kad ae - 14 - x 
L925. 8 tt. geist SAN heal : pore, eek ned ease sy Seta eee RTE = 42 - - 
ee ee eet ee ene: egos SRO ae Se a es roe oe 38 84 fondation - 
TQ ree gait ciate ices eee te Mer ee cei Peas anne eR AER LS tha ET a 57 129 - — 
PONG Be Se AE Nee REY Ae ae See es cy eee eee ae epee ates 83 175 - - 
LONG 8 Sey. Slt) os SRS ee SG Ras ee Ee eo 118 207 = 1,457 
EOD ORS ee ree estth erasers ice kates erase tons ta tou aUCNoner oie co fo URE STE he cis ade Rahs lect 153 260 1,304 2,919 
i RUD RR ode | ie nl TORRE ice REISS, oh Re Cee HinW er cs ANID ey aie NIM Oe 186 280 6,217 3,611 
L922 ERS, SEE ae SD NSD NER ene RP: FORE beeen ste, eae - 206 2,000 15,013 


Par la loi de l’Instruction Technique, adoptée en 1919, la législature définissait tout un programme pour la formation des. 
adolescents et des adultes. La direction et l’administration des écoles techniques furent placées entre les mains d’un comité 
de dix membres dont 3 devaient représenter les patrons, et 3 les ouvriers de la localité. 


Inspection médicale.—Au cours de |’année, la province a organisé son propre systéme d’ins- 
pection médicale dans les écoles rurales, les villages, les villes et 16 localités centrales, employant 
un médecin une partie du temps; deux dentistes 4 titre permanent; un personnel provincial de 
12 infirmiéres permanentes; un personnel local de 8 infirmiéres permanentes et 1 infirmiére tra- 
vaillant une partie du temps. Le personnel provincial a examiné 45,271 éléves, et le personnel 
local, 16,913, soit en tout, 62,184. De ce nombre 43,222 nécessitaient des soins, et 13,221 ont 
été traités par les membres de 1|’un ou I’autre personnel. 


Classes spéciales.—Jusqu’a présent, la province compte une classe spéciale pour les tarés 
et une classe pour les retardataires qui ne sont pas nécessairement des anormaux. Cette derniére 
classe avait 20 éléves l’an dernier (voir tableau, page 120). 


Les sourds de la Saskatchewan sont éduqués aux dépens de la province dans I’institution 
des sourds-muets de Winnipeg; les aveugles sont envoyés 4 Brantford, Ont. En 1922, la province 
avait de ce fait comme pupilles, 47 sourds et 27 aveugles. 


En 1914, des mesures furent prises pour ouvrir une école de sourds & Regina, pour l’éducation de ceux de la province qui, 
jusqu’alors, étaient envoyés 4 Winnipeg, le gouvernement payant une redevance fixe, par téte, A celui du Manitoba. Cette 
école, ouverte en 1915 fut fermée en 1916, et depuis cette date, les sourds sont envoyés 4 Winnipeg comme précédemment 
En 1917 un directeur de l’hygiéne scolaire a été nommé en la personne d’une dame qui avait 6té employée depuis quelques 
années dans le service sanitaire des écoles de Regina. Le tableau qui suit donne une idée des services rendus par cette section 
du service, depuis sa création: - 


—— 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
Nombre dtécolés inepectéds er. ics. HEL ae - 221 548 it Att 1,199 
Nombre déléves:examinésiiarecns). . 0s Shet pas. pee 21,561 SeS55 14, 926 33, 831 38, 826 ° 
Nombre d’éléves recevant traitement médical............ 2,100 - - 2,449 Oaaldl 
Nombre d’éléves recevant traitement dentaire........... ~ - - 2,947 5,629 
Nombneid: élevesttrantés tie. somone tenants nanan eae - _ 2,295 5,396 9,806 
Visites & domicilesseanacnsext dicen ce. seer, ee 4,295 75 325 625 - 


Il faut noter comme formant partie de l’ensemble, trois autres ceuvres, dont .deux ont déja été mentionnées: (1) les dé- 
jetiners chauds servis dans les écoles rurales; (2) les classes culinaires dans la section des sciences ménagéres et (3) les cours 
d’hygiéne scolaire donnés aux éléves-inspecteurs des écoles normales. - Les classes d’hygiéne et de nutrition datant de 1921. 
Leur importance ne peut étre appréciée que par les autorités médicales, mais les résultats qu’on a le droit d’en attendre ont 
beaucoup de prix aux yeux de tous les éducateurs. Il est aussi intéressant de constater que toutes les différentes sections du 
département se donnent la main pour la protection de la santé des éléves. La section de l’hygiéne scolaire ne se limite pas 
& l’inspection médicale des enfants, mais procéde également 4 l’examen des écoles et des terrains scolaires, au point de vue 
sanitaire. 


Enseignement supérieur—Les inscriptions 4 l’université provinciale, au cours de |’année, 
ont été au nombre de 1,040—656 étudiants et 384 étudiantes; aux colléges, 90—86 étudiants et 
4 étudiantes. Les statistiques complétes du personnel enseignant universitaire sont données 
dans le tableau 94; celles des colléges, dans le tableau 99. Nous appelons l’attention sur le 
tableau montrant les diverses classes de colléges existant dans les différentes provinces. 
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Ecoles privées—Le nombre d’éléves inscrits aux écoles privées élémentaires ou secondaires 
était de 2,514—1,100 garcons et 1,414 filles. Ces écoles privées étaient au nombre de 39. On 
verra, page 162, la classification de 2,433 de ces éléves par degré, Age et sexe. Le tableau 108, 
page 157 donne la répartition de ces éléves suivant le heu de résidence. Les tableaux consacrés 
aux colléges commerciaux se trouvent 4 la page 163. Le nombre d’éléves dans les colléges com- 
merciaux ayant fait rapport était de 649. 


ALBERTA 


Population scolaire.—Au cours de I’année scolaire 1921-22, le nombre d’inscriptions 4 toutes 
les institutions d’enseignement de |’Alberta a atteint 155,699, dont 142,902 dans les écoles 
ordinaires du jour (écoles élémentaires ou secondaires sous le contrdle administratif); 
3,202 dans les écoles d’apprentissage; 760 dans les écoles normales; 964 dans les colléges; 
1,285 dans les universités; 546 dans les écoles d’été pour instituteurs, outre ceux qui suivaient 
a l’université les cours abrégés pour instituteurs; 29 dans l’école des sourds 4 Winnipeg et 
2 dans l’école des sourds 4 Montréal; 11 dans lécole des aveugles 4 Brantford, Ont., et 2 
dansl’école des aveugles 4 Montréal; 2,304 dans les colléges commerciaux privés; 2,489 
dans les écoles privées secondaires et élémentaires; et 1,203 dans les écoles indiennes. 
Les écoles d’agriculture sur lesquelles il a été impossible d’avoir des statistiques, ne sont pas 
inclues dans litem des écoles d’apprentissage. 


Le grand total des mémes institutions, l’année précédente, était de 148,127. 


Ecoles élémentaires et secondaires.—Les 142,902 éléves des écoles élémentaires et secondaires 
étaient logés dans 2,861 écoles ayant en tout 4,485 classes. De ce total, 57 cités et villes fournis- 
saient 53,330 éléves, dont 4,284 dans 10 écoles séparées; 23,310 appartenaient 4 d’autres écoles 
& classes multiples. Les 273 écoles 4 classes multiples comptaient 1,897 classes; les 2,588 écoles 
& classe unique avaient 66,211 éléves. Parmi les éléves des écoles 4 classes multiples, 6,571 
appartenaient aux 166 classes de 68 écoles centralisées; 4,055 4 115 classes de 50 écoles rurales 4 
classes multiples et non fusionnées. Le rapport statistique de 1921 faisait remarquer que la 
gent écoliére d’alors était 5-59 fois celle de 1905; en 1922, elle l’était 5-89 fois. 


Moyenne de fréquentation quotidienne—La moyenne de fréquentation quotidienne dans ces 
écoles a été de 100,515 comparativement 4 82,416 pour l’année civile 1920. La moyenne de 
fréquentation de 1920 était 6-16 fois celle de 1905, et celle de 1922, 7-51 fois. Depuis quelques 
années la province tient des registres précis de l’assiduité des éléves, dont les constatations sont 
reproduites au tableau 8. On y verra que les éléves les moins assidus, ceux dont la présence 
se limite 4 moins de 20 jours, ou de 20 4 50 jours par année, vont en diminuant, alors que ceux 
qui fréquentent l’école 150 jours ou plus, ou environ 73 mois, vont en augmentant. 


L’application de la scolarité obligatoire dans les cités et villes est laissée aux autorités locales, 
qui nomment des agents spéciaux. Au cours de l’année, le département a adopté de nouvelles 
formules pour les rapports de ces agents. Le but de cette innovation était d’obtenir une idée 
plus précise de la cause des absences, et pour cette raison les instituteurs étaient requis de faire 
rapport de toutes les absences d’une demi-journée. Le résultat en a été trés satisfaisant dans 
les petits centres. Le nombre de certificats ou permis d’absence pour le travail, dans les centres 
et les villes, a été de 398. Intimement liée 4 la section de la compulsion scolaire, l’ceuvre du 
bien-étre de l’enfance s’occupe surtout des enfants négligés et,des anormaux. La coopération 
de ce département est d’un grand service aux agents de la scolarité obligatoire. 


Le tableau 8 montre, grace aux différents services qui y coopérent et la volonté publique 
qui l’appuie, que la sanction de l’instruction obligatoire n’est pas un vain mot. La fréquentation 
moyenne de 1922, qui dépasse 70 pour cent, se compare avantageusement avec celle des autres 
provinces en 1921, 4 l’exception de la Colombie-Britannique et de Québec; mais jusqu’a 1910, 
Québec a été la seule province A atteindre ou dépasser ce pourcentage. Cette proportion elle- 
méme est plutét une indication qu’un terme propre de comparaison. On a cependant une bonne 
base de comparaison dans les rapyorts du ministére montrant non seulement les jours de fréquen- 
tation par périodes, mais aussi les rapports entre la fréquentation possible et la fréquentation 
réelle. I] est évident que dans cette province, tout comme dans |’Ontario et la Saskatchewan, 
le temps perdu par irrégularité pure et simple n’atteint pas la moitié du temps perdu par les en 
trées tardives ou les sorties prématurées. = 


L’historique des efforts accomplis pour améliorer la fréquentation de l’école comporte nécessairement ce qui a trait 
aux travaux manuels et aux !ois rendant l’école obligatoire. Mais il ne faut pas méconnaitre les heureux effets de certains 
autres facteurs puissants, tels que l’amélioration des facilités de transport, les transformations rendant |’école plus attrayante 
et l’éveil de l’opinion publique, de plus en plus pénétrée de la nécessité de l’instruction. Mais il n’existe pas de statistiques 
sur ces données-lA. A ce sujet on trouvera un peu plus loin quelques notes sur les travaux manuels, etc. Les lois de fréquen- 
tation obligatoire divinrent effectives en 1913, date A laquelle le département de l’instruction publique en assuma |’appli- 
cation qui, jusqu’alors, avait été laissée aux soins du surintendant des enfants négligés, et un surveillant fut nommé. Jusqu’en 
1913, les syndics d’école n’étaient pas tenus de garder ouvertes plus de 120 jours par année les écoles n’ayant pas pl us de 2 
enfants, et pouvaient méme laisser fermées celles ne comptant pas plus de 10 enfants. Il leur fut interdit de fermer une éco 
sans une permission du ministre. En 1918 la limite de ]’Age scolaire obligatoire était portée de 14 4 15 ans. le 
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Degrés, dge et sexe —Les éléves des écoles générales étaient ainsi répartis dans les différentes 
classes degré I, 31,434; II, 16,171; III, 16,066; IV, 14,154; V, 12,031; VI, 10,922; VII, 8,416; 
VIII, 7,625; TX, 3,522; X, 2,236; XI, 1,871; XII, 380. Total, 142,092. On peut constater par 
le tableau ci-dessous que depuis 1912, année de l’adoption du systéme des douze degrés, les 
échelons supérieurs se sont peuplés beaucoup plus rapidement que les degrés inférieurs. 


Pourecentage de la totalité des éléves 
inscrits dans chaque degré 
Année ee Se er Te 
Premier Degrés Degrés 
degré EX a XI) Villa X11 


LOND RN GC CLV ILO ee vo ack hrs avers Cust rwet tees SA RE nic ah Pe ee ee 32-24 3-92 14-65 
1913 SSRIS RE RST e EY GOOG SERRE IR Ae Sc ee bs PRO Fe Ite ANY ents 52-08 4-09 14-50 
1914 Fo vale auth cc BARR RT Re Bese easy Mee CN LE eS Uk ile eee OE AAD. 29-86 4-44 15-15 
191 ir aa OI aiid iach hey eV ip Miaie © Sige ee Wid iB mud saben a a raph nae hk Beye Wena oe 25-54 5-38 17-19 
1916 FORTY Bonk): SAREE SARIN Bn SOR PERT ERS DAG PR EER RR RR eee. ten |” Sy Ramee eee Relay oF: 25-14 5-81 18-06 
1917 flat parehe EASE . kee ie riwey sy” Goyeey pee oonias cea ea! Bae be 78 ee ele pete 24-87 5-62 18-45 
1918 ht eee NRT RORY Ee CeCe VUES Uitee Fiore atl OP ON SSO AIE Cin ee ee ee 25-41 6-22 19-42 
1819 Oe Vaca Ne Er eect osc LER coos Be cee OTE ok Ee ESS Run SRR a ere 26-05 6-52 20-39 
1920 SEL Eps OIF EMRE RR, CREO be SE ho eh RE OSPR Ae. ARO 24-93 6-74 21-31 
POF1.—(¢ mois janviels juin): Sox sees... Shy. OA OSa EMR eee ee ee 25-24 6-04 18-94 
1922—-année scolaire, du ler juillet au 30 juin........ wn dia: Specht sedidoe.= SNE a. OP rae E YON 7°53 21-26 
La distribution par Age, en 1915, 1921 et 1922, était comme suit 
— 5 ans 6 ans 7 ans 8 ans 9 ans 10 ans 11 ans 
POLS Pay, Beate eer a. chee hata Me Oe 10 7,341 10, 262 10,138 9,685 9,605 9.011 
POD as Ue eth ae Lara a ee Be 1,303 8,830 13,575 14, 120 14,040 13,647 Ipod 
TODD rte Bare nc Say he deat agence CECE ot 1,049 9,412 15,835 16,211 15, 654 14,592 13, 987 


ane 12 ans 13 ans 14 ans 15 ans 16 ans 17 ans 18 ans 
AGT Beso es IL, oi A EEE 8,410 6,611 D, O20 3, 750 2) 102 1,095 509 
OD tice anc ceased peice eae ae 12,038 11,248 9,691 6,615 3,513 1,833 835 
BOSE aia NP eo A hte Ste 13, 390 12,478 He 743 8,999 5, 043 2,562 1,091 
— 19 ans 20 ans 21 ans Total 
1 HES) dara y semabia tag Seated tugs whc,) cp ety Spree eee ee acre Pie Ae Re Teapot ti 156 78 61 86,051 
ROTO ee e E s SUT DEEN OE ELIAS SS) PARR RSS) 668 - - 124, 328 
LO POA Pee CRT RU eT Pa ee UEP ERG e MLA Al ihe hn R ere to) ea 429 181 240 142, 902 


A noter que la proportion des éléves au-dessus de 14 ans en 1922 et en 1915—24 p.c. au lieu 
de 15 p.c. Aussi, qu’en 1922, il n’y a pas de diminution appréciable entre 13 et 14 ans, tandis 
qu’en 1915, la décroissance était prés de 30 p.e. 


Le tableau suivant indique le degré dans lequel se trouvaient les enfants de 15 ans, qui ont 


abandonné |’école. 


Degrés 
Année — 
I II Til IV V VI Vil 
AOL ORR ee ene as ont ae 2-20 2-30 2-20 4-80 7-70 12-80 29-10 
LOZO PRE SH eer us eae ee hae tae 0-91 1-21 2-06 4-23 7-04 3-20 17-10 
TOOT cost. alte eee weeeral hak 1-12 1-05 3-92 6-09 9-91 16-84 19-16 
BSR CAD sae 2 ahha Al att RIA og, 1-14 1-61 3-59 7-02 11-28 16-52 19-29 
Degrés 
Année 
VIII IX a XI XIT Total 
1 AU) AE I ial eo Meg sal pce Sa, a codli S e mage AR 24-60 8-40 3-10 2-00 0-40 100 
POZO aire cere ache tae, Lannea oe eee ape 29-98 12-14 5-92 3-41 : 2-80 100 
DOO E yi AEs Raed ONES Ear R OLE BR Sa gore cea 33-55 6-65 - ie ia: 9, 0-24 0-00 100 
DO Pp Ag aS et Regie rae Babs Be sete hea a AL ie ee An 29-79 6-59 2-34 0-81 0-02 100 
te Neo A Sa ESOS YET, SE oe IG EAS Sl Se ie bl IN oS oe Ee 
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En 1922, la répartition par degrés et par sexes s’établissait ainsi 


ii II Til IV Vi; Vi VII 
Gaiconsanere. shoe hens te ice eanee 108 149 408 734 1,158 1,608 1,403 
Piles eerie. eee ee cet eae 95 118 314 566 916 1,427 1,427 
“Hotauxst, Wee. 203 267 723 1,300 2,074 3,035 2,830 

VIII IX x XI XIlT Total 
Garcons = A wae on Le Perro eT OE PL 837 140 24 3 - 6,573 
beset far ee ere eee ees eee nutes h NE SAT 176 18 I 5,905 
DOtawe oe, Geer nee oars 1, 684 316 49 4 - 12,478 


La rapidité des progrés relatifs des filles et des garcons peut facilement se mesurer en prenant 
tous les éléves de l’un et de l’autre sexe, 4 un Age déterminé—dans ce cas l’Age de 13 ans— et en 
cherchant dans quels degrés ils sont tous. Cette opération récéle des différences qui ne seraient 
pas visibles dans une moyenne générale. Le degré médian de chaque Age est ajouté, plus pour 
montrer le peu de différence dans les résultats définitifs, et comme quoi cette différence est com- 
pensée par le contrepoids d’autres considérations agissant dans un sens opposé et qui en elles- 
mémes ont leur importance. II est clair que 39 p.c. des garcons de 13 ans sont dans les degrés 
inférieurs au VI, alors qu’il n’y a que 34 p.c. des filles dans le méme cas; que seulement 36-5 des 
garcons sont au-dessus du degré VI tandis que 41-7 des filles le dépassent, et qu’en général les 
filles de cet Age sont d’au moins une promotion en avant des garcons. 


Répartition comparative, par degrés, des garcons et des filles A l’Age de 13 ans: 


Degrés Ecole I II iit TV V VI 
maternelle 
Garconusre eines se eee ae 0-08 1-6 283) 6-2 11-2 17-6 24-5 
Filles... 0.02. PPE TS dee 0-14 1-5 2-0 5-4 9-6 15:3 24-2 
Degrés Vil VIII IX x XI Médian 
GOLCONS TR eT re ane center tts Aetna, 21-3 12-7 2-1 0-4 0-5 6-45 
Fishes tate ete ee ee: Se EY, REE 24-2 14-3 2-19 0-3 Q)-O1 6-66 


Un programme revisé des études, est maintenant 4l’essaitant dans les écoles élémentaires que 
secondaires, exactement basé sur cette situation. Ce nouveau programme élémentaire a été 
dressé en 1921-22 et soumis & de nombreuses observations par des instituteurs qui l’ont longue- 
ment discuté lors de la convention de l’association d’éducation, dans la semaine de Paques 1923. 
Un projet de revision du programme d’enseignement des hautes écoles est actuellement 4 l'étude. 


Personnel enseignant.—En 1922, le personnel enseignant des écoles élémentaires et secondaires 
se composait de 5,787 personnes—1,438 instituteurs et 4,359 institutrices—dont 1,290 avaient 
des diplémes de premiére classe; 3,204, de deuxiéme classe; 592, de troisiéme classe; 471 avaient 
des permis; 91 possédaient des certificats des autres provinces et faisaient un stage de probation 
et 139 détenaient des diplémes de spécialité, comme les travaux manuels, les sciences ménagéres, 
etc. 


Le grand nombre d’éléves des écoles normales, (prés de 1,000) est une indication que la 
province va bientdt pouvoir se suffire 4 elle-méme dans le recrutement d’instituteurs et institu- 
trices qualifiés. En 1921-22, 78 p.c. des instituteurs possédaient un dipléme de premiére ou de 
deuxiéme classe. La proportion des instituteurs aux institutrices (1 4 3) montre une légére 
amélioration sur les deniers cing ou six ans, mais c’est encore loin des conditions d’avant-guerre 
alors qu’il y avait un instituteur pour chaque 2 institutrices. En 1918, cette proportion était 
tombée & un & quatre. Comme les districts tendent de plus en plus 4 fournir un logement 4 
Vinstituteur, il n’y a pas de doute que les hommes se sentiront plus enclins 4 accepter des engage- 
ments dans les sections rurales. 
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Formation des instituteurs—En 1922, le nombre des candidats-instituteurs était de 760— 
218 jeunes gens et 542 jeunes filles—fréquentant les écoles normales de Calgary, Camrose et 
Edmonton. De ces éléves, 147—47 jeunes gens et 100 jeunes filles—se préparaient 4 un dipl6me 
académique; 378—90 jeunes gens et 288 jeunes filles—a un dipléme de deuxiéme classe. Leurs 
professeurs étaient au nombre de 22—13 hommes et 9 femmes—entiérement consacrés & cet 
enseignement. Les écoles modéles attachées aux écoles normales avaient 31 instituteurs. Deux 
de ces écoles modéles avaient 8 classes, et une en avait 9. D’autres écoles pour les démonstrations 
et les pratiques de pédagogie y étaient annexées. 


La premiére école normale de la province a été ouverte 4 Calgary en 1905, ayant a sa disposition une école modéle de 8 
classes. Comme le recrutement des instituteurs devenait de plus en plus difficile, on résolut en 1908, d’admettre les insti- 
tuteurs britanniques A enseigner dans l’Alberta, les autorités du Royaume-Uni devant étre appelées 4 fournir des indications 
sur le mérite et les aptitudes des candidats. Une deuxiéne école normale fut ouverte & Camrose en 1912. En 1913 fut ouverte 
une école d’anglais pour Jes étrangers afin de former ces derniers A l’enseignement parmi leurs co-nationaux. Par arrange- 
ment entre les trois provinces des prairies, il fut convenu qu’un instituteur ayant un certificat du degré XI, plus 33 semaines 
de formation professionnelle serait reconnu comme instituteur de deuxiéme classe. En 1913 fut ouverte une école d’été desti- 
née spécialement & donner aux instituteurs un cours élémentaire en agriculture. En 1919, la province inaugura un systéme de 
préts pour couvrir les dépenses des éléves des écoles normales. En méme temps, le minimum des qualifications pour ensei- 
ener dans la province était fixé A un certificat du degré XI et 8 mois d’école normale, ces préts devant évidemment faciliter 
un relévement du niveau de capacité du personnelenseignant. En 1919, on commengca &s’occuper du logement des instituteurs. 
Chaque district construisant une telle résidence, ne cotitant pas moins de $1,000, convenablement meublée, avec un terrain 
de 5 acres, avait droit A un octroi égal au tiers du coifit total. En 1918, la législature fixait 4 $840 par année le traitement 
minimum des instituteurs des écoles A classe unique. La troisiéme école normale fut ouverte 4 Edmonton en 1920; elle recut 
110 éldves étant déjA dans le degré XI, A leur début. En 1922, elle comptait 159 éléves, dont 29 se préparaient au dipl6me 
académique et 33 au dipléme de premiere classe. 


Ecoles d’été pour instituteurs.—Dans été de 1922, cette école eut plus d’éléves que jamais, 
620 ont été admis sur 721 postulants, soit une augmentation de 153 sur les admissions de l’année 
précédente. De ce nombre, 100 suivaient un cours universitaire; 15 se préparaient au dipléme 
académique et>29 au dipl6me de premiére classe. 


Associations dinstituteurs et de commissaires, et conventions.—L’importance toujours plus 
grande de ces organisations est démontrée par la part que l’Association d’Education a prise a 
la revision du programme scolaire. Il n’y a pas de doute que les associations d’instituteurs 
deviendront de plus en plus importantes avec le temps, surtout avec le développement des mé- 
thodes expérimentales dans |’enseignement. 


Enseignement secondaire.—L’enseignement secondaire est donné partout ot il se trouve un 
instituteur suffisamment qualifié, comme on peut le voir par le tableau 55 qui montre un grand 
nombre d’éléves dans les degrés secondaires, fréquentant des écoles 4 classe unique. Comme 
dans la plupart des autres provinces, l’enseignement secondaire est la stricte continuation de 
Venseignement primaire; des classes de continuation existent dans presque toutes les écoles a 
classes multiples, sauf dans les villes ot il existe des hautes écoles réguliéres. La haute école rurale 
est maintenant partie intégrante de |’instruction publique dans |’Alberta. On trouvera, page 
113 la distribution par Age, sexe et degré, de plus de 6,000 éléves du cours secondaire dans 50 
villes de la province, ainsi que le nombre d’éléves faisant des études spéciaies. Ce tableau aura 
une importance particuliére quand le nouveau programme sera devenu effectif. Ce nouveau 
programme élimine plusieurs matiéres afin de stimuler l’étude plus intensive de ce qui reste, et 
en méme temps, il laisse un grand nombre de matiéres facultatives. 


Enseignement agricole, industriel et autres spécialités——Au cours de l'année scoiaire 1921-22, 
23 institutions qualifiées écoles ordinaires enseignaient les travaux manueis 4 3,128 éléves, ce qui 
nécessitait les services de 17 instructeurs; 28 institutions ou classes enseignaient les sciences 
ménagéres A 4,284 é1éves, employant A cela 20 institutrices; 5 institutions donnaient des cours 
commerciaux 4 516 éléves, ce qui employait 21 professeurs. Le nombre de ces professeurs et 
instructeurs laisse présumer que certains d’entre eux étaient ambulants. Il y avait 21 écoles 
du soir avec 121 instituteurs et 1,830 éléves; un cours de correspondance avec 2 professeurs et 
282 éléves; 14 clubs de garcons comptant environ 350 membres et 40 clubs de filles comptant 
680 membres ont également fait connaitre leur existence. On compta 129 expositions scolaires 
auxquelles 24,000 éléves ont participé. Le nombre d’éléves des institutions bénéficiant de la 
loi fédérale sur l’instruction technique était de 3,477. 


Das 1911 il existait A Calgary des écoles du soir pour les étrangers, comptant 700 éléves dans les matiéres techniques et 
300 dans les autres matiéres. En 1913, trois écoles d’agriculture étaient ouvertes & Olds, Claresholm et Vermilion, qui 
recurent 266 éléves dés la premiére année. Dans |’été de la méme année, on inaugurait une école dans le but de préparer les 
instituteurs a l’enseignement de l’agriculture élémentaire. Un directeur de l’enseignement technique était nommé en 1914. 


Organisation des écoles rurales—En 1921-22, il y avait dans |’Alberta 68 écoles centrales 
résultant du fusionnement de 217 districts; 51 de ces écoles étaient 4 classes multiples et les 
17 autres 4 classe unique. Elles étaient fréquentées par 6,571 éléves, dont 6,010 étaient dans 
les écoles 4 classes multiples, ces derniéres étant au nombre de 166. La fréquentation moyenne 
a été de 71 p.c. de l’inscription. Le transport des éléves a employé 193 véhicules. Outre les 
écoles centralisées, il y avait 50 écoles rurales 4 classes multiples, dans 50 districts différents 
ayant en tout 115 classes fréquentées par 4,055 éléves. La fréquentation moyenne a été de 
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2,413-17 ou environ 60 p.c. des inscrits. Comme pour la Saskatchewan on a remarqué que 
Vassiduité des éléves transportés en omnibus était meilleure que celle des autres. L’organi- 
sation rurale des écoles secondaires est encore & ses débuts et n’a pas eu le temps de montrer 
des états de service. 


Méme avant 1°05, l’Alberta avait abordé la centralisation scolaire. 1’ordonnance des écoles de 1901 contenait un article 
autorisant les syndics 4 élabover un systéme de transport des enfants dans les districts ruraux. En 1913, la législation votait 
des subsides aux écoles centralisées. Ces subsides étaient basées sur les considérations suivantes: (1) le nombre des districts 
fusionnés; (2) la présence & l’école d’au moins 6 éléves dans le degré VIII; (3) lenombre d’omnibus employés; (4) le nombre 
d’autobus d’un modéle approuvé; (5) les salles publiques; (6) les mesures prises pour le transport des éléves les plus éloignés. 
En 1914, il y avait 2 écoles centralisées résultant de la fusion de 8 districts. En 1915, il y en avait 12, résultant du fusionne- 
ment de 38 districts, avec 563 éléves. Depuis, les fusionnements ont progressé au taux de 7 par année jusqu’a ce que le nombre 
de 68 ait été atteint. En 1919, un amendement & la loi des fusions scolaires stipulait que lorsqu’est soulevé la question de la 
fusion d’un village ou d’une ville avec un district rural, les urbains et Jes ruraux pourraient voter séparément: de cette ma- 
niére on prévenait le danger de laisser le vote du village écraser celui du district rural. En dépit de ces restrictions, 12 nou- 
velles fusions ont été effectuées au cours de l’année. Un nouveau pas a été fait en 1919, quand le gouvernement a voté un 
octroi de $400 A toute deuxiéme classe d’une école rurale, en plus des $200 octroyés & la classe junior d’une école & classes multi- 
ples. Ceci a eu pour effet jusqu’é présent de transformer 50 écoles A classe unique en autant d’institutions A classes multi- 
ples. Une nouvelle phase importante dans l’instruction rurale est celle du logement accordé A Vinstituteur, sa maison ne 
devant pas couter moins de $1,000, meublée convenablement et entourée d’un lopin de 5 acres, ce qui donne au district droit 
& un octroi égal au tiers du cotit total. Dés 1920, deux de ces logements avaient été construits. Une autre mesure égale- 
ment intéressante, c’est le fusionnement des hautes écoles rurales. I] y en avait déjA deux en 1921 et 1922. On étudie actuel- 
lement les moyens de créer des commissions scolaires municipales. 


Inspection médicale et classes spéciales—Kn 1921-22, Vinspection sanitaire des écoles de 
Y Alberta a employé 4 médecins en permanence, 2 médecins une partie du temps; 5 dentistes en 
permanence; 19 infirmiéres permanentes et 2 temporaires; 3 experts en psychose, et avait 4 
cliniques. Le nombre d’écoliers examinés a été de 44,421; 23,243 d’entre eux nécessitaient 
un traitement, et 17,344 ont été traités. Pour l’éducation des anormaux, on disposait d’une ins- 
titution avec 50 éléves, et de 4 classes spéciales avec 67 éléves. I] est intéressant de noter |’exis- 
tence d’une classe spéciale pour les enfants remarquablement doués, laquelle comptait 40 éléves 


En 1911, le bureau'des commissaires d’écoles d’Edmonton inaugurait l’inspection médicale des écoliers. En 1918, la 
législature imposait aux commissions scolaires des villes l’obligation de faire procéder au moins une fois par année A l’examen 
des éléves par un médecin, dont elles devaient payer les honoraires. Cette méme année, une maison pour les enfants mentale- 
ment tarés était ouverte 4 Edmonton, et recevait 35 pupilles. La méme année, la commission des écoles séparées adopta 
Vinspection médicale. En 1919, plusieurs centres ruraux commencérent & faire l’inspection de leurs écoles par des infirmiéres 
du service sanitaire, mais non au service du département de l’Instruction Publique. Le bureau des commissaires d’Edmon- 
ton ouvrit deux classes pour l’éducation des anormaux en plus d’une classe spéciale des enfants qui, sans étre des tarés ou des 
anormaux, avaient subi de graves retards dans leurs éiudes. Outre l’inspection médicale ordinaire, la province exige de 
tous ses éléves deux examens médicaux sur leur état physique, le premier dans le degré I et le deuxiéme dans le degré V. En 
1920, les inspecteurs ont fait rapport que presque toutes les écoles avaient été inspectées médicalement au cours de l’année. 
Depuis plusieurs années, le gouvernement a fait des arrangements avec celui du Manitoba, pour l’éducation des sourds A 
Winnipeg, et avec celui de l’Ontario, pour l’éducation des aveugles & Brantford. 


Enseignement supérieur—En 1921-22, Vuniversité comptait 1,286 étudiants; le collége. 
technique 657; les séminaires de théologie 148 et les colléges affiliés 159. 


Le Collége Alberta fondé par les méthodistes en 1903, avait & peu prés 100 étudiants dans les matiéres académiques, la 
théologie, etc. en l’année 1913. Lors de la premiére session de la législature de |’ Alberta, en 1905, on s’occupa de l’établisse- 
ment d’une université. En 1907, il était pourvu & l’achat d’un site et le heutenant-gouverneur était autorisé 4 nommer son 
président. Le sénat de l’université eut sa premiére réunion en 1908 et décida de procéder A l’organisation de la premiére 
faculté—celle des arts et sciences—qui fut inaugurée dans l’automne avec un personnel de 4 professeurs et 37 étudiants. Le 
collége Robertson, institution exclusivement théologique, a été ouvert par les presbytériens en 1910, et la méme année, les 
‘catholiques fondérent le Collége St. John, qui est en méme temps un séminaire. En 1911, les laboratoires du service pro- 
vincial d’hygiéne étaient transiérés 4 l’université. Hn 1912, on inaugurait le premier édifice construit sur le site de l’univer- 
sité. Fin 1913, une faculté de médecine était ouverte; le collége Robertson et le collége Alberta étaient affiliés & l’ Univer- 
‘sité. Des arrangements furent conclus entre les presbytériens et les méthodistes, chaque secte devant fournir une partie 
du personnel enseignant, et les diplémes de théologie passérent sous le contréle du sénat de ’'université dont chaque principal 
de collége affilié était membre ex-officio. On offrit A chaque collége de théologie désireux de s’affilier, un site d’environ 
$ acres sur les terrains de l’université. Les différentes associations professionnelles se sont ensuite affiliées 4 l’université 
‘successivement, donnant 4 cette derniére le contréle desexamens. Dés 1913, elle avait affilié la société des arpenteurs, l’asso- 
ciation des dentistes de |’ Alberta, le collége des médecins et chirurgiens, l’association des architectes de l’Alberta, la société 
des terres, l’institut des comptables officiels et l’association pharmaceutique. On ajouta .& l’université une chaire de vul- 
garisation dont le titulaire permanent a pour mission de visiter les centres agricoles et de mettre l’université plus en contact 
avec la vie intime de la province. En 1915, on recommandait la nomination d’un bureau d’examinateurs provinciaux qui 
‘devait étre le trait d’union entre l’université et le département de l’Instruction Publique. Comme résultat de cette entente 
une année d’études universitaires satisfaisantes était l’équivalent d’un certificat & la fin du degré XII dans les matiéres com- 
munes aux deux. Ce bureau d’examinateurs a commencé son travail en 1917. 


Budget de Vinstruction publique.—L’instruction publique a cofité dans l’année civile 1921, 
la somme de $12,134,488, dont $5,213,011 en traitements versés au personnel enseignant. Les 
recettes ont été de $12,038,052 dont $1,146,722 versés par le gouvernement et $10,891,330 par 
Jes contribuables. Les déboursés de l’université ont été de $1,476,119, dont $450,000 au compte 
du capital, et $1,026,119 au compte des dépenses courantes. Les déboursés des colléges ont été 
de $176,270—%$79,629 au compte du capital et $96,645 de dépenses courantes. Les recettes de 
Vuniversité ont été de $1,021,355, dont $427,825 représentent la contribution du gouvernement 
et $51,560 celle des éléves. Le cofit par éléve inscrit aux écoles ordinaires a été de $61.24, et par 
unité de fréquentation moyenne, de $87.09. (Voir page 140 pour tableau historique des dépenses 
et recettes du département, page 141, pour tableau semblable sur le cot par éléve; page 153 
pour statistiques provinciales de l’université, et page 154 pour statistiques des recettes et dépenses 
des colléges). 
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COLOMBIE BRITANNIQUE 


Population scolaire —Le total des inscriptions de l'année 1921-22, dans toutes les institutions 
d’enseignement de la province, a été de 104,590!, se répartissant comme suit 91,919 dans les 
écoles ordinaires élémentaires et hautes; 685 dans les écoles normales; 5,628 dans les écoles tech- 
niques; 23 dans l’école des aveugles*; 52 dans |’école pour les muets; 1,231 a Yuniversité; 189 dans 
les colléges; 1,075 dans les colléges commerciaux privés; 1,283 dans les écoles élémentaires et 
secondaires privées; 234 dans une école d’été du département de l’Instruction publique, pour 
instituteurs, et 2,505 dans les écoles pour Indiens. Le total correspondant de l’année précédente 
était de 97,912; c’est done une augmentation de 6,965, ou de 7 pour cent. 


Ecoles élémentaires et secondaires.—Les 91,919 éléves inscrits aux écoles élémentaires et 
secondaires étaient ainsi distribués; 8,634—3,788 garcons et 4,848 filles—dans 58 hautes écoles; 
40,965—21,176 garcons et 19,789 filles—dans 95 écoles urbaines a classes multiples; 22,252 dans 
114 écoles rurales 4 classes multiples; 2,119 dans 66 écoles rurales assistées 4 classe unique. Ceci 
donne 80,338 dans les écoles A classes multiples et 11,581 dans les écoles 4 classe unique. Outre 
les hautes écoles, il convient de mentionner les écoles supérieures ayant des éléves au-dessus de 
ce qui serait appelé le degré VII dans les autres provinces. 


Les inscriptions accusent une augmentation de 5,969, ou d’environ 7 p.c., sur Pannée précé- 
dente. Le coefficient de l’augmentation est plus considérable pour les hautes écoles, ow il atteint 
19 p.c.; dans le cas des écoles élémentaires des municipalités rurales, il est de 9 p.c.; dans celui 
des écoles rurales assistées, il est d’environ 7 p.c. tandis que l’augmentation la moins prononcée 
est dans les écoles élémentaires urbaines ot son coefficient est de 4 p.c. Comme résultat de 
Vaccroissement de la population scolaire, 49 écoles ont été ouvertes dans des districts nouvelle- 
ment colonisés. 


Moyenne de fréquentation quotidienne-—La moyenne de la fréquentation quotidienne a été 
de 75,528, ou 82-16 p.c. du total des inscriptions, ce qui dépasse tous les antécédents et accentue 
la moyenne déja élevée de l’année précédente. Cette moyenne se répartit ainsi qu’il suit 7,481, 
ou 86-65 p.c. dans les hautes écoles; 35,642, ou 87 p.c. dans les écoles élémentaires urbaines; 
20,096, ou 85-77 p.c. dans les écoles de municipalité rurales, et 11,499, ou 64-66 p.c. dans les 
écoles rurales assistées. 


La statistique de l’ Instruction Publique de l’an dernier rappelait qu’en 1921 le nombre des 
inscriptions avait été 873 fois celui de 1873, et que la moyenne de fréquentation était 119-13 
fois celle de 1873. L’an 1922 a éclipsé 1921 puisqu’il a donné 131-3 fois autant d’inscriptions 
que 1873. Le tableau qui accompagne ce sommaire montre la marche de cette progression. 


En 1873, un acte de la législature rendait Vinstruction obligatoire en permettent aux syndics ou commissaires de con- 
traindre avec certaines réserves les parents ou tuteurs d’enfants Agés de 7 4 14 ans, & les envoyer & Vécole. Depuis cette 
date, l’obligation scolaire a passé par plusieurs phases de sévérité jusqu’a ce que, en 1922, une ame fit imposée aux parenis 
ou tuteurs d’un enfant de 7 A 15 ans, pour chaque jour d’absence de l’école, & moins d’une exemption spéciale. Que le mérite 
enrevienne & la sévérité de la Ici, ou A organisation scolaire, ou A la plus grande attraction des grandes écoles & classes multi- 
ples, ou au peu de variations de la temp4rature, ou & l’action conjointe de tous ces facteurs, il n’en reste pas moins un fait: 
c’est que la Colombie Britannique a le plus fort coefficient de fréquentation scolaire de tout le Canada, la province de Québec 
venant en second. 


Degrés, ages, etc—Les éléves des écoles élémentaires de la Colombie Britannique se répar- 
tissent par degrés dans les proportions suivantes: 13,714 dans le primaire (degré I); 14,454 dans 
le premier livre (degré 11); 14,420 dans le deuxiéme livre (degrés III et IV) ; 22,213 dans le troisiéme 
livre (probablement les degrés V et V1); 18,174 dans le quatriéme livre (degrés VII et VIII). 
Cette distribution par degrés est illustrée par le tableau de la page 90. _ On y remarque que le 
nombre d’cléves du degré I est beaucoup moins considérable que celui des degrés VII et VIII. 


Au cours de l’année, plusieurs changements ont été faits dans les livres de classe et dans le 
programme d’études. On a adopté une nouvelle série de livres de lecture, autorisés aussi dans 
les trois provinces des prairies, qui ont été compilés et revis¢és par un comité d’instituteurs repré- 
sentant les quatre provinces. 

Enseignement secondaire.—Les hautes écoles avaient 8,634 éléves, et en plus de ce nombre, 
17 éléves suivaient des cours de haute école dans les classes de continuation des écoles urbaines; 
29 dans les écoles des municipalités rurales, et 264 dans les écoles rurales assistées. 


Les réglements gouvernant l’admission 4 la haute école ont été modifiés au cours de l’année. 
Depuis un certain nombre d’années la promotion se faisait sur la recommandation des institu- 
teurs dans les écoles urbaines, aussi bien que pour 60 pour cent des éléves fréquentant les écoles 
ayant de sept 4 huit classes, dans les autres districts. Cette méthode ne paraissant pas donner 
des résultats satisfaisants, de nouveaux réglements ont été adoptés permettant la promotion 
sans examen des éléves les plus studieux et les plus avancés fréquentant les écoles de sept ou huit 
divisions. Les autres doivent subir un examen, prescrit par le département, sur l’arithmétique, 
la géographie, la grammaire, la composition, etc., et obtenir au moins 60 pour cent des points, 
et en méme temps produire un certificat de leur instituteur attestant qu’ils ont fait des études 
satisfaisantes en histoire, littérature anglaise, histoire naturelle et hygiéne. Pour l'année 1921-22, 
ces examens ont été subis avec succés par 2,168 candidats, et 1,417 ont été promus sans examen. 
Les réglements gouvernant les certificats d’aptitude aux études universitaires ont été modifiés 
afin de permettre aux personnes occupées dans le commerce ou J industrie, etc., de passer leurs 


1Sans double emploi. 
2Inclus 15 dans l’école des aveugles 4 Brantford, Ont., et 8 4 Vancouver. 
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examens d’aptitude par tranches, & chacun des termes de juin ou de septembre, mais en quatre 
années au maximum. Un nouveau réglement vient aussi d’étre mis en vigueur exigeant des 
éléves d’une école supérieure qu’ils passent les examens du département pour étre promus de la 
premiére 4 la deuxiéme année, et de la deuxiéme 4 V’année de l’immatriculation junior. L’appli- 
cation de ce réglement est facultative dans les hautes écoles. 


La premiére haute &cole de la Colombie-Britannique a été fondée & Victoria, en 1876. Laméme année cut lieu le premier 
concours d’admission dans 21 des écoles publiques; 68 candidats furent admis sur i160. Tes matidres d’examen étaient l’arith- 
-métique, la grammaire anglaise, l’orthographe et la géographie. Hn 1884 une autre était établie & New Westminster; une 
& Nanaimo en i886 et une A Vancouver en 1890. Hn 1911, le département a nommé un premier inspecteur des hautes écoles 
et un deuxisme en 1920. Hn 1910, un amendement & la loi de l’instruction publique créait les écoles sup4rieures. Elles avaient 
pour but de mettre l’enseignement secondaire & la portée de tous les enfants des districts ruraux et furent établies dans les 
municipalités rurales et les districts ruraux organisés ot il y avait au moins 10 éléves qualifiés pour la haute école, afin de leur 
enseigner les matiéres des classes avancées de l’école élémentaire et des premiers degrés de la haute école. Jusqu’A 1914, 
le département de I’Instruction Publique faisait subir un examen aux éléves des écoles supérieures A la fin de chaque année. 
En 1916, le département décida de supprimer l’examen dans les degrés primaires de haute école, accepiaat les éléves sur le vu 
d’un certificat de ’école. En 1918, cette largesse a été étendue & la deuxiéme et a la troisiéme années de haute école. En 
1919, examen d’admission & la haute école était aboli dans les villes de premiére et de deuxiéme classe. Cependant, en 
1921, commences 4 se faire sentir un désir de retour & l’ancien systéme d’examens, le département prépara un questionnaire 
d’examen pour les deux premiéres années de haute école. lnaissant & chaque école le choix ce les subir ou de s’en dispenser. 
dee Vexamen d’immatriculation Junior et senior était substitué aux deux derniéres années de haute école exizées par les 
régicments. 


Personnel enseignant.—En 1922, le personnel enseignant se composait de 2,994 membres, 
700 instituteurs et 2,294 femmes, dont 301—184 instituteurs et 117 institutrices—dans les hautes 
écoles; 1,149—191 instituteurs et 958 institutrices—dans les écoles élémentaires de villes; 719— 
132 instituteurs et 587 institutrices—dans les municipalités rurales et 825—193 instituteurs et 
632 institutrices—dans les écoles rurales réguliérement organisées et assistées. Ce personnel se 
classifiait ainsi 482 avec dipléme académique; 548 avec dipléme de premiére classe; 1,217 avec 
dipl6me de deuxiéme classe; 374 avec dipléme de troisiéme classe; 202 avec permis temporaire 
et 171 avec permis spécial. Le nombre des instituteurs a augmenté de 105, ou 18 p.c. sur l’année 
précédente. On constate aussi les augmentations suivantes: 49 diplémes académiques et 58 
diplémes de premiére classe. Aussi une diminution de 44 dans le nombre des diplémes de troi- 
siéme classe, ce qui montre qu’il y a une tendance A |’amélioration dans les qualifications du 
personnel enseignant. Un bureau de placement a été organisé et adjoint au département. Ses 
services sont gratuits pour les instituteurs et les commissions scolaires. Au cours de l’année, 
environ 600 instituteurs ou institutrices ont été mis en contact avec les commissions par l’inter- 
médiaire de ce bureau. 


Formation des instituteurs.—En 1922, la Colombie Britannique avait 2 écoles normales pour 
la formation des instituteurs et institutrices, avec 10 professeurs réguliers et un inspecteur y ensei- 
griant une partie du temps. Les éléves-instituteurs étaient au nombre de 685, dont 155 jeunes 
gens et 530 jeunes filles. De ce nombre, 196—60 garcons et 136 filles—se préparaient au dipléme 
de premiére classe et 489—95 garcons et 394 filles—au dipléme de deuxiéme classe. Dans les 
deux écoles modéles attachées aux écoles normales, il y avait 62 instituteurs et institutrices 
chargés de 7 classes dans chaque école. Les bibliothéques des deux écoles normales contenaient 


5,100 volumes. 


Les cours d’été (du 10 juillet au 11 aodt) ont été suivis par 213 instituteurs et institutrices. 
Les matiéres enseignées étaient les sciences rurales, degré primaire, les travaux manuels, etc. 
Le troisiéme cours d’été de luniversité de la Colombie Britannigue, tenu en juillet et aodit, a été 
suivi par 9 inspecteurs et 200 instituteurs et institutrices. La fréquentation de ces cours peut 
étre comptée comme une partie de la premiére ou de la deuxiéme année dans les arts et sciences. 
Outre les matiéres universitaires ordinaires, il y a aussi des cours avancés de commerce pour les 
instituteurs ayant leur dipl6me académique ou de premiére classe. I] y a aussi trois cours avanecés 
en pédagogie, pour les inspecteurs, les principaux et autres étudiants d’age mir. Ce cours d’été 
a permis a plusieurs instituteurs ou institutrices qui n’avaient qu’un dipléme de deuxiéme classe 
de se qualifier pour la premiére classe. 3 


La premiére école normale provinciale a été ouverte & Vancouver en 1901. Hn 1910, une loi permettait au bureau des 
examinateurs de décerner quatre classes de diplémes ou certificats: celui de troisiéme classe, valide pour trois ans; de deux- 
iéme classe, de premiére classe et académique, irrévocables. Aprés 1911, tous les porteurs de diplémes de troisiéme classe 
devaient obtenir un dipléme d’une des écoles normales. Une deuxiéme école normale avec une écois modéle A deux divisions, 
‘fut ouverte & Victoria en i915. En 1918, les élaves ayant subi avec succ4s leurs examens de troisiéme année en matisres com- 
merciales, étaicnt admis, pour la premiére fois, aux écoles normales dans le but de former des professeurs de mati¢res com- 
merciales. Par réglement adopté en 1919, les professeurs de classe académique doivent posséder un dipléme universitaire. 
La méme année, luniversité a donné son premier cours de pédagogie. Hn 1921, l’école d’été du département était fréquentée 
par 207 instituteurs ou institutrices et celle de l’université, par 124. Tin 1914, des cours du soir ont été inaugurés 4 Victoria, 
pour donner aux instituteurs des degrés primaires des lecons de modelage, ete. Laméme année et au méme endroit, on nau- 
gurait des cours du soir pour la formation des instituteurs dans l’enseignement aux anormaux. 


Enseignement rural.—En 1922, il y avait 180 municipalités scolaires rurales, avec 579 classes 
dans des écoles a classes multiples, fréquentées par 22,252 éléves, et 81 écoles 4 classe unique 
avec 2,119 éléves. I] y avait aussi 266 écoles 4 classes multiples dans les districts scolaires ruraux, 
avec 8,487 éléves et 392 écoles a classe unique avec 9,462 éléves. 


Ces municipalités emploient 4 médecins-visiteirs, 2 dentistes et 10 spécialistes en agricul: 
ture. Il y avait 150 jardins scolaires en 1922. 
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Le facteur le plus important de l’avancement de l’instruction dans les régions rurales est indubitablement le systéme 
de centralisation adopté pour l’école rurale municipale et les autres écoles rurales qui pourvoit au transport des enfants quand 
c’est nécessaire. Les districts ruraux municipaux ont été créés en 1906 et ont réduit le nombre des districts scolaires de la 
province de 257 qu’ils étaient en 1905-6, 4 167 en 1906-7. Lesuccés du district scolaire de municipalité rurale ne peut se démon- 
trer plus clairement que par la description statistique. C’est pourquoi on attire l’attention sur le tableau 67, montrant les 
-progrés accomplis & tous égards par les écoles rurales municipales, depuis 1906. 


Ecoles @agriculture, techniques, spéciales, etc—Au cours de 1921-22, on comptait dans les 
écoles ordinaires de la Colombie Britannigue 12 classes d’agriculture avec 10 professeurs et 450 
éléves; 79 classes de travaux manuels avec 62 professeurs et 10,470 éléves; 51 classes de science 
ménagére avec 46 professeurs et 8,006 éléves, et 36 classes d’enseignement commercial. Les 
autres classes spéciales, en dehors des écoles ordinaires, étaient comme suit: 


Tnstitu- Instruc- Eléves 

tion teurs 
HINSOIOUEMMONL MCUSCTIOl. J opiiawle. Suse deca tke kbbeee tr ieite eheiclere- weer sie och eaten S 97 111 
UGONOMUG COMOSTLC UC! ats cescein Sienacous ores. Fopeuencls saa aeas ansics «lo serph kale foie) onus otarae Gaeta sigs Dayal 2 12 1,025 
IMNSCLOMOMMEN T COMMMOLCLAUE mn. « cacis cme «faye heueeau cra ee aicleyerere reve etna a. aVal arsenal oka eae etcetera mete heats 1i 44 52 
Classes d’anglais pour 6trangers: cs. 2.5 oc Nee ee cote Dees are aha shale 8 aierehe wie Mlwev ela a shasae pay 5 4 3,425 
Autres. spécialites. disc ns/jdiarocsauueielsatuaty sseteome ard meyn Here aay: pecs peer victs tek 21 - - 


L’université avait 69 éléves en agriculture et 217 autres suivaient ses cours industriels abrégés. 
Il y a trois cours par correspondance: un cours industriel avec 152 éléves; un cours de commerce, 
avec 12 éléves; et un cours scolaire, avec 300 éléves. Les détails du cours technique régulier de 
l’université sont donnés dans le tableau, page 145. 


Parmi les travaux pratiques de l’année, il faut inclure 150 jardins scolaires entretenus par 
4,000 éléves et 50 jardins 4 domicile, cultivés par 600 éléves. Au cours de l’année, il y eut 15 
expositions scolaires. 


Les cours par correspondance dans les degrés primaires servent 4 l’instruction des enfants 
habitant des districts isolés. Ils sont sous la direction du département, gratuits, et couvrent 
tout le programme des écoles élémentaires. On peut aussi constater qu’il y a des cours de corres- 
pondance sur les sujets techniques. Des legons de travaux manuels sont données 4 Vancouver 
le samedi, et c’est parmi les instituteurs qui les suivent que sont recrutés les instructeurs, dés 
qu’il se produit une vacance. Les écoles techniques donnent un cours de trois ans, aprés lesquels 
l’éléve a droit 4 un certificat. Les cours de science ménagére embrassent plusieurs sujets tels 
que Vhygiéne, le bien-étre des enfants, le soin des malades, etc. Les cours élémentaires en agri- 
culture comportent toujours le programme ordinaire des études dans les écoles élémentaires ou 
les hautes écoles. Le cours régulier de deux ans, donné par des spécialistes a été suivi par 457 
éléves des hautes écoles. 


En 1914, la législature autorisait la création de classes préparatoires 4 l’apprentissage et la commission de Vancouver 
organisait des classes spéciales pour enfants de plus de 15 ans, & la veille de quitter l’école. La méme année, la province 
inaugurait un cours d’été en sciences rurales et le département s’intéressait aussi eux jardins scolaires. En 1916, il nommait 
un directeur des hautes écoles et des classes préparatoires 4 l’apprentissege. En 1915 on avait nommé un directeur de l’ensei- 
gnement agricole élémentaire et un organisateur de l’enseignement technique et des écoles du soir. En 1917, on ouvrait & 
Vancouver la premiére classe technique pour garcons adjointe 4 l’une des hautes écoles. La méme année, on créait, & Van- 
couver un bureau d’information et de placement pour les éléves. Les principaux devaient donner tous les détails requis sur 
les élaves de 144 17 ans, et le bureau mettait en contact avec les patrons les adolescents sortant de l’école. En 1918, les éléves 
qui avaient fait avec suceés leur troisiéme année de cours commercial, étaient pour la premiére fois admis 4 l’école normale 
dans le but de se former A |’enseignement ducommerce. En 1919, l’université acceptait comme étudiants agrégés, les éléves 
ayant passé leur examen d’immatriculation sur des sujets techniques. En 1920, la premiére école technique de Vancouver 
était ouverte. Cette méme année, étaient décernés les premiers diplomes de professeurs techniques. En 1921, une grande 
école technique était construite & Vancouver et une autre A New Westminster. Cette méme année, Vancouver établissait 
une école de métiers conjointement avec les organisations ouvriéres. En ce temps-Ja, des cours commerciaux étaient déja 
établis dans dix différents centres de la province. 


Inspection médicale et classes spéciales—Le département de |’Instruction Publique a ouvert 
une école pour les sourds-muets 4 Varicouver, au commencement de |’année, et un peu plus tard, 
lui a donné un local permanent & Port Gray. Cette école a maintenant 62 éléves. L’école 
industrielle qui était antérieurement 4 Port Gray, a été transportée 4 Coquitlam. 


En 1907, le bureau des écoles de Vancouver engageait un médecin devant consacrer tout son temps & la visite des écoles, 
et un an plus tard, il retenait aussi les services d’une infirmiére pour l’examen systématique et régulier de tous les enfants. 
En 1912, le personnel d’inspection médicale se composait d’un médecin y consacrant tout son temps, un médecin y donnant 
la moitié de son temps et de deux infirmiéres. En méme temps, on pourvoyait au traitement gratuit de tous ceux qui ne 
pouvaient pas payer. Une clinique scolaire était ouverte, pour le traitement de la vue, etc., et des luneties étaient distri- 
buées quand ¢’était nécessaire. Le bureau a aussi organisé des classes en plein air pour les enfants délicats. L’année sui- 
vante (1913), inspection médicale était établie dans Vancouver-Sud. En 1914, une clinique dentaire était établie & Van- 
couver, avec un dentiste y consacrant 24 heures par mois. L’examen médical a été formellement introduit 4 Vancouver-Sud 
et 4 New Westminster, toutes les écoles de cette derniére ville étant visitées, et 2,023 examens étant faits par un médecin 
examinateur donnant la moitié de son temps A ce travail, et une infirmiére y consacrant tout son temps. En 1918, une deux- 
iéme clinique dentaire était ouverte 4 Vancouver, et un expert en psychose était engagé pour étudier le cas des retardataires 
et organiser des classes spéciales. En 1919, le personnel médical se composait de 3 médecins, 7 infirmiéres, et un septiéme 
dentiste était engagé au cours de la méme année. Victoria vota aussi les fonds nécessaires 4 la création d’une clinique den- 
taire. En 1920, le bureau de Vancouver s’organisait pour le traitement gratuit de tous les enfants appartenant A une famille 
dont le revenu ne dépassait pas $4 par téte. La besogne fut si considérable et augmenta si rapidement, qu’avant la fin de I’an- 
née, le privilége de cette gratuité fut limité aux familles dont le revenu ne dépassait pas $5 par téte. Au cours de l’année, une 
clinique dentaire fut ouverte & Victoria, la loi ayant autorisé l’engagement d’un dentiste et d’une sous-infirmiére. Victoria 
a, aussi établi un service pour les enfants souffrant du manque de nutrition. En 1921, le personnel médical du bureau de Van- 
couver se composait de 1 médecin en chef; deux femmes-médecins comme adjointes et 8 infirmiéres. Tous les cas de denti- 
tion défectueuse ont été traités. 
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Classes spéciales.—C’est en 1912, qu’A Vancouver, on a commencé A s’occuper des enfants 
retardataires ou anormaux. Dans deux écoles on introduisit des instituteurs surnuméraires, 
n’ayant aucune classe en particulier, et consacrant leur temps 4 l’instruction des éléves retar- 
dataires de toutes les classes. La méme année, Vancouver instituait des classes spéciales pour 
les anormaux. Le bureau organisait aussi des classes en plein air pour les enfants fréles et 
délicats. En 1914, des classes spéciales étaient crées 4 Vancouver pour la formation de pro- 
fesseurs pour les classes d’anormaux. En 1915, une classe spéciale, pour les anormaux qui 
n’étaient pas tout 4 fait des imbéciles, était ouverte 4 Victoria et une classe pour les sourds, 
était ouverte 4 Vancouver. En 1915, une classe pour aveugles était inaugurée 4 Vancouver. 
Cette année, dans la méme ville, 8 enfants ont fréquenté les classes orales et les deux classes 
auxiliaires ont eu approximativement 12 éléves chaque. En 1918, un expert en psychose a été 
engagé par Vancouver, pour |’observation des retardataires et organisation de classes spéciales. 
En 1919, Vancouver avait 10 classes spéciales, et en 1920, 12. Cette méme année, la ville 
nommait un surveillant devant s’occuper spécialement de suivre ces anormaux, tant A l’école 
qu’aprés leur sortie et plus particuliérement quand ils commencent 4 travailler. En 1921, les 
classes spéciales de Ja ville de Vancouver avaient atteint le nombre de 16, quatre nouvelles 
ayant été créées au cours de l’année. Cette méme année, le gouvernement a pris A sa charge 
V’école des sourds-muets. 


Enseignement supérieur.—En 1921-22, il y avait 1,231 étudiants inscrits 4 l’université de la 
Colombie Britannique et 189 inscrits dans les colléges. Les statistiques complétes du personnel 
de l’université sont données dans le tableau 94; celles des colléges dans le tableau 104 et les 
statistiques financiéres, dans le tableau 106. A noter tout particuliérement le tableau montrant 
les différentes classes des colléges de la province. 


En 1890, une premiére tentative d’établir une université provinciale échoua; on se borna A l’élection d’un sénat. En 
1896, un amendement 4 la loi des écoles permettait aux bureaux des commissaires des quatre villes de s’adresser au gouver- 
nement pour |’obtention de chartes les constituant en bureaux de gouverneurs de leurs hautes écoles respectives, afin de les 
mettre en état de s’affilier aux universités de l’'est. Ein conséquence, les hautes écoles de Vancouver et de Victoria ont été 
afiliées 4 Vuniversité McGill, et en 1906, cette affiliation embrassait le Royal Institute of British Columbia. D’aprés son 
incorporation, amendée en 1907, cet institut avait le droit d’établir, 4 tels endroits qu’approuverait l’université McGill, des 
colléges d’enseignement supérieur & l’usage des deux sexes. Les classes universitaires de Vancouver et de Victoria ont alors 

- été mises sous le contréle de l’institut. Trois années de lettres et deux de sciences appliquées formaient la somme des cours 
donnés 4 Vancouver, tandis que Victoria ne complétait que deux années de lettres. Les dépenses étaient soldées par les 
octrois de la province, les contributions des bureaux des commissaires et par des dons privés. En 1907, la législature votait 
une dotation de 200,000 acres de terre & l’université, et en 1908 Pétablissement d’une université incorporée était décrété. 
La premiére assemblée de convocation fut tenue en 1912. En 1920, le Victoria College, une des affiliations de McGill, était 
affihé & Vuniversité. Ilest probable que, depuis la fondation de l’université, peu de pays au monde ont fait autant de chemin 
dans la coordination du travail des écoles avec celui de l’université. En 1921, le département de l’Instruction Publique 
substituait l’examen d’immatriculation junior et senior au degré académique requis pour l’admission aux écoles normales. 
Ein 1920, un cours de pédagogie était institué par V’université. En 1922, elle inaugurait des cours d’été pour instituteurs. 
Ce n’est guére exagérer de dire qu’il ne manque pas un seul anneau au systéme d’enseignement de la Colombie-Britannique, 
depuis l’école maternelle jusqu’aux diplémes universitaires. 


Ecoles privzes——Le nombre d’inscriptions dans les écoles privées élémentaires et secondaires 
était de 1,283, dont 432 garcons et 851 filles. Il y avait en tout six écoles privées. On trouvera 
dans le tableau 119 la répartition de ces 1,283 éléves par Age, par degré et par sexe. Le tableau 
108 donne l’analyse de ces mémes éléves suivant la résidence, etc. Les statistiques des colléges 
commerciaux sont données dans le tableau 120. Le nombre d’éléves dans les colléges commer- 
claux ayant fait rapport pendant Il’année a été de 1,075. 


Cott de Venseignement.—L’instruction publique a cofté en 1921 la somme de $7,833,578; le 
gouvernement provincial y a contribué pour $3,141,738 et le reste, $4,691,840 a été prélevé par 
cotisations locales. Le coat par éléve inscrit a été de $82.23; par unité de moyenne de fréquen- 
tation, $103.73. Les dépenses de l’université ont été de $549,775, dont $48,590 au compte du 
capital et $501,185 au compte des dépenses courantes. Les recettes ont été de $558,447, dont 
$489,500 en contributions du gouvernement et $44,798 en contributions des éléves. 


CHAP. III.—_GENERALITES 


Conseil consultatif honoraire des recherches scientifiques et industrielles.—Ce conseil doit sa 
fondation aux conditions créées par la grande guerre. Lors de la rupture des relations com- 
merciales, les sources d’approvisionnement de plusieurs matiéres essentielles se trouvérent taries, 
vu le manque de connaissances scientifiques pour trouver des substituts 4 ces matiéres ou & 
certains procédés indispensables 4 certaines industries primordiales. I] devint bientét évident 
que la nation dépendait des monopoles étrangers dans l’application industrielle des sciences, 
Une commission du Conseil Privé fut nommée, ayant sous elle un conseil consultatif de recher- 
ches scientifiques et industrielles, nommé par le gouvernement impérial en 1915. Les dominions 
britanniques furent invités d’en faire autant, et le gouvernement du Canada nomma immédiate- 
ment, en 1916, un sous-comité du Conseil Privé, ayant sous lui le Conseil Consultatif Honoraire 
des Recherches Scientifiques Industrielles, composé de onze membres. Ce conseil était investi 
des attributions suivantes: 
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(a) De rechercher et cataloguer les institutions publiques ou privées adonnées aux 
recherches scientifiques au Canada. 

(b) De constater et classifier objet des recherches et investigations. 

(c) De coordonner les travaux de ces institutions de maniére 4 éviter le double emploi 
dans leurs efforts. 

(d) De dresser une liste des problémes scientifiques ou techniques qu’ont 4 résoudre 
nos industries. 

(e) D’étudier nos ressources nationales inemployées et les sous-produits et déchets de 
nos principales industries. 

(f) D’augmenter le nombre des chercheurs expérimentés et compétents. 

(g) De stimuler l’esprit public quant & Vimportance et  l’utilité des recherches scienti- 
fiques. 

En exécutant ce programme, le conseil découvrit qu'il manquait de moyens, d’hommes 
possédant la préparation nécessaire pour le développement scientifique des industries canadien- 
nes, et pour remédier & cette lacune, il établit un nombre de bourses d’études et d’agrégation 
et des fondations collégiales d’une valeur annuelle respective de $1,200, $1,000 et $750. Ces 
derniéres sont accordées & des éléves diplémés des universités, et les deux autres bourses sont 
accordées par ordre de mérite, s’il y a preuve que le titulaire a montré des aptitudes spéciales 
pour les recherches scientifiques, aprés une année dans une des grandes universités du pays. 
Jusqu’s date, 146 bourses ont été accordées, et 96 personnes en ont profité. A cette fin, le Conseil 
n’a pas dépensé plus de $40,000 par année, ou un peu plus du tiers des crédits lui sont alloués 
par le gouvernement du Dominion. 

Le Conseil 2 commencé des recherches sur nombre de choses importantes, telles que l’utili- 
sation de la tourbe canadienne, et le briquettage du lignite inférieur du sud-est de la Saskat- 
chewan. Il a aussi fait 93 octrois pour investigations dans des sujets représentant une impor- 
tance spéciale pour les industries canadiennes, dépensant de ce fait une somme de $175,000. 

Le Conseil s’est adjoint onze comités consultatifs composés des personnes les plus éclairées 
dans toutes les branches de la science du Canada, formant un total de 145 personnes, donnant 
leurs services gratuitement. 

Le Conseil a recommandé au gouvernement l’établissement d’un institut de recherches 


nationales qui servirait 4 organisation d’un vaste systéme de recherches industrielles, un labo- , 


ratoire et des usines, sous la direction d’un chef et de collaborateurs compétents, étant fournis 
par le gouvernement, et les différentes industries payant le salaire des techniciens et autres 
dépenses occasionnées par la solution des différents problémes soumis a Vinstitut. Un comité 
spécial de la Chambre fut nommé pour étudier cette recommandation, et en avril 1920, fit un 
rapport favorable. Un projet de loi pourvoyant A l’établissement de cet institut fut présenté 
aux Communes et adopté, mais fut rejeté par le Sénat. 


A Vheure actuelle, des instituts de recherches ont été fondés en Angleterre, en Australie, 7 


en Nouvelle-Zélande, au Japon, en Allemagne, et Belgique et aux Indes. (Secrétaire, 8. P. 
Egleson, Ottawa). 


Division de Venseignement technique.—A la fin de 1922, cette division, créée sous l’empire 
de la loi de l’Enseignement Technique, fonctionnait depuis trois ans. L’assistance donnée aux 
provinces a stimulé l’activité dans toutes les branches de cet enseignement et il en est résulté 
une extension notable des cours d’apprentissage, autrefois limités 4 quelques grands centres in- 
dustriels et qui se trouvent maintenant dans les petites cités et villes. Chaque province s’appli- 
que & pourvoir aux besoins des enfants qui ne trouvent pas ce qu'il leur faut dans les écoles acadé- 
miques existantes, et des efforts sont faits tous les jours pour donner la formation technique et 
civique nécessaire & tout adolescent entrant dans l'industrie, et 4 tous ceux qui ont abandonné 
Vécole avant d’étre suffisamment équippés des connaissances nécessaires pour faire de bons 
citoyens et de bons artisans. Le but de la loi de l’enseignement technique est d’aider les pro- 
vinces A mettre les cours d’apprentissage sur le niveau de l’enseignement secondaire.! Un 
nouveau type d’école, appelé la haute école composite, et qui combine l’enseignement acadé- 
mique, commercial, industriel, agricole et ménager dans une seule école, plagant toutes ces ma- 
tiéres sur un pied d’égalité, est en développement. Avant 1919, il y avait au Canada moins 
de dix édifices publics voués exclusivement aux cours d’apprentissage; en comptant aujourd’hui 
les nouvelles hautes écoles composites, il y a 82 édifices, dont dix complétés ou en cours de cons- 
truction en 1922. Il y avait en préparation des plans pour la construction de six autres édifices. 
Toutes ces écoles sont dans les grands centres industriels ou commerciaux. Dans les centres 
moins importants, on se limite aux départements des industries, du commerce et de l’art mé- 
nager, qui sont attachés aux hautes écoles, et aux écoles du soir qui se font dans les écoles acadé- 
miques de jour, ou d’autres salles temporaires. Le nombre des écoles d’apprentissage recevant 
un octroi en vertu de la loi de l’Enseignement Technique est de 283. Ce nombre inclut les 


départements d’apprentissage dans les autres écoles académiques, les écoles d’apprentissage du 


jour dans des édifices distincts, les écoles du soir et les départements provinciaux d’enseigne- 
ment par correspondance. Cela ne comprend pas les écoles d’agriculture, ni les classes de tra- 


vaux manuels ou de sciences ménagéres adjointes aux cours académiques.2 Des efforts ont 


1Voir le troisiéme rapport annuel du Directeur de l’Enseignement Technique, publié par le ministére du Travail, Ottawa. 

2Le Tableau 71, page 119, donne la statistique de ces écoles secondaires d’apprentissage comprises par la loi, Les autres 
tableaux de la section 7 donnent avec autant de précision que possible les statistiques des travaux manuels enseignés comme 
culture dans les écoles.ordinaires, aussi bien que l’enseignement agricole et l’enseignement professionnel universitaire. Les 
chiffres du tableau 71 sont compris dans les autres tableaux. Les chiffres nets des cours d’apprentissage, sans double emploi, 
sont donnés dans le tableau 1. 
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été tentés pour établir une école centrale d’apprentissage dans la Puissance pour la préparation 
des instructeurs. A présent, les instructeurs sont tirés des rangs du personnel de l’enseignement 
académique des hautes écoles, des instructeurs de travaux manuels des hautes écoles, les nou- 
veaux diplémés en génie et les artisans qui ont une bonne instruction générale. Presque tous 
les instructeurs viennent pratiquement de cette derniére source. Les provinces ont des cours 
d’été pour la formation des instructeurs; elles leur permettent aussi d’aller aux Etats-Unis pour 
s’y perfectionner. (Directeur—A. H. Crawford, Ottawa.) 


Association Nationale d’Education.—Le premier congrés de I’ Association Canadienne d’Edu- 
cation depuis 1918, a été tenu a Ottawa, le ler et le 2 novembre 1922. L’Association, qui s’ap- 
pelait Association d’Education du Dominion avant 1918, se compose de représentants des dépar- 
tement provinciaux de l’Instruction Publique, des présidents des universités et associations 
d’instituteurs, des représentants des différentes facultés et chaires des universités, des associa- 
tions de commissaires et de syndics d’école, d’associations éducatives auxiliaires et d’autres 
groupements apparents aux systémes provinciaux d’enseignement. [1 est aussi pourvu 4 I’ad- 
mission comme membres de certaines autres personnes prenant un intérét spécial 4 lV instruction 
ou l’éducation. Les délégués au congrés d’ Ottawa représentaient toutes les branches de l’ensei- 
gnement sous le contréle administratif et quelques écoles et industries privées. Le congrés s’est 
occupé, entre autres choses, de la préparation d’une nouvelle histoire du Canada pour les écoles 
élémentaires. On a aussi commencé a élaborer un dipléme d’enseignement élémentaire qui 
serait accepté dans toutes les provinces. Une séance a été consacrée A la discussion de la loi de 
Venseignement agricole, dont les effets expirent 4 la fin de la présente année fiscale. Une réso- 
lution demandant la continuation des subventions accordées sous cette loi a été adoptée. Les 
autres questions étudiées ont été les cours d’apprentissage et les nouvelles écoles composites 
(voir la division de l’enseignement technique) le développement des cours par correspondance 
et la formation des apprentis. (Secrétaire—Dr. J. H. Putman, Ottawa.) 


Conseil National d’Education.—Le Conseil National d’Education a été formé lors de la con- 
férence nationale sur l’éducation, tenue 4 Winnipeg, en 1919. Le but de la conférence était 
de rallier autour des écoles du Dominion, la meilleure opinion publique du pays. Comme résul- 
tat de cette conférence, un conseil de cinquante membres a été nommé pour étudier les princi- 
pales questions soulevées alors et faire rapport 4 la seconde conférence qui devait étre tenue & 
Toronto en 1923. Le programme du Conseil comprend: 1. Un congrés triennal; 2. La création 
d’un bureau canadien d’éducation; 3, Un plan de conférences nationales; 4. La publication d’un 
magazine pour enfants. Une bibliothéque d’ouvrages didactiques, déji assez considérable, a 
été formée. Des investigations sur l’enseignement de Ja géographie, de l’histoire et de la litté- 
rature ont été entrepris au nom du Conseil par les universités McGill, Toronto et Queen. Les 
rapports devaient en étre présentés 4 la conférence de 1923. (Secrétaire honoraire, le major 
F, Nay, Queen’s Park, Toronto.) 


College de la Frontitre—Ce collége, incorporé en 1919, est la transformation de l Associa- 
tion pour la Lecture au Campement, fondée en 1900, dont le but était de procurer de la lecture 
aux mineurs et bicherons des camps de l’Ontario. Des camps de lecture ont été établis a diffé- 
rents endroits et en 1902, le mouvement prenait pied dans la Colombie Britannique. Au cours 
des vingt premiéres années du siécle, plus de 300 classes ont été tenues sous la tente ou dans des 
wagons 4 marchandises, le long des chemins de fer, pour l’instruction des équipes de construc- 
tion. Environ 100,000 hommes ont fréquenté les classes du soir, et 180,000 ont eu Pavantage 
de se procurer de la bonne littérature et de rester en contact avec la civilisation, par lintermé- 
diaire des camps du collége. Le collége s’est assuré les services de 500 instructeurs, tous des 
universitaires, qui ont enseigné 4 plus de 600 endroits différents au Canada. Au nombre de ces 
instructeurs, il y avait 63 diplomés d’université. Ces éducateurs ne se contentaient pas d’ensei- 
-gner le soir, mais le jour ils travaillaient comme leurs éléves, partageant entiérement leur exis- 
tence. Quelques-uns seulement remplissaient les fonctions de médecin du camp, de commis 
etc. Les cours donnés s’étendent depuis l’enseignement élémentaire jusqu’a la matriculation. 
ane méthode spéciale est employée pour l’instruction des étrangers. (Principal—aAlf. Fitzpatrick, 

ttawa.) 


Ligue de lVenseignement d’outre-mer.—La naissance de cette organisation est le fruit d’une 
visite & Winnipeg de la British Association qui y tint son assemblée annuelle en 1909. L’échange 
d’idées en matiére d’éducation fit surgir le désir de rapports plus suivis entre le corps enseignant 
de la Grande-Bretagne et celui du Canada. Un des premiers résultats fut la visite d’un groupe 
de 165 instituteurs canadiens en Angleterre, pendant les vacances d’été de 1910, sous les auspices 
d’une organisation qui a recu plus tard le nom de «Hands across the Seas». Né au Manitoba, 
le moutement s’est rapidement propagé aux autres provinces et a gagné l’approbation des diri- 
geants provinciaux de |’Instruction Publique qui, tour 4 tour, l’ont reconnu et approuvé officiel- 
lement, les ministres de l’Instruction Publique étant maintenant membres du conseil du Domi- 
nion, et leurs sous-ministres étant les présidents provinciaux. En 1911-12, il a été reconnu 
officiellement par les gouverneurs du Canada et de Terre-Neuve, le ministre de |’Intérieur du 
Canada, et le ministre premier de Terre-Neuve devenant membres du conseil consultatif. L’ex- 
cursion, en Grande-Bretagne, en Irlande, dans le nord de la France et en Belgique, par les 165 
instituteurs de 1910, a été suivie de visites annuelles semblables, mais sur une plus grande échelle. 
En 1912, le nombre des excursionistes était de 300, et leur randonnée 4 bord d’un vaisseau nolisé 
& cet effet, couvrait la Méditerranée, Gibraltar, Malte et ’Egypte. La visite de 1914 a été 
interrompue par la déclaration de guerre et il n’y a eu reprise qu’en 1920. Outre les avantages 
recueillis par les instituteurs participant 4 ces voyages pendant la premiére période des activités 
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de la ligue, celle-ci inaugura un plan d’échange d’instituteurs entre le Canada et les autres parties 
de l’empire, le premier essai se faisant en 1913, quand trois institutrices du Manitoba furent 
échangées pour trois de la Nouvelle-Zélande, et le conseil de la cité de Londres placant dans ses 
écoles treize instituteurs venant de différentes parties du Canada. Depuis janvier 1913, il se 
publie un magazine consacré & la propagation des idées et des intéréts de la ligue. Une somme 
de $4,000 avait été souserite pour la construction d’un logement pour les institutrices d’outre- 
mer, 4 Londres, quand la déclaration de guerre est venue suspendre ses activités. En 1920, 
lors du retour au Canada, aprés des services signalés sur les champs de bataille, du fondateur 
et organisateur honoraire, major F. Ney, M.C., ily a eu réorganisation; le corps exécutif a été 
reconstitué, et c’est alors au’il a pris le nom de Ligue de |’Enseignement d’Outre-mer. Dans 
chaque département de |’Instruction Publique au Canada, et dans le gouvernement de Terre- 
Neuve, un membre du personnel fut nommé secrétaire provincial de la Ligue, et le ministre 
fut nommé membre du conseil consultatif. L’idée a été ensuite adoptée en Nouvelle-Zélande, en 
Australie et en Afrique-Sud. En 1922, le Canada envoyait en Angleterre 3 imsvituteurs de la 
Colombie Britannigue, 4 de l’Alberta, 1 de la Saskatchewan, 3 du Manitoba, 26 de l’Ontario 
et 1 de Québec, et en recevait un nombre égal de l’Angleterre; en. Ecosse, 3 instituteurs de 
Vancouver et 1 de Regina, et en recevait 10 instituteurs; en Nouvelie-Zélande, 1 instituteur de 
la Colombie Britannique, 1 du Manivoba et 1 de l’Ontario; en Australie, 4 de Winnipeg, et 
recevait 11 instituteurs australiens. 

Tl est facile de se rendre compte du bien que peut faire un tel mouvement. Le but de la 
ligue devient évident par ce qui précéde; il consiste dans une plus grande connaissance de tous 
les systémes d’enseignement en vogue dans l’Hmpire; des relations plus intimes entre les diffé- 
rentes parties de Empire et le rehaussement du niveau social de l’instituteur et du professeur. 
On peut aussi y ajouter la perpétuation de la mémoire des victimes de la guerre. la ligue a & 
son ecrédit jusqu’a présent, l’organisation de visites officielles d’instituteurs dans les différentes 
parties de l’Empire; |’établissement d’un foyer pour les instituteurs d’outre-mer, 4 Londres; 
Angleterre; la publication d’une revue qui répand parmi les éducateurs de toutes les parties 
de l’empire, les meilleurs principes et maintient entre eux un étroit contact. 


Comité National Canadien d’Hygiéne Mentale—Le Comité National Canadien d’Hygiéne 
Mentale a été formé 4 Ottawa en avril 1918. L’intention de ses fondateurs était de participer 
au mouvement pour enrayer les tares mentales au Canada. On savait qu’il était fait trés peu 
pour prévenir ou traiter ces cas 4 leurs débuts, bien que le Canada dépensat plus de six millions 
par année pour l’entretien des hépitaux d’aliénés. On savait aussi qu’il y avait environ 60,000 
personnes faibles d’esprit, dont au moins 10 p.c., ou 6,000, avaient réellement besoin de soins 
dans des institutions spéciales, alors que ces derniéres ne pouvaient recevoir que 2,000 pension- 
naires. Le comité se rendit compte de la nécessité de rehausser le niveau du traitement donné 
dans les maisons de santé; de surveiller plus étroitement l’immigration afin d’empécher les tarés 
d’entrer au pays; d’instituer une politique d’hygiéne mentale dans les écoles primaires, afin 
d’identifier les enfants anormaux et de leur donner les facilités de s’instruire que réclament leur 
condition; d’examiner les délinquants, les prostituées, les filles-méres et les indigents, de donner 
une plus grande place A l’hygiéne mentale dans l’étude de la médecine, ete. (Secrétaire—Dr. 
C. M. Hincks, 102 College street, Toronto) .! 

Cette ceuvre a été grandement facilitée par un travail similaire antérieur et par |’expérience 
du Comité National d’Hygiéne Mentale des Etats-Unis. Cette derniére organisation, en exis- 
tence depuis déja dix ans, avait été un grand facteur de progrés. Suivant l’exemple du comité 
américain, le comité canadien employa un personnel d’experts, et apporta sa collaboration au 
gouvernement fédéral, aux différents gouvernements provinciaux et aux autres organisations ca- 
nadiennes s’intéressant au sort des malheureux déséquilibrés. 

Au cours des cing derniéres années, le Comité a fait sept différents relevés provinciaux de 
Vhygiéne mentale. Ces études comprennent une enquéte dans les asiles d’aliénés, les écoles 
publiques, les prisons, les maisons de correction, les asiles et refuges, etc. Le but était de décou- 
vrir la nature et l’ampleur du probléme des défectuosités mentales dans chaque localité; ce qui 
avait été fait pour le résoudre, et, finalement, la préparation de reeommandations au gouverne- 
ment concerné sur l’adoption d’un programme approprié d’hygiéne mentale. Ces relevés ont 
été un facteur de progrés et ont entrainé la dépense de plus de cing millions pour la construction 
de nouveaux édifices et un meilleur aménagement. De plus, les lois concernant les aliénés ont 
été revisées et des mesures d’hygiéne mentale ont été insérées dans les systémes scolaires, les 
ceuvres sociologiques et les cours universitaires. 

On peut voir par ce qui précéde que le Comité National s’est essentiellement occupé d’inves- 
tigation et d’éducation. I] s’est appliqué surtout 4 renseigner le peuple canadien sur les faits 
concernant les tares mentales et & gagner son appui pour les mesures d’hygiéne mentale. Des 
articles de revues, des conférences publiques et des expositions ont porté leurs fruits. Ces efforts 
aménent une compréhension sympathique du probléme. Dans le passé, la folie, par exemple, 
était considérée comme une disgrace de la nature, et dans bien des cas les maladies étaient traités 
comme s’ils avaient commis un crime contre la société. Grace aux efforts du comité National 
et d’autres corps, la folie est maintenant considérée comme une maladie mentale, et ceux qui en 
soufirent regoivent un traitement aussi doux et aussi intelligent que ceux qui souffrent d’une 
défectuosité physique. 

En conclusion, on peut dire que le Canada a été le deuxiéme pays au monde A organiser 
un mouvement d’hygiéne mentale. Les résultats ont été suffisants pour attirer l’attention des 
autres pays, et le Dominion a contribué 4 étendre cette campagne humanitaire en Grande-Bre- 
tagne, en Afrique du Sud, en Australie, en France, en Belgique, et autres pays. 


1Aussi secrétaire général—Siége social de la ligue: 11 Kermedy street, Winnipeg. 
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La Creix Rouge Canadienne.—La société de la Croix Rouge Canadienne a été organisée en 
1896, comme filiale de la Croix Rouge Britannique. Elle a été incorporée par statut fédéral en 
1909, «pour soigner volontairement les malades et les blessés des armées, en temps de guerre». 


La grande guerre a révélé, incidemment, l’énorme proportion de la population m4le de 
Empire, et de tous les pays qui ont pris part 4 la guerre, classifiée comme malingre. D’un tiers 
& la moitié des hommes examinés ont été trouvés impropres au service au front. Les hommes 
d’Etat, se rappelant le rdle que la Croix Rouge avait joué pendant la guerre, se sont immédiate- 
ment tournés vers cette société, susceptible d’aider le gouvernement dans ses efforts pour l’amé- 
lioration de la santé et la prévention de la maladie. 


Une conférence des sommités mondiales sur la santé fut tenue 4 Cannes, France, en avril, 
1919. Une de ses conclusions fut que la Croix Rouge pourrait, par l’éducation du public, et par 
d’autres moyens, ¢tre un précieux auxiliaire aux gouvernements dans leurs travaux pour la pro- 
tection de la santé. 

La conférence de la paix qui suivit inséra dans le pacte de la Ligue des Nations l’article 
suivants «Les membres de la Ligue conviennent d’encourager et soutenir les organisations 
volontaires dtiiment autorisées de la Croix Rouge, ayant pour but l’amélioration de la santé, la 
prévention de la maladie et l’adoucissement de la souffrance de par le monde». 


En 1919, le parlement amendait la charte de la société de la Croix Rouge, lui permettant de 
s’occuper des fins ci-dessus mentionnées, et en 1922, une refonte de ses statuts donnait 4 cette 
société son status actuel. 

Depuis 1919, la Société s’est tracé un programme de temps de paix en stricte conformité 
avec les résolutions adoptées par les experts en santé publique de la convention de Cannes, et 
article du pacte de la Ligue des Nations, dominé par deux considérations, 4 savoir premiére- 
ment, que la Croix Rouge est un auxiliaire du gouvernement; deuxiémement, que son ceuvre 
sep re est l’éducation du public et la formation d’un sentiment public sur les sujets touchant 
a sante. 

Dans l’accomplissement de cette tache, il convient de mentionner entre autres choses, ce 
qui suit 1—Elle stimule la formation professionnelle @infirmiéres. 

Les divisions provinciales de la Société ont établi 4 leurs frais, dans leurs provinces respec- 
tives, des cours pour la formation d’infirmiéres dans les universités suivantes:—Colombie Britan- 
nique, Toronto, Western (London), McGill et Dalhousie. La division de la Saskatchewan a 
établi un cours pour infirmiéres-ménagéres 4 ]’université de la Saskatchewan et la section du 
Nouveau-Brunswick a financé la formation professionnelle donnée aux infirmiéres de la santé 
publique dans cette province. 


2. Coopération avec les autres organisations.—La Société a subventionné différentes. organi- 
sations nationales pour leur permettre de continuer l’ceuvre éducative et les autres travaux 
assumés par elles. Les organisations ainsi assistées sont: l’Association Canadienne contre la 
Tubercitlose; Le Conseil National de Lutte contre les Maladies Vénériennes et la section du 
bien-étr 2 des enfants de I’ Association Canadienne de la Santé Publique. 


- Les sections provinciale sont donné leur pleine coopération A l'Institut National des Aveugles, 
lui accordant des dons en argent ou en nature. Elles ont fait de méme avec les associations 
provinciales contre la tuberculose et autres organisations. 


La section de l’Ontario subventionne |’ Association Médicale de la province pour l’aider 4 
donner un cours supplémentaire 4 tous les médecins exercant leur profession dans la province. 
Plus de 500 conférenciers ont parcouru la province semant partout la connaissance des derniéres 
découvertes de la science médicale. La profession a montré de plus d’une maniére son approba- 
tion, et l’Association déclare que c’est l’Ontario qui est 4 la téte du mouvement, ce qui sert 
d’exemple aux autres provinces et aux pays étrangers. Environ 3,000 médecins ont assisté aux 
conférences de |’Association et le bien accompli par leur intermédiaire ne peut se mesurer. 


Les sections provinciales ont aidé 4 nombre d’organisations s’occupant de santé publique 
et d’hygiéne, et les succursales locales ont fait un travail similaire sur leur territoire, s’intéressant 
surtout au bien-étre de l’enfance et autres ceuvres de ce genre. 


3. Propagande—La Société a fait beaucoup pour la vulgarisation des principes d’hygiéne 
individuelle, et de la salubrité des logements, de méme que pour éveiller l’esprit public sur l’im- 
portance des services sanitaires. Le premier mouvement national de la Société, fut en 1921, 
une campagne de publicité tendant au recrutement de membres, effectuée au moyen de millions 
de brochures, affiches, circulaires, etc. Une fois commencé, le travail s’est continué et perpétué 
sous la forme d’un bulletin mensuel dont le tirage moyen depuis deux ans a été de 150,000 exem- 
plaires, etpar la publication d’opuscules sur différents sujets spéciaux, lesquels sont distribués 
par les sections provinciales. 

La Société publie aussi «La Croix Rouge des Jeunes», consacrée 4 inculquer aux jeunes des 
habitudes sanitaires, et un bulletin sur l’hygiéne et les premiers soins 4 donner aux malades. 


Sur certaines questions spéciales importantes au point de vue de la santé, des conférences 
nombreuses ont été données avec projections sur l’écran lumineux et vues animées. 

L’organisation de la Croix Rouge des Jeunes dans les écoles est une autre manifestation du 
travail éducatif de la Croix Rouge et de l’intérét qu’elle prend a la formation des futurs citoyens 
canadiens. 
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4. Réle des infirmizres formées dans les universités.—Plusieurs des infirmiéres ayant suivi des 
cours supplémentaires dans les universités, ont été mises 4 la disposition des autorités sanitaires 
des provinces ou des municipalités, par les différentes sections provinciales de la Société. Ces 
infirmiéres ont participé A organisation du service de santé dans |’Ontario, et ont rempli le réle 
d’infirmiéres de comté dans la Nouvelle-Ecosse, le Nouveau-Brunswick et l’tle du Prince-Edouard; 
elles ont dirigé des infirmeries de campagne dans l'Ontario, le Manitoba, la Saskatchewan, 
lV Alberta et la Colombie Britannique. Partout ot elles ont été stationnées, elles enseignent et 
pratiquent la maniére de soigner les enfants et les malades, dans les écoles et dans les familles. 


Des infirmiéres diplémées ont aussi été engagées en Colombie Britannique pour organiser 
des classes de puériculture 4 usage des méres et des jeunes filles. Ce travail doit s’étendre 
prochainement 4 toutes les provinces. 


‘Comme résultat général de active propagande de la Société, le sentiment public devient 
graduellement mieux disposé envers les mesures de santé publique, facilitant ainsi aux gouverne- 
ments l’application des lois pour l’amélioration de la santé générale. Le travail accompli par 
la Croix Rouge, ou effectué par d’autres, & son instigation, a permis aux différentes provinces de 
faire, depuis trois ans, de grands progrés dans leur législation sur la santé publique. (Secrétaire 
général—Dr. Albert H. Abbott, Toronto.) 


La Croix Rouge des Jeunes est simplement un groupement de gargons et de filles Agés de 
moins de 18 ans, ligués dans un but d’entr’aide et de solidarité, et spécialement pour la pratique 
individuelle de V’hygiéne, la formation et la pratique d’habitudes favorisant la santé et aussi pour 
Passistance aux enfants infirmes. Elle existe maintenant dans toutes les provinces du Canada 
et compte approximativement 75,000 membres. 


Cette idée, originaire du Canada, s’est maintenant propagée 4 25 pays différents. Le 
mouvement a pris naissance a Montréal, en 1914, dans le but de donner aux enfants une occasion 
de participer & l’ceuvre humanitaire de la Croix Rouge. Ils y mirent tant d’empressement et 
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d’enthousiasme que les protagonistes de cette innovation en entrevirent toutes les possibilités. 

x ) P & bs 1A “4 
Aprés la guerre, on s’occupa de continuer et d’étendre le mouvement et de l’adapter au pro- 
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gramme des ceuvres de paix de la Croix Rouge, c’est-a-dire, l’amélioration de la santé, la préven- 
tion de la maladie et l’adoucissement des souffrances par toute la terre. 


x 


La Croix Rouge des Jeunes offre un excellent champ d’activité 4 certaines théories sur 
Véducation. Elle est basée sur les trois principes fondamentaux de la formation de l’enfance 
qu’elle met en pratique: que le développement d’un enfant est le fruit de son propre travail; 
que sa conduite dépend des habitudes acquises, et que la meilleure époque pour la formation des 
habitudes est celle de la maléabilité de la jeunesse. 


Les trois buts principaux de la Croix Rouge des Jeunes sont: 
(1) La protection de la santé; 
(2) L’avancement des idées humanitaires; 
(3) La promotion des vertus civiques. 


Comme complément de ces trois buts nous pouvons ajouter un corollaire: l’apostolat de 
Vharmonie internationale. 


Par ses enseignements, la Croix Rouge des Jeunes propage les connaissances sanitaires, 
donne l’occasion de les mettre en pratique et d’en contracter Vhabitude. Parce qu’elles lu 
viennent de son propre club, et parce qu’il a derriére lui les glorieuses traditions de la Croix 
Rouge internationale l’enfant se sent fortement poussé 4 mettre en pratique ses connaissances 
de la salubrité. C’est Vinspiration qui arrive 4 l’enfant par |’élément spirituel qui se dégage des 
idéaux du service de la Croix Rouge et qui lui donne une détermination beaucoup plus forte que 
si elle était stimulée par un systéme de notes ou de points, ou si elle puisait ailleurs sa source. 


Pour cultiver et développer les sentiments humanitaires des membres, on les intéresse au 
secours des enfants infirmes dont les parents sont indigents. Comme résultat, environ 2,000 
enfants ont été traités pour différentes affections, et plus de 5,000 enfants des campagnes ont regu 
des soins de dentistes. On voit immédiatement l’effet produit sur les enfants plus fortunés qui 
ont économisé leurs sous et se sont méme efforcés d’en gagner d’autres pour accomplir une bonne 
action. A laurore de la vie ils apprennent la joie qu’il y a 4 rendre service et les devoirs de la 
solidarité envers les deshérités. 


Les membres de la Croix Rouge des Jeunes n’apprennent pas seulement 4 protéger leur 
santé et celle des autres; ils n’apprennent pas seulement A rendre service, ils regoivent aussi des 
lecons de civisme. Ils apprennent A diriger une assemblée délibérante d’une maniére pratique 
et a parler en public. Ils lisent dans le grand livre de la démocratie et apprennent 4 choisir leurs 
propres dirigeants. Leur initiative et leur ingéniosité sont mises 4 contribution et se développent 
quand il s’agit de se procurer des ressources et, dans l’administration de ces fonds, ils se forment 
aux affaires et 4 l’honnéteté. 


Las 

Les différentes unités de la Croix Rouge des Jeunes s’efforcent de se tenir en contact par 
correspondance. Par leurs magazines, les enfants d’un pays apprennent non seulement ce que 
fait la Croix Rouge des Jeunes dans les autres pays, mais ils ont aussi un apercu des coutumes, 
des mceurs et des gotits de la jeunesse des autres pays. L’échange de sympathies et le respect 
de l’opinion d’autrui, ainsi encouragés, ne peuvent que favoriser l’harmonie internationale. 
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Sauf quelques rares exceptions, la Croix Rouge des Jeunes est toujours organisée et dirigée 
par les instituteurs. Toute l’organisation, et ses partisans, donnent leur appui A l’instituteur, et 
ainsi se trouve éliminée de l’école l’ingérence souvent mal accueillie des apdtres improvisés. La 
Croix Rouge des Jeunes est done une grande manifestation éducative issue des écoles du Canada, 
et encouragée par l’appui officiel des départements de I’Instruction Publique de plusieurs pro- 
vinces. (Pour tableaux statistiques, voir page 122). (Secrétaire honoraire—M. H. Love, 281 
Sherbourne street, Toronto. 


L’Ordre Canadien des Infirmiéres Victoria du Canada.—L’Ordre Canadien des Infirmiéres 
Victoria a été fondé en 1897, par la comtesse d’Aberdeen, femme du gouverneur-général d’alors, 
qui a obtenu une charte royale. Le but de la fondatrice était de fournir des infirmiéres qualifiées 
aux familles n’ayant aucun moyen de s’en procurer. En 1901, sous ’impulsion de lady Minto, 
Vordre fondait des hépitaux cottages dans les endroits ot la population est clairsemée, particuliére- 
ment dans les territoires du Nord-Ouest, une somme de $26,300 ayant été souscrite et dépensée 
pour cela. Suivant son programme, l’Ordre a ouvert et maintenu vingt-quatre hépitaux dans 
différentes parties du pays éloignées des communications, lesquels, & l’exception de cinq qui 
sont encore 4 la charge de l’Ordre, ont été graduellement trasférés en bon état aux autorités 
locales. Le champ d’activités de l’Ordre s’est constamment élargi depuis sa fondation et aujour- 
d’hui il embrasse toutes les phases de la carriére d’infirmiére ou de garde-malade, tant 4 domicile 
que dans le service public, soit 4 l’école, & l’usine, & l’hdpital, 4 la garderie, & la clinique, aux 
camps et jusqu’a l’enseignement de l’hygiéne et de la salubrité. 

Les infirmiéres appartenant 4 l’Ordre Victoria sont choisies avec soin parmi les dipl6mées 
et regoivent ensuite une formation spéciale qui les prépare A assumer la charge d’un district. 
Au début, cette formation était donnée directement par l’Ordre, mais depuis 1921, trente bourses 
de $400 chacune sont distribuées pour permettre aux infirmiéres diplémées de suivre ce cours 
aux universités canadiennes. 


L’Ordre offre 4 tous les groupements de population des infirmiéres donnant un service efficace 
adapté aux besoins locaux déterminés par un comité local, aprés conférence et entente avec les 
autorités de l’endroit. Le bureau central est 4 Ottawa et controle tout le Dominion par des 
surveillantes embulantes. A Vheure actuelle, l’Ordre a un pied & terre dans 61 centres et main- 
tient des hépitaux 4 Chapleau, North Bay, Cochrane, New Liskeard et Whitby. Le nombre 
des infirmiéres en service actif est de 312; en 1922, elles ont fait au total 600,000 visites. 

Bien que le but essentiel de l’Ordre soit de soigner les pauvres, un grand nombre de personnes 
qui ne peuvent se payer les services d’une garde-malade privée ont recours aux visites des infir- 
miéres de l’Ordre pour lesquelles il est exigé un honoraire proportionné aux moyens du bénéfi- 
ciaire. La plus grande partie des revenus de l’Ordre provient de cette source; le reste vient de 
subventions, dons et souscriptions. _Chaque district a ses propres finances; les revenus de 
Vorganisation centrale dérivent d’un fonds de dotation de $335,000 et de subventions 
annuelles de $5,000 par le gouvernement fédéral et de $2,500 par la province d’Ontario. 
Cependant, ce dernier montant doit étre dépensé dans l’Ontario, et A des fins spécifiées. 
(Pour statistiques, voir page 122). (Commissaire en chef—Dr, J. W. Robertson, Ottawa.) 

Girl Guides.—Les Girl Guides sont une autre fondation de sir Robert Baden-Powell, le Chef 
Scout, offrant aux fillettes et aux jeunes filles un programme de travail et de distractions servant 
& la fois & la formation de leur caractére et au développement de leurs qualités physiques et 
morales. Le but poursuivi est quadruple: (1) la formation du caractére et de l’intelligence; 

. (2) Phabileté et connaissances techniques; (8) dévouement envers autrui; (4) développement 
de V’individualité chez les jeunes filles. 

L’organisation se propose également d’amener les parents et les institutrices 4 méler plus 
d’esprit civique a |’éducation des jeunes filles. C’est un corps qui ignore les classes, les partis 
politiques et les affinités religieuses. Lors de son enrdlement, une Guide promet (1) loyauté 
- ae a au roi; (2) secours au prochain en tout temps, et (3) obéissance aux réglements des 

irl Guides. 


Ces réglements sont: 
1. Il faut avoir foi en |’honneur d’une Guide. 

. Une Guide est loyale. 
. Le devoir d’une Guide est d’étre utile & son prochain. 
. Une Guide est l’amie de tous et la sceur de toute autre Guide. 
Une Guide est polie. 
. Une Guide est l’amie des animaux. 
. Une Guide est obéissante aux ordres. 
. Une Guide sourit et chante dans l’adversité. 

9. Une Guide est économe. 
10. Une Guide est propre en pensées, en paroles et en actions. 


Les Guides ont été organisées au Canada en 1910. Le conseil canadien des Girl Guides a 
été formé en 1912, et incorporé par statut fédéral en 1917. Le commissaire en chef pour le 
Canada est Mme H. D. Warren, de Toronto, et les quartiers généraux sont au n° 22, rue du 
Collége, Toronto. 
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1Directeur—Melle Jean Browne, 410 Sherbourne street, Toronto. 
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L’organisation a trois classes distinctes: les Brownies, pour fillettes de 8 4 11 ans; les 
Guides, pour filles de 11 4 16 ans et les Rangers, pour jeunes filles de plus de 16 ans. En octobre 
1923, il y avait 406 compagnies de Guides; 116 escouades de Brownies et 14 compagnies de 
Rangers en existence au Canada. Chaque compagnie administre ses propres fonds, mais ne fait 
aucune contribution aux quartiers généraux. Les Guides regoivent une subvention du gouver- 
nement fédéral. (Pour statistiques, voir page 123). 


Association des Boys Scout.—Au 31 octobre 1922, cette association comptait 47,893 mem- 
bres de tous les rangs, Wolf Cubs, Scouts, Scoutmasters, etc.; c’est une augmentation de 12,292 
sur l’année précédente et de 27,000 depuis la réorganisation des quartiers généraux canadiens 
en 1919. 


Une preuve que les Scouts du Canada ont travaillé plus et mieux que dans le passé, c’est 
que 6,787 plaques de capacité ont été données en 1919, 14,274 en 1921, et 24,336 en 1922. 

En 1922, il y a eu 50 cas d’héroisme, bravoure ou services reconnus par le bureau des médail- 
les du Dominion et approuvés par Son Excellence, chef des Scouts du Canada, et ainsi recom- 


pensés: 
3 croix de bronze, 
16 croix d’argent, 
14 croix de vermeil, 
5 médailles de mérite, 
12 certificats de mérite. 


C’est le plus grand nombre de décorations décernées en une seule année. 

Au cours de la période écoulée entre le 30 juin 1921 et le 31 décembre 1922, il a été émis 
666 commissaires de guides. (Pour statistiques, voir page 123). 

L’instruction publique chez les Indiens.—Pendant l’année 1922, 321 écoles 4 lusage des 
Indiens étaient ouvertes, dont 250 écoles du jour, 55 écoles pour internes et 16 écoles de travaux 
manuels, ce qui représente, comparativement 4 l'année précédente, une diminution de 3 écoles 
du jour et 3 pensionnats et une augmentation d’une école de travaux manuels; 13,021 éléves 
étaient inscrits en ces écoles, soit-6,605 garcons et, 6,416 filles, une augmentation de 463 écoliers sur 
1921; les écoles du jour en comptaient 7,990, les écoles pour internes 3,234 et les écoles de tra- 
vaux manuels 1798. La moyenne de fréquentation fut de 8,664, soit une amélioration de 59 
sur l’année précédente. Outre les écoliers dont il vient d’étre parlé, 130 enfants indiens étaient 
élevés dans différentes écoles publiques ou privées de la Puissance et méme dans certaines hautes 
écoles. Les 321 écoles ouvertes pendant l’année appartenaient aux confessions religieuses sui- 
vantes: neutres, 50 du jour et une de travaux manuels; catholiques, 85 du jour, 32 pensionnats 
et 9 de travaux manuels; église d’Angleterre, 70 du jour, 15 pensionnats et 3 de travaux manuels; 
méthodistes, 40 du jour, 1 pensionnats et 3 de travaux manuels; presbytériennes, 4 du jour et 
7 pensionnats; armée du salut, une école du jour. Les crédits votés par le parlement pour Vins- 
truction publique chez les Indiens pendant l’année ont atteint $1,363,420. Outre cette somme, 
différentes tribus indienies ont fourni une somme de $56,457 A titre de contribution au traite- 
ment des instituteurs. (Surintendant: Russell F. F. Ferrier, département des Affaires 
Indiennes, Ottawa). 


CHAP. IV.—ENSEIGNEMENT SUPERIEUR 


En présentant les statistiques de ’enseignement supérieur, il est peut-étre utile d’en esquisser 
briévement les trois points principaux: (1) l’état général actuel de l’enseignement supérieur, tel 
que révélé par les derniéres statistiques, lesquelles sont compilées ici; (2) l’orientation probable, 
telle qu’elle ressort de la comparaison avec les statistiques des années précédentes. (Voir les 
sept derniéres éditions de Annuaire du Canada, et spécialement un tableau paraissant en page 
167 des Statistiques de l’Instruction Publique au Canada, 1921); et (3), ce que peut étre la signi- 
fication de cette orientation. 


1. L’enseignement supérieur au Canada est donné dans 23 universités et 65 colléges, y com- 
pris les 21 colléges classiques de la province de Québec. Bien qu’ils soient classifiés officielle- 
ment comme institutions d’enseignement secondaire, ces colléges enseignent des matiéres univer- 
sitaires et le cours complet se termine par le baccalauréat és arts, le dipl6me étant conféré par 
les universités catholiques de la province. Des 23 universités canadiennes, six sont sous le 
controéle de Etat (les unversités du Nouveau-Brunswick, de Toronto, du Manitoba, de la 
Saskatchewan, de |’Alberta et de la Colombie Britannique); quatre sont neutres (les universités 
Dalhousie, McGill, Queens et Western), et le reste est confessionnel (les universités St-Dunstan, 
St-Francois-Xavier, St-Joseph, Laval, Montréal et Ottawa appartenant 4 la religion catholique 
romaine; King’s College, Bishop’s College et Trinity College 4 l’église d’Angleterre; les univer- 
sités Acadia et McMaster appartenant a l’église baptiste et les universités Mount Allison et. 
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Victoria, A la foi méthodiste. L’université Victoria et le Trinity College sont fédérés avec l’uni- 
versité de Toronto). Les 65 colléges peuvent étre classifiés de la maniére suivante: 6 d’agri- 
culture, 2 techniques, 2 de droit, 1 de science vétérinaire, 1 de pharmacie, 18 de théologie, 10 
affiliés pour les arts et les sciences pures, 21 classiques et 3 de différentes spécialités. Cette clas- 
sification n’est peut-étre pas bien claire pour la raison qu’un grand nombre des colléges de théo- 
logie, et autres, donnent des cours déarts, ou des cours préparatoires. Le collége Macdonald, 
dans Québec, par exemple, peut tout aussi bien étre classifié parmi les institutions d’enseignement 
agricole, ou dans les institutions affiliées, ou il peut étre complétement exclu de la liste des col- 
léges et considéré comme une faculté de l’université McGill. Dans la classification qui précéde, 
il est inclus parmi les colléges agricoles. Suivant cette classification, les colléges agricoles sont 
l Agricultural College, dans la Nouvelle-Ecosse; le Collége Macdonald, l’Ecole Agricole d’Oka 
et le Collége de Ste-Anne, dans Québec; l’Ontario Agricultural College, et le Manitoba Agricul- 
tural College. Les colléges techniques sont le Nova Scotia Technical College et |’Alberta Insti- 
tute of Technology and Art. Les écoles de droit sont celles de Ontario et du Manitoba. Les 
écoles d’art dentaire, vétérinaire et pharmaceutique sont celles ainsi dénommées dans l'Ontario. 
Les colléges de théologie sont le Presbyterian College et le Holy Heart College, dans la Nouvelle- 
Ecosse; le Montreal Diocesan College et le Congregational College, dans Québec; le Knox, le 
Toronto Bible, le Waterloo, le Huron et le Wycliffe, dans Ontario; le Manitoba College et le 
St. John’s College, dans le Manitoba; le St. Chad’s, le Presbyterian et |’Emmanuel, dans la 
Saskatchewan; le Robertson et l’Alberta, dans |’Alberta; et 1’ Anglican Theological College dans 
la Colombie Britannique. Les colléges affiliés pour le faculté des arts, etc., sont: le Prince of 
Wales College, de l’Ile du Prince-Edouard; le St. Anne’s et le St. Mary’s, dans la Nouvelle- 
Ecosse; le Presbyterian College; dans le Québec; le St. Michael’s et le St. Jerome, dans l’On- 
tario; le Brandon et le Wesley, dans le Manitoba; Edmonton Jesuit, dans |’Alberta; et le 
Colombia Methodist, dans la Colombie Britannique. Les divers autres colléges sont: L’ Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, dans Québec; l’Ontario College of Art et le Royal Military 
College, dans |’Ontario; Edmonton Jesuit College est un collége classique associé & luniversité 
Laval, et les 21 colléges classiques mentionnés plus haut sont tous dans la province de Québec, 
et affiliés ou annexés aux universités catholiques. La signification de ces expressions doit étre 
expliquée. Un collége «affilié» dans Québec, veut dire une institution dont les cours et les 
diplémes sont sous le contrdéle de l’université; un collége «annexé» est celui dont le programme 
d'études et les réglements sont approuvés par l’université, qui sanctionne les diplémes accordés 
aux examens; un collége «associé» est une institution affiliée mais située dans une autre province. 


En 1922, le nombre d’universitaires était de 10,821 dans les institutions sous le contrdle 
de l’Etat (personnel enseignant, 1,038); de 6,704 dans les autres institutions neutres (personnel 
enseignant, 674); et de 14,287 dans les institutions confessionnelles (personnel enseignant, 3,137) 
ce qui donne un total de 31,792 étudiants et de 3,137 professeurs. Mais ces totaux sont la somme 
de toutes les inscriptions, dont un grand nombre sont comptées plus d’une fois, 4 cause des fédé- 
rations universitaires, des colléges affiliés et des écoles secondaires préparatoires. Les chiffres 
nets seront donnés plus loin. Il y avait 3,439 inscriptions dans les colléges agricoles; 912 dans 
les colléges techniques; 453 dans les écoles de droit; 1,064 dans les écoles d’art dentaire, pharma- 
ceutique ou vétérinaire; 1,122 dans les colléges de théologie; 2,724 dans les colléges affiliés 4 la 
faculté des lettres; 9,321 dans les colléges classiques et 1,051 dans les autres colléges, ce qui forme 
un grand total de 20,086. 


Il faut disséquer longuement et attentivement ces chiffres bruts avant d’arriver 4 une con- 
clusion nette, et encore le résultat définitif n’est qu’un chiffre approximatif. Le tableau 
montre que 8,177 étudiants sont enregistrés 4 la fois aux universités et aux écoles affiliées. Quel- 
ques-unes de ces écoles sont comprises dans les 65 cclléges, alors qu’un plus grand nombre sont 
au rang des écoles secondaires préparatoires. Comme ces écoles ne sont pas 4 l'étude dans ce 
chapitre, il suffit d’expurger les inscriptions en double dans les 23 universités et les 65 colléges.* 


Cette expurgation faite, le total net est de 49,900 pour les universités et colléges. Ce chiffre 
comprend 8,322 inscriptions aux cours préparatoires donnés par 23 institutions (sur 88); 10,282 
étudiants non encore diplémés dans les lettres et les sciences pures; 1,091 dans les cours des gra- 
dués; 3,295 en médecine; 2,567 en génie et sciences appliquées; 1,227 en musique; 1,577 en 
théologie; 488 en sciences sociales; 915 en commerce; 1,095 en droit; 525 en pharmacie; 250 
en banque; 1,258 en chirurgie dentaire; 52 en architecture; 1,570 en agriculture, 663 en péda- 
gogie; 589 en sciences ménagéres; 212 dans les cours pour infirmiéres; 107 en sylviculture; 
162 en médecine vétérinaire; 2,035 dans les écoles d’été pour instituteurs; 1,615 dans les écoles 
d’été pour autres que les instituteurs; 4,097 dans d’autres cours abrégés (y compris le travail 
technique secondaire d’une école technique); 1,747 dans les cours par correspondance; et 511 
dans différents autres cours, et 9,502 dans les colléges classiques dont un certain nombre, 1,800, 
ont déja été comptés dans les arts, et peuvent étre déduits. La différence entre la somme de 
tous ces chiffres et le total net vient de ce que nombre d’éléves sont inscrits & plus d’un cours. 
Il est remarquable que les plus forts chiffres d’inscriptions se trouvent dans la médecine, le génie 
ét les cours abrégés autres que ceux de l’agriculture, cette derniére spécialité ayant plus de 7,000 
inscriptions. Ces chiffres ne comprennent pas 14,000 externes dans l’agriculture de la Saskat- 
chewan. Le tableau 1 montre que le grand total des cours abrégés est de 24,082. A remarquer 


*Pour les chiffres nets des inscriptions aux universités, aux collages et aux écoles secondaires préparatoires, voir tableau 1. 
Pour arriver 4 ce résultat définitif, il a fallu employer les rapports de 1921 pour une province. Y compris les colléges 
classiques et les cours extérieurs, le total net de toutes les inscriptions aux universités et colléges est de 62,687. 
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aussi, qu’en dehors des cours préparatoires, les dix premiers cours, par ordre numérique d’ins- 
criptions sont: (1) arts, ete.; (2) cours abrégés autres que l’agriculture; (3) médecine; (4) 
génie; (5) cours par correspondance; (6) théologie; (7) agriculture; (8) chirurgie dentaire; (9) 
musique et (10) pharmacie, ayant chacun plus de mille étudiants. Il convient aussi de noter 
l’inscription aux écoles d’été pour instituteurs, parce que cela peut assumer beaucoup d’impor- 
tance. ’ 


Au cours de l’année, les universités ont conféré 4 3,248 étudiants leurs premiers degrés, et 
644 diplémes de degrés supérieurs. Ces derniers ont été conférés par 21 institutions, mais 217, 
ou prés de la moitié, par deux institutions, les universités de Montréal et de Toronto, tandis que 
484 diplémes ou 74 p.c. du total ont été conférés par 4 institutions, les universités de Toronto, 
de Montréal, Laval et d’Ottawa. Les étudiants ayant regu les degrés supérieurs conférés par 
ces quatre universités se répartissent par les facultés ou cours suivants: arts, 96; sciences pures, 
7; lettres, 7; philosophie, 43; commerce, 40; pédagogie, 3; agriculture, 16; génie et sciences 
appliquées, 30; sylviculture, 3; droit, 53; architecture, 6; médecine, 82; chirurgie dentaire, 
26; musique, 1; pharmacie, 19; art vétérinaire, 19; théologie, 46; et sciences sociales, 7. 
Des degrés mentionnés dans la liste ci-dessus, 7 ont été conférés honoris causa. Par ce qui pré- 
céde, il est clair que, 4 l’exception des degrés en arts, sciences pures, lettres, philosophie et péda- 
gogie (155 en tout), il ne s’agit pas de degrés dans le sens propre du mot, c’est-a-dire de degrés 
conférés pour une connaissance trés avancée dans une science que |’étudiant possédait déja et 
dans laquelle il avait gradué, mais il s’agit plutét de degrés comme M.D., etc., qui est réellement 
le premier degré en médecine, mais qui est conféré A des étudiants qui ont déjé leur degré de 
B.A. ou de B.S., ete. Le tableau 96 donne les détails des degrés conférés par chaque université. 


Les statistiques montrent un autre cdté intéressant de l’enseignement supérieur: la migra- 
tion des étudiants d’une province pour aller dans des institutions des provinces sceurs. Les 
statistiques de 1922 montrent que les universités avaient 4,484 étudiants et les colléges 1,359 
venant d’une province autre que celle ot est située l’université, quand ils n’étaient pas compléte- 
ment étrangers, ces derniers étant au nombre de 1,359 dans les universités et 293 dans les col- 
léges. Les universités des provinces de Québec, Ontario et Saskatchewan ont été fréquentées 
par des jeunes gens de toutes les provinces, et les provinces de Nouvelle-Ecosse, Québec, Ontario 
et Manitoba ont attiré dans leurs universités plus de jeunes gens des provinces sceurs qu’elles 
ne leur en ont fourni. Les chiffres absolus révélent que les universitaires du Manitoba sont 
comparativement les plus sédentaires, attendu que pour l’année seulement 152 d’entre eux sont 
allés étudier dans les autres provinces. 


Les statistiques financiéres montrent que le revenu des universités et colléges a été de 
$12,075,047 dont $5,148,626 en subventions du gouvernement ou des municipalités, et $2,577,239 
en contributions, les revenus des universités seules étant de $9,699,830, dont $4,527,116 en sub- 
ventions et $1,994,076 en contributions. Le total des dépenses a été de $13,796,803, dont 
$9,849,707 au compte courant. Les subventions aux universités ont été distribuées comme 
suit: $4,041,680 aux institutions sous le contréle de |’Etat, $257,305 aux autres institutions 
neutres. 


II. La comparaison avec les années précédentes fait ressortir une augmentation notable 
dans les inscriptions aux facultés ou cours suivants: arts, sciences pures, etc., (cours des gradués), 
médecine, musique, commerce, droit, chirurgie dentaire, agriculture, pédagogie, sylviculture, 
cours d’été pour instituteurs, cours d’été pour autres qu’Instituteurs, autres cours abrégés et cours 
par correspondance. L’augmentation est surtout prononcée dans leS cours d’été de toute sorte 
et dans tous les cours abrégés. Il] y a une légére diminution dans le génie et les sciences appli- 
quées, la théologie, les sciences sociales, la pharmacie, les banques, l’architecture et les sciences 
ménagéres La diminution est considérable dans les cours préparatoires, ce qui est dQ probable- 
ment au fait que plusieurs de ces cours qui avaient été mis 4 la disposition des soldats démobilisés 
ont été discontinués depuis que leur utilité a cessé. Les données des années précédentes ne 
sont pas suffisantes pour permettre de conclure que ces augmentations ou diminutions sont des 
indices de tendances nouvelles, ou qu’elles sont simplement accidentelles et particuliéres & ces 
deux années. Il serait surtout trés risqué de tirer une conclusion en ce qui regarde les vieilles 
facultés, mais il semble qu’il en soit autrement des facultés ou chaires de création comparative- 
ment récente. 


Ilf. L’augmentation la plus prononcée est constatée dans les écoles d’agriculture d’été et 
les autres cours abrégés. On peut dire sans hésitation que cette progression est trés significa- 
tive. Les inscriptions aux écoles d’été pour instituteurs ont été presque quadruplées; les autres 
écoles d’été ont eu huit fois plus d’éléves que l’année précédente et les autres cours abrégés ont 
triplé le nombre de leurs inscriptions. L’enseignement universitaire est maintenant a la portée 
de tous ceux qui ont poussé assez loin leurs études pour pouvoir en’ bénéficier. La popularité 
grandissante des écoles d’été pour instituteurs est particuliérement remarquable, mais il est 
encore difficile de prédire jusqu’ot' conduira cette tendance. En premier lieu, l’instituteur qui 
se prévaut de cet avantage doit étre de la bonne étoffe. Deuxiémement, les méthodes d’étude 
scientifiques absorbées par l’instituteur 4 l’université, et ce que celui-ci y laisse de ses idées, 
devraient former une heureuse combinaison pour l’avancement de la science. Troisiémement, 
le fait d’altérer entre la théorie et la pratique doit avoir sur l’instituteur une influence bienfaisante 
qui se réfléte ensuite sur sa classe dés qu'il la reprend. Quatriémement, cette facilité d’acquérir 
une compétence en hygiéne scolaire, sciences ménagéres, etc., donne A l’instituteur ou A l’institu- 
trice une plus grande valeur auprés de ceux qui les emploient. 


. 
' 
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CHAP. V.—ECOLES PRIVEES 


La section 13 (tableaux 108 4 122) couvre les statistiques de deux catégories d’écoles privées: 
(1) les écoles élémentaires et secondaires donnant le méme enseignement gue les écoles ordinaires 
du jour sous le contréle administratif, c’est-A-dire, se bornant 4 Venseignement des matiéres 
purement académiques; et, (2) les colléges commerciaux qui se Sy seatiaent dans la formation 
au commerce, et dont le programme est un véritable cours d’apprentissage. Comme on peut le voir 
par les tableaux 109 et 122 , la ligne de distinction entre les deux catégories n’est pas toujours 
trés nette, puisque de nombreux sujets sont enseignés dans les deux catégories. Tl est aussi 
intéressant de faire la comparaison avec le programme d’enseignement des écoles publiques. 
Dans certains cas, les écoles privées élémentaires et secondaires donnent des cours d’apprentissage, 
D’autre part, presque tous les colléges commerciaux ont aussi un programme d’enseignement 
académique. 


Des rapports couvrant l’année terminée fin juin 1922 ont été recus de 121 écoles privées 
élémentaires ou _secondaires, et 153 colléges commerciaux. s écoles primaires et secondaires 
ont enregisiré 17,399 éléves (6,565 garcons et 10,834 filles) aut 6,425 pensionnair es; les colléges 
commerciaux ont eu 23,949 inscriptions (9,177 garcons et 11,469 filles , les autres inscriptions ne 
tenant pas compte du sexe). Dans les deux catégories d’écoles pr ivées, la supériorité 1 numérique 
des filles est remarquable, surtout dans les écoles privées élémentaires et secondaires, ot les filles 
sont deux fois aussi nombreuses que les garcons. 


La comparaison du programme de ces institutions privées avec celui des écoles publiques 
est trés intéressante. Un bon moyen de faire cette comparaison, c’est de mettre par ordre numé- 
rique chaque matiére enseignée, en commencant par celles qui sont enseignées au plus grand 
nombre dans chaque catégorie d’institutions. On trouvera ces chiffres dans les ta vbleaux 56, 
109 et 122. La coordination numérique est la suivante: 


Ecoles privées élémentaires et Iicoles publiques Colléges commerciaux privés 
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Il est A remarquer que la premiére moitié, est celle des matiéres étudiées par la plus grande 
partie des éléves tant dans les écoles publiques que privées, couvre & peu prés toutes les matiéres 
exigées par les départements de l’instruction publique et les universités pour les examens de 
matriculation et pour les diplémes non professionnels. Ceci démontre jusqu’a quel point les 
écoles privées suivent la route tracée par |’ Instruction Publique ou par les universités. I semble, 
cependant, que les écoles privées cultivent les langues étrangéres et les sujets purement acadé- 
miques un peu plus que les écoles publiques secondaires. 


L’avantage particulier des écoles privées élémentaires et secondaires est évident quand on 
fait la comparaison du nombre des éléves avec celui des professeurs, et la distribution des degrés 
par Ages. Pour 17,399 éléves, il y a 1,089 professeurs, ou un instructeur pour 16 éléves, alors 
que les écoles publiques en ont un pour 40 éléves. La formation individuelle qui en résulte est 
trés importante. De plus, la distribution des 4ges par degrés, dans les tableaux 111 et 119, 
comparée A la, distribution correspondante des écoles publiques, tableau 14, montre que certaines 
de ces écoles privées ont certainement des sujets modéles et sélectionnés. Cette sélection est 
surtout évidente dans une certaine école dont la distribution est donnée dans la section consacrée 
a Venseignement spécial (page 122) pour montrer quel peut étre le rdle de l’école privée dans 
Vinstruction des éléves avancés. Si les retards et les avances des éléves entre 7 et 13 ans de cette 
école sont calculés sur la méme base que dans la page 122, au sujet du tableau 13, on remarque 
surtout ce qui suit: 
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Il y a la des indications que la distribution ci-dessus est grandement affectée par le carac- 
tére des sujets pris comme exemples. Comme il n’y a pas d’enfants de moins de huit ans dans 
Pécole citée, et que ceux qui y entrent 4 l’Age de huit ans sont déja dans le degré V, il est évident 
que leur instruction primaire leur a été procurée ailleurs et que presque tous sont des enfants 
exceptionnellement brillants. 
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RESUME DES LOIS SCOLAIRES PASSEES EN 1922 DANS LES 
DIFFERENTES PROVINCES 


ILE DU PRINCE-EDOUARD 


(Néant) 


NOUVELLE-ECOSSE 


Loi sur Vinstruction publique.—Le chapitre 39 amende le chapitre 9 de la loi de 1918, en 
portant de douze 4 vingt le nombre des versements annuels qu’une commission scolaire peut 
faire pour rembourser un emprunt; il ajoute aux dépenses recouvrables au moyen de la taxe 
scolaire le paiement des frais de toute délégation envoyée a un congrés avec l’autorisation du 
Conseil et il porte de $600 4 $1,000 le traitement qui peut étre payé aux instituteurs et inspecteurs 
en vertu de la loi de 1918. «Toute Commission, et les syndics de toute section ouvriront chaque 
année, avant le ler septembre, un registre contenant le nom et l’Age de tout enfant ou adolescent 
de quatre 4 dix-huit ans habitant cette section scolaire, de méme que le nom des parents et leur 
adresse.» La loi rend plus rigoureuse linterdiction de faire travailler pendant les heures de 


classes les enfants n’ayant pas encore 16 ans, en changeant «aucun enfant................ ne 
sera employé 4 travailler................ » par «nul ne pourra faire ou laisser travailler........ 
TORTS se hg oes » 


NCOUVEAU-BRUNSWICK 


Loi des écoles.—Le chapitre 5 de la loi de 1922 amende le chapitre 50 des statuts consolidés 
de 1903, de la maniére suivante: 


Le Conseil de UV Instruction Publique se compose du lieutenant-gouverneur, des membres du 
conseil exécutif, du chancelier de l’université du Nouveau-Brunswick et du directeur général de 
Venseignement. Il peut établir une école normale avec des classes modéles, la moitié des traite- 
ments des instituteurs de ces classes étant payée par la ville de Fredericton; il peut faire des 
avances 4 des éléves méritants et qualifiés afin de leur permettre de compléter leurs cours a 
Vécole normale provinciale, et leur allouer jusqu’A $24 pour leurs frais de voyage; 11 peut créer 
des districts d’inspection et nommer des inspecteurs compétents jusqu’au nombre de 8, dont le 
traitement ne pourra dépasser $2,000, plus une allocation ne dépassant pas $500 par année pour 
frais de voyage, etc.; il peut diviser la province en districts scolaires et créer de nouveaux districts, 
aucun district ne devant compter moins de 50 enfants Agés de 6 & 16 ans, 4 moins que sa superficie 
n’excéde 31% milles carrés; il peut faire des réglements pour l’organisation, l’administration et 
la discipline des écoles, des édifices et terrains scolaires, la classification des écoles et des institu- 
teurs, la régie des examens, la nomination des instituteurs, l’octroi d’allocations et de permis; 
de décréter ce que seront les livres et le mobilier scolaires et de déterminer le programme d’études 
des différentes classes; de statuer sur les appels des décisions des inspecteurs et de rédiger et 
publier les réglements en vertu desquels l’argent peut étre prélevé et dépensé; de donner les 
priviléges scolaires 4 tout district qui n’a pas pu se former un bureau de syndics et d’autoriser 
Vinspecteur 4 assumer les devoirs des syndics dans tel district; de disposer de tout l’argent et 
tous les biens appartenant 4 un district scolaire en désorganisation et de les garder en fiducie 
pour la protection des créanciers. Le directeur général de l’enseignement, qui dépend du Conseil 
de l’instruction publique, exerce son autorité sur les inspecteurs; il doit faire appliquer la loi et 
les réglements scolaires; il doit répartir les fonds scolaires du comté suivant la loi; il doit préparer 
un rapport annuel; comme président du sénat de l’université, il doit, quand il est présent, présider 
aux assemblées des syndics et convoquer les assemblées spéciales. L’inspecteur doit examiner 
les écoles et les édifices et faire un rapport; expliquer la loi aux syndics et aux instituteurs; rappeler 
aux instituteurs leurs devoirs; aider l’inspecteur en chef 4 uniformiser le systéme scolaire; nommer 
un ou des syndics en certains cas; désigner les districts qui, 4 cause de leur pauvreté, devront 
étre aidés l’année suivante: 


Ressources.—Les traitements des instituteurs sont assurés: (1) par le trésor provincial, 
(2) par le fonds scolaire du comté, et (3) par la cotisation du district. Toutes les autres dépenses 
fixes ou courantes doivent étre payées au moyen de la cotisation locale ou de district, et l’achat 
ou la construction d’écoles peut étre payé par des emprunts ne dépassant pas sept ans, 4 moins 
d’une loi spéciale. 
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Aide provinciale et minimum des traitements.—Les instituteurs dipl6més doivent étre rému- 
nérés suivant V’échelle suivante: lére classe, $135 par année pour les deux premiéres années 
depuis la troisitsme année jusqu’a la septiéme, $150 par année, et aprés la septiéme, $175 par 
année; 2iéme classe, $108 par année pour les deux premiéres années, $120 par année de la troisiéme 
a la septiéme années et $140 par année subséquemment; 3iéme classe, $80 pour les deux premiéres 
années, $90 de la troisiéme A la septiéme années et $100 par année aprés la septiéme année; les 
instituteurs-adjoints, s’ils ont une classe dans une salle distincte, mais sous le méme toit que 
Vécole, et s’ils enseignent réguligrement au moins quatre heures par jour, recevront la moitié 
des sommes ci-dessus mentionnées, suivant leur classe. Ces traitements sont payables semes- 
triellement et au prorata. 


Dans les districts dont Vévaluation est de $20,000 ou moins, le minimum de traitement 
total sera de $500; de plus de $20,000 et moins de $50,000, $600; de $59,000 ou plus, $700. Le 
conseil de l’instruction publique peut refuser de verser les octrois aux syndics qui paient ou aux 
instituteurs qui acceptent moins que le minimum de traitement spécifié. 


Les districts scolaires ayant une organisation spéciale pour les éléves retardataires pourront 
recevoir une allocation susceptible d’atteindre $100 pour chaque classe 4 usage de ces retar- 
dataires et l’instituteur qui a suivi un cours spécial d’aptitude a cet enseignement pourra recevoir 
une allocation de $100. 


Cotisation de comté.—Il sera prélevé 60 cents sur chaque habitant du comté, plus un quantum 
ne dépassant pas 10 p.c. des dépenses et pertes du secrétaire du comté; cet argent doit étre dis- 
tribué par le directeur général de l’enseignement, une moitié A la fin de chaque semestre et affecté 
au paiement du traitement des instituteurs, de la maniére suivante: une somme de $60 (ou le 
prorata du temps consacré) 4 chaque bureau de syndics pour chaque instituteur diplémé; le 
reste, moins certains montants qui doivent étre versés 4 l’école pour les aveugles et les sourds, 
doit étre distribué entre les différentes écoles en prenant pour base la moyenne de la firéquenta- 
tion scolaire pendant le semestre. 


Cotisation de district —Cette cotisation est prélevée sur (1) tout citoyen male (les membres 
du clergé excepté) de 21 4 60 ans, sous forme d’une taxe de capitation de $1; le surplus des fonds 
dont la perception est autorisée sera prelevé sur la propriété fonciére et sur le revenu. 


Aide aux districts pauvres.—Les districts qui ont droit 4 une aide spéciale 4 cause de leur 
pauvreté peuvent recevoir de la province un octroi ne dépassant pas la moitié de ce qui est régu- 
ligrement octroyé au district sur la classification des traitements des instituteurs; ils peuvent 
aussi recevoir du comté un montant ne dépassant pas le double de ce qui est versé aux autres 
districts en raison de la fréquentation scolaire. Le maximum de la contribution d’un comté au 
traitement des instituteurs des districts pauvres est de $120 par année et par instituteur, excepté 
dans les cas ot l’évaluation n’est que de $5,000 ou moins, auquel cas il est permis d’y pourvoir 
d’une maniére spéciale. 


District scolaire —Le district élit ses syndics et un vérificateur (qui ne doit pas étre un syndic) 
et décide de toutes les contributions en faveur des écoles par le district; chaque année, il peut 
déléguer un ou plusieurs représentants aux congrés des syndics ou des instituteurs et payer leurs 
dépenses; une assemblée annuelle doit étre tenue le deuxiéme lundi de juillet; peuvent voter a 
cette assemblée les contribuables habitant le district et qui ont payé toutes leurs redevances 
scolaires de district pour l’année écoulée. 


Edifices scolaires—Un district de 50 écoliers ou moins, doit avoir une maison d’école avec 
un instituteur; de 50 4 80 écoliers, une maison d’école avec une classe dans une piéce séparée, 
un instituteur et un adjoint; de 80 4 100 écoliers, une maison d’école comprenant deux salles de 
classe avec un instituteur et deux adjoints, ou bien une maison 4 deux logements, petite et grande 
classe, avec deux instituteurs, ou dans certains cas, deux maisons, une pour les plus jeunes et 
l’autre pour les plus avancés; de 100 4 150 écoliers, une maison avec deux logements et une salle 
de classe, avec deux instituteurs et au besoin un adjoint, ou, si le district est long et étroit, trois 
maisons, etc.; de 150 4 200 écoliers, une maison avec trois logements et une salle de classe, trois 
instituteurs, et si nécessaire, un adjoint; de 200 écoliers ou plus, une, ou des maisons avec l’espace 
suffisant pour loger les classes primaires et les classes avancées, de sorte que dans les districts de 
600 écoliers ou plus, la proportion des écoliers des cours primaires, avancés et de haute école 
soient d’environ comme 8 et 3 sont a 1. 


Dans les cas ot les enfants habitent trop loin de l’école, les contribuables peuvent décider 
par le vote s’ils doivent leur fournir des moyens de transport; chaque fois que la majorité des 
contribuables consultés dans deux ou plusieurs districts contigus, décident de s’unir pour l|’éta- 
blissement d’une école de district et d’organiser le transport des écoliers, la province devra contri- 
buer la moitié du cotit de ce transport; le Conseil de l’instruction publique peut ordonner l’union 
de deux ou plusieurs districts contigus et le voiturage des écoliers; quand le nombre des districts 
ainsi unis est de trois, ou plus, le nombre des syndics peut étre porté 4 sept; le conseil de l’instruc- 
tion publique peut consacrer chaque année une somme de $5,000 pour procurer les avantages 
scolaires aux écoliers habitant des régions isolées, soit en payant leur pension dans les districts 
ov il y a des écoles, soit en payant pour leur transport. 
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Le bureau des syndics a le pouvoir, et le devoir de donner gratuitement l’enseignement 
scolaire 4 tous les résidents Agés de 6 4 20 ans, et les personnes de 20 ans ou plus, ayant la faculté 
d’en profiter s'il y a accommodation suffisante; de régler la fréquentation de l’école suivant les 
besoins de chaque classe, et de fournir aux enfants les livres et autres accessoires, si les parents 
y manquent, ces dépenses devant étre remboursées par les personnes responsables, 4 moins 
d’exemption; de fournir des prix, mais pas sur chaque matiére enseignée; de refuser |’admission 
des classes aux enfants qui n’ont pas été vaccinés. L’instituteur se renseignera sur le nombre de 
familles dans le district, le nombre d’enfants en Age de fréquenter les écoles, ainsi que le nom- 
bre et la cause des absences, etc. 


Ecoles supérieures et de grammaire.—Chaque comté a droit A une école supérieure pour chaque 
6,000 habitants; ou dans certaines circonstances, 4 une école additionnelle; tout comté peut avoir 
une école de grammaire de comté; si un comté n’a pas d’école de grammaire, le conseil de l’instruc- 
tion publique peut y établir une école supérieure additionnelle, mais une école de grammaire et 
une école supérieure ne peuvent ¢étre établies dans une méme paroisse, 4 moins de circonstances 
spéciales, la contribution provinciale au traitement d’un instituteur ayant ses brevets d’école 
supérieure ou d’école de grammaire est de $250 par année pour les sept premiéres années, et plus 
tard, de $275 par année, pourvu que les syndics paient au moins autant; pour l’instituteur d’une 
école de grammaire de comté porteur d’un brevet d’école de grammaire et se conformant au 
programme d’enseignement, $350 par année pour les sept premiéres années et ensuite, $400 par 
année; cependant, cet octroi ne peut étre donné A plus de quatre instituteurs dans une méme 
école de grammaire. Toutes les écoles bénéficieront du fonds scolaire du comté; la fréquentation 
des écoles supérieures, 4 partir de la septiéme classe et au-deld, sera gratuite pour tous les habi- 
tants de la ou des paroisses ov est située l’école; les écoles de grammaire de comté sont gratuites 
pour tous les enfants du comté, 4 partir dela neuviéme classe. Le conseil de l’instruction publique 
peut contribuer & la formation d’une bibliothéque un montant égal A la moitié de celui dépensé 
par le district, mais ne peut dépasser $20. 


Caractére des écoles.—Toutes les écoles seront neutres. Dans les villes of le nombre des 
enfants enrdlés dépasse 2,000 le conseil de instruction publique pourra engager un directeur; 
dans les cas oti le nombre des enfants entre 6 et 20 ans (outre les aveugles, les sourds et les muets) 
ne dépasse pas 12 et ot la moyenne de fréquentation n’atteint pas 6, il ne sera pas ouvert d’école, 
& moins d’une permission spéciale, pourvu que l’assemblée scolaire annuelle soit tenue et qu’a 
chaque assemblée scolaire soient votés les fonds nécessaires au voiturage des enfants jusqu’A 
l’école la plus rapprochée, et au paiement des contributions exigées par cette école. 


Travaux manuels.—La province donne un octroi au moins égal 4 la moitié de la somme 
dépensée pour I’outillage des cours d’enseignement manuel ou ménager; un instituteur qualifié 
en enseignement manuel regoit une gratification de $50 en plus de son octroi provincial; s'il 
enseigne dans plusieurs écoles et consacre tout son temps 4 cet enseignement, sa gratification 
sera de $200 par année; les instituteurs suivant des cours dans des écoles d’enseignement manuel 
approuvées ont droit au remboursement de leurs dépenses de voyage, & l’égal de ceux qui vont 
a lécole normale; les instituteurs qui ont un brevet d’enseignement de l’histoire naturelle et de 
Vagriculture et qui donnent cet enseignement dans les jardins de I’école ont droit & Voctroi du 
gouvernement fédéral 4 l’enseignement agricole, et les syndics ont droit & leur part de cet octroi 
pour les dépenses encourues dans l’entretien des jardins, ete. Ce travail est sous la direction 
du directeur de l’agriculture élémentaire. L’enseignement est sous le contréle général du ministre 
de l’Agriculture, mais en autant qu'il affecte les écoles publiques, il se trouve sous la direction 
du directeur général de l’enseignement. I] peut étre accordé des bourses, de $50 pour les femmes 
et $75 pour les hommes, aux instituteurs désignés pour suivre des cours de trois mois aux colléges 
Macdonald, de Guelph, ete. 


Ecoles centralisées.—Si trois districts scolaires, ou plus, s’unissent pour l’établissement d’une 
école centrale avec jardin et classe de travaux manuels, la province peut accorder un octroi addi- 
tionnel de $1,000 par année, outre toutes les allocations pour le voiturage des enfants, et pour 
les cours manuels, mais le total de tous les octrois 4 tous les districts combinés ne peut 
dépasser $7,000 par année. 


QUEBEC 


__ Université de Bishop’s College—Le chapitre 4 autorise la province & donner A l’université 
Bishop’s College une somme n’excédant pas cent mille dollars, payable par versements annuels 
de vingt mille dollars chacun, 4 prélever sur les recettes ordinaires annuelles. 


Loi des subventions aux colleges classiques.—Le chapitre 5 définit le collége classique comme 
toute institution d’enseignement secondaire actuellement existante et reconnue comme telle par 
le comité catholique du conseil de l’instruction publique. I] est loisible au lieutenant-gouverneur 
en conseil d’attribuer annuellement, aux fins de la présente loi, une somme n’excédant pas $230,000 
payable 4 méme le fonds consolidé du revenu, et & l’expiration de chaque année scolaire il peut 
étre octroyé $10,000 4 chaque collége dfiiment reconnu. Le lieutenant-gouverneur en conseil 
peut mettre annuellement 4 la disposition du comité protestant de l’instruction publique pour 
distribution aux écoles protestantes une somme n’excédant pas $40,000, & prendre sur le crédit 
ci-dessus. Cette subvention est applicable 4 l’aménagement ou & la création de cabinets et de 
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laboratoires de sciences, 4 l’achat de livres et, de facon générale, ou perfectionnement de I’ensei- 
gnement secondaire. Tout collége subventionné doit, autant qu'il lui est possible, envoyer, 
chaque année, aux écoles normales supérieures, de Québec, de Montréal ou d’ailleurs, des éléves 
ou professeurs qui se destinent a l’enseignement secondaire, pour y obtenir les diplémes de compé- 
tence qui y sont décernés. Un collége classique peut appliquer une partie de la subvention qu’il 
recoit au paiement de l’instruction qu’il a donnée gratuitement pendant l’année scolaire a des 
éléves pauvres. A l’expiration de chaque année scolaire tout collége classique subventionné doit 
transmettre au surintendant de l’instruction publique, un état indiquant le nom de ses profes- 
seurs diplémés d’une école normale supérieure. 


Loi de Vinstruction publique.—Le chapitre 46 amende la loi de l’instruction publique, statuts 
revisés de 1909, comme suit: les mots «école», «école publique» ou «école sous contréle» dési- 
gnent toute école sous le contréle des commissaires ou des syndics d’écoles; les mots «école sub- 
ventionnée » signifient toute école privée qui regoit une allocation du gouvernement sur les fonds 
votés pour l’éducation; les mots «école primaire élémentaire» et les mots «école primaire supplé- 
mentaire» désignent toute école de l’un ou l’autre de ces degrés dont le programme d’études est 
déterminé par le comité catholique du conseil de Vinstruction publique; les mots «école élémen- 
taire» désignent toute école primaire élémentaire; les mots «école modéle» toute école primaire 
intermédiaire, et les mots «école académique» ou «académie», toute école primaire supérieure 
dont le programme d’études est déterminé par le conseil de l’instruction publique. Chaque 
comité fera des réglements (sujets 4 l’approbation de la province) pour déterminer ce qui cons- 
titue chacune des écoles mentionnées, et aussi ce qui constitue une école maternelle. Les dipld- 
mes décernés par le bureau central des examinateurs catholiques pour les écoles élémentaires et 
modéles conférent le droit d’enseigner dans cette école primaire élémentaire, et les diplomes 
décernés pour une école académique conférent le droit d’enseigner dans toute école primaire 
complémentaire. Tout enfant peut fréquenter l’école primaire complémentaire ou, suivant le 
cas, ’école modéle ou académique de sa municipalité, mais nul enfant résidant hors de larron- 
dissement ot est située l’école ne peut la fréquenter s’il n’a les connaissances requises pour en 
suivre les cours. Les écoles primaires complémentaires et les écoles modéles ou académiques, 
ainsi que celles établies en vertu des articles 2766 et 2767 (écoles de filles établies par les commis- 
saires ou syndics dans leur district, A part des écoles de garcons, ou les écoles de gargons a part 
celles des filles, ou les écoles appartenant 4 une section religieuse et placées sous |’administration 
de commissaires ou syndies) comptent chacune pour un arrondissement scolaire. La rétribu- 
tion mensuelle doit étre uniforme pour toutes les écoles élémentaires ou primaires élémentaires 
d’une méme muncipalité. Pour les écoles élémentaires ou primaires élémentaires, la rétribution 
ne doit en aucun cas excéder cinquante cents par mois, mais elle ne doit pas étre moindre de 5 
cents par mois; elle peut étre plus élevée pour les écoles primaires complémentaires, les écoles 
modéles et les écoles académiques. La rétribution mensuele est exigible pour tout enfant de 
sept A quatorze ans qui assiste ou non 4 l’école, 4 moins qu’il n’en soit exempt en vertu de l’article 
2743 (pour indigence, surdité, mutité, cecité, maladie, absence de la municipalité, pour suivre 
d’autres écoles comme pensionnaire, ete.) et pour chaque écolier de 5 4 7 ou de 14 4 16 ans et pour 
celui de 16 4 18 ans qui suit les cours primaires complémentaires ou les cours modéles ou acadé- 
miques d’une école de sa municipalité. Mais aucun enfant de 7 A 14 ans ne peut étre renvoyé 
de l’école pour défaut de paiement de cette contribution. S’il s’agit d’une cotisation pour lachat 
ou la construction d’une école primaire complémentaire ou d’une école modéle ou académique, 
arrondissement ot cette école est située est d’abord imposé pour la somme qui aurait été néces- 
saire pour une école élémentaire ou une école primaire élémentaire, selon le cas; le surplus néces- 
saire doit étre imposé sur l’ensemble de la municipalité, arrondissement payant sa quote-part 
comme les autres. Deux municipalités scolaires ou plus peuvent s’unir pour construire ou entre- 
tenir une école, laquelle est alors sous le contrdéle de la corporation scolaire de la municipalité 
ov elle est située, mais les commissaires ou syndics d’écoles de l’autre ou des autres municipalités 
qui se sont unies pour contribuer 4 la construction ou 4 l’entretien de telle école, ont le droit 
d’étre représentés par un ou plusieurs d’entre eux, aux séances de la commission scolaire de la 
municipalité ow celle-ci est située, de prendre part A la discussion et de voter sur toutes les ques- 
tions se rapportant 4 l’administration de cette école. Par l’article 2944 la province avait le droit 
d’attribuer & lenseignement primaire 2,500,000 acres de terres domaniales, le produit de leur 
vente devant éte employé & la création d’un capital placé 4 4 pour cent par année et devant rap- 
porter annuellement $180,000, le capital et le revenu devant former un fonds d’instruction publique 
placé, en obligations fédérales ou provinciales ou autres valeurs de tout repos. Par la loi de 1922, 
le revenu du dit fonds doit étre employé 4 développer l’instruction élémentaire dans les muni- 
cipalités pauvres; 4 aider les écoles dont sont appelés 4 bénéficier les classes ouvriéres dans les 
cités et les villes; & aider A la création, par les commissions scolaires, d’écoles primaires complé- 
mentaires ou d’académies dans les municipalités pauvres, jusqu’A concurrence de $20,000; a 
améliorer la condition des instituteurs; 4 fournir gratuitement les livres de classe, et, générale- 
ment, & répandre d’une maniére plus efficace l’instruction élémentaire dans toute la province. 
Les écoles normales catholiques donneront des brevets de capacité pour les écoles primaires élé- 
mentaires et les écoles primaires complémentaires, et les écoles normales protestantes, pour les 
écoles élémentaires, modéles, primaires intermédiaires, académiques ou primaires supérieures, 
et le surintendant doit délivrer un brevet de capacité & tout éléve d’une école normale qui a ob- 
tenu du principal qui la dirige, un certificat constatant qu’il y a suivi avec succés un cours régu- 
lier d’études. Les commissaires ou les syndics d’écoles peuvent s’unir dans le but d’établir une 
ou plusieurs écoles primaires complémentaires ou académies. 
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Fonds des écoles élémentaires.—Le chapitre 47 amende article 2947 des statuts refondus 
de 1909 en pourvoyant 4 ce que l’octroi annuel aux écoles élémentaires soit de $200,000 au lieu 
de $150,000, et ce Jusqu’dA ce que le revenu annuel du fonds des écoles élémentaires ait atteint 
$150,000. 


Loi des cours professtonnels.—Le chapitre 54 donne au lieutenant-gouverneur en conseil le 
pouvoir d’encourager, au moyen de subventions spéciales et annuelles, la création et le maintien 
de cours professionnels dans toute municipalité scolaire. Il ne peut étre payé aucune subvention 
pour le maintien de cours professionnels dans une école publique & moins qu’une somme au 
moins égale n’ait été dépensée pour les mémes fins dans cette école; les corporations municipales 
sont autorisées 4 adopter des réglements pourvoyant a l’octroi et au paiement des deniers que les 
écoles sont tenues de fournir pour avoir droit 4 la subvention spéciale susmentionnée. Les cours 
professionnels sont soumis 4 la surveillance et 4 l’inspection de tout fonctionnaire nommé A cette 
fin par le lieutenant-gouverneur en conseil, qui pourra aussi nommer des professeurs et directeurs 
aux mémes fins. Seules les écoles publiques peuvent bénéficier de cette subvention. 


Ecoles des beaux-arts de Québec et de Montréal.—Le chapitre 55 autorise le lieutenant-gouver- 
neur en conseil a établir une école des beaux-arts dans chacune des cités de Montréal et de Québee, 
et pour leur bon fonctionnement 4 nommer un conseil supérieur de cinq membres, pour trois ans, 
ainsi que le personnel nécessaire. 


Lot des concours littéraires et scientifiques.—Le chapitre 55 autorise l’institution de concours 
littéraires et scientifiques et une somme de $5,000 par année est affectée annuellement & ces fins. 


ONTARIO 


Loi du ministére de Vinstruction publique.-—Le chapitre 985, article 2, de 1922, amende cette 
loi en ce qui concerne la répartition de la subvention aux écoles rurales publiques ou séparées, 
pourvoyant 4 un mode plus équitable de distribution en permettant au ministre de tenir compte 
des circonstances particuliéres 4 chaque école. Un autre amendement pourvoit A ce que, en 
opérant la classification des établissements scolaires régie par l’article 6 de cette loi, le ministre 
puisse, avec la sanction du gouvernement provincial, déclarer que toute école publique ou séparée 
dun village, ou d’une ville dont la population ne dépasse pas 2,000 Ames, soit qualifiée école rurale 
soit publique soit séparée. 


Lot des écoles publiques.—Telle qu’amendée en 1921, cette loi permettait A cette partie d’un 
district rural se trouvant contigu 4 une ville, par l’intermédiaire des commissaires décoles, de 
faire des arrangements avec la commission urbaine pour l’usage conjoint de certaines écoles; 
elle disposait aussi que tous les biens d’une commission scolaire quelconque située dans le terri- 
toire d’un district scolaire cantonal, appartiendraient de plein droit & la commission scolaire 
cantonale. Le chapitre 98 de 1922 rend la commission scolaire cantonale responsable de toutes: 
les dettes et obligations de chacune des sections scolaires du canton, et les dettes de chaque com= 
mission doivent étre payées au moyen d’une cotisation générale de toute la propriété imposable 
pour fins scolaires dans le canton. Un autre amendement de la loi permet l’union de deux ou 
plusieurs sections scolaires, comprenant une municipalité urbaine afin de pourvoir aux cas ott 
une municipalité urbaine est mieux en état de faire face aux besoins du plus grand nombre. Cet 
arrondissement scolaire peut se composer de plusieurs parties de plusieurs cantons et d’une ville 
voisine ou peu éloignée, avec l’approbation des sections suburbaines, et pourvu que chaque 
section, consultée réguliérement ait approuvé formellement le projet d’union. Un autre amen- 
dement permet d’admettre 4 une école un éléve qui réside en dehors de I’arrondissement si l’ins- 
pecteur certifie qu’il y a de la place pour cet éléve, et si cette école lui est plus facilement acces- 
sible que celle de sa section; dans ce cas, les parents ou tuteurs seront cotisés pour fins scolaires 
par la municipalité ou ils sont domiciliés mais la corporation scolaire devra rembourser 4 sa voisine 
toute cotisation ainsi pergue, jusqu’A concurrence de ce qui est due Ai celle-ci. 


Loi des écoles centralisées.—Un amendement A cette loi pourvoit A ce que, dans les cas of un 
district d’écoles centralisées couvre une municipalité urbaine et une municipalité rurale, ou une ou 
plusieurs parties de l’une et de l’autre, la commission des écoles centralisées devra avant de faire une 
émission d’obligations obtenir le consentement du conseil de chaque municipalité urbaine et se 
conformer & toutes les formalités régissant l’émission de débentures par une municipalité urbaine. 


Loi des hautes écoles.—Un amendement A cette loi autorise tout conseil de comté, sur requéte 
des deux tiers des contribuables d’une municipalité ou d’une partie de municipalité, restée atta- 
chée 4 ce comté et contigué a un arrondissement de haute école de ville ou de village de ce comté, 
d’unir la dite municipalité, ou partie de la dit emunicipalité, au dit arrondissement pour fins de 
haute école, l’union devant s’effectuer le premier jour de janvier suivant Vexpiration des six mois 
écoulés aprés l’adoption du réglement. Un autre amendement & la loi des hautes écoles pourvoit 
a létablissement d’un canton dans un district fédéral provisoire, comme district de haute école, 
la commission d’administration devant se composer de six membres nommés par le conseil du 
canton. Un autre amendement de la loi des hautes écoles a trait aux éléves du comté fréquentant 
une haute école qui n’est pas du district scolaire auquel appartient leur municipalité; quand la 
municipalité n’est pas comprise en entier dans le district scolaire, l’article de la loi couvrant la 
cotisation pour fins de haute école ne s’applique qu’a cette partie de la municipalité qui n’est 
pas comprise dans le district de la haute école, pourvu que la contribution ne soit pas exigible la ot le 
conseil de comté donne un octroi au lieu de l’équivalent de la subvention votée par la législature. 
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Loi de Venseignement industriel de 1420.—Les articles 17 et 20 restent en vigueur et formeront 
partie de la loi des écoles d’apprentissage de 1921. 


Loi de la fréquentation scolaire—Le conseil de chaque canton doit nommer un ou plusieurs 
officiers chargés spécialement de la fréquentation scolaire, mais sans préjudice aux pouvoirs et 
aax attributions du fonctionnaire provincial nommé aux mémes fonctions; dans les territoires 
non organisés municipalement, le bureau des syndics de l’école publique ou séparée peut nommer 
un officier de fréquentation scolaire, et les syndics peuvent nommer un officier de fréquentation 
pour chaque école publique ou séparée employant au moins 5 instituteurs. 


Loi de retraite des instituteurs et des inspecteurs.—Deux des dispositions de cette loi ont été 
modifiées. D’une part, les années de service antérieures au premier avril 1917, comporteront, 
au regard de la retraite, pour six mois de service chacune. D’autre part, les héritiers d’un insti- 
tuteur ou d’un inspecteur décédé avant d’avoir obtenu sa retraite, recevront le remboursement 
intégral des sommes versées par lui au fonds de retraite, auxquelles s’ajoutera l’intérét a 5 p.c. 


Loi des écoles pour les sourds et pour les aveugles—Une modification de cette loi permet 
Vadoption de réglements autorisant le paiement des frais de voyage, de vétement et de séjour des 
écoliers indigents pendant les vacances, aux frais dela municipalité, quia le pouvoir de les récupérer. 


Loi des écoles séparées—Un amendement permet 4 la commission de limiter le nombre des 
syndies & six dans les villes divisées en quartiers; 14 ott une résolution en ce sens est adoptée, 
Vélection des syndics se fait par tous les contribuables de la municipalité supportant les éccles 
séparées; on peut déterminer par tirage au sort ceux des syndics qui devront se retirer 
afin de permettre une élection; 4 l’avenir, trois nouveaux syndics seront élus chaque année. 


‘Loi des sites scolaires.—Cette loi a été modifiée de maniére 4 donner aux syndics des écoles 
séparées des pouvoirs égaux 4 ceux des écoles publiques, en matiére d’expropriation. 


MANITOBA 


Bien-étre de Venfance-—Le chapitre 2 est la refonte des lois protectrices de l’enfance. I] 
erée un service de bien-étre public et un directeur du bien-étre de l’enfance, ayant mission de 
surveiller l’application de la loi. Il peut établir des refuges ou foyers pour les enfants négligés, 
faibles d’esprit et tous enfants qui sont A la charge de la province; le personnel de ce service doit 
comprendre un médecin d’expérience dans les maladies mentales; un bureau de surveillance, 
composé de 5 ou 7 membres (dont un catholique romain) dont les fonctions sont honoriques et 
dont le directeur et le médecin sont membres, chargé d’étudier les conditions physiques, mentales 
et morales des enfants & la charge de la province. Il pourvoit & la création de tribunaux pour 
les jeunes délinquants et & la nomination des juges qui doivent les présider; il autorise aussi 
l’établissement d’une maison de détention pour les prévenus en attendant leur comparution 
devant le tribunal. Un enfant peut étre arrété sans mandat et gardé A la maison de détention 
en attendant sa comparution, s’il a déserté, s’il est en mauvaise compagnie, s’il est sans gfte, sil 
ne recoit pas les soins médicaux dont il a besoin, s’il mendie, s’il est employé contrairement a la 
loi, s’il fréquente certains lieux malfamés, s’il ne fréquente pas régulicrement |’école ou si de toute 
maniére sa conduite est vraiment répréhensible. C’est la municipalité qui paie les frais de la 
détention temporaire. Le public n’est pas admis au procés de ces enfants. Les enfants de 
mentalité défectucuse sont classés en trois catégories: les idiots, les imbéciles et les faibles d’es- 
prit. Le directeur doit s’efforcer de remonter aux sources de chaque cas d’infirmité physique 
chez les enfants et le ministre doit prendre les moyens de faire étudier ces cas afin de donner 
aux infirmes une éducation spéciale. Toute organisation ou tout agent qui désire placer de jeunes 
immigrés doit d’abord en obtenir l’autorisation et déposer un cautionnement de $500 au_trésor 
du ministére. L’enfant placé est enregistré comme A la charge de la province et l’organisation 
est responsable de son entretien. Il y a une amende contre l’importation d’enfants, infirmes 
ou criminels. Une amende de $500 est imposable 4 quiconque, maltraite un enfant placé. Le 
chapitre donne aussi les conditions auxquelles peuvent étre incorporées les organisations du 
bien-étre de l’enfance. Une pénalité est décrétée contre ceux qui maltraitent ou négligent les 
enfants ou qui cherchent 4 les détourner de leurs devoirs. 


Loi des écoles publiques.—Le chapitre 15 modifie la loi des écoles publiques en ce qui con- 
cerne le renvoi des écoliers réfractaires; pour ce qui est de la nomination de cotiseurs par la com- 
mission des taxes du Manitoba, dans les territoires non organisés, les syndics de chaque district 
scolaire doivent chaque année obtenir de la commission l’autorisation de prélever par cotisation 
toutes les sommes nécessaires au. maintien des écoles, et la commission décrétera le taux de cotisa- 
tion qu’elle jugera raisonnable; si les syndics négligent ce devoir, la Commission pourra agir proprio 
motu. Lors de l’érection d’une nouvelle municipalité, tout district scolaire qui, par suite de 
cette érection, tombe sous les réglements de deux municipalités, ou qui est en partie dans une 
municipalité organisée et partie dans un territoire non organisé, devient par le fait méme un 
district d’union scolaire. L’association des syndics d’écoles du Manitoba regoit un octroi de 
$4,000 par année. Le district scolaire n° 1 de Winnipeg est autorisé 4 créer un fonds de pension 
pour ses fonctionnaires et employés autres que les instituteurs, comprenant les directeurs et 
les sous-directeurs du district, et dans son budget annuel le district peut porter les sommes néces- 
saires au maintien de ce fonds de pension. Le district est autorisé 4 garantir le paiement de 
cette pension et A recevoir des dons et legs au bénéfice du dit fonds. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Bureau de protection de l’ enfance.—Le chapitre 5 pourvoit 4 la création d’un bureau de protec- 
tion de l’enfance, dirigé par un commissaire et son personnel, sous le contréle d’un ministre, 
lequel sera chargé (a) del’application de la loi de protection de l’enfance; (b) de la loi des tribunaux 
pour enfants et (c) de la loi de l’allocation aux méres. 


Loi de Venseignement secondaire.—Par le chapitre 46, cette loi est modifiée de maniére 4 
porter de $1.50 4 $4 par jour et par professeur l’octroi 4 tout district possédant une haute école 
ou un institut collégial, pourvu que, dans les cas ott l’école enseigne les matiéres du degré VIII, 
ce qui nécessite un nombre additionnel d’instituteurs, l’octroi spécifié ci-dessus ne sera payé 
que pour un des instituteurs additionnels: quant aux autres instituteurs, ils auront droit 4 l’oc- 
troi ordinaire selon la loi des subventions scolaires, une moyenne de 35 éléves dans le degré VIII 
étant considérée suffisante pour constituer une école. 


Lot des écoles.—Le chapitre 47 abroge les articles 184, 185 et 186 de la loi des écoles, concer- 
nant l’enseignement manuel, industriel et callisthénique. L’article 203 donnant aux syndics 
qui maintiennent une classe exclusivement pour les éléves passés le degré VII, le droit de perce- 
voir une rétribution mensuelle, est modifié de maniére 4 exempter de la rétribution les éléves du 
degré VIII. L’article 204 concernant l’admission dans une école d’un enfant venant d’un dis- 
trict ot il n’y a pas d’organisation scolaire et permettant d’exiger de lui une contribution de 15 
eae par jour au lieu de 10, et les articles 211 et 212, concernant les maladies contagieuses, sont 
abrogés. 


Lot de fréquentation scolaire.—Le chapitre 48 modifie les articles 3, 6, 16, 18, 19, 21, 22 et 25, 
rendant la fréquentation obligatoire, et portant de 14 4 15 ans la limite de cette obligation; un 
registre doit étre tenu contenant toutes les informations utiles concernant les enfants n’ayant 
pas atteint cet Age. 


Lot de la cotisation scolaire.—Le chapitre 49 modifie la loi en ce qui concerne la commission 
des cotiseurs, la preuve, les pénalités et la rémunération des cotiseurs. 


Loi des subventions scolaires—Le chapitre 50 modifie la loi des subventions scolaires en auto- 
risant un octroi de $200 a4 tout district, en dehors d’une municipalité de cité, ville ou village, qui 
construit une maison pour la résidence de l’instituteur; article un en vertu duquel la province 
contribuait un tiers de la construction du logement de l’instituteur dans les districts pauvres, est 
abrogé; 4 Vartice exigeant une fréquentation moyenne de 20 éléves par instituteur dans toute 
école de deux classes ou plus, il est ajouté un paragraphe, stipulant que dans les classes 4 l’usage 
saben des éléves ayant dépassé le degré VII, la fréquentation moyenne doit étre d’au moins 
15 éléves. 


Loi de l’enseignement vocationnel.—Le chapitre 51 modifie la loi de l’enseignement vocation- 
nel; certaines défenses sont faites aux membres du comité de l’enseignement vocationnel et cer- 
taines pénalités sont infligées. 


ALBERTA 


Ordonnances scclaires.—Le chapitre 62 modifie la loi des ordonnances en ajoutant les écoles 
techniques, les écoles de commerce et les expositions scolaires A la liste des institutions placées 
Sous l’autorité du département de l’instruction publique; en permettant aux syndics de faire 
payer une contribution mensuelle de $3 par mois aux éléves fréquentant les classes au-dessus du 
degré VII, s’ils ne sont pas du district et si leurs parents ou tuteurs n’habitent pas dans un dis- 
trict dépourvu d’organisation scolaire; et en substituant au nom «école secondaire centralisée », 
celui de «haute école rurale». 


Loi des subventions scolaires.—Cette loi est modifiée par le chapitre 63; tout district possé- 
dant des classes exclusivement pour travaux de haute école et dont le nombre d’instituteurs ne 
dépassait pas 12, recevait autrefois une allocation de $2 par jour et par instituteur; et de $1.50 
par jour et par instituteur quand ce nombre dépassait 12. Par la modification de 1922, le nom- 
bre des instituteurs est élevé 4 30. Dans l’ancienne loi, l’octroi aux écoles techniques et écoles 
du soir employant moins de 30 instituteurs était de 50 p.c. du traitement payé 4 cet instituteur, 
mais seulement jusqu’A concurrence de $200. Pour l’enseignement des sujets techniques et 
vocationnels approuvés, en dehors des matiéres scolaires ordinaires, cet octroi pouvait atteindre 
60 p.c., mais était limité 4 $250. La modification de 1922 fait disparaftre ces limites. 
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Loi des écoles publiques.—Le chapitre 64 des statuts de 1922 est une refonte compléte de la 
loi des écoles publiques. II définit comme district municipal toute corporation municipale autre 
qu’une municipalité de ville ou de village. L’arrondissement de haute école est constitué par 
la fusion de deux ou plusieurs districts scolaires pour fins de haute école. Ecole publique est le 
terme qui s’applique A toute école ou collége, autre qu’une école normale, établie et maintenue 
conformément aux dispositions de la loi des écoles publiques. Le ministére de l’instruction 
publique est une section de l’administration présidée par un ministre. Le personnel de cette 
section se compose d’un sous-ministre, d’un surintendant, d’inspecteurs, etc. Le ministére appli- 
que la loi, dirige les écoles normales, décerne les brevets d’instituteurs et dirige les travaux du 
Conseil de l’instruction publique. Le surintendant a la surveillance et la direction des inspec- 
teurs et de toutes les écoles publiques et normales, etc. Un conseil de l’instruction publique, 
composé du ministre et des autres membres de |’exécutif, et du surintendant comme secrétaire, 
fait les réglements, les programmes d’étude, crée les districts scolaires, etc. Entr’autres attri- 
butions, le conseil peut fusionner deux ou plusieurs districts voisins (& la demande des syndics) 
dans le but de créer un arrondissement de haute école; établir des hautes écoles dans tout district 
scolaire ou arrondissement de haute école, pourvu qu’il s’y trouve 15 éléves aptes 4 les fréquenter; 
d’établir des écoles supérieures ayant une classe pour l’enseignement des matiéres du dernier 
cours des écoles publiques et des matiéres des deux premiéres années de haute école, pourvu qu’il 
y ait au moins 8 éléves qualifiés pour la haute école; nommer des syndics officiels. 


Les districts scolaires sont généralement classifiés en: (1) districts scolaires municipaux; 
(2) districts scolaires fusionnés et (3) districts scolaires ruraux. Les districts scolaires munici- 
paux sont subdivisés en (a) districts urbains de premiére classe, comprenant les municipalités 
urbaines ot la fréquentation moyenne n’est pas inférieure 4 1,000; (b) les districts urbains de 
deuxiéme classe, oti la fréquentation moyenne n’est pas inférieure & 250; (c) ceux de troisiéme 
classe, ot la fréquentation moyenne n’atteint pas 250 éléves; (d) les districts scolaires munici- 
paux, comprenant toutes les municipalités de district, excepté celles des districts urbains. Les 
districts scolaires ruraux sont subdivisés en: (a) districts scolaires ruraux réguliérement orga- 
nisés; (b) districts soutenus partie par l’aide provinciale et partie par cotisation locale; (c) 
districts maintenus sans cotisation locale. Un district scolaire collectif est celui qui est formé 
en tout ou en partie par des terres possédées et exploitées en commun, sous le systéme de la collec- 
tivité ou de la tribu. Ces districts sont administrés par un syndic officiel. La contribution 
provinciale est de $460 pour les districts de premiére classe; $520 pour ceux de deuxiéme classe; 
$565 pour ceux de troisiéme classe, le tout basé sur le nombre d’instituteurs, de dentistes et d’in- 
firmiéres employés chaque jour aux écoles autres que celles du soir; les districts scolaires munici- 
paux recoivent $580 sur une base semblable; les districts ruraux réguliérement organisés regoi- 
vent aussi $580; l’allocation est susceptible d’étre réduite si le pourcentage de la fréquentation 
n’atteint pas 40 et si l’instituteur n’a pas enseigné tout le temps. Dans le cas des écoles secou- 
rues, ou des écoles collectives, le traitement de chaque instituteur doit étre voté par la législature, 
de méme que le cotit des appareils nécessaires pour l’enseignement de sujets spéciaux. Il en 
est ainsi des secours aux bibliothéques scolaires, de l’établissement d’écoles techniques ou de 
hautes écoles, du transport des enfants, de la construction d’écoles, et de toutes les dépenses des 
écoles normales. 


Le bureau des syndics doit se composer de 7 membres dans les districts de premiére classe; 
de 5 membres dans ceux de deuxiéme classe* de 3 membres dans ceux de troisiéme classe; de 
5 membres dans les districts municipaux, et de 6 membres dans les districts formés de la fusion 
de deux districts, trois élus étant par chaque municipalité; si la fusion comprend un district rural 
et un district municipal, il y aura 5 syndics élus par tous les contribuables. Un arrondissement 
de haute école a un bureau composé de deux représentants de chacun des districts qui le compo- 

ent. 
8 


Un bureau de syndics a les pouvoirs et attributions de: payer pour le soin des dents; payer 
une pension aux instituteurs; établir et administrer un collége affilié (approuvé) dans un dis- 
trict scolaire municipal; nommer un inspecteur municipal; pourvoir au transport des éléves; 
établir un cours avancé de culture physique; établir des écoles techniques et des cours d’instruc- 
tion spéciale et de nommer un comité consultatif; établir des écoles du soir pour personnes de 
15 ans ou plus. Chaque école doit avoir au moins un instituteur pour 40 éléves. L’école doit 
étre gratuite et neutre, aucune croyance ou aucun dogme religieux n’y étant enseignés. Aucun 
membre du clergé de n’importe quelle secte n’est éligible aux fonctions de surintendant de l’ins- 
truction publique, d’inspecteur, d’instituteur ou de syndic. La fréquentation de l’école est 
obligatoire pour les enfants (sauf quelques exceptions) au-dessus de sept ans et au-dessous de 
quinze ans, chaque jour, pendant les heures réguliéres de classe. Toute contravention 4 cette 
obligation est punissable d’une amende de $10, chaque journée d’absence constitutant une offense 
distincte et séparée. 


. 
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PREFACE 


Two special features distinguish this fourth annual report of the Education Statistics Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from previous reports. First, the 1921 census returns of 
school attendance and illiteracy are now available for use as a means of checking and also inter- 
preting the figures collected, under varying nomenclature, and often for specific rather than 
general purposes, by the different departments of education. What has seemed to be the most 
relevant of the census statistics have been reproduced in Tables 4 to 7, 12, 13, 24 and 25 and 
illustrated in the chart on page 17 of the report. A study of them will reveal a satisfactory 
correspondence with departmental figures. This correspondence is shown not so much in the 
absolute data, (which are for a different period from that of the school year of the different pro- 
vinces) as in their relative significance. The second feature is the fact that for the first time all 
the provinces now supply data on ages and grades under a common nomenclature or in terms 
easily equated; while eight provinces supply minute data on age, grade and sex, which, with 
the data on attendance, now capable of interpretation in the light of the census figures and the 
census data on illiteracy, make possible a truly scientific study of general education in Canada. 
A summary of the age-grade distribution of nearly a million and a quarter Canadian school 
children is given in Table 15, while rural and urban age-grade distributions are compared in 
Tables 26, and 27, and the age-grade distributions of the two sexes are compared in Tables 46 
and 47. In juxtaposition to these tables are placed related census tables on illiteracy and school 
attendance, the former of which may be said to consist of information about the persons not at 
school, and the latter to show the chief of the many causes determining the nature of the dis- 
tribution. 


It has been found possible to make the section on Secondary Education more complete 
than in previous reports. Historical material is given in Tables 65, 67 and 68 to illustrate the 


trend of secondary subjects of study. Some important facts are brought out in these tables, 
notably an apparent gain of literary over scientific studies during the last few years. 


The section on Higher Education has also been enlarged so as to include a historical table of 
Staff and Students of Universities (Table 119) and degrees conferred in the different faculties of 
individual universities (Table 121). 


The report is in two parts, with introductory notes by way of a glossary of terms and a 
summary of certain regulations in different provinces. Part I consists of a review of educational 
activities during the year in each province; a summary of activities for the whole Dominion ana 
of higher institutions, private schools and national movements. To this is appended a summary 
of educational legislation during the year. Part Il consists of statistical tables in fourteen 
sections. The first four sections show the activities in regular publicly controlled schools; the 
fifth deals with secondary education; sections Six to Hight deal with special educational organiza- 
tions including consolidation, special classes and institutions, school hygiene and technica] 
education; sections Nine and Ten with teachers; section Eleven with the cost of school support; 
section Twelve with higher education; section Thirteen with private schools; and section Fourteen 
with Indian schools. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTES—DEFINITION OF TERMS AND SUMMARY OF 
EDUCATIONAL REGULATIONS 


Definition of Terms 


Academy.—In Nova Scotia, a pure high school free to all qualified pupils in the county where situated; 
in Quebec, a school equipped to teach the work of every grade in the primary schools: that is, to 
the end of year 8 in Roman Catholic Schools and year 11 in the Protestant schools. In other 
provinces, academy generally means a private institution such as a boys’ or girls’ college, etc. 

Affiliated College-—An institution doing work of university grade, and in the case of the professiona 
collezes, work leading to a professional degree; the degrees of an affiliated college are conferred 
by the university to which it is affiliated. In most Canadian affiliated colleges (not professional 
colleges), work below university grade is also done; that is, the college often carries on the prep- 
aration of pupils from the high school entrance year through the high school grades and matricu- 
lation work up to the completion of undergraduate work and a degree in Arts or in some other 
faculty. Commercial work also is sometimes done in these colleges. 

Annezed College-—In Quebec, a college is said to be annexed when the university merely approves the 
curriculum and by-laws, is represented at the examinations, and sanctions the diplomas awarded 
by these colleges. 

Associated College.—In Quebec, an associated college is an affiliated college situated outside the province. 

Assisted School.—In British Columbia, a school of which the teacher’s salary is paid entirely by the 
Government. 

Business College—In Canada the term is generally applied to a private institution teaching any or all 
forms of commercial work with the literary preparation for that work. These institutions 
generally confer their own diplomas, while also preparing students for public examinations such as 
those for the Civil Service, and chartered accountants. 

City School Superintendeni.—An experienced teacher appointed by the school board of a city to take charge 
of all schools under that board and to act as an expert advisor to the board; he bears the same 
relation to all the schools that the principal bears to one school. 

Classroom.—In New Brunswick, a small room attached to the school room to which pupils are withdrawn 
from time to time to be drilled by the class room assistant; in other provinces, a school room in 
which the classes are taught. 

Classical College.—In Quebec this is classed as a secondary institution, but corresponds fairly closely to 
the affiliated colleges already described. It is not under the control of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Collegiate Department.—In Manitoba, a school in a town which has three teachers teaching high school 
work only, in contradistinction to ‘‘high school’’, which has only two such teachers. This 
‘‘Department’”’ is housed in the same building and under the same principal as the elementary 
classes. The latter fact distinguishes it from Collegiate Institutes, where only high school and 
technical classes are housed. 

Collegiate Institute —In Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, a pure high school (sometimes technical 
school) which has attained to a certain standard in equipment and staff; in other provinces, a 
“‘college.”’ 

Commissioners, Board of —In Quebec, where the school legislative unit is the municipality instead of the 
district or section, the regular school board is called the Board of Commissioners, while the 
dissentient board (in other provinces called the ‘‘Separate School Board’’) whether Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, is called the board of trustees. 

Commissioners, District—The educational unit which is called ‘‘school district’’ in all other provinces 
except Quebec and Ontario is in Nova Scotia called a school section. All these sections are included 
in 33 ‘‘districts’’ under district commissioners, with powers now mainly confined to altering the 
boundaries of school sections. The inspector is ez officio the secretary of the district commissioners. 

Commissioners, School.—In Nova Scotia, the name given to school boards in incorporated towns. 

Consolidation.—An amalgamation of two or more rural schools, or of rural schools with village or town 
schools, either for the purpose of uniting to strengthen the means of school support, where the 
original schools were small or poor, or for the purpose of providing a graded school and other 
advantages such as conveyance, instead of the original one-room school. In some cases (as in 
Saskatchewan) it need not be an amalgamation. The original district may be a “‘large district’’ 

with a graded school and provisions for conveyance, etc. 

Day Schools, Public Controlled, Ordinary or General——A term used in this report (the word “‘general”’ 
school is used in Nova Scotia reports) to define all day schools doing the work of the ordinary 
school grades (kindergarten and grades Ito XII) and under the control of the Department of 
Education, in contradistinction to publicly controlled technical, special and night schools, on the 
one hand, and private schools on the other; it includes all the publicly controlled primary schools 
in Quebec and ‘‘public’’, ‘‘separate’’ and ‘‘secondary’’ schools in Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
other provinces where the terms are used. 

Department of Education —Depariment of Public Instruction —The latter term is used in Quebec, the former 
term in all other provinces—to define the chief permanent central body in charge of public educa- 
tion; in Quebec the department is not under the direction of the Provincial Government, but 
linked with it through the Provincial Secretary; in the other provinces it is directly under the 
provincial government. 

District School.—In all provinces except Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario, the smallest legislative school 
unit locally governed by a board of school trustees (called ‘‘section’’ in Nova Scotia and Ontario); 
in Nova Scotia, see District Commissioners above; in Ontario it refers to a high school district; 
in Quebec it is a subdivision of the school municipality. 

District, municipal——See Commissioners, district. 

District, minor.—Formerly used in Prince Edward Island to define a school district of which the school 
enrolment and average attendance fell short of the minimum requirements. 

District poor —In New Brunswick, a school district needing a special government grant for its support. 

Division, Inspectorial_—In Nova Scotia, used for ‘‘inspectorate.’’ 

Division, School.—In British Columbia, a department or classroom in a school. 

Elementary grades.—In Quebec, the first four ‘‘years’’ in the case of Roman Catholic, and seven ‘‘years”’ 
in the case of Protestant, primary schools; in all other provinces, the grades up to and including 
Grade VIII, except in the case of Junior High Schools, where Grades VII and VIII are considered 
Junior High School grades. 

Elementary School.—A school equipped and staffed to teach the work of elementary grades. 
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Definition of Terms—Concluded 


First Class School.—Formerly in Prince Edward Island, a graded school equipped and staffed to teach 
high school as well as elementary school grades, and maintaining a certain standard of efficiency. 

General School.—See Day Schools, ete. 

Grade, School.—The subdivisions of the work of ordinary day schools. The elementary “‘grades”’ being 
in most provinces Grades I to VIII and the secondary, Grades, IX to XII. 

Graded School.—A school with more than one class room or teacher. 

High School.—Generally a school with at least one teacher devoting most of his or her time to work above 
Grade VIII; a ‘‘pure’’ high school is an institution where no other work is done below Grade IX 
(or Grade VIII with high school subjects such as Algebra and Latin). From the point of view 
of organization and administration, not of function, ‘‘high school’’ has not the same significance 
in every province. See under “‘secondary education” in the reviews of each province. In Sask- 

' atchewan, a school organized for Secondary Education only, by a district coinciding with the 
municipal limits of a town or city. 

Independent School.—In Quebec, a school not directly under the control of the Department of Public 
Instruction. The primary Independent Schools like the publicly controlled schools are classified 
as elementary, model and academies. 

Inspector.—In all provinces except Quebec and Ontario, an officer appointed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment to inspect schools in a defined area; in Ontario the county or city inspectors are appointed 
from among persons holding inspectors’ certificates and paid half their salary by the councils, 
the other half by the Government. The inspectors in unorganized areas, also secondary school 
and chief inspectors, are appointed and paid by the province; in Quebec, inspectors are appointed 
and paid by the Department of Public Instruction. 

Intermediate Grade.—In British Columbia, formerly the Third Reader (or Grades V and VI) of the 
elementary grades; also the third year of the high school grades. 

Intermediate School.—In Manitoba, a graded school with one teacher employed for high school work. 

Kindergarten Primary.—In Ontario, a school or room combining the work of the kindergarten and of Grade I, 

Model School.—In Quebec, formerly a school equipped and staffed to teach work up to the end of the 6th 
year in Roman Catholic schools, and the 9th year in Protestant schools; in Ontario, it is used 
in two different senses: (1) a training school for 3rd class teachers; (2) a school in connection with 
a normal school for practice teaching; in all other provinces, it has the last mentioned significance. 

Official Trustee.—A trustee specially appointed to deal with unusual problems in a school district or section, 
or to take the place of the regular board where the latter refuses or fails to carry out the provisions 
of the Education Act. 

Primary School.—In Quebec, the name given to the ordinary day schools under the Department of Public 
Instruction (also to certain independent schools); it is used in contradistinction to secondary 
schools, special schools and superior schools (schools of university grade), but secondary schools 
have not the same significance here as in other provinces, and the primary schools correspond 
to the general schools of other provinces. 

Public Schools.—In Ontario, elementary publicly controlled schools, as distinguished from elementary 
denominational or coloured separate schools, which are also publicly controlled. 

Rural Municipal Schools.—In British Columbia, each municipality (rural and urban) is a school district 
and the schools in every municipality are under the control of one Board of Trustees. 

Secondary Grades.—School grades in advance of grade VIII, usually grades IX to XII. 

Secondary Schools.—In most provinces, schools organized to teach work of secondary grades; in Quebec 
‘Roman Catholic education, the term is confined to such institutions as the Classical colleges. 

Section School.—A term used in Nova Scotia and Ontario to indicate the unit Corporation for school self 
government. 

Section, Poor.—A term used in Nova Scotia to indicate that the ‘‘School Section’’ requires some extra 
aid from Government or Municipality in order to support school. 

Separate Schools.—Used in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta to describe denominational (sometimes 
coloured) dissentient schools under public control; in Quebec, they are called trustee schools 
as distinguished from Commissioner or majority schools, the latter being either Roman Catholic 
or Protestant according as either forms the majority in the community. 

School.—In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan, a school room in charge of a teacher; in 
other provinces the whole school institution (house and grounds). 

Special Schools —Schools under university grade other than the general schools, such as night schools, 
technical schools, schools for the blind, ete. 

Superior School.—In Quebec, a school of university grade; in New Brunswick, a school equipped and staffed 
to teach high school work and free to all children in grade VII and upwards in the parish or 
parishes in which the school is located; in British Columbia, a school equipped and staffed to 
teach the upper elementary and two high school grades. The High School which is free to all 
qualified pupils in the county is in New Brunswick called a Grammar School. 

Technical School.—A school equipped and staffed to teach vocational work, or prevocational work such as 
manual training. 

Ages of Free Admission into Schools 


(1) Prince Edward Island.—Resident children from the 6th to the 16th year of their age; older children 
if there is accommodation. 

(2) a ova Scotia.—Trustees must provide accommodation for all residents over 5 years of age who wish 
to attend. 

(3) New Brunswick.—Trustees must provide accommodation for residents between 6 and 20; others 
may attend if there is accommodation. 

(4) Quebec.—Usually 7 to 16 in elementary schools, but there is nearly always a fee charged and 
children 7 to 14 have to pay this fee whether they attend school or not. 

(5) Ontario.—The public schools are free to all residents (except separate school supporters) between 
the ages of 5 and 21; the separate schools are free to separate school supporters. 

(6) Manitoba.—Accommodation must be provided for all residents between the ages of 5 and 21 in 
rural communities, and 6 and 21 in urban. 

(7) Saskatchewan.—In rural and village districts, between 5 and 21; in towns and cities, between 
6 and 21. In order to equalize educational costs in Saskatchewan boards of trustees are allowed to 
charge certain fees when the residents are not tax payers of the district, and in certain other cases where 
it is considered that the revenue derived does not provide for the service rendered. 

(8) Alberta.—Children are admitted to Alberta schools as soon as they have attained the age of six. 

(9) British Columbia.—Accommodation must be provided between the ages of 6 and 16 years. 
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Ages of Compulsory Attendance 


(1) Prince Edward Island.—Ages 7 to 13, inclusive; monthly attendance must be sixty per cent of the 
days schools are in operation. 

(2) Nova Scotia.—Children of ages from 7 to 14 inrural schools; and 6 to 16 in towns and cities. Within 
the age limits, children in town and country schools must attend regularly; must be reported for discipline 
when 5 days absent; and parents and guardians in addition to fines may have 2 cents a day added to their 
ares jor aerh absence to compensate the section for the loss of the ‘‘attendance’”’ portion of the Municipal 
school fund. 

(3) New Brunswick.—In districts other than cities and towns under section 105 of the Schools Act, (on 
resolution of trustees, but the question must be brought up at every annual meeting until adopted).— 
ages 7 to 12 fora period of 80 days; in cities and incorporated’ towns under same section, in which the 
compulsory act has been adopted by city or town council, ages 6 to 16 or grade VII standing if over 12 
years old, period 120 days; in St. John, Fredericton, Chatham and Newcastle, 6 to 14. Employment 
of children under 16 may be forbidden by board. 

(4) Quebec.—No compulsory regulations. 

(5) Ontario.— 

(a) Children 8 to 14 must attend full time; children from 5 to 8, if enrolled must attend full time to 
the end of the school term for which they are enrolled. 

(b) Adolescents 14 to 16 who have not attained a university matriculation standing must attend full 
time; those exempted on the pleas of circumstances compelling them to go to work must attend part time 
for 400 hours a year in municipalities where part-time courses are provided. This provision came into 
force in September, 1921. In September, 1922, urban municipalities with a population of 5,000 and over 
were to be required to provide part-time courses. 

(c) Adolescents 16 to 18 who did not attend full time to sixteen and have not attained a university 
matriculation standing must attend 320 hoursa year. This provision was to come into effect in September, 
1923, but the date has been postponed to September, 1925. 

Manitoba.—Children of ages 7 to 14 must attend full time. Any pupil over 14 if enrolled must attend 
regularly. A child over 12 may be exempted for employment, but only six weeks in the term. Employ- 
ment under 14 (except as mentioned) is forbidden. Children of ages 14 to 16 must attend school regularly 
if not engaged in some regular occupation. 

Saskatchewan.—All children 7 to’: 15 who have not passed grade VIII standing subject to certain 
conditions as to distance from school etc, must attend full time. Employment of unexempted children 
under 15 forbidden. Deaf mutes between the ages of 8 and 15 must attend an institution seven months 
in each year. 

Alberta.—All children 7 to 15 must attend full time. 

British Columbia.—Children of ages from 7 to 15 must attend full time during the school year. 


School Year and Vacations 


Prince Edward Island.—July 1 to June 30; for financial purposes in Charlottetown and Summerside, 
calendar year. In Charlottetown and Summerside (and in other incorporated towns if desired) there 
are vacations of eight weeks in summer and one week in December; elsewhere there is a summer vacation 
of six weeks beginning July 1, a fall vacation of two weeks in October, and a winter vacation of one week in 
December; or, at the option of the District, there may be three weeks in May, three weeks in October 
and one week in either July or December. 

Nova Scotia.—August 1 to July 31. There is a summer vacation of about eight weeks in July and 
August (but, with the consent of the inspector, trustees may fix these for January and February) and two 
weeks beginning Saturday before Christmas. 
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winter vacation of two weeks commencing on the Saturday before Christmas. 

Quebec.—July 1 to June 30. The Roman Catholic Committee regulations require schools closed 
each year, from the Ist of July to the first Monday in September; the Protestant Committee regulations, 
from the Ist of July to the 15th of August, but in practice schools may open in September. 

Ontario.—In public and separate schools the school year consists of two terms: September 1 to 
December 22 and January 3 to June 29; in secondary schools the school year is the same except that 
schools open on the first Tuesday in September. In addition to the interval between these terms there 
is a vacation of one week following Easter. Statistics of the public and separate schools which are shown 
in this report, however, are for the two terms which make up the calendar year; while those for secondary 
schools, normal schools, technical schools, ete., are given for the year beginning in September. 

Manitoba.—July 1 to June 30 with the following vacations:— 

(a) Easter—the full week beginning with Easter Sunday. 

(b) Midsummer—from the first day of July to the third Monday in August, both days inclusive, 
or by a special resolution of the board, to the first day of September. 

ie (c) Christmas, from the twenty-fourth day of December to the second day of January, both days 
inclusive. 

Saskatchewan.—For finances, calendar year; for statistics, July 1 to June 30. (Up to 1920, however, 
statistics have been given for the calendar year). 

The vacations are as follows:— 

In rural and village districts at least seven weeks in the year, of which one to six weeks must be in 
summer. The summer vacation comes between July 1 and October 1, and the winter between 
December 23 and February 15. In towns and cities at least seven weeks, six weeks commencing 
July 2, and nine days commencing December 23. In schools open throughout the year, the week 
beginning with Easter Day is a vacation, in city, town or village districts an additional holiday 
of two weeks may be granted 

Alberia.—(1) For finances, calendar year. (2) For statistics, academic year, that is, from July 1 
to June 30. (Up to the year 1920, however, statistics have been given for the calendar year). 

The vacations are: in rural districts, seven to ten weeks; summer between June 15 and September 1; 
December 24 to January 2. In towns and cities, eight to twelve weeks. 

British Columbia.—July 1 to June 30. The vacations are: summer, last Friday in June up to the 
Tuesday immediately following Labour Day; winter, two weeks preceding first Monday in January. 
Easter: four days following Easter Monday. 
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PART I.—REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN 
CANADA DURING THE YEAR 1923. 


CHAPTER I.—SUMMARY FOR DOMINION 


(1) SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION AND PERSONNEL 


Canada has nearly 2,200,000 persons at school. Of these about 100,000 children are in 
private schools, of whom 54,000 are in schools subsidized but not controlled by the state; over 
60,000 are registered at colleges and universities; 14,000 attend Indian schools; which are sup- 
ported partly by religious denominations and partly by the Dominion Government; 9,600 attend 
institutions for teacher-training; 1,600 attend schools for the blind and deaf; 81,000 attend 
schools or classes of a vocational nature under state control; while 1,928,000 attend ordinary 
day schools under state control. 


__. Of the 1,928,000 attending state controlled day schools, and 54,000 attending partly sub- 
sidized private schools, about 593,000 are in the largest 62 cities and towns; about 623,000 are in 
other graded schools, of whom about 120,000 are attending rural graded or consolidated schools; 
while approximately 766,000, or about 39 per cent of the whole, are attending ungraded one 
room schools, nearly all of which are rural. 


These 1,982,000 in publicly controlled and subsidized independent schools are accommodated 
in approximately 53,000 class-rooms staffed at one time or other throughout the year by 61,000 
teachers of whom the males and the females are in the proportion of one to five. As (with the 
exception of a few teachers not in charge of class-rooms) the 53,000 classrooms represent the 
number of teachers teaching at one time, there must have been about 8,000 changes in staffs 
during the year. It should also be mentioned that the number of pupils is somewhat over- 
represented, owing to the fact that some children changed their place of residence and were 
enrolled in more than one school during the year. The error from this source is, no doubt, 
greatest in the newer and more rapidly growing provinces, and, is probably very small in provinces 
with a more stationary population. 


On an average, the 1,982,000 are accommodated 37 in a classroom; but, in view of the exist- 
ence of a large number of small one-room schools in depopulated or new rural communities with 
from 3 to 15 in a classroom, it is quite safe to say that the median number of children per class- 
room is over 40, and that, within certain limits, there is a tendency for this median number to 
increase with urban population, so that the median for graded classrooms is about 45: also that 
classes accommodating the earlier elementary grades and young children are larger than those 
accommodating the later grades and older children. 


The 1,982,000 children attend school on an average (median) between 140 and 150 days in 
the school year of about 200 days. The census of 1921 clearly shows that this average is unduly 
weighted by duplications in enrolment and by children of six years and under who attend school 
for only a few months during the year. The attendance of children at the normal ages, especially 
the compulsory school ages, is very much better as will be seen presently. 


(2) PROGRESS DURING THE YEAR 


The enrolment in state controlled schools in 1922-23 generally showed a normal increase 
over that of 1921-22. The number of persons in Canada between the ages of 5 and 19 years of 
age increased between 1911 and 1921 at the rate of 2-5 p.c. yearly, so that between 2 and 3 p.c. 
might be considered as a normal increase in the school enrolment for Canada as a whole, varying, 
of course, in different provinces. Some provinces, however, barely showed a normal increase. 
There is evidence that in some cases this increase was kept up to normal, not by pupils coming 
to school for the first time, but by the fact that more pupils than formerly remained throughout 
the compulsory attendance age period and after. The increase in average attendance generally 
kept pace with that of enrolment, but in the case of one or two provinces it was not maintained, 
The expenditure on buildings showed symptoms of decrease and it would appear that the increase 
in schools or classrooms showed a tendency to lag behind the increase in the number of pupils. 
Teachers’ salaries showed decreases in a number of provinces. The apparent results are interesting 
both from the point of view of their nature and of the immediateness of their action. For 
example, in one or two cases the salaries of the higher classes of certificates declined. There 
seemed to be a corresponding decline in the number of these higher class teachers and an 
increase in the number of third class teachers. 


There is, however, one feature which showed a decided increase and that in every province, 
namely, secondary education as indicated by the number of pupils in secondary grades. Closely 
connected with this feature is the larger enrolment of pupils over fourteen years of age. There is 
not sufficient evidence that this is due to any great extent to conditions which caused a depres- 
sion in other activities, especially since there is a much more logical explanation of the matter. 
It would seem rather that there is a greater proportion of pupils attending high schools now than 
formerly because at the same age there is a greater proportion of them ready for high school than 
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formerly.. When the grades at school in 1923 are compared with those since 1911 it is noticeable 
that the secondary grades have been increasing at a steady pace and much more rapidly than the 
total enrolment, but they have not been increasing much more than the upper elementary grades. 
The tendency has clearly been a levelling up from the lower grades and this should mean that 
there has been less retardation and marking time as a result of poor attendance and other causes. 
In 1923 the increase in proportion in secondary grades over 1922 is not more noticeable than the 
decrease in the proportion in the first grade where so much of the marking time took place. 
Certain provinces show an actual as well as a proportional decrease in the first grade, although 
the enrolment as a whole increased. It is no longer necessary to guess that this is due to less 
repetition in this grade, because statistics are available which show that there was a normal 
increase in the beginners in the grade, but a large decrease in the repeaters. Accordingly it 
would seem that the chief reason for the increase in secondary education is a normal, and not a 
casual one; that it is not necessarily the result of the economic depression of the present, but of 
the excellent work that has been done in providing accommodation, and, especially, in promoting 
full time attendance at the schools. 


One peculiar phase appearing from an analysis of the increase in secondary activities in 
1923 dver those of 1922 has probably to do with the question of electives in secondary subjects. 
It is noticeable that there is a decrease in the number taking certain scientific subjects and mathe- 
matics, and a corresponding increase in the number taking literary subjects, including Latin. 
It is true that there are exceptions to this, noticeably in one province, where physics, chemistry 
and botany were taken in preference to literary subjects in high school grades in rural schools, 
while in urban schools the literary were preferred. ‘This is, however, due to the fact that some 
rural school teachers have had little or no training in Latin or French, which have always been 
optional; while they have had training in the scientific subjects which until recent years were 
obligatory. In 1923 there seemed to be a marked decline in the study of botany and a tendency 
to revival*in Latin. Generally, also, all practical subjects including manual training, domestic 
science and, particularly, commercial subjects in the ordinary schools (not the vocational schools) 
showed symptoms of falling away, while the old academic subjects more than held their ground. 


From the fact that the year 1922-23 is thus shown to have been in many respects a stock- 
taking year, it would seem relevant to review what has been accomplished during the period 
which it seemed to culminate, or (in view of the fact that the census bulletins on educational 
subjects have recently appeared) since 1911. 


School Attendance.—In Tables 4 to 7, 12 and 24 are given certain statistics from the Dominion 
Census of 1911 and 1921. In comparing the two years it should be noticed that the figures in 
the 1911 census refer to the calendar year 1910, while those in the 1921 census refer to the nine 
months immediately preceding June 1, 1921. It is particularly necessary to remember this when 
comparing the number and proportions attending from 7+to9 months. The difference, however, 
is not so great as it might seem from the fact that one census referred apparently to twelve months 
while the other referred to nine. Out of the twelve months would have to ke deducted the 
vacation periods of about two months, although during these vacations, summer schools (which 
were in existence in 1911 to a greater extent than in 1921) were in operation. The advantage 
which the net ten months period of 1911 had over the nine month period of 1921 in enabling a 
larger proportion of children to be present more than 7 months was perhaps neutralized by the 
fact that there would be a large influx of very young children just beginning school after the 
first of June. These children attending only one month before the end of the school year would 
tend to lower the proportion attending the full period. This point partly explains the fact that 
the census figures are lower than the figures of Departments of Education. 


‘The points of chief interest, perhaps, are: (1) the proportion of the population 7 to 14 years 
of age inclusive (the compulsory school ages for many of the provinces) at school in 1911 and 
1921; (2) the proportion at the same ages at school from 7 to 9 months; and (3) the regularity of 
attendance of those actually at school as shown by the proportion of those at school attending 
7 to 9 months as follows: 


1911 1921 
Percentage of the population 7 to 14 years attending school 
for. any Period ...0;,.oxgewanti ok ~. 443 pa borne ous 79°8 88-6 
Percentage of population 7-14, attending 7-9 months....... 69-5 79-7 
Percentage of those at school (7-14 years) attending 7-9 
months: kn fvicnaise malt: bidet eed ob orm nhetrs 87-2 90-0 


The item showing the greatest increase is the proportion of the population attending 7 to 9 
months, or what might be considered an adequate year. This increase is over fifteen per cent 
of the figures of 1911 (69-5), in the ten years, or an improvement of about 1-04 p.c. a year. 
At this rate one hundred per cent of the population 7 to 14 years would be at school full time by 
the year 1929. Of course this is an unattainable ideal, but this shows how close the approxima- 
tion to the ideal had really become by 1921. Further, the year 1922 showed considerable improve- 
ment in this respect over the year 1921, while in some provinces 1923 showed improvement over 
1922, The importance of the improvement may be emphasized still further by taking it from 
the point of view of those who did not attend school. In 1911, over 30 p.c. of the population at 
these ages did not attend school during what might be considered an adequate period; in 1921, 
less than 21 p.c. failed to attend school during this period, a reduction of one-third in the ten 


. 


years. Since failure to attend school regularly is without doubt directly related to retardation, 
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14 is clear that retardation at school should have been reduced 34 p.c. during this period, and 
that—everything else being equal—the children at 14 should be a third again as far advanced 
under the conditions of 1921 as under the conditions of 1911. Now there is sufficient evidence 
that the average person on leaving school today has either completed a year in Grade VII or has 
spent some time in Grade VIII. If full time attendance be regarded as proportional to the rate 
of advancement it would seem that under the conditions of 1911 the average person was leaving 
in Grade V or VI. (See Chart, page 17). 

Taking now the improvement at each age, the following percentages of the population at 
each age from 5 to 14 attended school 7 to 9 months in 1911 and 1921. (Comparison is vitiated 
here to a small extent by the inclusion of Indians in 1911, but the effect on the round numbers 
is insignificant). 


5 years 6 years 7 years 8 years 9 years | 10 years | 11 years | 12 years | 13 years | 14 years 


It is noticeable that:a larger proportion of the population attended full time at 13 years of 
age in 1921 than at any age in 1911; further, that in 1921 there was no appreciable drop in attend- 
ance until the age of 14 years; that is up to the end of the compulsory age. In most provinces 
there was not a great drop even at 14 years. Consequently it may be said that nearly all of those 
who attend school at all remain until the age of 14. Apart from the greater irregularity through- 
out, it may be similarly stated that in 1911 those who attended school remained until the age of 
13 years but that the total time they had put in at school by the age of 13 must have been about 
one year less than at the same age in 1921. The insignificant differences shown in the censuses 
at the age of 5 years does not mean that fewer pupils were attending at this age in 1921 than in 
1911; the percentage attending school for any period at the age of 5 in 1911 was 13-99 as com- 
pared with 14-17 in 1921; at the age of 6 the percentage attending for any period in 1911 was 
44-50 as compared with 52-31 in 1921. Thus, especially at the age of 5, while the proportion 
attending school has increased, their regularity in attendance has shown no improvement. The 
number at school at the ages of 5 and 6 in 1921 was 142,563 or almost 10 p.c. of the total number 
at school from 5 to 14 years inclusive, so that they required this proportion of the acecommoda- 
tion. ‘They would have been seen to form a still larger proportion, and their attendance would 
have been still poorer if those attending during the month of June had been included. 

The attendance at the ages of 10 to 14 would probably give the best description of the attend- 
ance of Canadian-born as compared with that of British-born and Foreign-born. The following 
percentages of the population at these ages attended 7 to 9 months. 

pote patos 
GAnACIANEB OLN I Hee eat Lae Perce cohol. cM ee. Aen Ia AL cha. ate tata aha ieiere, ae Sse es 74 8 


Bri tish- DOr ees ye ETA ORR. DCN ols olde l de ee are oricr es Sryneas . Sik Wie OS hae met 61 83 

OR OIS NE ESOL Digs but ee oie tepAetd «eee ols ve: <Tois (sth: RM Ia ke ME ALR Lah Ht she chamsyn ‘ase Lastdiete « 49 71 
At the ages of 7 to 14 the following were the percentages :— 

1911 1921 

(CoivaabhnelBiomiwstandi, oh ete oe PIERS 0 Sia. ice Soe eee RE oe ee Hae 72 81 

TiS eS OLE ee EE ee re ee I RY EO EINE RTE olla nates Bes 62 83 

Hore ene OL eyeaees. cEIES HACER. LN. DOARAD. Says 2 TEE AS pret tobe MERE obablelols ytd bieks)> Sale so {She 48 71 


Thus, at the ages of 10 to 14 about 51 p.c. of the foreign-born population did not attend 
school in 1911 as compared with 29 p.c. in 1921, a reduction of about 40 p.c. The reduction was 
almost 60 p.c. in the case of British-born. A great deal of this would be due to the fact that in 
the calendar year 1910 the immigrant population were arriving much faster than in 1921 and 
that many of these new arrivals were not long enough in Canada to be at school the full period. 
Another reason would be that many of the immigrants settled in new districts where there were 
no schools, or where schools were open after the commencement of the school year. After making 
all allowances for these factors, a great deal must be left to improvement in habits of attendance, 


Comparing rural with urban districts the following proportion of the population at the ages 
of 7 to 14 attended 7 to 9 months: 


1911 1921 
Ruralias, , eset el. meta be « Zee eee PREY eyo PA TE) Gen LE TAD Hee debbeideccds ARR TEE). 64-1 72 
Ae Tie ee re en Dee i dee ee is EE, “seals 5 eaten anceaptadl da: ot gt 79-6 89 


Itis noticeable that the improvement in urban communities was more marked than that in rural 
communities, and this would seem to confirm the belief, already expressed, that the improvement 
in school attendance was as much a matter of improvement in habits of attendance, especially 
habits encouraged by the operation of compulsory attendance acts, as of improvement in oppor- 
tunities. The proportion attending 7 to 9 months at the age of 14 years in rural communities 
in 1921 was 55 p.c. as compared with 78 p.c. in urban communities. 

One feature of special interest and, probably, significance, in connection with school attend- 
ance in 1921, is the comparative absence of extremes when the number attending for any period 
is examined county by county. Thus, a very small number of communities fall below the aver- 
age for the whole of Canada. — 
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Illiteracy. Among the results of the activities of the schools in Canada, one of the most 
encouraging is the rapid elimination of illiteracy, as seen in the bulletin on the subject recently 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The rate at which this elimination has gone on is not 
adequately shown by a comparison between the illiteracy of 1921 with that of previous Censuses, 
inasmuch as this comparison can be made only with the ages of 5 years and over. Progress 
when measured with these ages is disguised by the fact that the illiteracy of children 5 to 9 years 
is practically an irreducible constant. For the first time in thirty years (except in the case of the 
prairie provinces in 1916) Canadian statistics of illiteracy are now given for the ages of 10 years 
and over; also by the age groups 10 to 14; 15 to 20; 21 to 34; 35 to 64; and 65 and over. The 
percentages of illiteracy of these age groups afford a better means of measuring the progress made 
than a comparison between censuses. 


The proportion of the population 10 years of age and over in 1921 totally illiterate—that is 
persons unable to read or write in any language—was 5-1 per cent. This population included 
Indians. Exclusive of Indians the percentage was 4:49. Including Indians the percentage of 
illiteracy among persons 10 to 14 years was 2-0; among persons 15 to 20 years it was 2:8; 21 to 
34 years it was 3-9; 35 to 64 years it was 6-5; and 65 years and over it was 13-1. Further, 
55,112 or about one-sixth of all illiterates of specified ages were 65 years and over, while two- 
thirds were 35 years and over, although the population over 35 years formed only about 40 p.c. 
of the population of stated ages. The important point, however, is that illiteracy was reduced 
by about one-third in the case of each successive younger group below 65. 


The rate of progress in the case of the younger groups ought to mean that the utter extinction 
of illiteracy in Canada is in sight. How far the situation is in hand may be seen from the fact 
that the percentage illiterate first quoted (5-1) does not by any means represent the general level 
of the Canadian population, but rather that high percentage of illiteracey—and by “high” is 
meant anything above the average 5:1—is confined to certain areas containing only 30 p.c. of 
the Canadian population. Fifty per cent of the illiterate persons in Canada are confined in areas 
containing only 18 p.c. of the population, while 11 p.c. of the illiterates are confined in areas 
containing only 1 p.c. of the population. A good aspect of the situation is that these segregated 
areas are not confined to one or two provinces; instead of this they are distributed among all the 
provinces so that no one province has an undue share in the problem. 


Perhaps the most interesting and significant feature of the achievement of the schools of 
Canada is that shown by the difference between the proportion of illiterates among foreign 
born immigrants and the children of these immigrants. Here it is necessary to differentiate 
between such foreign born immigrants as Americans and certain Europeans, who enjoyed excel- 
lent educational advantages in their own country, and the immigrants who helong to illiterate 
countries. Of the latter, a group of 367,838 persons over the age of 10 belonging to seventeen 
races showed an illiteracy of 24-8 p.c. The children of these immigrants who were born in the 
Empire, that is practically all in Canada, to the number of 133,010, showed an illiteracy of only 
5-1 p.e. or exactly the same percentage as shown by the general level of the Canadian popula- 
tion. This would seem a striking evidence of the energy with which the school and other child 
welfare agencies in Canada have faced one of the country’s most serious problems. 


One more interesting feature in connection with illiteracy has also a bearing on immigration. 
The element of the Canadian born population showing the lowest percentage of illiteracy is that 
with one parent Canadian, the other British (that is, born in other parts of the Empire). This 
element existed in 1921 to the number of 375,068 persons over the age of 10 years, and showed an 
illiteracy of 1-08 p.c. as compared with 1-25 p.c. in the case of the next lowest, the persons of 
whom both parents were British born. 


Comparisons between provinces, sexes and rural or urban residence should be made with a 
great deal of caution, since it is often difficult to differentiate between the relevant and irrelevant 
elements in such a comparison. The achievements of a province can not be estimated without 
taking into consideration the difficulties of its problems. Thus a comparison on the basis of one 
census only may show one province in an unfavourable light as compared with another; whereas 
if the comparison is made on the basis of the reduction of illiteracy in the different age groups, 
for example, it may show that the achievements of the former province have placed it in the 
very first rank. After carefully weighing the different elements it may be stated that in general 
the female sex show a somewhat lower percentage of illiteracy than the male, and that urban 
centres show a somewhat lower percentage than rural. Neither of these statements, however, 
may be regarded as universally true. For example, about one-sixth of the urban centres show 
higher percentages of illiteracy than the adjoining rural centres. 


From an examination of the two phases of education, “literacy”? and school attendance, 
therefore, it is evident that a great work has been accomplished since 1911. These phases of 
education are important in themselves and the improvement therein has immediate significance, 
but their symptomic significance is vastly more important. There is no doubt that to school 
attendance—especially 7 to 9 months’ attendance—promotion at school has a direct ratio, and 
consequently that the value received from the school system has improved in proportion to the 
improvement in school attendance. More important still is it to consider that the child, who at 
13 years of age in 1921, had had at least one year more of schooling than the child at the same 
age in 1911, not only received the benefit of that one year but also something that the 1911 child 
would never again be able to receive, because he left school at that age. The reason that the 
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1921 child remained at school till the age of fourteen, whereas, the 1911 child, left at thirteen, 
was, very likely to a great extent because he had had one extra year’s schooling by the time he 
was thirteen. The two years thus added on to the later part of the child’s school attendance 
meant more perhaps than any two years at school during the earlier part. Five full years at 
school by the age of 13 brought the average child to Grade V, a point not far removed from 
illiteracy; seven full years at school by the age of 14 brought the average child at least to Grade 
VII, but generally to Grade VIII, a point at which he was educationally equipped for all the 
ordinary activities of life as well as for reading and understanding ordinary literature. Further, 
it brought him to the stage at which he would be admitted to agricultural schools, night and 
part time technical schools, and perhaps business colleges at a later date if he so desired. From 
this point of view the gain of two years was not merely a 333 per cent improvement but an infinite 
quantity, for between going only as far as the threshold of knowledge and stepping over that 
threshold there is an infinite difference. 


In the same way the improvement in illiteracy does not merely mean that relatively fewer are 
illiterate now than in 1911. A study of illiteracy in relation to school attendance and grade 
at school reveals facts which point to the conclusion that the less illiterate the community, the 
better the attendance at school, and the greater the proportion in upper grades at school; also 
that the illiteracy of children is very strongly correlated with the illiteracy of adults. 


The increased cost of education during the period should be viewed in the light of the fore- 
going facts. The gross figures of expenditure given in table 113b show a large increase since 
1911, but before arriving at any conclusion every item should be analyzed, and a sharp distinction 
should be drawn between the increase in the cost of building a system and that of running a 
system. First of all, a part of the expenditure of later years is in the form of debenture payments, 
that is, payments of the debts of the years immediately following 1911. These years furnished 
the school problems in the shape of new settlements and hosts of immigrants. Money had to be 
borrowed to meet immediate demands for accommodation and the years around 1921 are paying 
back this money, and what they have not been paying directly for these old debts they have 
been paying to meet the new demands for accommodation caused by stagnation during the war. 
Again, they have had to issue new debentures to meet old debenture payments and this time at a 
higher rate of interest. Again—and very important—they are paying post-war prices instead 
of pre-war prices. Then such measures as have brought about the improvement in attendance, 
such as the enforcement of compulsory attendance acts, the keeping open of schools throughout 
the year instead of during a few months, etc., cost large amounts. Also no insignificant item 
in the increase is the extra cost of fuel and caretaking occasioned by the displacing of summer 
schools by means of schools open during the full year. Allowances should be made for all these 
weights when comparing recent expenditure with the expenditure of 1911, and when this is done 
jt will be found that the increase in cost is far below that in results. 


The foregoing improvements, it should be noticed, refer entirely to ordinary school activities. 
In addition to these Canada has during the period developed the following :— 


(1) Technical secondary and part time schools, on a large scale, thus opening up new pros- 
pects for the person who has to leave school in the elementary grades. 


(2) Agricultural secondary schools with the same effect as the technical schools. 
(3) Elementary manual training in elementary schools. 


(4) Special care of the physically and mentally backward and delinquent by means of train- 
ing in special classes and institutions; this affecting not only the subjects themselves but also the 
remaining children. 


(5) The medical inspection of school children and the free treatment of those unable to pay. 
This activity alone will probably have tremendous consequences. 


(6) Enormous activity in ordinary secondary education, also the higher education directly 
bearing upon ordinary school activities and also upon the needs created by the new activities, 
should be emphasized. 


What is perhaps the most important matter of all has been the procuring of good 
teachers, the direct agents in bringing about the vast improvement discussed in connection 
with school attendance and illiteracy. The educational system had to be built up gradually 
from one containing a large proportion of untrained teachers with “permits” or third class 
certificates, to one containing highly trained and high classed teachers. This necessitated not 
only the cost of training teachers but the offer of salaries which would enable the right kind of 
teacher to enter, train for, and stay in the profession. The cost of displacing an untrained low 
class teacher by a trained and high class teacher is not the same thing as an increase in salaries 
for the same class of teacher. The importance of this distinction is illustrated very strikingly by 
what happened in some cases in 1923. Salaries were lowered all round and the immediate 
result was the decrease in the number of high class and the increase in the number of low class 
teachers. 
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CHAPTER II.—REVIEW OF PROVINCIAL EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Summary of all Institutions —During the year 1923, the number of pupils and students in 
all educational institutions in Prince Edward Island was 19,248. These were distributed as 
follows: 17,742 in 471 elementary and secondary schools; 347 in Prince of Wales College; 177 
in agricultural and technical institutions; 271 in the University of St. Dunstan; 9 in the school 
for the blind and the school for the deaf at Halifax; 660 reported in private elementary and 
secondary schools; and 37 in Indian schools. Mention should be made here of the fact that 
there were 267 residents of Prince Edward Island in Canadian universities and colleges outside 
the province. This would bring the total of Prince Edward Island up to 19,510. The cor- 
responding figure for last year was 19,937. 


Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools.—The 17,742—9,010 boys and 8,732 
girls—enrolled in publicly controlled and elementary and secondary schools were accommodated 
as follows: 11,132 in 412 primary schools, which in this province mean ungraded one-room schools; 
6,610 in graded schools, that is schools of two or more departments, and 347 in Prince of Wales 
College, the regular secondary institution of the province and also the normal school. 


Average Attendance —The average daily attendance in the elementary and secondary schools 
outside of the Prince of Wales College was 11,763 or 66-3 per cent of the enrolment; this average 
was distributed as follows: 6,855 or 61-6 per cent of their enrolment in primary schools; 1,779 or 
80 per cent of their enrolment in elementary graded schools and 4,908 or 74-2 per cent of their 
enrolment in first class schools The corresponding percentages last year were 67 -4 in all schools; 
63-29 in primary schools; 69-2 in graded schools and 78 in first class schools. 


Grade, Age, etc.—The standing of pupils enrolled during the year was shown by eleven grades. 
The classification is now practically equivalent to that of nearly all the other provinces and is 
given in detail in sections 2 and 3 of the statistical tables in this report. As might be expected 
in the case of a long settled province and one with a practically stationary population, the pro- 
portions in the upper grades, especially the secondary grades, is very large, the latter, if the 
Prince of Wales College is added, amounting to about 10 per cent of the total enrolment. 


Secondary Education.—The statistics of the year give a different conception of secondary 
education in the province from that given by former statistics. It is now seen that about three- 
' fourths of the secondary pupils are taught in graded and ungraded schools throughout the pro-: 
vince while about one-fourth are taught in Prince of Wales College, which teaches the upper 
secondary grades besides giving professional training to prospective teachers. The third year 
students of Prince of Wales College who have obtained a sufficiently high standing in the work 
of the year are recognized by some universities as having completed the second year in Arts. 


Teachers.—The number of teachers in 1923 was 618, 1381 male and 482 female. Of these 
412 were in ungraded and 201 in graded schools. The average salaries were $535, an increase 
of $2 over the previous year. There was a noticeable increase in the proportion of teachers 
with First and Second class certificates during the year. 


Teachers in Training.—The teachers in training in Prince Edward Island are in attendance 
at Prince of Wales College, and take professional work at the same time as the academic work. 
Every first year student is required to take pedagogical as well as academic work. 


Agricultural and Technical Education.—These two activities are under one organization 
both coming within the scope of the Dominion Technical Education Act of 1919. The insti- 
tution is called the Prince Edward Island Agricultural and Technical School, and is now in its 
fourth year. It is under the administration of the Department of Agriculture, but subject to 
inspection by the Chief Superintendent of Education, who also acts with the Commissioner of 
Agriculture in an advisory capacity touching matters relating to the school. During the year 
it had 70 in the day classes and 107 in the night classes as against 65 and 107 respectively during 
the previous year. Students who successfully complete the two years’ course are now admitted 
to the second year at the Nova Scotia Provincial Agricultural College at Truro. 


The school fair is now a well established event in the province; fifty fairs having been held 
in the autumn of 1923. Participating in these were 262 schools and about 4,946 pupils, the 
number of exhibits being about 15,320. Women’s Institutes are a valuable educational organiza- 
tion in the province. At the close of the year there were.69 of these with a membership of 1,500, 


Medical Inspection.—Medical inspection was introduced into the schools of Prince Edward 
Jsland in 1921, when 20 schools with 2,418 pupils were inspected by the Red Cross nurses and 
local medical men. The work was carried on energetically in 1921-22 when 119 schools in country 
districts were examined. As many as 3,515 pupils were medically examined, weighed and meas- 
ured. In every case explanatory slips were sent to the parents stating whether defects found 
in the children were slight and could be corrected by home treatment, or whether the family 
doctor should be seen. In 1922-23 the schools inspected were nearly all rural. In the 110 schools 
inspected 2,802 pupils were examined, weighed and measured. The Junior Red Cross Society 
is playing an important part in health work in the schools. 
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_ Higher Education.—Prince of Wales College, which, especially in its third year, does work of 
university grade, showed in 1923 the largest enrolment in its history. St. Dunstan’s university 
had a registration of 231 students. 


School Support—The expenditure during the year was $499,550 as against $428,869 in 
1922. Of this, $202,714 was contributed by the districts and $296,836 by the Government. 
The cost per pupil enrolled was $28.17 as against $21.21 in 1922, and per pupil in average attend- 
ance $42.49 as against $31.49 in 1922. In addition to the foregoing, the sum of $19,712 was 
or hat in the operation of Prince Edward Island Agricultural and Technical School at Char- 
ottetown. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Summary of All Institutions —During the school year 1922-23 Nova Scotia had in all her 
institutions an aggregate enrolment of 123,482. This enrolment included 114,458 in general 
schools; 372 in normal college; 3,807 in agricultural, commercial and other special schools, includ- 
ing all night schools, but not including universities and colleges; 332 in preparatory classes in 
universities and colleges; 671 in short, special, and correspondence courses at universities and 
colleges; 310 in regular courses at colleges; 1,455 in regular courses at universities; 1,156 in private 
elementary and secondary schools; 456 in business colleges (private); 137 in the school for the 
deaf; 171 in the school for the blind; and 293 in Indian schools. 


General Schools—Enrolment.—Of the enrolment of 114,458 in ordinary day schools (Grades 
T to XII), 73,356 were in 1,592 village, town and city schools (classrooms) and 40,892 were in 
1,445 rural schools. 


Average Daily Attendance —The average daily attendance of 83,472 or 72-8 per cent of the 
enrolment, was the highest on record exceeding the previous year’s by 4,062. Details on attend- 
ance in this province, may be seen in Table 8 in which the number attending during certain 
periods is given, while the attendance by monthly pericds is given for rural and urban centres. 
The most interesting feature in connection with attendance in 1923 is the difference between 
rural schools and other schools. Jt is difficult to give any satisfactory single index of attend- 
ance, but perhaps as good as any is the percentage of the total enrolment who attended more 
than 120 days or about six months. In rural communities this is found to be 51-9; in villages 
64-5; and in towns and cities 77-9. The percentage attending less than 60 days was about 22 


in rural schools, 18 in village schools and a little over 9 in the urban schools. 


Grade, Age and Sex Distribution.—The distribution by grade and sex by single years of age 
was reported by the province in 1923 for rural, village and urban schools. The tables are repro- 
duced in this report (see Tables 18, 31 and 32). A brief comparison between the figures of 
1922 and 1923 may be useful. 


In 1922 Grade I formed 26 per cent of the total enrolment; in 1923 it formed 23 per cent. 


In 1922 the repeaters in Grade I were almost twice as numerous as the beginners (19,223 to 
10,904) and formed about 17 per cent of the total enrolment; in 1923 the repeaters were only 
slightly larger than the beginners (13,404 to 12,885) and formed only 11-8 per cent of the total 
enrolment. 


In 1922 the proportion of boys to girls in the four high school grades was 1 to 1-65; in 1923 
it was 1 to 1:57. The year 1923, then, continued the tendency mentioned in last year’s report. 


The proportion in secondary grades has increased from 10,975 in 1922 to 12,088 in 1923, 


although the total enrolment has remained practically stationary. To this increase of 1,113 the 
boys contributed 513 or nearly one-half. 


Comparing rural schools with other schools it is noticeable that the repeaters in Grade I in 
rural schools were 1-13 times the beginners; in village schools 1-23 times; and in urban schools 
less than -9 times the beginners. The difference between the different types of communities 
is not great enough to prove distance from school, etc., as the main cause of retardation. 


The boys repeating Grade I formed 12-8 per cent of their total enrolment of boys, while the 
repeating girls formed only 10-7 per cent of their total enrolment. In this respect the boys and 
girls of urban, (city and town) schools showed very little difference, while there was a marked 
difference in the case of village and rural schools. In all types of schools the pupils of both 
sexes seem to have remained at school up to the age of 14 years, when there is a falling off of about 
11 per cent in the case of the boys and about 10 per cent in the case of the girls from the enrol- 
ment at 13 years of age. The difference between the sexes here is not marked. However in 
urban schools the girls fell off 10 per cent as against the boys’ 8; in village schools the girls fell 
off 8 per cent as against the boys’ 2 per cent; while in rural schools the girls fell off 13 per cent as 
against the boys’ 19 per cent. The comparative standing of the sexes at the age of 13 in median 
grade and fraction of a grade was as follows: rural boys erade 6-00; rural girls grade 6-5; village 
boys grade 5-9; village girls grade 6-1; urban boys erade 6-1; urban girls grade 6-5; all schools, 
boys grade 6-0, girls grade 6-4. Thus there is very little difference between types of schools 
especially between urban and rural; but a considerable difference between sexes. 

Secondary Education.—The number in high school grades in 1923 was 12,088 of whom 6,209 
were in city or town schools, that is practically all in pure high schools including county Acad- 
emies; 2,420 were in village or graded schools and 3,459 in rural schools. This high school grade 
enrolment increased by more than 1,100, or 10 per cent, over the very high enrolment of the 
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year before. Still more significant is the fact that while Grades IX and X increased only about 
6 per cent of the same grades in 1922, Grades XI and XII increased about 24 per cent, and almost 
half the increase was caused by these two upper grades. Attention has already been called to 
the fact that about half the increase was caused by boys. It is clear then that the increased enrol- 
ment in high school grade is more significant than it appears at first sight. It would seem that 
there is a growing tendency to take a full high school course instead of merely one or two years. 
It would also seem that high school work is becoming less a monopoly of the female sex. Table 
69 might be consulted in connection with this point. 


Teachers in Ordinary Day Schools —The number of teachers in 1923 was 3,237, being an 
increase of 29 over that of 1922. Of these 277 were male and 2,960 female teachers. The number 
of male teachers is evidently increasing and now bears the same proportion to that of female 
teachers as it did in 1913 (1 to 10). While the increase in the total number of teachers was only 
29, the increase in the teachers holding the higher grades of license was 151, which number also 
represents the decrease in temporary and permissive teachers. Further, the increase in normal 
trained teachers was 3 in 100 as against 1 in 100 increase in the total number of teachers. 


Teachers in Training —The number of students attending the Provincial Normal College 
at Truro during the year was 372, an increase of 6 over that of the previous year, and the highest 
on record. Of these 57 were in the university graduates’ course training for academic diploma. 
Only 133 out of 357 training as teachers in ordinary school subjects held certificates lower than 
Grade XI. The enrolment of 372 was made up of 35 males and 337 female students. 


The summer courses during July and August comprising those of physical training, rural 
science and pedagogy enrolled 376. Thus more than 700 teachers came under the control of the 
institution during the year. Arrangements have been made by the province with New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island for the mutual recognition of equivalent teachers’ licenses as 
well as for the gradual approximation of courses of study. 


Rural schools.—Organizations for furthering education in rural communities include, of 
course, the activities in rural science already mentioned. 


Mention has already been made of rural schools as compared with other schools in con- 
nection with the average daily attendance and the age-grade-sex standing of the pupils. In his 
statistics for the years 1922-23, the superintendent has furnished most valuable material which 
enables the work of these rural schools to be compared with that of other schools from many 
angles. In the province during the year there were 1,509 rural sections as compared with 256 
in cities, towns and villages, with 1,445 schools (classrooms) in operation as compared with 1,592 
in cities, etc. These classrooms were in session an average of 191 days as compared with an 
average of about 197 days in other schools. If instead of comparing the average number of 
days during the year in session the average number of hours is compared, the rural school’s average 
is higher, being 1,031 hours in comparison with 947 in the other schools. The number of teachers 
in rural schools was 1,547; in the other schools 1,690. The number of teachers holding normal 
school diplomas was 435 in rural schools and 1,191 in the other schools. The number of teachers 
whose total service at commencement of school year was one year or under in rural schools was 
798; in other schools 311. (The number with five years or less of experience was 1,321 or nearly 
86 per cent in rural schools and 846 or 50 per cent in other schools. The enrolment in rural 
schools was 40,892, in other schools 73,566. The percentage of these in average daily attendance 
was 60-5 in rural schools and 79-8 in other schools. The average (mean) number of days attended 
by each pupil (the aggregate days divided by the enrolment) was 116 in rural schools and nearly 
145 in other schools. The median number of days attended was 124 in rural schools and 162 in 
other schools. The number taking high school work was 3,459 in rural schools and 8,629 in 
other schools. An analysis of high school studies is furnished by the superintendent and since 
all subjects except English are optional, there should be a marked difference between the subjects 
in rural schools and other schools. The point is so important as to justify a study of the results, 
as shown in the following table — 


Rural Village and Urban 
IX x XI IX x XI 

Firig iste $3 sos adsd eaaert  aths aeh reS dete eg, eae ee, he: 2,196 1,103 243 Doe 2, 784 1,837 
LDN ats ee eee or, RR toe UY EE, ee OR Ve nee ee 336 9 2,056 1,332 747 
Np 2107 OOP cae PME «wall yard I aie o omens has pret pie dae LES 795 382 66 2,847 2,146 1,382 
Gedgraph ye aie: Se a Ona a a, gee aay ST SE To Dy ESO CE Mee Atle. ids «4 aie OV OLO4 [Set tect Poe |S oe eies wk 
Drawines:: ce Li eed a a pe eb alah Pend uit | 13,780) Water ate. 12 Sead ASG BER eee eee 
Ne taqeindn AeeDy nd ry SMA nee oe Hite et MD in an eee RN 92) L520 tA etek AL aN a oo soe Ale tu Sa: vocakeoaey le Amanecer 
PYSICH OO” Vane, RUC we See cig enamine rena a) Mane nye 864 Co ata neue eb  ete 00 2 63m is eee 
Agnculture £2204, ek ae) At Aenea ele ane Aen DDDP tation ¢ GROAN. Cite Ee VEL RG DART ARE EL A ai NES a Re 
Arita tie. fey de hts ea all ae an ea carne a Pca anal 2,164 hi, QA 4 Say ee oy ae 3,520 2° 758. | wee aS 
AEE Sn cee aah ol railch sich te aie eae a eA dea a he Gee, ae ae 2,140 1,045 249 3,502 2,740 1,759 
Ger eN as Ane emanate AS ai it ie Ad ect i ed liar ods Plated babe 3 | das Pepa - a lie pea rig i 

German . 42. 2E0 I Ae BA ee Aes sad, OB ek Pa Rk eg 1 SUE LARUE EE. 52 83 
FRIStOR Yi. sobek bBo thxs, SOs tr ect SORE « ee be et en eee 998 O38 Sites. dttlnthed 2,675 1,769 
GeDMetrva bee tins Gace tac teehee eee he koe eee 1,008 Da GWE | so ueme tie clans 2,700 1. 200 
Practical Mathematics: 22 os ee ieee ee ee SOR ae TL hte oe LE eee eh DAQMOET 82 PAINT, ket Se LOvin | 
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Instead of comparing the number in each subject with the total enrolment in each grade it is 
probably less misleading to compare it with the number taking English or the obligatory subject. 
It is apparent that there are no startling differences between the proportions in rural schools and 
other schools. Particularly striking is the fact that Botany, Physics and Chemistry are taken 
by a larger proportion of rural pupils than of other pupils while the opposite is true of Latin 
and French. Of course the staple high schools subjects—English, history, geography, arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry are as popular as might be expected, but there is no very striking difference 
in this respect between rural schools and other schools. 


It is very interesting to see that 11,074 rural pupils were medically inspected as compared 
with 50,494 in the other schools. The proportion reported to parents for medical and dental 
treatment was much larger in rural schools than in village and urban schools. This may have 
been partly due to more cases having been weeded out of the urban schools by former inspections 
than out of the rural schools. The comparative salaries of male teachers in rural and urban 
schools may be seen in Table 113a. This and the certificates and the experience of the teachers 
seem to show the greatest difference in the comparison. 


Agricultural and Technical Education.—Rural Science.—Rural science activities under a 
provincial official known as the Director of Rural Science, included school fairs, discussion at 
gatherings of women’s institutes, community clubs and farmers’ conventions, two rural science 
teachers’ institutes, and nature talks at girls’ and boys’ summer camps. At the four weeks’ 
course at the summer school, held in the Normal School at Truro, with work from 7 a.m. to 10 
p.m., there was an attendance of 376 pupils the previous record being 209. The work included 
the regular classes and addresses by outside speakers. The regular work covered a wide field 
up to advanced classes in biology. ; 


Statistics of Agricultural Education may be seen in Table 85 and statistics of the College of 
Agriculture, Truro, may be seen in detail in section 12 on Higher Education. 


Technical Educatien.—The work of technical education over and above that of the Agricult- 
ural College or Normal College, is carried on under the Director of Technical Education and the 
Director of Manual Training. Under the Director of Manual Training 41 departments were in 
operation of which 18 were mechanic science and 23 domestic science. In some schools this work 
begins in Grade VI and continues through Grade IX. , 


‘ The statistics of the Technical College may be seen in Table 124; of the secondary technical 
classes including evening schools and coal mining schools may be seen in Table 88. 


In affiliation with the Technical College is the Halifax Navigation School (a part enterprise 
by the Dominion Department of Marine and Fisheries, and the N.S. Technical College). No 
fee is charged and a man may start his course on any day of the year. The teaching in all is of 
an individual nature. The school has men coming and going all the time. For this reason it is 
difficult to state the number enrolled during the year. Another affiliation is the correspondence 
Study Course. The university extension work of this division, suspended since 1917 was reorg- 
anized in 1921, with an enrolment of 16, which increased to 181 by June. The subjects offered 
are divided into five groups aggregating 65 courses, viz. business group consisting of 16 courses; 
college preparatory consisting of 14 courses; industrial group, consisting of 16 courses; drafting 
group, consisting of four courses and home-making group consisting of 6 courses. The industrial 
group including the drafting group shows the largest enrolment, the number being 87. The 
work of technical education which is entitled to the Dominion aid for vocational education 
consists principally of a series of evening schools all over the Province, of the type known as 
individual continuation schools, and furnish preparatory, technical and trade training to supple- 
ment the knowledge and skill of persons who have left the public school system. They consist 
of A. Coal mining or Engineering Schools; B. Evening Technical Schools. The Coal Mining 
or Engineering Schools are in five coal mining districts. The Evening Technical Schools are 
conducted in the principal industrial communities. The number enrolled during the year in 
these schools was 2,427, while the coal mining or Engineering Schools had 569 students. 


Medical Inspection.—For statistics see table 91. 
Special Classes.—For statistics see Table 99. 


Universities and Colleges —During the year, 1,605 students were enrolled in the 4 universities 
of Dalhousie, St. Francis Xavier, Kings and Acadia, an increase of 220 over the previous year. 
Of these students 1,265 were residents of Nova Scotia, 47 of Prince Edward Island; 188 of New 
Brunswick; 5 of Quebec; 13 of Ontario; 2 of Saskatchewan; 2 of Alberta; 4 of British Columbia 
and 79 outside of Canada. In the universities outside of Nova Scotia there were 334 students 
who were residents of Nova Scotia. Of course this does not take into account the Nova Scotians 
educated in British and Foreign universities. Over and above the Technical and Agricultural 
Colleges which have been described above, Nova Scotia has four colleges of which 2 are purely 
theological (The Presbyterian and the Holy Heart Seminary), and 2 are purely academic (St. 
Mary’s and Ste. Anne’s). 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 


Summary of All Educational Institutions—During the school year 1922-23 the number 
enrolled in all educational institutions in New Brunswick was 82,812 of whom 78,753 were enrolled 
in ordinary day schools; 1,227 in technical schools; 459 in normal schools; 593 in business colleges; 
418 in private elementary and secondary schools; 736 in universities and 270 in Indian schools. 
At the same time 83 deaf and blind attended at the expense of the province at institutions situated 
in Nova Scotia and elswhere; and 406 residents of New Brunswick attended universities and 
colleges in other provinces; while 410 residents of other provinces attended universities and 
colleges in New Brunswick. 


Enrolment in Ordinary Day Schools —As most of the data connected with ordinary day 
schools have been given separately for two terms (the first closed on December 31, 1922, and the 
second closed on June 30, 1923) instead of for the whole year particulars which could not be 
calculated for the whole year are entered in the statistical tables for the long term ended, June 
30th. Of the 71,549 enrolled during this school term, 35,374 were boys, and 36,175 were girls; 
22,442 were enrolled in cities and incorporated towns; 14,519 in other graded schools; and 34,588 
in ungraded schools. ‘The number of graded departments was 915 and of ungraded schools 1,193. 


Average Daily Attendance.—The 78,753 pupils enrolled during the whole year attended a grand 
total (rectified for county fund apportionment) of 10,715,468 days as compared with 10,726,061 
by 77,774 pupils in 1921-22. The schools were in session an average of 190 days in each of the 
two years. ‘These figures show an average number-of days attended by each pupil of 136 days 
in 1923 and 138 days in 1922. Table 8 giving the attendance of nearly all the pupils by 20 day 
periods show that the median number of days attcnded by each pupil in 1923 was 149 days; and 
that nearly 54 per cent of the pupils attended more than 140 days. The same table shows that 
in the city schools the pupils attended a median of over 180 days, that is that over one-half of 
them attended what might be considered full time. 


A comparison with the census figures of 1921 would seem to indicate that the attendance is 
still better than the median makes them appear, and that duplicate registration and attendance 
of pupils at the age of 5 and 6 years after the first of June pull down the average attendance. 
The census figures showed that 79-8 per cent of the pupils enrolled at the ages of 7 to 14 years 
attended from 7 to 9 months, that is, more than 140 days, in 1920-21. 


Grade—Age—Sex.—For the year 1922-23 the Department for the first time obtained sta- 
tistics of the distribution of pupils by grade, age and sex. The teachers’ returns gave the classi- 
fication of over 75,000 out of the 78,000 pupils enrolled during the year but the classification 
given by teachers in ungraded schools was so different from that given by teachers in graded 
schools that the tables in sections 2 and 3 of this report, given separately for graded and ungraded 
schools, are only approximately comparable. For convenience in class management in the 
province the pupils in ungraded schools are classified by five “forms” or “‘standards,”’ standards 
I and II corresponding to Grades I and II respectively; standard III corresponding to Grades 
III and IV; standard IV to Grades V and V!; standard V to grades VIJ and VIII, with, no doubt, 
a number of Grade IX and X pupils. The tables show the standing of pupils in New Brunswick 
in a much more favourable light than former tables. 


Secondary Education—The majority of pupils in secondary grades in New Brunswick are 
taught in grammar schools situated in the county towns and free to all pupils of High School 
Grade of the county. About one-third are taught in superior schools free to all pupils in 
Grade VII and upwards in the parish where the school is situated. As will be seen 
in section 5 the number of secondary pupils in other graded schools was 253. It is impossible 
to give the number in ungraded schools as they are included in Form V. In comparison_with 
1922 which gives the high school pupils by half years only, the number in Grades IX to XI n 
1923 was 3,315 during the first term as compared with 2,804 in the corresponding term of 1922. 
The enrolment in the secondary department of Grammar schools was 1,936 in the first term of 
1922-23 as compared with 1,404 in the corresponding term of 1921-22. The figures for yearly 
enrolment are incomplete, but there is evidence that it was considerably larger than that for any 
one term. Academic work is also done in the Normal school, so that at least 4,000 pupils were 
doing work of secondary grade during the year. Particulars on secondary education in the 
province may be seen in section 5. 


Teachers—The number of teachers during the second term was 2,298 in 2,108 classrooms. 
The classification, average salaries and experience of these may be seen in Table 102. There has 
been a marked and steady increase in the last thirty years in the number of teachers holding 
certificates of second class standing or better; and a corresponding steady decrease of those 
holding third class diplomas. The chief superintendent reports that the supply of licensed 
teachers is nearly equal to the demand and that it was not found necessary in 1922-23 to issue 
any local licenses—a condition which had never before existed in the province. It is also notice- 
able that there was an increase during the second term in the number of teachers continuing in 
the same district from the previous term, and a decrease in the number of teachers who had 
moved to a new district during the second term. 
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During the 1922 session of the Provincial Legislature, an amended Pension Act was passed, 
by which the maximum pension was raised from $400 to $800, and no minimum less than $250 
was to be provided. There is also a disability clause providing that after twenty years of service 
a teacher if totally disabled receives one-thirty-fifth of half of his or her salary for the last five 
years of teaching subject to the foregoing provisions relating to the minimum and maximum 
pensions for every year of service provided he or she has taught twenty years or upward. The 
law provides that 5 per cent of the government grant per annum to teachers shall be held by 
the Provincial Treasurer as a pension fund. All the teachers in the service at the time of the 
passage of this act are eligible to participate in its benefits. In the fiscal year ended October 
31st, 1923, the sum of $17,823 was paid to 50 former teachers. 


Teacher Training —The provincial normal school had an enrolment of 458, the largest 
for some time. As many as 1,059 candidates presented themselves for normal school 
entrance and preliminary examinations for advance of class in July, 1923. (For further 
statistics see Table 111.) 


Rural Schools —In New Brunswick as in Nova Scotia the most important method to date 
in aiding rural school is the special grant to poor districts. In New Brunswick there are four 
consolidated school districts. A few particulars on consolidation may be seen in Table 81. 
The chief contribution to the statistics of rural (ungraded) schools this year is the classification 
by age, sex and grade which may be seen in sections 2, 3 and 4 of the statistical table. 


Technical Education.—The status of technical education in New Brunswick may be seen on 
Table 88. This refers to the features of the technical education which are assisted under the 
Dominion Technical Education Act. Manual Training and home economics are carried on 
under a director of manual training who reported the opening of several new departments during 
the year. He also reported a more than corresponding increase in the number of pupils taking 
up the work. 


Medical Inspection—As may be seen in table 91 school medical inspection is established 
throughout the province. During the year there were six full time medical officers attached to 
centres and 8 nurses. The number of school clinics established was 9. The number of pupils 
examined during the year was 44,247 or about 56 per cent of the total enrolment. 


Higher Education—The registration of the three universities of the province was 736— 
593 males and 143 females. Full statistics of the personnel, courses, etc., of these universities 
may be seen in tables 116 to 121. 


Private Schools.—(See Tables 137 to 143.) 


School Support.—The expenditure on education during the year was $2,674,377. Of this 
$386,885 was contributed by the government, and $2,287,494 by the rate payers, etc. For full 
particulars see table 113b. 


QUEBEC 


Enrolment.—During the year in which the latest statistics of all educational iustitutions 
could be brought together for summarizing purposes (1922), the total enrolment excluding dupli- 
cates in all educational institutions in Quebec was 570,430 pupils and students of whom 494,603 
were in Catholic and 75,827 in Protestant institutions. The enrolment included’ 482,346 in 
publicly controlled primary and independent and maternal schools; 53,667 in independent prim- 
ary schools (that is, schools which are subsidized or non-subsidized and report to the Department 
of Public Instruction, but are not under the control of Boards of Commissioners or trustees) and 
34,417 in other institutions of learning. These 34,417 included 1,389 in normal schools, 9,321 
in Roman Catholic classical colleges, 6,659 in universities, 579 in schools for the deaf, dumb and 
blind, 3,319 in schools of arts and trades, 6,452 in night schools, 2,240 in technical schools, 2,261 
in dress cutting schools, 593 in agricultural colleges, 277 in the school of Higher Commercial 
studies, Montreal, 359 in St. Hyacinthe dairy school, 621 in independent schools not subsidized 
where classical education is given, and 347 in non-subsidized independent institutions where 
Superior education is given. To these might be added a few hundred in private business colleges, 
in Protestant theological colleges and in other private schools which are not subsidized and do not 
report to the departments. The 570,430 represent an increase of 22,179 or more than 4 per cent 
over the enrolment of 1920-21. 


The 570,430 pupils were accommodated in 7,895 schools including 6,507 elementary schools, 
759}model schools, 429 academies, 26 maternal schools, 14 normal schools, 21 classical colleges, 
4 universities, 5 schools for the deaf, dumb and blind, 13 schools of arts and trades, 66 night 
schools, 6 technical schools, 26 dress-cutting schools, 3 agricultural schools, 1 for Higher Com- 
mercial studies, 1 for dairy, 8 independent schools not subsidized where classical education is 
given and 6 independent schools. where superior education is given. The total number of schools 
represent an increase of 162 over those of 1920-21. 
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Primary Schocls—The primary school in Quebec is so called in contradistinction to (1) 
superior schools (universities and professional colleges); (2) secondary schools (classical colleges, 
non-subsidized independent schools where classical education is given, and one institute of 
modern secondary education affiliated with Montreal offering secondary education to girls); 
and (3) special schools, such as technical schools, agricultural schools, etc. The normal schools 
are connected with the primary schools in the sense that they train teachers for primary school 
teaching. The primary schools reporting to the Department of Public Jnstruction are either 
(1) publicly controlled, that is, under the control of Boards of Commissioners or Trustees, or (2) 
subsidized or non-subsidized independent, that is not under commissioner or trustee control. 
Both classes of primary schools have hitherto been divided into three grades viz., elementary, 
model or intermediate, and academy or superior, primary schools. The Catholic primary schools 
on Sept. 1, 1923, were divided into nursery or maternal, primary elementary, and primary comple- 
mentary schools. Since certain changes have been made in the course of studies, the primary 
elementary, in future statistics will correspond to the old elementary and model schools. The 
statistics of Protestant primary ‘schools include those of intermediate and high schools, the 
high school course being within the meaning of a secondary institution. 


In 1921-22 the enrolment in all primary schools in Quebec was 530,705 of whom 260,449 
were boys and 270,256 were girls. These were distributed as follows: 


Under Under 


Control of Control {Independent Total 
Commis- of 
sioners Trustees 

Catholicielementaryischools 26 gtr sists tee eb cie elev atresia ke anne 221,674 sara 7,004 232,953 
Protestant elementary SChOOls serene to cacti eerenert te ope Cie co crc eee 44,487 6,694 68 51,249 
Catholicimodel:schoolsin ss. yee OA ENTE eIae suas che oma 100, 724 1,055 13,210 114,989 
Protestant intermediatesehoolsaiet \ijseels os caver aerate wae cir Sey 135 11 4,501 
Catholic aeadeniesirct. cc cercctesdercte ins eet Sen's Le) en ROS ace a 6. re 80,392 259 Smile 112,804 
Protestantthizhisehoolsed. ules abs ake edts ey eee ene. ash. eee 10,489 3,049 671 14,209 
Total elementaryereeeaise eer mie tens dtecondake Oe pera tech laeates chek: Shae aenemea 266,161 10,419 7,622 284 , 202 
Total Model ONANCETNIEG LATS ae vet eee ast cae eres ore cis > arte aoe 103,981 2,288 13,221 119,490 
Totaliacademy: or hie seloo lee pee tes ote ctte a atl Ren Sead ic) Soto aie eee 98,881 3,308 32,824 127,013 
Totalithree orades. (eee ae cer te bce bee e aii) tae ES Re | ree 461,023 16,015 53 , 667 530,705 


Average Attendance.—In all institutions the average daily attendance was 446,603 or 79-22 
per cent of the enrolment. This high average has been maintained practically since 1897-98 when 
it was 75-13. On point of percentage of attendance Quebec stands second to only one province 
in the Dominion of Canada. 


This fact is also borne out by the Dominion Census of 1921. Of the children between the 
ages of 7 and 14 inclusive who attended school for any period 94-5 per cent attended upwards 
of seven months. This is the highest of any province except British Columbia which is very 
slightly higher. Moreover, of those attending school between the ages of 5 and 19, Quebec had 
92 per cent attending from 7 to 9 months in the year. 


Secondary Schools.—The secondary schools in Quebec are represented by (1) the 21 Catholic 
classical colleges; (2) 8 Catholic non-subsidized independent institutions where classical educa- 
tion is given; (3) by 45 Protestant high schools. 


In 1922-23 eleven of these classical colleges and petits séminaires with one institution for 
superior education for girls were affiliated to the University of Montreal for Arts only, and had a 
registration of 1,176 students in Arts. Three were affiliated for Arts with Laval and had a regis- 
tration of 1,011 Arts students. The total enrolment in classical courses in all the classical colleges 
in 1922-23 was 6,236 besides that of the superior institutions for girls. There are also eight 
non-subsidized independent institutions where classical education is given. 


Teachers—The numbers of teachers religious and lay, in 1921-22, was 20,414, representing 
an increase of 710 over that of 1920-21. This staff was composed of 4,980 male lay and male 
religious teachers, and 15,434 female lay and female religious teachers. 


Normal Schools —The normal schools are now 16 in number schools having been opened at 
Beauceville and St. Jéré6me in September 1923. In 1922 they had 1,389 teachers in training; 
in 1923 they had an enrolment of 1,555. These normal schools (except Macdonald) offer academic 
training as well as professional, and their courses extend over 3 years, so that what in other 
provinces would be considered a three years’ high school course is covered. A new course of 
studies has been in force since September 1923. The standard of the lowest teachers’ certificate 
(elementary) has been raised and is now obtainable only after two years’ professional training. 
The teachers who have trained outside the normal schools and have to pass a board of examiners 
must reach the same standing as that attained in the normal schools. ‘The enrolment of 1922-23 
consisted of 203 in the academy class, 670 in the model class, 617 in the elementary class and 65 
in the preparatory class. 


, 
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Special schools —These special schools in 1922-23 included 1 polytechnic school; 6 technical 
schools: 1 school for Higher Commercial Studies at Montreal; 3 agricultural schools; 1 dairy 
school; 61 night schools; 13 schools of arts and trades; 1 school of fine arts at Quebez; 27 dress- 
cutting or dress-making schools; 26 nursery and 5 schools for the blind and deaf-mutes, making 
a total of 145 schools containing 21,377 pupils. 


In 1923 there were 6 technical schools with a total staff of 91. In the day classes of these 
technical schools were enrolled 203 in the English section and 530 in the French section or a total 
of 733. In the night classes were enroJled 416 in the English section and 785 in the French 
section or a total of 1,204, making a grand total of 1,934. There were also 192 in special day 
courses making a grand total of 2,126 students in technical schools. 


In the school for Higher Commercial Studies, Montreal in 1922-23 was a teaching staff of 
26 with an enrolment of 421 of these 121 were in day classes, and 300 in night classes. In the 
three agricultural schools—Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Macdonald College, and Institut d’?Oka— 
was a staff of 229, including 3 directors, 82 professors and 143 foremen and other employees and 
an enrolment of 569 students, 203 at Ste. Anne, 255 at Macdonald, and 111 at Oka. Of the 
regular four year students, 58 were at Ste. Anne, 57 at Macdonald, and 53 at Oka. Of the 32 
graduates during the year, 7 were from Ste. Anne, 21 from Macdonald and 4 from Oka. The 
dairy school at St. Hyacinthe had 18 of a staff and 461 students. The night schools numbered 
during 1923, 48 Catholic and 13 Protestant, with a staff of 178 teachers and an enrolment of 
5,661 students. The schools of arts and trades in 1923 were 13 in number with 3,331 students. 
The dress-cutting and dress making schools in 1923 were situated in 27 localities and had an 
enrolment of 2,339 pupils. The schools for the blind were 2 in number with 160 pupils; the 
schools for the deaf-mutes were 3 in number with 461 pupils) The School of Fine Arts at 
Quebec enrolled 415 students; the Polytechnical School of Montreal had 35 professors and 125 
students. 


Domestic Science, Scheols and School Gardens.—In addition to all the above but included 
with special schools were 64 domestic science schools situated in 45 counties and having in 1922 
an enrolment of 10,448 pupils. The enrolment in these schools has already been included with 
primary controlled and independent schools. The number of school] gardens increased from 
1,469 with 21,988 pupils operating in 1922 to 1,673 with 35,324 pupils operating in 1923. 

Maternal Schools —The number of maternal or nursery schools (Gatholic) in 1922 was 26 
with 107 teachers and 5,308 pupils, of whom 2,929 were boys and 2,379 were girls. Of these 
schools 17 were under control of commissioners and 9 independent. 


Supericr Education.—Superior education in Quebec refers to the work of the two Catholic 
universities (Laval and Montreal) with their affiliated colleges and the two Protestant universi- 
ties (McGill and Bishop’s College). The difference in the figures in tables 1 and 2 and the 
summary on page xliv from the figures for universities and colleges on pages 82-97 should 
cause no confusion since they are for different years. 


In 1923 there were in faculties and schools combined with or annexed to Laval and Montreal 
342 professors, and in schools affiliated to these institutions, 81 professors (in Polytechnic Schools, 
Higher Commercial Studies School and Agriculture Schools); in the faculties of Protestant uni- 
versities there were 578 professors. The following Protestant theological colleges—Presbyterian 
College, Montreal; Wesleyan Theological College; Congregational College; and Montreal 
Diocesan Theological College are independent. 


In the 17 faculties and schools combined or annexed to the two Catholic universities were 
2,692 students; in the affiliated schools of engineering and architecture (two divisions of the 
Polytechnical school) Higher Commerce (Ecoles des Hautes Etudes Commerciales), and agri- 
culture were 669 students; in 29 other schools affiliated or annexed to Laval and 34 annexed to 
Montreal were 4,440 students. These included 5 grand seminaries, 11 little seminaries, 9 classical 
colleges, 1 superior school] for girls, 2 institutes of modern secondary education, 32 convent and 
household science schools and 2 music schools. The little seminaries, classical colleges, institutes 
of modern secondary education and convents were affiliated or annexed for the faculty of arts 
only. In addition to those enumerated were 3 classical colleges with 129 students associated 
(in Quebec meaning affiliated colleges, situated outside the province) to Laval. This makes a 
total of 7,930 in Catholic institutions of superior education. In the 17 faculties of the two 
Protestant universities were 4,113 students of whom 4,029 were in McGill. This makes a total 
of 12,043 students in superior institutions in Quebec in 1923 as against 11,081 in 1922. Adding 
seven Catholic independent non-subsidized institutions where superior education is given with 
their total of 392 students we have 12,485 in superior institutions in Quebec in 1923. 


Expenditure.—The expenditure on all institutions in 1922 was $23,972,197 of which $2,604,409 


- was contributed by the government, $11,758,793 was raised by annual assessment, $907,763 by 


special assessment, $520,498 by monthly contributions (a fee is exacted from every child between 
the ages of 7 and 13 inclusive unless this fee has been abolished by a resolution of a board of 
commissioners or trustese)! and $8,180,734 by contributions of independent subsidized institu- 
tions. 


1 This fee has keen abolished in Montreal and certain other municipalities. 
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ONTARIO 


Summary of all Educational Instituiions—During the school year last reported (calendar 
year 1922 for public and separate schools; school year 1922-23 for other schools), the total number 
attending educational institutions in Ontario was 741,508. Of this number 512,939 were enrolled 
in 6,289 public schools (including 443 enrolled in 5 Protestant separate schools); 88,546 in 656 
Roman Catholic separate schools; 8,777 in 181 continuation schools; 26,493 in 49 collegiate 
institutes; 18,138 in 126 high schools; 2,263 in 21 night elementary schools; 1,709 in 9 night high 
schools; 6,987 full time pupils in 16 day vocational schools; 574 part time pupils in the same 
schools; 1,427 special pupils in the same schools; 33,511 pupils in 51 evening vocational schools; 
129 pupil teachers in 4 autumn mode! schools; 255 pupils teachers in 5 summer model schools; 
2,429 in normal schools; 173 in the school for the blind at Brantford; 292 in the school for the 
deaf at Belleville; 18,386 in 7 universities and 14 affiliated and professional colleges; 6,475 in 38 
private elementary and secondary schools reporting; 8,149 in 59 private business colleges report- 
ing; and 3,856 in 9 Indian schools. This total of 741,508 corresponds to a total of 719,870 during 
the previous year. 


Elementary and Secondary Day Schools (Public, Separate and Secondary Day Schools)* 
Of the 512,939 public school pupils, 220,241 were in rural schools; 194,964 were in city schools; 
73,677 in town schools and 24,057 in village schools. Of the 88,546 in Roman Catholic separate 
schools, 20,845 were in rural schools; 42,974 in city schools; 22,863 in town schools and 1,864 in 
village schools. Thus, in what might be termed elementary schools in Ontario (that is in contra- 
distinction to organized secondary schools) there were 241,086 in rural schools; 237,938 in city 
schools; 96,540 in town schools and 25,921 in village schools. 


Average Daily Attendance—The average daily attendance in elementary schools during the 
year was 425,018; in continuation schools 7,234; in high schools and collegiate institutes, 37,821; 
and in vocational full time classes 5,518; the total average daily attendance being 475,591. T his 
represents an increase of 24,935 or 56 per cent over that of the previous year. The distribution 
of these increases may be seen as follows: 
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Average Attendance, 1921-22 Increase over Previous Year Per Cent of Increase 


Public | Separate | Total Public | Separate | Total Public | Separate | Total 
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During 1923 attendance officers were appointed in all the municipalities of the province, 
845 having been named by township councils, 898 by urban school boards, 61 by boards in terri- 
tories without municipal organization and 1 by a county council. In each of the 37 urban muni- 
cipalities the Separate and Public School Boards chose the same individual. The percentage of 
enrolment in average daily attendance in all schools (72) is a record. Table 5 showing attend- 
ance by months, ages, and rural and urban communities helps to interpret this percentage figure. 
It is noticeable that in the nine months immediately preceding June 1, 1921, 94 per cent of the 
children 7 to 14 inclusive at school for any period attended upward of 7 months. It is also 
noticeable that 91-9 per cent of the population at these ages were at school and that only 13-6 
per cent of the population at 7 to 14 failed to attend a period of over 7 months. At the ages of 
5 to 19 years inclusive, over 90 per cent of those at school attended for a period of over 7 months. 
Of the 49,549 attending at the ages of 5 and 6 years only 68 per cent attended this period. At 
the age of 7 years they had reached what was practically the maximum regularity for all ages, 90 
per cent of those at school having attended from 7 to 9 months, a maximum which remains fairly 
steady up to the age of 19 years. It is also noticeable that the minimum age for compulsory 
attendance, 8 years, raised the percentage at school for any period only from 86-4 at 7 years to 
93-4 at 8 years. In 1911 the percentage of those at school at the age of 7 to 14 who attended 7 
to 9 months was 88; the percentage of the population at these ages who attended this period 
was 74; the percentage between the ages of 5 and 20 of the pupils attending this period was 85; 
the percentage between the ages of 5 and 6 was less than 50. 
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Age-Grade-Sex Distribution—During the year statistics of distribution by age, grade and 
sex were compiled by the department for both elementary and secondary schools and for rural, 
city, town and village, both public and separate. These statistics are reproduced in this report 
in sections 3, 4, 5 and 6. A comparison between rural and urban schools should not 
be made without taking into consideration the statistics of secondary schools which are given in 
section 4. The statistics of secondary schools, however, are as on June 30, 1923, while those of 
elementary schools are for the calendar year 1922, so that the ages in the two grades of schools 
are not exactly comparable. 


Secondary Education.—Secondary education should not be confused with secondary schoolse 
Table 62 on page 42 shows that there were in attendance in secondary grades in Ontario during 
the calendar year 1922, 9,060 pupils in public and separate schools, of whom 4,087 were in cities, 
56 in towns, 314 in villages and 4,403 in rural schools. These were all in addition to the pupils 
in secondary schools which now exist under four names continuation schools, providing facilities 
for secondary education to village and rural pupils; high schools; collegiate institutes; and day 
technical schools. In all institutions offering secondary education, then, there were 69,455 
pupils, of whom 9,060 were in graded or ungraded “elementary” schools; 26,493 in collegiate 
institutes; 18,138 in high schools, 8,777 in continuation schools, and 6,987 in full time classes 
of day technical schools. This corresponds to 60,214 in the previous year. The secondary grade 
pupils in elementary schools are called fifth class pupils. There are in existence special organiza~- 
tions called fifth classes to the nurnber of 156 with an enrolment in 1922-23 of 1,643 pupils. The 
fifth class includes the work of Grades IX and X and corresponds to the lower form of secondary 
schools. Except perhaps in cities it eventually evolves into a continuation school, then into 
a high school and finally into a collegiate institute according to the growth of the centre in 
which it is established. 


Among the factors contributing to the general increase in enrolment in secondary schools, 
special mention should be made of the continuation schools. In 1923 there were 14 of these 
schools open for the first time. The continuation schools are divided into three classes; “‘C,” 
one teacher schools (that is one teacher devoting full time to high school work or one full time 
and one part time teacher;) “B,” two teacher schools; “A,” three or more teacher schools. 


Of the 8,777 pupils in continuation schools in 1922-23, 4,690 or nearly 54 per cent were 
children the head of whose families were occupied as agriculturalists; 1,051 were from the trades, 
993 from commerce, 870 from labouring occupations and 284 from professions. This shows 
that the continuation school functions to a great extent as a rural secondary school. Table 70 
shows the proportion of children from the different occupations in all secondary schools. 


The year 1922-23 saw considerable expansion in secondary education in Ontario, manifested 
by increase in enrolment, teachers and salaries. There was also a marked increase in the pro- 
portion of teachers with university degrees and specialist standing, and in the number of second- 
ary schools raised from a lower to a higher status. During the year new regulations were issued 
for the conduct of examinations for admission to high schools, wider power having been conferred 
on local boards for determining the results. The new programme of studies which has now been 
in operation for over three years is evidently giving satisfaction. Its intention was to shorten 
the high school course by one year, to relieve over pressure and to lessen the burden of examina- 
tions. According to the report of high school inspectors, it has had the result of retaining in 
the schools for upper school work many pupils who under the former system would have left 
school after completing the Middle School course. No pupils of the Lower or Middle school 
may carry more than eight subjects in any year. The course has been simplified in both the 
Lower and Middle school. In the Lower school eight subjects which under the former system 
were carried for two years, are now carried for only one year each. In the Middle School the 
Ancient and the Modern languages are the only subjects carried for more than one year. The 
examination has also been simplified. Under the former system every candidate for admission 
to Normal school or the University was required to pass examination on eight or twelve papers, 
at one time; now he receives credit for each paper on which he passes. A provision for granting 
a graduation diploma to every pupil passing a satisfactory examination on twelve papers 
had the effect of enormously increasing the number of candidates writing in the Lower school 
subjects. As a result was initiated the practice of excusing from this examination all candidates 
who in the opinion of their teachers were absolutely sure to pass and to grant them certificates 
on the recommendation of the principal. Under this plan only those candidates who were 
doubtful of passing were required to write at the departmental examinations. This plan was 
just tried in the examination of 1923 and proved satisfactory. 


Teachers —The number of teachers in day schools during the year was 16,952, of whom 
12,914 were in public schools; 1,958 in Roman Catholic separate schools; 1,420 in collegiate 
institutes and high schools; 323 in continuation schools and 337 in day vocational schools. 


Teacher-training—The training of teachers in Ontario is organized under a director of pro- 
fessional training. His sphere includes the college of education with an enrolment of 299 students; 
7 normal schools with an enrolment of 1,975 students; and 13 model schools with an enrolment of 
686 including 30 extra-mural students. 


The year 1923 saw an increase of 50 in the enrolment at the college of Education, and of 
600 in that of the Normal Schools. 
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Rural Schools Organization and Consolidation —(See table 81.) As shown above and on 
page 53, during the calendar year 1922 there were 241,086 pupils in rural schools in Ontario. 
These were accommodated in 5,957 schools with 7,034 teachers, 777 male and 6,267 female. 
Of the schools 4,971 were one-room schools. Of all the rural schools, 399 had school medical 
inspection; 91 nurse with medical inspection; 262 inspection by nurses only; and 72 dental 
inspection. The nurse inspection was done by a staff of 64 nurses. In the matter of special 
subjects taught 56,615 pupils were instructed in agricultural subjects; 17,072 in manual training 
8,860 in household science and 232 in commercial subjects. There were 5,645 of the rural schools 
with libraries. The daily average attendance of these schools was 156,213 or 65 per cent of the 
enrolment as compared with 71-8 per cent in all public and separate schools. 


Perhaps the most definite facts in comparison between rural and other schools is afforded 
by the figures of the Dominion Census of school attendance which are now available. It has 
been already pointed out that of all the children between the ages of 7 and 14 inclusive in Ontario 
91-9 per cent attended school for some period and that of the latter 94-1 per cent attended 
between 7 and 9 months during the nine months immediately preceding June 1, 1921. 


From the point of view of compulsory attendance laws it is necessary to take into considera- 
tion the ages of from 8 to 18 inclusive, or the age from which full attendance is required by the 
compulsory attendance act and the ages of 14 and 15, or the age at which attendance is required by 
the Adolescent Act (bearing in mind that those not attending the full time during those two 
years are required to attend part time at 14 and 15). At the ages of from 8 to 13 there were 
150,858 rural and 187,266 urban children, Of the rural children 140,663 or 93 per cent attended 
school and of these 130,285 or 93 per cent attended 7 to 9 months. Of the urban children 180,137 
or 96 per cent attended school, of these 175,147 or 97 per cent attended 7 to 9 months; that is, 
over 93 per cent of all children 8 to 13 attended 7 to 9 months. In other words 14 per cent of the 
rural and 7 per cent of the urban children attended less than 7 to 9 months. At the ages of 14 and 
15 years there were 47,133 in rural and 56,015 in urban communities. Of the rural children 28,542 
or almost 66 per cent attended school, and of these again 25,107 or over 88 per cent attended 7 to 9 
months. Of the urban children 40,374 or 72 per cent attended school and of these 38,725, or 96 per 
cent attended from 7 to 9months. Thus 53 per cent of the children at 14 and 15 attended school 
for 7 to 9 months in rural and 69 per cent in urban communities as compared with 86 per cent 
and 93 per cent respectively between the ages of 8 and 13. Whatever inferiority in regularity 
is shown by the 14 and 15 year group might be accounted for by the part time pupils. 


Comparing now the attendance at the ages of 5 and 6 years—in rural communities there 
were 54,588 children at these ages of whom 19,354 or 35-5 per cent attended school for some 
period and 10,416 or less than 53 per cent attended 7 to 9 months; in urban communities 
were 70,725 at these ages of whom 30,195 or 42-7 per cent attended school for some 
period; of these 22,956 or 76 per cent attended from 7 to 9 months. Presumably these do not 
include the children beginning school after the first of June. The compulsory attendance Act 
requires that if children begin school under the age of eight they shall attend regularly durmg 
the term in which attendance was commenced. Out of 12,392 at all ages in rural communities 
who attended school for less than 4 months, 8,876 were 7 years of age or under; and out of 6,136 
at all ages in urban communities who attended less than 4 months, 4,528 were 7 years or under. 


As may be seen in Table 82 there are now 29 consolidations in Ontario out of 76 original 
school sections. In these consolidations there were in 1923, 3,270 pupils in graded _class-rooms 
and 91 in one-room schools. As already mentioned the Continuation Schools and Fifth classes 
serve rural communities with facilities for secondary education. 


Agricultural, Industrial and Other Technical Education.—The various phases of vocational 
or prevocational and cultural work in the schools include the following activities: 1, elementary 
agricultural classes; 2, manual training and domestic science in the ordinary schools; 3, agricult- 
ural secondary schools; 4, industrial and technical education in vocational schools; 5, work of 
college grades in agriculture and applied science. 


Elementary Agricultural Classes—During the year there were 1,875 ungraded public schools 
and 84 ungraded separate schools with classes in agriculture. In the same year there were 261 
graded public and 69 graded separate schools with classes in agriculture. The schools with 
classes in agriculture have increased from 4 in 1903 to 2,293 in 1923. Since 1915, the number of 
high schools qualifying for grants have increased from 11 without plots to 33 with 24 plots in 
1923. The number of pupils taking agricultural work in public and separate schools in 1922 was 
79,172; in the continuation schools 373; in the high schools and collegiate institutes 1,866. The 
school fair organizations, to the number of 7,510 in 1923, are directly under the charge of agri- 
cultural representatives, and co-operate with teachers and inspectors. Courses are provided 
at the Ontario Agricultural College covering two consecutive summers of five weeks each. These 
courses were introduced in 1913, and since 1914 186 teachers have qualified for intermediate 
certificates in agriculture, 22 of these qualifying in 1923. In the normal schools, teachers in 
training for first class and second class certificates receive regular instruction in methods and 
have some practical teaching in agriculture. Thirty schools are affiliated with the normal 
schools for this purpose. Summer courses at the Ontario Agricultural College in 1923 had 228 
students of whom 4 were inspectors. In the same year 48 were in attendance at summer courses 
at Whitby Ladies’ College, 11 at the Northern Academy at Monteith and 27 at the agricultural 
school at Kemptville. 
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Manual Training and Domestic Science.—This activity is carried out by a centre system. 
Rooms are equipped in some central school and children from other schools attend this centre 
at stated periods. In the larger schools the manual training and household science teachers 
take charge of their subjects throughout the whole school and spend their whole time with the 
pupils of one school. At present there is no provision made for qualifying manual training 
teachers other than that made in summer schools. Training classes were formerly held at Ontario 
Agricultural College. An experiment was initiated two years ago of holding classes on Saturdays 
throughout the year. Students taking these courses attend the summer school in Toronto and 
take Part II of the work, thus completing the course for the elementary certificate in one year. 
Household science teachers are trained at the College of Education and Macdonald Institute, 
Guelph. Students entering these classes are required to possess a second class teacher’s certi- 
ficate. Successful completion of these courses entitle the student to what is known as the “‘ordin- 
ary’’ certificate. A specialist’s certificate in Household Science is obtained by a four-year uni- 
versity course. Of the 24 cities in the province there is only one that has not introduced manual 
training work and domestic science in the public and high schools or both; out of the 22 towns 
tebe a population of 5,000 or over, 9 have manual training and household science in their 
schools. 


In all day schools except the vocational schools, there were 131,087 pupils taking manual 


- training and 81,330 household science. 


Industrial and Technical Education —The activities in manual training, and household 
science discussed above are in addition to what is known in Ontario as industrial and technical 
education. ‘The former courses are either included with the ordinary school courses or consist 
of regular or short summer courses given for the purpose of training teachers for the work in 
ordinary schools. On the other hand ‘‘Technical” education is carried on in a distinct system 
of schools called technical or vocational schools. The day vocational schools are co-ordinate 
with secondary schools. Pupils qualified to enter day high schools are admitted to full time day 
courses in commercial or technical high schools; pupils of at least fourth form standing are admit- 
ted to a general, special or part-time course in an industrial, a home-making or technical high 
school; workmen or work women employed during the day may be admitted to a vocational 
evening school if competent to receive instruction therein. ‘The vocational day schools therefore, 
include all day technical work except (1) manual training and domestic science in the ordinary 
elementary schools and in the normal and agricultural schools; (2) agricultural work in the 
ordinary schools and in the agricultural high schools; (3) any kind of technical work, whether 
agricultural or industrial, above secondary grade. During the year 1922-23 there were in the 
16 day vocational schools, 6,987 full time pupils, 4,309 of whom were admitted for the first time 
to secondary school. In 8 of these vocational day schools there were 988 part time day pupils. 
In 7 of the day vocational schools there were 1,427 special pupils. The subjects of instruction 
were ordinary academic high schools studies (English, History, etc.) and over 50 different kinds 
of practical vocational subjects. It should be noticed that among these were included house- 
keeping and commercial subjects. In 51 evening vocational schools there were 33,511 pupils. 
Among the interesting items of information given by the director of Technical Education 1s the 
fact that of the 33,511 evening pupils 21,895 were born in Canada; 9,024 in the British Isles; 
and 2,592 in other countries. ‘The number of teachers employed were 286 full time and 51 part 
time teachers.in day schools, and 1,097 teachers in evening schools. 


The direction of vocational education includes also the training of teachers for vocational 
subjects. The third annual session of the Summer School for this purpose at Toronto, held 
from July 3 to August 4, 1923, had an enrolment of 33 first year and 13 second year men, and 77 
first year and 41 second year women. The second year students consisted of those who had 
completed satisfactorily the work of the first year given in 1922. In addition to summer courses 
for teachers of practical subjects just mentioned, there was given a course of instruction in sales- 
manship open to high and continuation school teachers. 


A step forward in the matter of co-operation between the school and industry in the training 
of apprentices has been taken in Hamilton where arrangements have been made with certain 
firms whereby the apprentices may attend the schools for four hours a week during the day or 
two hours a week during the evening. 


The conditions under which the apprentices from one of the firms attend the Technical 
Institute are as follows 


1. All apprentices taken on are to have an educational standard equivalent to High School 
Entrance standing; 


2. All apprentices are to attend classes at the technical school for the required number of 
hours per week; 


3. All apprentices are to be paid the regular rate of pay for the time in attendance at day 
school. Pay is to be deducted in the case of absence from school on the same basis as absence 
from work. 


4. The Technical Institute is to submit’ a weekly absentee report to the Company. 


5. All apprentices are required to write on an examination every six months, the examina- 
tion to be set jointly by the Company and the school. 


6. The results of the examination will be taken into consideration in fixing rates of pay. 
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7. The Company will pay the registration fees for the evening classes at which regular 
attendance is required, and non-attendance without reasonable excuse or permission, will be 
considered cause for dismissal. 


8. The schedule of the work will be prepared jointly by the principal of the school and the 
representative of the company. 


The Hamilton Technical Institute has had for some time a similar arrangement with the 
local branch of a typographical union. In Ottawa a co-operative scheme for making use of the 
technical school for the training of plumbers and steamfitters has been arranged. ‘The City 
Inspection department makes use of the equipment of the school shop in conducting the examina- 
pa for civic licenses. Certain other similar co-operative arrangements have also been made in 

ttawa. 


A new navigation school was opened at Midland in J anuary, 1923, this being the third centre 
in the province in which day navigation schools are carried on during the winter. 


Medical Inspection.—A school Health Division under a medical director reports the existence 
of some twenty units (with 2 commencing at the new year 1923, made up of a combination of 
rural and urban schools, for the purpose of employing a permanent school nurse. ‘There were in 
1922 in the province 63 centres equipped with full time school health service, employing in all 
six physicians, 12 dentists and 95 nurses. 

Auxiliary Classes —There are now in Ontario 96 auxiliary classes for physically and mentally 
defective children as against 74 in 1921. These do not include six adolescent auxiliary vocational 
classes recently established in Toronto for the training of very backward children over thirteen 
years of age—three for boys and three for girls. 


These auxiliary classes consist of 74 training classes for very backward children; 2 pro- 


motion classes for backward children; 5 open air classes or Forest School for delicate, anaemic . 


and undernourished children; 4 ambulance classes; 3 myopia classes; 1 lip-reading class and 9 
other types such as hospital, sanitarium and institution classes. The teachers of ambulance 
classes go from home to home and the lip-reading class teachers visit a number of schools. A 
regulation has recently been approved which makes provision for the formation of a training 
class in any school area of which the whole part is rural and which contains 12 or more children 
who should be placed in a training class. Provision has also been made for the formation of 
training classes composed of 28 pupils and two teachers. The Department provides free surveys 
of all areas where school boards desire to establish training classes. Thirty-five teachers attended 
the Auxiliary Class Teachers’ Summer School 1923, and paid their own expenses. The Toronto 
Auxiliary Class Teachers hold fully attended meetings each month after four o’clock for the 
study of auxiliary class work. 


Higher Education.—Besides the State University of Toronto, and its federated universities, 
and one college in affiliation, there are 4 other universities and 14 colleges, all higher institutions 
having a net total of 15,027 university grade students. 


Private Schools —The number enrolled in elementary and secondary private schools was 
6,475. The analysis of these institutions may be seen in Table 138. Tables of business colleges 
will be found on page 105. 


School Support.—The expenditure on education during the year was $41,416,804. Of 
this $4,040,035 was contributed by the Government; $20,915,594 was expended on teachers’ 
salaries. The corresponding figures for 1922 for each item mentioned were as follows: the 
total expenditure was $36,739,564; of this $2,454,018 was contributed by the government; 
$15,473,049 was expended on teachers’ salaries. Full particulars of the receipts and expenditures 
may be seen, Table 113b. 


MANITOBA 


_ Summary of all Educational Institutions —During the school year 1922-23 there were enrolled 
in all educational institutions in Manitoba 155,887. Of this number 142,369 were enrolled in 
state controlled elementary and secondary schools; 637 in schools for teacher training; 1,535 
day pupils and 1,950 night pupils in vocational schools; 82 in the school for the deaf at Winnipeg; 
32 Manitoba pupils in the school for the blind at Brantford, Ontario; 4,935 in the provincial uni- 
versity and various colleges; 1,840 in business colleges; 505 in private elementary and secondary 
schools; and 2,002 in Indian schools. 


_ The accommodation for this enrolment was 1,982 elementary and secondary school build- 
ings with 3,826 departments and 3,916 teachers; 5 normal schools with 19 teachers; vocational 
schools in 9 municipalities with 178 teachers; 1 school for the deaf at Winnipeg; a school for the 
blind situated at Brantford, Ontario, to which Manitoba pupils are sent by interprovincial 
arrangement; 1 industrial school for delinquents at Portage La Prairie; 1 provincial university 
with a teaching staff of 190; 2 affiliated colleges, (Brandon College being affiliated with McMaster 
University in Ontario and Wesley with Manitoba University); 2 theological colleges; 1 law 
school; and 1 agricultural college in affiliation with the provincial university, the combined num- 
ber of colleges having a teaching staff of 100; 5 private business colleges reporting with a 
teaching staff of 32; 3 private elementary and secondary schools reporting with a teaching staff 
of 21; and 40 Indian schools. (See tables 1 and 2). . ‘ 
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Public Elementary and Secondary Schools; Enrolment.—Of the 142,369 pupils enrolled in 
elementary schools, 129,566 were enrolled in elementary and 12,803 in secondary grades. ‘The 
accommodation for these was as follows: over 3,000 elementary departments with 129,566 
elementary grade pupils and about 1,626 secondary grade pupils; 95 intermediate school depart- 
ments (that is schools having one teacher available for high school work) with 2,442 doing high 
school grade work; 40 high schools (schools with 2 teachers available for high school work) with 
80 departments for high school work, and 2,232 pupils in high school grades; 8 junior high schools 
(schools doing work of grades VII, VIII and IX) with 1,248 doing junior high school work; 8 
collegiate departments (schools with 3 teachers available for high school work thus having 
24 teachers teaching high school work) with 564 pupils doing high school work; and 11 collegiate 
institutes (4 or more teachers available for high school work) with 4,684 pupils doing work of 
the high school grades. 


The increase in enrolment over the previous year was 5,493 or over 4 p.c. The number in 
secondary grades has increased 47 p.c. since 1921. (For increase from year to year in enrolment 
see table 9). 


Average Attendance.—The number of pupils in average daily attendance during the year was 
97,315, an increase of 1,882 or 1-09 p.c. over the previous year. The average attendance in 
Manitoba was 69.4 p.c. of the enrolment, or about the same as in 1922. As average attendance 
is of paramount importance in educational progress, it is worth while studying the table on 
page 8 giving the attendance in different provinces by periods in order to see the components 
which enter into school attendance in the different provinces and in the different years. 


Mention has been made on several occasions in previous reports of the belief that 
figures of average attendance understate the real regularity of the pupils for the reason that a 
considerable number of pupils change residence and are enrolled more than once in the same 
year; so that a pupil who after attending say 59 days in one school leaves this school and attends 
at another for say, 120 days, has really attended 179 days in the year; but he is counted as two 
pupils each with a short period of attendance to his credit; Statistics are now available for Mani- 
toba showing the attendance of pupils who have left the district during the year, also of the 
remainder of the pupils. These statistics may be seen on Table 8 and may be considered as 
confirming what has been so frequently pointed out. The pupils leaving the district during the 
year would seem to form about 10 p.c. of the total enrolment and attended on an average 47 
days; the remainder of the pupils attended on an average about 150 days. 


The Dominion Census of 1921 shows that between the ages of 7 and 14 inclusive there 
were 110,028 children in Manitoba of whom 99,548 or 90-3 per cent attended school for some 
period. Of these 89,068 or 89-5 per cent attended between 7 and 9 months during the 9 months 
immediately preceding the first of June, 1921. Of all children between the ages of 7 and 14, 
therefore 80-8 per cent attended upward of 7 months. In 1911, out of the total number ot 
children between the age of 7 and 14, namely 71,579, 74-6 per cent attended school ior some 
period. Of these 82-7 per cent attended 7 to 9 months; thus 61-7 per cent of the population 
at this age attended 7 to 9 months; that is 39-3 per cent failed to attend 7 months as compared 
with 19-2 per cent in 1921. The percentages of the population attending school for any period 
by single years of age were as follows: 


th 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 10-17 
LOD Te test cass as oes Sa 81-1 90-8 93 +6 95-4 95-5 94-6 92-1 80-8 40 
+ RI ie ees ep ae acPet 63°2 74-1 79-2 78-6 81-6 79-3 76-7 66-5 33 


Thus it will be seen that there was a larger percentage in 1921 at 14 years than in 1911 at 
12 years. 

Comparing now the efficiency of attendance as measured by the proportion attending more 
than 7 months, the percentages of the population 7 to 14 attending 7 to 9 months in 1921 and 
1911 were as follows: 


7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15-17 
IGA hore regia errant levees Ate 66-2 80-4 84-8 87-0 87-1 86-8 84-2 (lel 35:0 
BODUGL BS fy otzaarh Geet 46-8 60-1 66-5 66-3 69-6 68-0 65-6 54-6 25°9 


Thus there was a large proportion receiving what might be considered an adequate year’s 
school training at 14 years in 1921 than at the age of maximum attendance in 1911, namely 
at 11 years of age. The improvement shown by these figures should be reflected by the grade 


at school and the proportion in secondary and higher grades. 

Among the factors contributing to this improvement compulsory attendance laws hold an 
important place. The limit set by these may be seen in the introductory matter on page VIII. 
There are now 205 districts employing attendance officers, an increase of 11 since last report. 
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Age—Grade—Sex.—The comparative distribution for 1922-23 in cities large graded, small 
graded, ungraded and consolidated schools, also by sex will be found on Tables 21 and 37-40. In 
view of what has been just pointed out in connection with regularity of attendance and long 
attendance at school, it would seem desirable to draw a comparison between the grade distribu- 
tion during the period around 1921 and that around 1911. In 1912 only 14-7 p.c. of the pupils 
enrolled were in advance of grade VI; in 1923 there were 20 per cent in advance of this grade, with- 
out considering the day technical pupils who would bring the percentage to about 21. These 
figures do not mean much in themselves, as 21 per cent above grade VI certainly does not mean 
that only this percentage of the children who go to school advance beyond this grade. It 
should, however, mean roughly that unless there was a much larger proportion of children at 
the earlier ages, and for this reason in the earlier grades in 1912 than in 1923, (which was not 
the case) the proportion reaching the higher grade has increased more than 40 per cent since 
1912. This conclusion seems to be confirmed by a further consideration: it is clear from the 
figure quoted above in connection with average attendance that the average child remained 
at school in 1921 at least two years longer than in 1911. Even without considering the improved 
regularity in attendance in the ten years, which was still more marked, there is no doubt that these 
two years meant two grades. Now from the table of age and grade it will be seen that the 
average grade at the age of 14 years is between grade VII and Grade VIII so that the average 
child at present seems to have reached as far as completing at least a year in Grade VII before 
leaving schoo]. In 1911 this average child apparently reached no further than a year in Grade 
V, so that the advance of two grades on this in 1921 would mean an improvement of 40 p.c. 
Now to raise the general level from Grade V to Grade VII or VIII is an accomplishment, the full 
significance of which is difficult to realize. Grade V is only a few steps beyond illiteracy; the 
knowledge acquired in Grade VII and VIII satisfies the minimum requirements for admission 
to technical or agricultural schools and to business schools; and enables the child to read good 
books and magazines, by which he can further improve his knowledge. This could hardly 
be true of one leaving Grade V, unless, of course the child was superior mentally and had been 
prevented from remaining in school merely by adverse circumstances. 


Secondary Education.—As already mentioned, the pupils in secondary grades are accom- 
modated in elementary, intermediate and high schools, collegiate departments and collegiate 
institutes. Thus out of 12,803 pupils in secondary grades, about 1,626 were accommodated 
in elementary schools, and 11,170 in secondary schools which vary from intermediate schools 
with one teacher available for high school work to collegiate institutes with at least four teachers 
available for high school work. 


It has already been mentioned that the number of pupils in secondary grade has advanced 
nearly 50 per cent during the last two years. This is clearly one of the fruits of the raising of the 
general level within the last ten years which has just been discussed. 


Teachers.—The number of teachers during the year was 3,936. The proportion of male to 
female seems to be increasing fairly rapidly. In 1916 it was 1 to 5-1; in 1917 1 to 4-7; in 1918 
1 to 4-9; in 1920 1 to 4-2; in 1921 1 to 3-7; in 1922 1 to 3-2 and in 1923 1 to 2-8. First and 
second class teachers have increased from 1,871 in 1916 to 2,754 in 1923, while permit teachers 
have practically disappeared. Attention should be called to the fact that a Third Class certif- 
icate in Manitoba now (since 1916) requires a grade XI academic standing, the difference between 
a Third and Second Class standing being merely a matter of length of professional training 
(see folder giving conditions under which teachers’ certificates are granted opposite page 65). 
A Departmental Teachers’ bureau has been in operation since 1914-15. 


Teachers in Training —As may be seen in table 111, giving statistics of Normal schools, 
there were 637 in the five training schools in Manitoba during the year. Of these 101 were 
first class or graduate first class; 369 were second class; 172 were third class. The number on 
the training staff in these schools was 19. 


The Manitoba Teachers’ Summer School held in the Agricultural College—from July 4 to 
August 12 had an enrolment of 355 of whom 98 took a course in Grade XII Science; 30 in Grade 
XII mathematics; 58 in professional work; 50 in primary methods; 32 in intermediate methods 
and the remainder in various subjects including manual training and domestic science. 


fural Schools. Rural schools in Manitoba consist of: (1) ordinary one room school distfict 
under a three trustee board; (2) the municipal district; (3) the consolidated district; and (4) rural 
graded schools not included in consolidated and municipal districts. In 1922 there was in exist- 
ence one municipal district with 4 graded and 2 ungraded schools, and 446 pupils, 414 of whom 
were in graded class rooms; these were transported where necessary. There were 110 con- 
solidations; of this number 104 operated graded schools, the number of pupils being 14,670 of 
whom 14,607 were in graded class rooms. Other rural graded schools existed to the number of 
134 with 13,592 pupils. The regularity of attendance in the municipal districts and consolida- 
tions alone is a justification of their existence. 


On point of attendance the Dominion Census of 1921 furnishes a means of comparison 
between rural and urban schools. \ 


Of the 67,362 children between the ages of 7 and 14 inclusive in rural communities, 55,082 
or 81-8 per cent, attended for some period while 48,825 or 88-7 per cent of those attending school 
were in school from 7 to 9 months; also 72-5 of the population from 7 to 14 attended from 7 to 
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9 months. Of the 43,382 at the same ages in urban centres 41,561 or 95-5 per cent were in 
school for some period; and of these 40,243 or 96-8 per cent attended 7 to 9 months, also 92-3 
per cent of the children between 7 and 14 attended 7 to 9 months. The proportion of children 
at this age who attended less than 7 months, therefore, was 27-5 per cent in rural communities 
as compared with 7-7 per cent in urban communities. The corresponding figures for 1911 were 
45-5 per cent in rural and 21-5 per cent in urban communities. A comparison by single years 
may be made as follows: 


PER CENT OF THE POPULATION AT THE AGE SPECIFIED ATTENDING SCHOOL FOR ANY PERIOD, 1921 


6 fl 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
BURL ds dferniate ates’ fas 41-4 73°9 87-1 91-5 93-7 92°3 89-0 74-1 52:0 
Urbana sacucnniss deb is 60-9 92-3 96-4 97-9 98-2 98-1 97-0 89-5 69-6 


PER CENT OF THE POPULATION AT THE AGE SPECIFIED ATTENDING 7 To 9 MontTHS 


PROUT AL ay Pan 21-0 54-0 72-0 78-5 


93-0 94-7 


81-4 82-0 80-8 77-0 61-4 42-0 


Wrbans. gaa. 40-0 85-0 95-8 96-5 96-2 95-4 87-0 66-2 


Technical Education. The Statistics of Technical and Agricultural education in Manitoba 
are given in Tables 85 and 88. An agricultural course is in this province included under the 
general heading technical education. A six weeks’ summer course in home economics, for students 
of schools in which no provisions have been made for the teaching of home economics, has been 
organized so that any student in the province has an opportunity of taking the option. Boys’ 
and Girls’ clubs and school fairs continue to gain in influence. Their number is to be seen in 
Table 85. A teacher-training class for vocational teachers was in operation during the year 
with an enrolment of 40 teachers. A summer school in technical work had an enrolment of 
approximately 450 students in 1923. 


Medical Inspection.—The work of medical inspection in schools in Manitoba is shown in 
Table 91, and the foot notes to this table. The school for the Deaf had an enrolment of 164 of 
whom 82 were from Manitoba, 46 were from Saskatchewan and 36 from Alberta. The first 
convention of the Western Canada Association of the Deaf was held at the school at the 
close of the session in June. By arrangement with Ontario the blind of Manitoba are 
educated at Brantford, Ontario, which school during the year 1923 had 32 blind children 
from Manitoba. The delinquents are cared for in the Industrial school at Portage la Prairie 
which in 1922 had 98 boys. 


Special Classes—tThe statistics of special classes are to be found in Table 99. 


Schools Support.—The expenditure on education during the year was $12,999,254. Of 
this $1,011,048 was contributed by the government and $11,988,206 by ratepayers, etc.; $5,058,292 
was expended on teachers’ salaries. ‘The corresponding figures for 1922 were as follows: total 
expenditure $13,564,824; amount contributed by the government, $1,058,292; by ratepayers, 
etc., $12,506,532; while $5,016,903 was expended on teachers’ salaries. Full particulars of the 
receipts and expenditure may be seen in Table 113b. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Summary of Attendance in all Schools —During the school year 1922-23 there were enrolled 
in all educational institutions, 204,633. Of this number 187,968 were enrolled in public and 
separate elementary and continuation schools; 6,345 in high schools or collegiate institutes; 
2,361 in agricultural and technical schools under college grade; 1,571 in teacher training insti- 
tutes; 46 in the school for the Deaf at Winnipeg; 22 in the school for the Blind at Brantford, 
Ontario; 1,489 in universities and colleges; 676 in private business colleges; 2,656 in private 
elementary and secondary schools; and 1,499 in Indian schools. In Saskatchewan universities 
and colleges there were 176 students from other provinces while in universities and colleges in 
Canada outside of Saskatchewan there were 693 residents of Saskatchewan. 


Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools —The 194,313 enrolled in publicly 
controlled elementary and secondary schools were distributed among the various types of schools 
as follows: 111,474 in rural schools; 22,385 in city schools; 21,094 in town schools; 33,015 in 
village schools; 6,345 in high schools and collegiate institutes. (See table 2, page 9.) 
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Average Attendance—The average daily attendance in 1923 in public and separate schools 
was 125,823, and in secondary schools 5,044 or a total of 130,917, as against 119,042 in 1922. 
The average attendance formed 67 per cent of the total enrolment as against 65 in 1922 and 64 
in 1921. For the interpretation of this improvement from year to year in the percentage of 
attendance it is now possible to use the Dominion Census of 1921. It happens that out of the 
139,640 children between the ages of 7 and 14 inclusive (the compulsory age limits), 124,071 or 
88-9 per cent were at school for some period. Of these 93,609 or 75-5 per cent were in school 
between 7 and 9 months during the 9 months immediately preceding June 1, 1921. Also, of the 
total number of children at this age 67 per cent attended school 7 to 9 months. 


Comparing this with the figures of the Census of 1911 it happens that at the same ages 
66-7 per cent were at school for some pericd, of whom 65-6 per cent attended 7 to 9 months. 
Also, of the total population between 7 and 14 years, 43-8 per cent attended 7 to 9 months. 
Thus 56-2 per cent of the population 7 to 14 attended less than 7 months in 1911 as compared 
with 33 per cent in 1921. 


Comparing the figures for single years of age, the percentages attending for any period in 
1911 to 1921 were as follows: 


6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
LOU etek cbistatciietel ste ae 31-3 53°9 65-7 71-5 VLG 75-0 72:3 68-7 57-7 
UEP A Ue on geek ciciccn a 44-5 79-4 89-8 92-6 93-8 94-5 93-9 91-5 76-2 


Comparing the figures from the point of view of the regularity of those attending, the per- 
centages of the population at each age attending 7 to 9 months were as follows: 


6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
LOMd see Ue Aer alkene ats 15-2 32-0 42-7 47-2 48-3 51-3 49-4 44-8 37°2 
LAI Saad Ao Di ioe 21:2 52+2 66-5 71-3 72-4 74-0 73°3 wae) 57-1 


The above figures show that from the point of view of the proportion of the population 
attending school for any period and that of the proportion attending 7 to 9 months, the age of 
14 in 1921 had a higher percentage than any age in 1911. They would seem to show that practic- 
ally all who attended school at all are still there at the age of 13. At this age the improvement 
over 1911 in the proportion 7 to 9 months at school is seen to be 63 , 7. However, this does not 
express the full extent of the improvement as it is clear that those who were actually at school 
in 1921 were showing better attendance at every age than in 1911. The proportion of those 
actually at school who attended 7 to 9 months are shown by the following percentages: 


6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
19 UD aispyi tes sisveneios eb teen stele 48-5 60-0 65-0 | 66-0 67-4 68-4 68-3 65-2 64-5 
Qed eee eee vtettoee faces 47-6 65-8 | 74-0 77-0 77-2 78-3 78-1 19-7 76+2 


Now if 7 to 9 months be taken as a full year, or at least as an adequate year’s attendance, 
it would seem that of the children who were actually at school at the age of 13 in 1921, almost 
twice as many had attended full time since the age of 8 as of the children who were at school 
at the same age in 1911. As 33 per cent more of the population at 13 years were at school in 
1921 than in 1911, it follows that during the decade the effectiveness of the schools in reaching 
the population of school age had increased between two and three times. 


Astounding as this estimate may appear it is probably too conservative, and from the increase 
in percentage of attendance as reported by the Minister of Education since 1921 the improvement 
is still going on. The problem with which the province was faced in 1911 consisted not only of 
enforcing attendance but of providing accommodation. This was done as soon as a new settle- 
ment had a minimum number of children. The rate at which accommodation had to be pro- 
vided may be judged from the fact that in 1911 there were 2,538 class rooms in operation; while 
in 1921 there were 5,791. 
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Grade, Age and Sex.—The improvement in school attendance just discussed should be 
reflected in the standing at school as indicated by the grade at each age. The province has for 
three years furnished a complete record of this standing, while a survey was also made in 1916. 
There is little doubt that the standing at school is directly proportional to regularity of attend- 
ance. It is impossible to calculate the effect of the improved school attendance on this province 
except by means of an elaborate record of this kind extending over a period of years. It is clear 
that the proportion between the number in the higher and the lower grades mean nothing in a 
province where new children have been coming in at such a rate that children 7 to 14 have increased 
from 48,000 in 1911 to 124,000 in 1921. The tables in sections 2, 3 and 4 show the standing by 
ages in rural and urban communities. It is probable, however, that progress during the decade 
is best shown by the Census of illiteracy. As illiteracy in 1911 was shown for the population 
5 years and over, the comparison between 1911 and 1921 fails to do full justice to the progress 
made. ‘The best illustration may be the improvement in the case of the foreign born at different 
age periods. The percentage illiterate of these between 10 and 14 years in 1921 was 2-2 per 
cent; between 15 and 20 it was 6-3 per cent; between 21 and 34 it was 12-4 per cent; between 
35 and 64 it was 21 per cent. In other words, it has been roughly halving in five year periods. 


Secondary Education.—The number of pupils in high school grades reported during the 
year was 13,547. Of these 5,738 were enrolled in high schools and collegiate institutes; 1,476 
were enrolled in rural schools; 3,554 were enrolled in village schools; 2,779 in town schools over 
and above the town school pupils accommodated in organized high schools and collegiate insti- 
tutes. The enrolment in high school grades in 1923 showed an increase of 2,837 or about 27 
per cent over that of 1922. 


Large as was the rate of increase between 1922 and 1923, it is doubtful if it should be attrib- 
uted to any peculiarity of the year in question, but rather to a normal growth which was to be 
expected in view of what has already been said in connection with school attendance. The 
decade between 1911 and 1921 saw a remarkable raising of the general level of the standing of 
children of elementary school age. The number of pupils in Grade VIII, that is, the last. ele- 
mentary grade, in 1911 was 3,062 or about 4 per cent of the total school enrolment; in 1923 it 
was 12,893 or nearly 9 per cent. In 1921 it was 10,937 or a little over 6 per cent. If the age of 
14 be taken as the average age for grade VIII the Grade VIII of 1911 formed about 37 per cent 
of the population at that age; in 1923 it formed about 75 per cent of the population at that age. 
Grades IX, X and XI together in 1911 formed 123 per cent of the ages of 15, 16 and 17; the same 
grades in 1923 formed more than 30 per cent of these ages. The raising of the general level of 
the elementary grades was the principal task of the decade, and now as one of its results is showing 
a large increase in high school enrolment. It is quite to be expected, unless there is some set 
back, that a very few years will see the high school enrolment reach the 20,000 mark. The 
number in secondary grades just mentioned does not include the pupils in day technical schools 
and the pupils of secondary grade in private schools which pupils would raise the number in high 
school grades in the province to considerably over 14,000, as compared with something over 
3,000 in 1911. 


A matter to be emphasized especially to other than Canadians is the fact that while second- 
ary institutions so named (high schools’ and collegiate institutes) exist to the number of 21. 
They represent opportunity for a better training in secondary course and not a separate system 
of education. In Saskatchewan as well as in most other provinces, there is no real break between 
the elementary and secondary schools. 


Although the secondary institutions present special opportunity for completing a system of 
education which is really without break from Kindergarten to the first university year, it should 
be emphasized that a great deal of the secondary work is done in continuation schools which are 
not called high schools. These continuation schools are to be found in nearly all villages and 
towns which have not high schools or collegiate institutes. Any graded school—and for that 
matter, ungraded school—undertakes high school work if the teacher is sufficiently qualified, and 
in graded schools in villages and smaller towns, the principal, who is generally either a University 
graduate or holder of a first class certificate, teaches the high school grades. The province 
encourages this continuation work by providing a grant to “elementary” schools maintaining 
departments exclusively for pupils above Grade VII. Of the 13,547 pupils enrolled in Secondary 
Grade 5,736 were in high schools and Collegiate Institutes, 5,647 in 210 schools where rooms 
were maintained exclusively for pupils above Grade VII and 2,164 were in 711 other schools in 
the province. Secondary education was provided in 933 communities in the province. This has 
resulted in an increasing number of well conducted continuation schools with principalships 
offering salaries of $2,000 to $3,000 a year. As a further link between elementary and secondary 
education it should be noticed that in some collegiate institutes Grade VIII is taught in addition 
to the High School Grades. 


Teachers.—The number of teachers in 1923 was 7,693—2,091 males and 5,602 females. 
Of these 1,462 males and 3,598 females were in rural schools; 516 males and 1,921 females were 
in urban elementary schools; and 113 males and 83 females were in high schools and collegiate 
institutes. The classification and salaries of these may be seen in table 109. 


Teacher Training.—The number of teachers in training during the year 1923 was 1,571. 
Of these 230 were training for first class certificates; 436 for second and 905 for third class. ‘The 
two regular normal schools are situated at Regina and Saskatoon. 
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Rural Schools —During the calendar year 1920, ten large or consolidated school districts 
were organized of which 2 were disorganized in 1921, 3 new ones being established. In 1923 
1 consolidated school was established making 39 consolidations or ‘large’ school dis- 
tricts, of which 35 were graded and 4 ungraded. The number of classrooms was 113, and of the 
pupils 4,187, of whom 4,031 were in graded classrooms. ‘The average attendance was 3,004 or 
over 70 per cent of the enrolment. Of the pupils 1,954 were conveyed. In connection with the 
schools about 30 school gardens were operated. It should be noticed that these consolidations 
are of a somewhat different type from the ordinary consolidations. Some of them may be 
originally organized as “large districts’ and not as amalgamation of small districts. The area 
of existing districts ranges from 384 square miles to 76 square miles. In addition to these consolid- 
ations were several rural graded schools. There were 111,474 pupils in all rural schools 
in 1923. The average attendance was 70,480 or 63 per cent of the enrolment. The other 
activities for furthering rural education can be better discussed in connection with agricultural 
education, and especially with tables 81 and 85. The census of 1911 and 1921 show the following 
improvement in the attendance in rural communities in Saskatchewan. 


In 1921 out of 101,814 in: rural communities at the ages of 7 to 14 years, 88,106 or 86-5 
per cent attended school for some period. Of these 59,296 or 67-2 per cent attended 7 to 9 
months during the nine months immediately preceding June 1, 1921. Also 58-2 per cent of the 
population at this age attended 7 to 9 months. In 1911, out of 64,069 at the same ages, 65 per 
cent attended school for some period. Of these 61-3 per cent attended from 7 to 9 months, 
also 39-8 per cent of the population at these ages attended 7 to 9 months. Thus in 1911, 60-2 
per cent of the population 7 to 14 years attended less than 7 months as compared with 41-8 
per cent in 1921. One of the most marked differences in attendance between rural and urban 
schools is at the age of 5 and 6 years. Of those attending schoo] at 6 in rural schools, only 38 
per cent attended 7 to 9 months; in urban schools at the same age 68 per cent attended this period. 
However, the latter was very low considering that of those at school at the age of 7 about 90 
per cent attended 7 to 9 months. Of the 1,302 at school at 5 years of age, less than 27 per cent 
attended 7 to 9 months, while 50 per cent attended less than 4 months, and over 30 per cent 
at the age of 6 attended less than 4 months. Of the 9,795 rural children 5 to 14 years attending 
less than 4 months, 5,035 were under 8 years of age and of the 1,606 urban children attending this 
period, 1,484 were under 8 years of age. The percentage of attendance for the whole province 
was reduced three points by the short attendance of the 12,036 pupils at the ages of 5 and 6 years, 
without taking into account the effect of such young children as commenced school after June 1, 
and thus attended only one month. 


Technical Education.—As already discussed in connection with Manitoba, technical education 
includes vocational and prevocational work proper and also the activities for cultural purposes 
in agricultural and manual training carried on in elementary schools. For Statistics see Table 88. 


School agriculture is carried on! under a director in charge of the School Agricultural Branch 
of the Department of Education. The work includes the activities of such organizations as: 
(1) Rural School Associations; (2) School Exhibitions; (3) Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs; (4) Better 
Farming Trains; (5) Teacher Training in Agriculture; (6) Lantern Lectures; and (7) Circulars. 
The Rural Education Associations may be considered as a parent or covering organization in 
relation to the other activities. These are organized under a board of directors consisting of 
officers of the association representative of associated schools and affiliated organizations. This 
board consists of a president and secretary-treasurer and 4 vice-presidents in charge of special 
fields as follows: (1) chairman of school exhibition department; (2) chairman of Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs department; (3) chairman of play and athletic department and (4) chairman of 
community programme department. During the year 1922 the total in good standing was 181 
(eleven new associations having been formed and 14 having ceased to exist during the year) 
as compared with 153 in 1921, and 118, 83, 57 and 88 in each of the five years previous. The 
activities of the association in 1922 were as follows: 206 school exhibitions and 54 boys’ and’ 
girls’ clubs; the project of the clubs included calf, sheep, pig and poultry raising, gardening, 
canning, stock judging and other projects including manual training, sewing, etc. Besides these 
there were activities in farm boys’ corps and preparatory short courses in tree planting. “Better 
Farming Train” ran over the Canadian Pacific Railway lines in the southern part of the province. 
This train in 1922 stopped at 62 centres and a total attendance of 13,881 pupils was registered. A 
course of lectures on school agriculture was given at the local sessions for teacher training and _ the 
provincial normal schools. A lantern slide library is in existence, and during 1921, ninety-three 
organizations were supplied, 241 loans were made, and 432 lectures given to an audience of 17,108 
children and 12,479 adults. Hight circuits consisting of four or more points each were organized. 
The Household Science Branch of the Department of Education reported three new developments 
in 1921, viz., evening vocational classes, canning clubs and nutrition work in elementary schools. 
The evening classes in 1921, amounting to the number of 28, were held at four centres, with an 
enrolment of 348 arid twenty teachers. In 1922 the third class normal sessions were included 
in the itinerary of the household science staff. The canning clubs consist of demonstration to, 
and teaching of members of Boys’ and Girls’ clubs. The nutrition work in connection with 
domestic science consists of instruction as to standards of health (weight, etc.) and how these 
may be attained or promoted by proper cooking, etc. ‘The domestic science officials spend a 
part of the summer in visiting rural schools, 112 schools having been visited in 1922, and are 
active in connection with school fairs, conventions and short courses. These courses are offered 
by itinerant teachers. In 1919 15 of such short courses were given, 24 in 1920, 27 in 1921 and 
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15 in 1922. In 1922, 3209, pupils were in attendance. Teacher training courses are held at the 
teacher training institutes, and a one year course in household science is held at the university 
for the purpose of training itinerant teachers. A summer school for teachers held at the uni- 
versity in July is also operating in connection with this work. 


During 1923 six new associations were formed, one that had lapsed was reorganized and 
twenty six ceased to exist leaving a total of 162 in operation at the close of the year. School 
fairs numbered 162. There were 33 clubs, with 78 branches and a membership of 1,892. 


Medical Inspection.—During the year, under a provincial director of School Hygiene, 13 
nurses were engaged in the work. There were 45,737 pupils examined and 31,864 recommended 
for treatment, while 11,440 were treated by the various staffs. 


Special Classes——To date there is one special class for pupils physically defective, 2 for 
mentally subnormal pupils and one for retarded but not necessary subnormal pupils. The 
last has 20 pupils. (See table 99, page 64.) 


The deaf of Saskatchewan are educated at provincial expense at the institution for the deaf 
in Winnipeg; the blind by similar arrangement, at Brantford, Ontario. The number of deaf 
pupils in 1923 was 46; of the blind 22, one of whom was at the school for the blind in Halifax, N.S. 


Higher Education.—The registration at the provincial university during the year was 1,380; at 
the colleges:200. Full statistics of the personnel of universities may be seen in tables 116 to 180. 


ALBERTA 


Summary of Enrolment in all Institutions—During the school year of 1922-23 there were 
enrolled in all educational institutions in Alberta 161,152. Of this number 148,045 were in 
ordinary day schools (publicly controlled elementary and secondary); 4,138 in vocational 
schools; 1,033 in normal schools; 2,099 in universities and colleges; 42 in the school for the deaf 
at Winnipeg; 4 in the school for the deaf at Montreal and 3 in the school for the deaf at Belle- 
ville, Ontario; 18 in the school for the blind at Brantford, Ontario; 2 in schools for the blind 
at Montreal and 2 in the schools for the deaf and blind at Point Grey, B.C.; 2,082 in private 
business colleges, 2,242 in private elementary and secondary schools; and 1,074 in Indian 
schools. The number mentioned in vocational schools does not include 368 students in agricul- 
tural schools. The enrolment in similar institutions during the previous year was 155,699. 


Elementary and Secondary Schools—The 148,045 enrolled in elementary and secondary 
schools were accommodated in 4,729 departments of 2,995 schools. Of these 60,766 were in 
59 cities and towns, of whom 4,554 were in 10 separate schools; 19,549 were in departments of 
other graded schools; the total number of departments in 292 graded schools being 2,026; 67,730 
were in 2,703 ungraded schools. Of the graded school pupils, 6,722 were in 185 classrooms of 
68 consolidations; 3,425 in 99 classrooms of 46 rural graded schools not in consolidations. The 
enrolment is now 6-13 times the enrolment in 1905 when the province was formed. 

Average Daily Attendance.—The average daily attendance in these schools was 105,364 as 
compared with 100,515 in 1922. This average attendance is now 7-89 times that of 1905. 

In addition to the information supplied by the Education Department we how have the 
report of the census of 1921 by means of which the progress since 1911 can be definitely measured. 

In 1921, out of 100,362 children at the ages of 7 to 14 years, 90,178 or 89-9 per cent attended 
school for some period, and of these 72,439 or 80-3 per cent attended 7 to 9 months during the nine 
months immediately preceding June 1, 1921. Also, of the population 7 to 14 years, 72-2 per cent 
attended 7 to 9 months. 

In 1911, out of 54,988 at the same ages 34,549 or 62-8 per cent attended school for some 
period and of these 71-2 per cent attended 7 to 9 months; also 44-7 per cent of the population 
at these ages attended 7to9 months. Thus, 55-3 per cent of the population 7 to 14 years attended 
less than 7 months in 1911 as compared with 27-8 per cent in 1921. 

The attendance by single years of age in 1921 may be compared with that in 1911 by the 
percentage of the population at each age attending school as follows:— 


6 years 7 years 8 years 9 years | 10 years | 11 years | 12 years | 13 years | 14 years 
ROTM SOE ae PAS OER Baris se 26-9 51-4 61-0 65-2 67-5 69-1 67-9 65:8 57-1 
LP ee pele ail Leah eed, han 88-9 78-2 89-2 92-0 93-8 9-39 94-1 92-7 88-0 


The percentage of the population at each age attending 7 to 9 months were as follows:— 


6 years 7 years 8 years 9 years 10 years | 11 years | 12 years | 13 years | 14 years 
TOURER SL Oe Ee 13-7 32-0 43-0 46-1 49-5 51-7 49-6 48-1 40-6 
TOD Tks 2 ine ites os Aotes 35% 20-3 56-5 70:3 74-2 76-7 77-5 77-9 76-4 72-9 
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If 7 to 9 months be taken as a full year, at least an adequate year, it is noticeable that there 
was a larger proportion of the population at 14 years of age attending full time than there was at 
any age attending for any period in 1911. It is also noticeable that the drop, at the age of 14 from 
the maximum at 12 in 1921 is not very great and that the children now who do go to school may 
be considered as attending up to the age of 15 years. 


The regularity of those who actually attended school may be shown by the percentage at 
each age of those who attended school 7 to 9 months as follows:— 


6 years 7 years 8 years 9 years | 10 years | 11 years | 12 years | 13 years | 14 years 


PONS dhs 4. edt dco Sint 51:3 62-3 70-5 70-7 73°3 74-9 73-0 73-1 71-1 
LO eee: taerha seer er 52+2 72-3 78-8 80-7 81-8 82:5 82-9 82-3 82-8 


Taking the three tables into consideration it is clear that the schools in 1921 had more than 
doubled their effectiveness in reaching and holding the population of school age during the decade. 
The percentage of attendance and the table of attendance by monthly periods on page 14 show 
that the attendance has been improving since 1921. It is also noticeable that no improvement 
has been made by the pupils at 6 years of age. Their record would be still worse if the children 
attending between June 1 and June 30th were recorded. That the improvement since 1911 has 
not been due to such phases as the increase of the proportion of urban population to rural and 
the age of settlements, etc., is shown by the fact that the percentage of the population 7 to 14 
years of age at school does not vary much throughout the 16 census districts for which school 
attendance is thus given. 


The work of enforcing school attendance in towns and cities is carried on by local attend- 
ance officers. Associated with the ordinary attendance enforcement branch are other branches 
of child welfare work, among them the neglected children’s department and the department 
dealing with mental defectives. The co-operation of these departments seem to be of con- 
siderable assistance to the attendance officers. 


Grade, Age and Sex.—The pupils in general schools were distributed by grade as follows:— 
Grade 1, 30,899; II, 18,424; III, 19,617; IV, 17,717; V, 14,791; VI, 12,998; VII, 10,637; VIII, 
10,700; [X, 5,601; X, 3m719; XI, 2,225; XII, 717; total 148,045. The increase in the upper 
grades as compared with the lower grades since 1912, the year in which the twelve grade system 
was introduced may be seen as follows:— 


Percentage Total 
of Enrolment 
Year Grade I Grades Grades in 
IX to XII | VII to XII 


1912 (ealendar. yearn seen tinea ae cae Ae ee) tc en ie AN | eine ieee Te ALE ee 32-24 3-92 14-65 
1913 FEN: eater eed ot SEAR). SNL EY Er SR AMD Oa a 2 Reet! ew ee eer 382-08 4-09 14-50 
1914 5 4 CURVES AOR LE RRP TERIOR 05 SE An ott Re tee SEAR os 29-86 4-44 15-51 
1915 F epenes Ret APR Soae se ade Dyes tech «, At EA eines 09 as Ten Nes ee Rear 25-54 5-38 17-19 
1916 eo ag] EE Feeds EE RHE A TN eae aren Be, Sk SI RRS Ne 9 Toate eg SMT 25-14 5-81 18-06 
1917 COED CNN Ba Ree En Ree EER CDE ee” FREE ene Ow ST EEY Sa Saag | Leen Been 24-87 5-62 18-45 
1918 OOo ies Cava battle PORT: argh ORG Ae DEER NE nat, tog A eet ae A RE Rh wheal 25-41 6-22 19-42 
1919 I tae TREX SIS Bi ae ap MM AE nS RNR T EY AF Ta da teh Nae ara SAN 26°05 6-52 20-39 
1920 Na Mh erro heb rath a Tusa at: siete Sie dA pCa os. RMB 29 Neeah tiy, MRC NC NEY eR eis C8 24-93 6-74 21-31 
1921) (hali-vear\ January to June) = 22a) Wee ee ee ee 25-24 6-04 18-94 
tee feonog! year July sho June 30) i. Me. Ln ee ae Ou oe, ois ke ee Eh ee 22-81 7-53 ae 
8-29 7 


ASD ts Bart eee Ne AIRE © oA PST PSN ST AR RO SR NYE SARI AG! ey MPN IWR” ent PLS CREE Se 20:87 


These figures alone do not mean much, but in view of what has been already said in con- 
nection with attendance; also when taken with the tables of grade, age and sex in sections 2, 3 
and 4 they are seen to be decidedly significant. The percentage of the total enrolment in Grades 
VII to XII should not be understood to mean that this is the percentage of the children at school 
who reach these grades. However, taken from year to year, they should mean that the per- 
centage of children going beyond erade VI each year is increasing roughly in the proportion shown 
by the figures. The tables of grades and ages show that the average standing at the age of 14 
is between Grade VII and VIII and that there is every indication that the average child to-day 
reaches these grades before leaving school. Further, by information supplied by the Department 
since 1919 it is seen in 1923 that out of 4,159 pupils leaving school at the age of 15, 66-5 per 
cent were in grade VIII and over. This is an increase since 1921 when it was 61-1 per cent. 
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pan The distribution by grade of pupils leaving school at the age of 15 years since 1919 was as 
ollows:— 


Grades 

Year — 
I ial III IV V VI VII 
LOLAENS * seats be Me OR oy RRS saa rig ry er Iie 2-20 2-30 2-20 4-80 7:70 12-90 29-10 
I READ ated 5 a tas athe Ue A Niele i hie aR Gm dee a 0-91 1-21 2-06 4-23 7-04 13-20 17-10 
LOAM eR, CME ATE ed te TALE? FUMES aE TPR LA RM mc Ve nah 1-12 1-05 3°92 6-09 9-91 16-84 19-16 
LODO ik es ace 5 te ae ree =) 68 2 Ie a ee de 1-14 1-61 3-59 7:02 11-28 16-52 19-29 
(VRS elk tek Se hen ee Ce oes ay be iD Sei Beene Oa 7:08 7-01 3-99 5-62 8-68 13-08 8-97 

Grades 

Year —_ 
VIII IX xXx XI XII Total 
TO. LO Pee te Ee ee en LMM Na ae Pinch 1g ft 26-60 8-40 3-10 2-00 0:40 100 
TROPA) Mies. +t ae ued oh glee et coach ace a Ga 10 ef ol a 29-98 12-14 5-92 3°41 2-80 100 
TOD ee as aE iad oad, CUR iy a Mie ae pin Gems NFO i 33-55 6-65 1-47 0-24 0-00 100 
OREN SMT tes op MOE PUY EE RRR OT, BE eee USA Ree ae 29-79 6-59 2-34 0-81 0:02 100 
TOE tate o's eel PUR yA Ra eae Seat a A i a 28-50 11-90 4-59 2-18 0-40 100 


Since from the census figures it seems that the pupils actually at school did not leave until 
the age of 15; and since from the table of age and grade, also from the census figures (which in 
this respect agree almost exactly with the figures of the Department) it is known that 14 per 
cent of the total enrolment remain in school from the ages of 15 and upward; also that over 32 
per cent of the population 15 to 19 years of age are still at school, it is clear that considerably 
more than 66-5 per cent of the children who go to school have advanced at least as far as a year 
in Grade VII. Further, the average age of Grade VII is 13-3 years; the number in Grade VII 
in 1921 formed 76 per cent of the population at 18 years of age; in Grade VIII 73 per cent of 
the population at 14 years of age; in Grades IX to XI, over 25 per cent of the population 15 to 
17 years of age, while Grade IX alone formed 36 per cent of the population at 15 years of age. 
While it is clear that these figures do not represent exactly the proportion of the population 
reaching these grades, they should serve as a basis of comparison with 1911. In 1912 (the 
distribution by grade in 1911 cannot be given) the number in Grade VII formed 56 per cent of 
the population at 13 in 1911 and thus a smaller percentage of the population at 13 in 1912; Grade 
VIII formed 68 per cent of the population at 14; Grades [IX to XII in 1911 formed 12 per cent 
of the population at 15 to 17 years. Grade VII to XI formed in 1916 34 per cent of the popula- 
tion 13 to 17 in 1911; (and of course a much smaller proportion of the population at those ages 
in 1916); in 1921 they formed 59 per cent of the population 13 to 17 in 1921; in 1923 they formed 
65 per cent of the population at these ages in 1921. Thus.it would seem that the proportion 
of the population passing beyond Grade VI has about doubled since 1911. These figures are an 
underestimate of the real improvement made for several reasons. In the first place they do not 
include the pupils in day technical and agricultural schools all of whom would be either in second- 
ary grade or at least above Grade VI. Then they do not include such of the population from 
13 to 17 as had taken the work of Grade VII and upward and had left school, a proportion which 
would have naturally increased since 1911. If, then, the work of Grades VII and VIII be accepted 
as a minimum education equipment, and which is clearly acquired by the average child of today 
in the province, it seems reasonable to conclude that the general educational level of those leaving 
school in 1921 was twice as high as in 1911. 


The work that was thus accomplished during the decade cannot. be fully appreciated without 
taking into consideration the fact that in-1905, the year of the formation of the province, there 
were only 628 school classrooms as compared with 1,902 in 1911; 4,289 in 1921; and 4,729 in 
1923. Thus, between 1911 and 1921, 2,387 new classrooms had to be established to accommodate the 
rapidly increasing population. Taking improvement from the point of view of ‘“‘literacy,” 
the illiteracy of the foreign born 10 to 14 years of age in 1921 was 1-6; of those 15 to 20 years 
of age it was 4-2. Thus it would appear that the rate of illiteracy was reduced 61 per cent in 
five years, and while some of this may have been due to a more literate class of immigrants during 
the last five years, there is no doubt that most of it has been due to the schools of the province. 
In confirmation of this it may be pointed out that the illiteracy of the Canadian born 10 to 14 
years of age was only a little more than half of the illiteracy of those 15 to 20 years of age. 


In connection with the foregoing indication of what the schools of the province have accom- 
plished, attention should once more be called to the fact that the enrolment by 1923 had increased 
more than six times since 1905. 
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Secondary Education—That secondary education is now carried on whenever a teacher is 
found qualified to teach the high school grades may be seen in table 62 which shows that a con- 
siderable number of pupils are enrolled in secondary grades even in ungraded schools. As in 
most other provinces, secondary education in Alberta is strictly a continuation of the elementary 
grades, and continuation departments are to be found in nearly all the graded schools except in 
cities and towns which have regular high schools. The rural high school is now a feature of 
education in Alberta. A new course of studies for Grade IX was put in operation at the begin- 
ning of the year. A new course for the other high school grades has been completed but not 
yet put in operation. The age, grade, sex distribution of 5,790 pupils in secondary schools in 
59 towns is to be found in table 80 also the number of pupils taking different subjects of studies. 
in table 63. This table will have particular interest after the new course of studies has been 
in operation for some time. In this course of studies the number of subjects is reduced with a view 
to encouraging intensive work, and a large number of optionals is introduced. 


In further reference to what has been said about improvement since 1911 it should be men- 
tioned that since this year the number of pupils in high school grades has almost quintupled, 
while the proportion which they bear to the total enrolment has almost trebled. The number in 
high school grades in 1923 was 12,262, an increase over the previous year which was almost 
certainly due not to any peculiarity of the year, but rather to a levelling up which has already 
been discussed. 


Teachers.—The number of teachers in elementary and secondary schools in 1923 was 5,669— 
1,375 male and 4,294 female. The distribution by class of certificate was 1,483 first class; 3,413 
second class; 454 third class; 191 permits; 64 pending (that is with certificates from other pro- 
vinces); and 64 special, such as manual training, domestic science, etc. 


Teachers in Training —The educational standards for entrance into normal schools to study 
for First and Second Class Certificates was raised during the year. The normal school at Edmon- 
ton was closed. 


Summer School for Teachers Although a fee was charged for the first time and no trans- 
portation allowances were given the attendance at the school in 1923 was 269. As in other years 
the University of Alberta, in co-operation with the Department, offered a number of subjects 
of the first and second year of the Arts Course. Approximately 100 students were enrolled in 
those courses making a total for both sections of 367. . 


Rural Schocls—During the year 1922-23 there were 68 consolidations in Alberta from 217 
original districts. Of these 50 were graded and 18 were ungraded schools. There were in all 
6,722 pupils, of whom 6,201 were in 167 graded classrooms. Of the enrolment 2,740 were con- 
veyed. Over and above consolidated schools there were 46 rural graded schools from 46 original 
districts with 99 graded classrooms and 3,425 pupils. The rural secondary school is a recent 
organization, and has not yet had time to show decided development. 


The improvement in rural school attendance between 1911 and 1921 may be seen from the 
following:—In 1921 out of 62,894 in rural communities at the age of 7 to 14 inclusive, 54,643 or 
86-9 per cent attended school for some period; and of these 38,148 or 70 per cent attended 7 to 
9 months. In 1911, out of 43,440 in rural communities at the same ages, 58-0 per cent attended 
school for same period, and of these 64 per cent attended 7 to 9 months. Of the total population 
at these ages, 37-1 per cent attended 7 to 9 months. Thus 62-9 per cent attended less than 7 
to 9 months as compared with 39-3 in 1921. 


Agricultural, Industrial and Other Special Studies —The statistics of these activities may be 
seen in section 7. The correspondence courses in elementary school subjects for the benefit of 
young children in isolated communities may be mentioned in this connection. 


Medical Inspection and Special Classes—The statistics of medical inspection and special 
classes may be seen in section 8. 


Higher Education.—Statistics of higher education may be seen in section 12. 


School Support.—The expenditure on education during the calendar year 1922 was $13,414,351 
of which $5,428,826 was in teachers’ salaries. The receipts were $13,414,351 of which $1,241,518 
was contributed by the government; and $12,172,832 by ratepayers. The cost per pupil enrolled 
in ordinary schools was $60.14 and in average daily attendance $84.70. (See page 78 for historical 
table of receipts and expenditure of Department) page 79 for a similar table on cost per pupil; 
page 93 for financial statistics of university; and page 94 for financial statistics of colleges. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Summary Enrolment in all Institutions.—During the school year 1922-23 there were enrolled 
in all educational institutions in British Columbia, 107,930. Of these 94,888 were in ordinary 
day schools (elementary and high); 672 in normal schools; 5,536 in technical and night schools; 
12 in the school for the Blind; 58 in the school for the Deaf; 1,559 in the university; 165 in col- 
leges; 809 in private business colleges reporting; 1,241 in private elementary and secondary 
schools reporting; 360 in a departmental summer school for teachers; and 2,630 in Indian schools. 
The total enrolment in similar institutions during the previous year was 104,590. The year 
1922-23, therefore, shows an increase of 3,340 or more than 3 per cent over the previous year. 
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The percentage of increase was greatest in high schools with about 7 per cent; second, in the case 
of rural municipal schools with 5 per cent; third, im rural and assisted schools with about 4 per cent; 
while the least increase was shown by the city elementary schools with about one half of 1 per cent. 


Elementary and Secondary Schools.—The 94,888 enrolled in 1,044 elementary and secondary 
schools were accommodated as follows: 9,220 in 67 high schools; 41,174 in 92 city graded 
elementary schools; 25,733 in 197 rural municipality schools; 18,761 in 688 rural and assisted 
schools. Besides the high schools should be mentioned 16 superior schools having pupils in 
advance of what would be called grade VII in other provinces. 


Average Daily Attendance.—The average daily attendance was 77,752, or 81-94 per cent of 
the enrolment. | 


The Dominion Census of School attendance during the nine months immediately preceding 
June 1, 1921 shows that this province had the highest proportion of the population 7 to 14 years 
of age attending school from 7 to 9 months of any province in Canada. 


Grade, Age, etc—The pupils in elementary schools in British Columbia were distributed by 
grade as follows: primer (grade I), 13,854; First Reader (grade II), 13,976; Second Reader 
(probably equivalent to grades III and IV) 14,163; Fourth Reader (grades VII and VIII) 19,671. 
The distribution by these grades in the three types of schools may be seen on page 18. 


Teachers.—The number of teachers in elementary and secondary schools in 1923 was 3,118— 
729 male and 3,118 female. Of these 332-213 male and 119 female—were in high schools; 1,141 
—200 male and 941 female—were in city elementary schools; 777—137 male and 640 female— 
were in rural municipality schools; and 868—179 male and 689 female—were in regularly organ- 
ized assisted rural schools. The classification of these teachers was 521 academic; 638 First 
Class; 1,416 Second Class; 297 Third Class; 83 temporary and 163 special. The male teachers 
increased by 29 or 4 per cent over the previous year. An increase of 39 academic certificates 
and 90 First Class certificates and a decrease of 77 in Third Class certificates show the trend of 
teachers’ qualifications. A teachers’ bureau has been organized in connection with the Depart- 
ment. This service is free to both teachers and trustee boards. During the year, about 200 
teachers were thus placed in touch with school boards. 


Teachers in Training —During the year 1923 there were in British Columbia for teacher 
training, 2 normal schools with a teaching staff of 10. The number of teachers in training was 672. 


For the first time the minimum non-professional qualifications for admission to the provincial 
normal’ schools was raised to junior matriculation or its equivalent. Certain subjects are also 
required additional to those prescribed for junior matriculation, University graduates in the 
future must attend for two terms of fifteen weeks each, the first term at the normal and model 
schools; the second term at the university. 


The provincial summer school (July 10 to August 11) was attended by 360 teachers as com- 
pared with 234 in 1922. Of these 155 were from city, 62 from rural municipality and 143 from 
rural and assisted schools. Five new courses were added making 24 courses altogether. The 
fourth summer session of the university of British Columbia was held during July and a part of 
August and was attended by about 300 students, those attending are given credit in first or second 
years in Arts and Science. In addition to the regular university courses are given such courses 
as advanced commercial work for teachers holding first ‘class or academic certificates. There 
were also provided advanced courses in educational subjects for inspectors, principals of schools 
and other mature students. 


Agricultural, Technical and Other Special Education—Elementary Agricultural education, 
consists of: (1) regular courses of instruction in the science and practice of agriculture in high 
and superior schools; (2) agricultural nature studies in public schools; (3) extension or short 
courses in agriculture held during the winter months, and (4) the planning and improving of 
school grounds. Regular two-year courses in agriculture were conducted by specialists in 12 
high schools with an enrolment of 510. Instruction by correspondence was given: (a) to 12 
teachers, holders of first class licences and academic certificates who desired to qualify for teaching 
commercial subjects in high schools; (b) to 189 children of school age who lived in localities in 
which there was not a sufficient number of children residing to keep a school in operation; and 
(c) to 152 coal-miners who desired to qualify for certain positions. Night schools, attended by 
3,996 pupils were conducted in 29 cities and rural municipalities. During the year there were 
79 manual training centres with 10,507 elementary and 1,564 high school pupils. 

The technical schools now provide three years’ work at the end of which a technical leaving 
certificate is issued. Correspondence courses in ordinary school grades were introduced in 1921 
for the benefit of children in isolated districts. 

Classes for teacher-training in manual training and domestic science have been held on 
Saturdays in Vancouver, and from these classes instructors have been recommended as 
vacancies occurred. 

Medical Inspection and Special Classes.——The school for the Deaf and the Blind at Point 
Grey had in 1923 an enrolment of 70 children of whom 58 were deaf and 12 blind. 

Higher Education.—In 1922-23 there were registered in the University of British Columbia 
1,559 students. Full statistics of the personnel of the university may be seen in section 12. 

School Support.—During the year 1923 the expenditure on education was $7,630,099 of 
which Government grants amount to $3,176,686; and $4,453,323 was raised by local assessment 
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CHAPTER III.—MISCELLANEOUS NON-PROVINCIAL ACTIVITIES 


Division of Child Welfare, Dominion Department of Health—A Department of Health was 
created by an Act of the Dominion Parliament in 1919. A deputy minister and an assistant 
deputy minister were appointed in September of the same year and medical services formerly 
under the direction of other departments were transferred to the new Department of Health, 
each service becoming a division of the new ministry under a chief. Certain new divisions were 
also created, the first of which was the Division of Child Welfare organized in 1920. In accord- 
ance with the letter and spirit of the whole Act which strictly recognizes the antonomy of the 
a: in matters pertaining to public health, the plan of work and general policy of the 

ivision of Child Welfare consist of co-operation with all provincial authorities carrying on child 
welfare work. It also co-operates with all voluntary organizations carrying on or interested in 
this work. A direct channel for such co-operation and inter-communication is offered by the 
Dominion Council of Health also created by the aforementioned Act. The aim of such co-oper- 
ation is to assist such workers to obtain the best results and to secure general unity of purpose and 
harmony of method so far as these can be applied. Of special bearing on education is the plan 
to co-operate with ministers and departments of education in reference to the promotion of school 
hygiene, medical and dental inspection of schools, provision of school nurses, the special care and 
training of children needing special care and the instruction of teachers in normal schools on 
principles of methods of child welfare. Among other additional subjects receiving the attention of 
this Division the following have special reference to the child of school age: children’s courts, 
diseases of childhood, education and illiteracy, immigrant child welfare, morals and manners, 
nutrition and feeding children, recreation, and women and children in industry. Among the 
publications of the Division is the Handbook of Child Welfare Work in Canada, issued in 1922. 
The first publication, however, was the Canadian Mother’s book issued in 1920. It may be 
interesting to know that this has since been translated into Ruthenian. ‘The regular publications 
of the Division consist of three series of ‘Little Blue Books” entitled: The Mother Series; The 
Home Geries: and the Household Series. (Chief of the Division, Dr. Helen MacMurchy, Depart- 
ment of Health, Ottawa) 


Technical Education Branch of the Department of Labour—The Technical Education Branch 
of the Department of Labour administers an Act under the terms of which the sum of $10,000,000 
was made available for the payment of grants to the provincial governments for the purpose of 
promoting technical education in Canada during a ten-year period. The amount set aside each 
year varies from $700,000, in 1919 to $1,100,000 in 1924 and remains fixed at this amount until 
the expiration of the Act in 1929. The yearly appropriations are allotted to the provinces by 
setting aside $10,000 for each province and dividing the remainder in proportion to population. 
Grants amounting to one-half of the approved provincial expenditures are paid quarterly; thus 
the Dominion Government shares equally with each provincial government all expenditures on 
secondary vocational education. ‘The work assisted includes pre-vocational or junior high school 
courses, technical, industrial, commercial, home-making and applied art courses in secondary 
schools, part-time and continuation classes for apprentices and employed adolescents, short- 
term courses for adult workers, evening classes for adults and correspondence instruction for 
workers in isolated districts. Agricultural education is not included because it was provided for 
under a separate Act which expired in March, 1924. 


During the five years in which the Act has been in operation the Dominion Government has 
paid $3,024,130.64 in grants to the province. ‘This financial aid has stimulated the development 
of vocational education and enabled the provinces to carry out programmes which would have 
been cancelled or indefinitely postponed as a result of post war financial conditions. The growth 
of the work is indicated by the fact that the number of municipalities conducting day vocational 
schools has doubled since 1919 and the enrolment in these schools has increased from 8,512 to 
20,527. The total enrolment in day, evening and correspondence classes for the year 1924 was 
79,829 distributed amongst 156 municipalities and school districts. (For Statistics see Tables 
88 and 89. Director A. W. Crawford, Department of Labour, Ottawa.) 


Indian Education.—During the year ended March 31, 1923, there were in operation a total 
of 340 Indian schools of which 255 were day schools, 72 residential and 13 combined public and 
Indian. ‘This represents an increase of 5 day schools and 20 other schools. The total enrolment 
for the year was 13,723 pupils, of whom 6,931 were boys and 6,792 were girls, being an increase 
of 326 over 1922. The enrolment was distributed among the day schools (8,267) residential 
schools (5,347) and combined 109. The average attendance was 9,106 or an increase of 438 
over the preceding year. In addition to the above there were about 130 Indian children being 
provided for and educated in public and private residential schools throughout the Dominion, 
some Indians attending high schools throughout the Dominion. The 340 schools in operation 
during the year were conducted under the following auspices: undenominational 53 day and 13 
combined; Roman Catholic 82 day and 40 residential; Church of England 76 day and 20 resi- 
dential; Methodist 39 day; Presbyterian 5 day and 7 residential; and the Salvation Army 1 day 
school. The expenditure on Indian Education from parliamentary appropriation for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1923, was $1,437,642. In addition to this, various bands of Indians con- 
tributed $50,346 towards the payment of teachers’ salaries, etc. (Superintendent, Russell T. Ferrier, 
M.A., Department of Indian Affairs.) 
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The Boy Scout Movement in Canada.—The Boy Scout Movement originated in England in the 
fall of 1907, and was incorporated by Royal Charter in 1910. It found a foothold in Canada 
almost as soon as Sir Robert Baden-Powell had finished his book ‘‘Scouting for Boys’ in 1907. 
It was incorporated in Canada by an Act of Parliament in 1914, and at the end of that year 
there were fourteen thousand Scouts in Canada. Since then the numbers have increased rapidly 
and to-day there are in Canada over fifty thousand Boy Scouts and Wolf Clubs. 


The movement is organized in each Province under a Provincial Council with national 
headquarters at Ottawa. The Chief Scout for Canada is His Excellency Lord Byng of Vimy. 
The chief executive officer in the movement is the Chief Commissioner for Canada Dr. James W. 
Robertson. 


‘The essential features of the Scout system are the emphasis placed on the word honour, the 
responsibility of Scouts through their own Court of Honour, and the patrol system. The key 
activity is woodcraft and in all its aspects Scouting is supposed to be a game. The movement is 
inter-national, and embraces all creeds and classes. (For statistics see Table 97. Chief Com- 
missioner, Dr. J. W. Robertson, Ottawa.) 


Canadian Association of Child Protection Officers—At the close of the National Conference 
on Child Welfare in 1920, two or three Provincial Superintendents of Neglected Children and 
one Juvenile Court Judge gathered together and discussed the possibility of forming a separate 
association from that of the general council on Child Welfare in order to direct more specialized 
attention to the questions of neglected, dependent and delinquent children. As a result of this 
discussion a group composed of Juvenile Court Judges, Provincial Superintendents of Neglected 
Children, children’s aid officials, and officials in charge of industrial schools, shelters, etc., met 
at the Parliament Buildings, Winnipeg, on October 5th, 6th and 7th, 1921, this being the first 
meeting of the Canadian Association of Child Protection Officers. The second annual meeting 
was held in Toronto in September, 1922; the third in Winnipeg in September 19238, and the 
ute ‘1 Toronto in June 1924. At the present time there are about 38 members on the member- 
ship roll. 


The objects of the Association, as declared in its constitution are: 


First—The discussion of questions involved in the administration of laws relating to the 
protection and care of children. 


Second—The securing of uniformity in these laws and in the methods of their administra- 
tion and enforcement so far as advisable. 


Third.—Co-operation between departments charged with the administration and enforce- 
ment of these laws, and with other agencies operating in the field of child welfare. (Secretary— 
Judge Ethel MacLachlin, Regina, Saskatchewan). 


Canadian Council on Child Welfare -—The Council originated in a large consultative confer- 
ence called at Ottawa by the Federal Government in October, 1920, as a result of reecommenda- 
tions from practically every National Child Welfare agency in the Dominion. At this, and a 
subsequent meeting in May, 1921, the constitution and aims of the Council were agreed upon. 
The purpose of the Council, as set forth in the constitution is to promote in co-operation with 
the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Department of Health, and other agencies, the general 
aims of the council: by annual deliberative meetings; by activities of subsections of memberships 
on Child Hygiene, Child Industry, Recreation and Education, the Child in Need of Special Care 
and the Spiritual and Ethical Development of the Child; by affording a connecting link between 
the Child Welfare Division of the Department of Health and the Council’s Constitutent, bodies; 
and by such further developments of the general programme of Child Welfare as may be recom- 
mended from time to time by the executive or any sub-committee thereof. 


The Council at present is composed of twenty national, and thirteen provincial associations 
interested in child welfare effort, also of individual members. The executive consists of repre- 
sentatives of each of these constituent bodies. The governing council also includes the chairman 
of the five subsections under which the work of the Council is carried on. Each of these sections 
advises on the particular problems within the field, provides the sectional programme of the 
annual conference and assumes responsibility for publications on its phases of the general problem. - 


The Council is supported by membership fees and by a grant from the Federal Government. 
Activities so far have been restricted to the Annual Conference; to educational lectures by its 
officers; to publication of articles in the popular press; and to publications on various phases of 
the Child Welfare problem. The question of surveys on the two specialized fields is under con- 
sideration. A large general correspondence on Child Welfare propaganda, an advisory research 
on statistics and legislation in response to special request is also undertaken. (Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, M.A., Plaza Building, Ottawa.) 


Canadian Girl Guides—The Girl Guide movement was founded by Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, the Chief Scout, to afford an attractive scheme of work and play whereby girls should 
receive a special training in character and efficiency. The training tends in four main directions: 
(a) character and intelligence, (b) skill and technical knowledge, (c) service for others, and 


practices planned for the purpose. Development of the individuality of the girl is one of 
the essential points. 
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_. The movement is designed to help parents and teachers in their task of education for good 
citizenship. It is non-class, non-political and inter-denominational. A Guide on enrollment 
Riymlste (1) to be loyal to God and the King, (2) to help others at all times, (3) to obey the 

uide Law. 


The Guide Law is:— 


. A Guide’s honour is to be trusted. 

. A Guide is loyal. 

A Guide’s duty is to be useful and to help others. 

A Guide is a friend to all and a sister to every other Guide. 
A Guide is courteous. 

. A Guide is a friend to animals. 

. A Guide obeys orders. 

. A Guide smiles and sings under difficulties. 

. A Guide is thrifty. 

10. A Guide is clean in thought, word and deed. 


Guides were first organized in Canada in 1910. The Canadian Council of the Girl Guides 
Association was formed in 1912, and incorporated by Dominion statute in 1917. The Chief 
Commissioner for Canada is Mrs. H. D. Warren of Toronto, and the Canadian Guide Head- 
quarters are at 22 College Street, Toronto. 


DOONAN WE 


The movement now has three distinct branches: Brownies, for girls 8 to 11, Guides for girls 
11 to 16, and Rangers for girls over 16. In October, 1923, there were 406 Guide companies, 116 
Brownie Parks and 14 Ranger companies active in Canada. Each company or pack manages 
its own funds, but makes no contribution to Headquarters. The Guides receive a grant from 
the Dominion Government. (For statistics see Table 96). 


The Canadian Red Cross Society —The organization of the Canadian Red Cross Society is in 
general patterned after the form of the Government of Canada and is, therefore, quite as demo- 
cratic as is the Government of the country itself. The form of the work carried on in each Pro- 
vince depends both on the need of the Province and the special form which the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Health finds Red Cross assistance most helpful. 


During 1923 the average senior membership throughout Canada was approximately 86,000 
and the Junior membership 85,000. 


Nursing and Medical Services.—The establishment of courses for the training of Public 
Health Nurses, found so necessary when the Society began its peace-time work, has in certain 
cases been adopted as part of the regular work of the University. Training courses in public 
health nursing have been established in five universities as a result of Red Cross assistance and 
the demonstration of the need which the Society made possible has led to an extension of the 
University programme. During 1923 the public health nursing course at McGill University 
was financed by the Red Cross and scholarships were provided for similar courses at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and Dalhousie University in Nova Scotia. The Saskatchewan Division has 
made possible the establishment of a training course for Nursing Housekeepers in the University 
of Saskatchewan. 


In certain provinces public health nurses have been placed under the Provincial Department 
of Health and have been used as community nurses to demonstrate the services which could be 
rendered in the regular inspection of school children and in visits to the homes of the people. 
This service has led to the support of such nurses by the municipalities and the province in many 
cases, and through their work many thousands of children are receiving the benefits of advice 
and in many cases, the parents are persuaded to have the physical defects of the children cared 
for, this leading to a general improvement in their health. The work of such nurses is, in part, a 
follow-up service, for, in most cases, the children have already received medical inspection by a 
qualified doctor, and have had their defects pointed out. 


The providing of community nurses for this demonstration work has met with considerable 
success in the Maritime Provinces in particular. 


Nursing outposts have been established in outlying districts, especially in Northern Ontario 
and the prairie provinces. 


A nursing outpost, as conducted by the Red Cross, soon becomes a health centre for the dis- 
trict in which it is established, and particularly in emergency and maternity cases it may perform 
the functions of a hospital. From it the nurse (or nurses) visits the homes, and, where necessary, 
the schools of the surrounding district and in this way is in a position to give advice on general 
matters of health. : 


The number of these outposts is increasing year by year. During 1923 there were 32 in 
operation. 


The Ontario Division made grants to the Ontario Medical Association to assist in carrying 
post-graduate medical education to the general practitioners of the province. More than 500 
speakers have been sent out conveying the latest medical knowledge to all parts of the province. 
About 3,000 medical men have attended the meetings held and the good accomplished through 
them cannot be estimated. 
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The Canadian Tuberculosis Association received a grant of $5,000 as a contribution to the 
demonstration at Three Rivers, Que., for the purpose of showing what can be accomplished in 
combating tuberculosis by intensive and continued good health measures and good health service 
for a period of about five years. This demonstration is conducted under the direction and super- 
vision of the Health Department of the Province of Quebec. 


Port Nurseries.—In co-operation with the Federal Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion, the Society conducts nurseries at the ports of Halifax, St. John and Quebec. 


During 1923 the nurseries cared for 17,655 infants and children and follow-up cards were 
sent to Provincial Divisions for 3,109 families. This work has a high educational value for these 
immigrant families in giving them a welcome to Canada and putting them in touch with health 
agencies in their new localities. 


Health Education Publications.—The Society publishes two monthly magazines, one for 
seniors, the other for junior members. The purpose of these magazines and of the educational 
leaflets issued by the Society, is to present reliable health information in a simple manner under- 
standable to the average reader. 


Junior Red Cross.—The organization and activities of the Junior Red Cross in Canada are 
dealt with in a separate report below. 


One broad effect of all the general educational work of the Society is the gradual formation 
of a public sentiment in favour of public health measures, thus making it easier for the Govern- 
ments to apply legislation for the betterment of the health of the people. The work which the 
Red Cross Society has done, or has made it possible for others to do, has helped the various 
provinces of Canada to make great progress in the Public Health work during the past four 
years. (General Secretary—Dr. Albert H. Abbott, Toronto.) 


Junior Red Cross.—At the end of the year 1923, there were 3,051 Junior Red Cross branches 
and a total membership of 85,728 in Canada. Table 95 gives a fairly definite idea of the service 
activities of the Junior Red Cross in Canada from the beginning of peace time activities to the 
end of 1923. It is impossible to give statistical evidence of the number of children who are 
actually putting into practice the facts of health which they have been taught. Nevertheless, we 
believe that there is an increasingly large army of young people in Canada who are being inspired 
through all the Junior Red Cross stands for to protect their own health and that of others. 


During 1923, the following Junior Red Cross literature was prepared and sent out from the 
National Office :— 
1. Health poster in three colours—‘‘Rules of the Health Game.” 
2. Junior Red Cross bulletin—No. 2. 
3. Junior Red Cross Bulletin—No. 3. 
4, Graph illustrating organization and activities. 


The ‘Red Cross Junior’, a magazine for boys and girls, is published each month. This 
magazine sets forth the ideals of health, service and good citizenship for the most part indirectly 
and in such a way as to stimulate the pleasure and thus the interest of the children for whom it 
isintended. In addition to the National magazine, most of the provincial divisions send out news 
bulletins to their branches at regular intervals. 


Two duplicate National Junior Red Cross Exhibits were set up in 1923. One of these was 
sent to Commander Bonning, Director of the British Junior Red Cross, and was exhibited last 
summer at the Imperial Educational Conference in London. The same one was on exhibit at 
the National Educational Conference held in Toronto during Easter week, and was later on 
exhibited at the Child Welfare Conference in Winnipeg in September. 


The other exhibit was sent in July to Saskatchewan where it was shown at the provincial 
exhibitions at Saskatoon and Regina. It was sent from there to British Columbia, where it was 
exhibited at the provincial exhibitions at Vancouver and New Westminster. 


During 1923, the Director of Junior Red Cross made an official visit to Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 


In most of the provinces she addressed the students in the provincial Normal Schools and 
visited as many Junior branches as possible. Her impression is that the teachers of Canada are 
beginning to realize the educational potentialities of the movement and that the youthful members 
are gallantly carrying into effect the theories and most of all the spirit of Junior Red Cross. 
(For Statistics, see Table 9$—Director—Miss Jeane E. Brown, 410 Sherbourne Street, Toronto.) 


National Council of Education.—The National Council of Education was constituted at the 
National Conference on Education held at Winnipeg in 1919. The conference was a concerted 
attempt to rally the best public opinion behind the schools of the Dominion. As a result of this 
conference a council of fifty was appointed for the purpose of studying the important questions 
then raised and this Council reported to the Second Conference which was held at Toronto in 
1923. The programme of the Council includes: 1, triennial conference (the next of which is 
to be held in Montreal in 1926); 2, the creation of a Canadian Bureau of Education controlled 
by an inter-provincial committee consisting of representatives of the different Departments of 
Education; 3, A National lectureship scheme; and 4, the provision of a children’s magazine. 
reference library of considerable size has already been formed. Surveys on the teaching of 
geography, history and literature were undertaken on behalf of the Council by the Universities 
of McGill, Toronto and Queen’s respectively. These reports were published and presented at 
the Conference of 1923. (Executive Secretary, Major F. J. Ney, 607 Boyd Building, Winnipeg. 
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Overseas Education League.—The conception of this movement was co-incident with the 
visit of the British Association to Winnipeg for its annual meeting in 1909, and an exchange of 
educational views and ideas which was purely informal at that time gave rise to a definite desire 
for a clearer understanding between Great Britain and Canada in matters educational. The 
outcome was the first organized visit of 165 Manitoba teachers to Great Britain during the 
summer vacation of 1910 under the auspices of an organization which subsequently received the 
title of the “Hands Across the Seas”? movement. Having its inception in Manitoba, it speedily 
gained the co-operation of other provincial educational authorities, one after another giving it 
official recognition and support, with Ministers of Education as members of its Dominion Council 
and the Deputy Ministers as provincial presidents. In 1911-12 it received the endorsation of the 
governments of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland, and the addition to its Advisory 
Council of the Minister of the Interior for Canada and the Prime Minister of Newfoundland. 
The visit of 165 teachers to Great Britain, Ireland, Northern France and Belgium in 1910 was 
followed by yearly visits on a larger scale. "In 1912 the number of visiting teachers reached 300, 
half of whom visited the Mediterranean, including Gibraltar, Malta and Egypt on a specially 
chartered vessel. The visit of 1914 was interrupted by the outbreak of the war, and the activities 
of the movement had to be suspended until 1920. During this first period of its existence—in 
addition to the beneficial results of travel to the teachers participating in visits across the seas— 
it carried into effect a scheme for the interchange of teachers for the period of one year between 
Canada and other parts of the Empire, the first interchange taking place in 1913, when there 
was an interchange between three teachers from Manitoba and New Zealand; and, by arrange- 
ment with the London County Council, thirteen teachers from various provinces in Canada were 
placed in London schools. A magazine devoted to the furtherance of the ideals and aims of the 
movement was issued monthly commencing January, 1913. A sum of $4,000 had been raised 
to open a residential headquarters for overseas teachers in London when the outbreak of war 
interrupted further operations. In 1920, upon the return to Canada of the founder and 
honorary organizer, Major F. Ney, M.C., after distinguished service in the Great War, the 
movement was reorganized; its executive body was reconstituted, and its title was changed to 
the Overseas Education League. In each provincial department of education, except the Mari- 
time provinces and in that of Newfoundland, a member of the staff was appointed provincial 
secretary of the Overseas Education League with the deputy minister as a member of the execu- 
tive committee and the minister as a member of the advisory council. The scheme has been 
transferred to New Zealand, Australia and South Africa. In 1922 there were sent to England 
3 teachers from British Columbia, 4 from Alberta, 1 from Saskatchewan, 3 from Manitoba, 26 
from Ontario, and one from Quebec, England sending about an equal number to each of these 
provinces; to Scotland, 3 teachers from Vancouver and 1 from Regina, Scotland sending 10 
teachers to Canada; to New Zealand, 1 teacher from British Columbia, 1 from Manitoba and 1 
from Ontario; to Australia, 4 teachers from Winnipeg, Australia sending 11 teachers to Canada. 


The beneficial tendencies of such a movement can be readily recognized. Its objects, most 
of which may be gathered from the foregoing account of its activities, include: the furtherance of 
familarity with educational systems throughout the empire, or, through the school, the further- 
ance of good relationship between the different parts of the empire; and the enlistment of a 
wider interest in the teaching profession. ‘To these are added the perpetuation of the memory 
of those who died in the war. Its activities include: the organization of official visits of teachers 
to different parts of the empire; the provision of special facilities for individual travel in the 
pursuance of special courses of study; the arrangement of interchanges of teachers and school 
Inspectors within the empire; the establishment of a residence in London, England, for teachers 
from overseas; and the publication of a magazine to further the objects of the League and to 
provide a medium of intercourse between teachers in different parts of the Empire. (General 
Secretary, Major F. J. Ney, M.C., 607 Boyd Bldg,. Winnipeg, Man.) 


Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada.—The Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada is a 
national organization founded under Royal Charter in 1897, at the time of the Diamond Jubilee, 
as a national memorial to Queen Victoria. The Countess of Aberdeen, wife of the Governor- 
General at that time, became its first President and much of the early success of the Order was 
due to her wonderful organizing ability and undaunted zeal. The Victorian Order having its 
origin, to a great extent, in the initiative of the Vice-Regal Party then in Canada, has had during 
its entire period of existence the patriotic and active support of all successive Vice-Regal Parties, 
each administration accomplishing something constructive and of importance to the advance- 
ment and development of the Order. 


The Victorian Order carries on every phase of Public Health Nursing, which is defined in 
the Royal Charter as: “A branch of nursing service which includes all phases of work concerned 
with family and community welfare with bedside nursing as the fundamental principle, and 
developing from it all forms of educational and advisory administrative work that tends to 
prevent disease and raise the standard of health in the community.” 


The following activities are carried on in Canada to-day by the Order: Prenatal instruction; 
General nursing in the home; Maternity nursing in the home including delivery care; Child 
Welfare; Mothers’ Conferences; Well Baby Clinics; Mothercraft Classes; School Nursing; "Clinics 
for the correction of remedial defects; Health Centres; Hospital Work; Social Ser vice; Industrial 
Nursing; Home Nursing and hygiene’ classes; General ‘health education. 
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Training centres for Public Health Nursing students from the Universities and third year 
students from Hospital Training Schools. 


The nurses belonging to the Victorian Order are highly trained members of their profession. 
They are carefully selected graduates of recognized training schools who have also had post- 
graduate training in Public Health Nursing. Since 1921 the Central Board of the Victorian 
Order of Nurses for Canada has granted 74 scholarships amounting to $29,600 to nurses who 
have since taken a full year’s postgraduate course in Public Health Nursing at Universities 
offering such courses. 


The Victorian Order, by attracting and carefully selecting, as it does, the highest type of 
Canadian womanhood, imbued with the ideal of service and equipped with technical knowledge, 
experience and culture, is an important factor in the national life of our country for the building 
up of sound Canadian citizenship. Through intimate contact with the lives of thousands of 
new settlers, the nurses of the Order are helping to bind these people to their adopted country 
making them Canadians in heart and outlook as well asin name. To them is given an unlimited 
opportunity to assist in the Canadianizing of the newcomer to our country; for, in the home, 
where these nurses do most of their work, the personal contact or touch thus afforded, is by far 
the most effective and far-reaching in its results. 


The number of nurses on active duty at the present time is 279, and in 1923 a total of 562,000 
visits were made. Of this number 320,000 visits, over one-half the total, were paid to maternity 
patients in their homes: one in every fifteen babies born in Canada being cared for at the time 
of its birth by a Victorian Order Nurse. 


There are 66 local branches of the Order. Each branch is managed by a Local Association 
which offers an efficient Public Health Nursing service best suited to the needs of the community. 
In each centre the policy of the Order is to co-operate with all other existing health agencies. 


The Central Board at Ottawa acts in an advisory capacity, by means of its staff of adminis- 
trative and supervisory nurses, directing and supervising the work throughout Canada, as well 
as organizing new districts. 


The bedside nursing service rendered by the Order is not a free service except to those who 
are in distress. A sliding scale of fees is adopted by each local branch, the maximum fee being 
equal to the actual cost of a visit. In this way expert visiting nursing service is offered to all 
who require it. A large part of the revenue of the Order is obtained from this source and is 
supplemented by grants, donations and subscriptions. Generally speaking each district finances 
itself, while the revenue of the Central Office is derived from the interest on an endowment 
fund of $335,000, an annual grant of $10,000 from the Federal Government, and $2,590 from 
the Province of Ontario. The latter amount must be used, however, for specific purposes in 
pepe Ontario. (Hon. Secretary—W. D. Herridge, Jackson Bldg., Ottawa.) For Statistics 
see Table 98. 


Frontier College.—The Frontier College, known formerly as the Reading Camp Association, 
originated in 1900. The purpose of its founder, Alfred Fitzpatrick, was to bring to the men of 
camps and to all workers in isolated places some of the advantages of the university. In pur- 
suance of this he instituted the plan of sending university men to camps as labourers on the 
different forms of frontier works. These men, instructors they are called, engage during the day 
at the same manual tasks as the men among whom they are located. In the evenings and at 
spare hours they give educational instruction. 


This work has extended to all the provinces. Since its inception more than eight hundred 
men from the different universities of Canada, as well as some from American institutions, have 
acted as instructors for the Frontier College. Each year sees an increasing number of graduates 
and research students engaging in this work. During 1924 a staff of fifty-two was distributed 
throughout the Dominion in camps along railway construction, on hydro development, in the 
woods, and on other frontier works. 


While the actual instruction imparted is usually of primary and secondary grade, there are 
times when university studies are also pursued. To meet the needs of men and women, largely 
in frontier places, otherwise deprived of educational facilities, the Dominion Government in 
1922 granted the Frontier College a charter with powers to confer degrees in Arts. 


The Frontier College is now in a position to offer definite courses of study, some of them 
leading to a degree. An effort has been made to adapt all such courses to the needs of those 
who by their environment are precluded from taking advantage of the opportunities for higher 
studies already existing. 


Through the co-operation of representative men from practically all the Canadian univer- 
sities, an examining board of nearly a score has been formed. (Principal, Alfred Fitzpatrick, 
M.A., Toronto). 
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CHAPTER IV—HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The statistics for higher education for 1923 are to be found in tables 116 to 130. They contain 
two features which have not been given in previous publications, namely a retrospective table 
of the students by faculties, and a table partially retrospective showing the number of degrees 
conferred in each faculty. With the aid of these additional statistics it is now possible to examine 
the trend of higher education in Canada as well as its present status. 


1. Higher education in Canada is carried on in 23 universities and 79 colleges, including 21 
classical colleges, 8 independent non-subsidized institutions for secondary education and 6 where 
superior education is given in Quebec. The classical colleges are officially classed as 
secondary institutions because the meaning of ‘‘secondary”’ when referring to Catholic education 
in Quebec extends so as to include a full course in Arts, the degree being conferred by the Catholic 
Universities of Laval and Montreal. Of the Universities, six are State controlled (New Bruns- 
wick, Toronto, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia); four others are unde- 
nominational (Dalhousie, McGill, Queens and Western); while the remaining are denomina- 
tional, St. Dunstan’s, St. Francis Xavier, St. Joseph’s, Laval, Montreal and Ottawa representing 
the Roman Catholic Church; King’s College, Bishop’s College and Trinity College representing 
the Church of England; Acadia and McMaster representing the Baptist Church; and Mount 
Allison and Victoria representing the Methodist Church. Victoria and Trinity Colleges are in 
federation with Toronto. 


The 79 colleges may be roughly classified as: 6 agricultural, 2 technical, 2 law, 1 dental, 
1 veterinary, 1 school for pharmacy, 25 theological, 9 affiliated for Arts and pure Science, 21 
classical and 11 miscellaneous. This classification is rough for the reason that a large number of 
theological and other colleges offer courses in Arts or preparatory courses. Macdonald College, 
in Quebec, for example, might be classified as both Agricultural and affiliated, or it might be 
excluded from the list of colleges and considered among the faculties of McGill University. It is 
included above among the Agricultural Colleges. According to this rough classification, the 
Agricultural Colleges are: Agricultural College in Nova Scotia; Macdonald, Oka and Ste. Anne’s 
Colleges in Quebec; Ontario Agricultural College; and Manitoba Agricultural College. The 
technical colleges are: Nova Scotia Technical College, and Alberta Institute of Technology and 
Art. The law schools are those of Ontario and Manitoba. The dental, veterinary and pharma- 
ceutical colleges are those so called in Ontario. The theological colleges are: Presbyterian Col- 
lege, and the Holy Heart College in Nova Scotia; The Presbyterian College, The Montreal 
Diocesan College, The Wesleyan Theological College, and the Congregational College and 6 
Catholic Theological Colleges in Quebec; Knox, Toronto Bible, Waterloo, Huron and Wycliffe 
in Ontario; Manitoba College and St. John’s in Manitoba; St. Chad’s, Presbyterian, Emmanuel 
and College Catholique de Gravelbourg in Saskatchewan; Robertson and Alberta Colleges in 
Alberta; and The Anglican Theological College in British Columbia. The affiliated Colleges 
for Arts, etc., are: Prince of Wales in Prince Edward Island; Ste. Anne’s and St. Mary’s in Nova 
Scotia; The Presbyterian in Quebec; St. Michael’s and St. Jerome’s in Ontario; Brandon and 
Wesley in Manitoba; Edmonton Jesuit in Alberta; and Columbian Methodist College in British 
Columbia. The miscellaneous colleges are: Ecoles des Hautes Etudes Commerciales in Quebec; 
and the Ontario College of Art and Royal Military College in Ontario, and the 8 independent 
secondary institutions in Quebec which, however, might be added to the Classical Colleges. 
The Edmonton Jesuit College is a Classical College and associated with Laval University, but 
the 21 classical colleges above mentioned are all situated in Quebec and affiliated or annexed 
with the Catholic Universities. ‘Ihe meaning of these terms should be explained. An “affiliated’’ 
college in Quebec means a college of which the university has direct control of the courses and 
degrees; an “annexed” college is one of which the university merely approves the curriculum 
and by-law, is represented at the examinations and sanctions the diplomas awarded; an “‘asso- 
ciated” college is an affiliated college situated outside the province. 


To the above mentioned institutions should be added the college for the superior training of 
young ladies in Montreal, also independent institutions where superior training is given in 
Montreal and other parts of the province of Quebec. 


The number of Students registered in Universities during the year 1923 was 13,301 in State 
controlled institutions; 7,830 in other undenominational institutions; 18,095 in denominatonal 
institutions; making a grand total of 39,226. This, however, is a gross registration including 
duplicate registrations at federated universities, affiliated colleges and preparatory secondary 
schools. The net figure will be given later. In colleges the gross registration was 4,191, in 
Agricultural Colleges; 1,242 in Technical Colleges; 413 in law schools; 1,005 in schools of dent- 
istry, pharmacy and veterinary medicine; 1,887 in theological colleges; 2,556 in colleges affiliated 
for Arts, etc.; 9,221 in classical colleges and 1,882 in miscellaneous colleges making a grand 
total of 22,405. 


These gross figures are useful only to show the registration of the different institutions. 
In table 120 it is shown that 9,479 registered in universities were also registered in affiliated schools. 
Some of these schools are included among the 79 colleges, while a number of them are preparatory 
secondary schools. As these last-mentioned schools; are not at present under consideration 
the chief task is to exclude duplicates between the 23 universities and 79 colleges. 
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The net result after excluding these duplicates was 51,528 in both universities and colleges. 
These included 10,419 in preparatory courses offered at 26 institutions; 11,630 under-graduates 
in Arts and pure Science; 1,511 in graduate courses; 3,210 in medicine; 2,442 in engineering and 
applied science; 1,434 in music; 1,514 in theology; 510 in social science; 853 in commerce; 
953 inlaw; 517 in pharmacy; 1,175 in dentistry; 52 in architecture; 1,353 in agriculture; 1,057 
in pedagogy; 1,085 in household science; 153 in nursing; 93 in forestry; 103 in veterinary 
medicine; 2,647 in Short Courses for teachers, 3,533 in short courses for other than teachers; 1,768 
in correspondence and all other courses. The difference between the sum of these figures and the 
net total given above is due to duplication of courses. It will be noticed that outside Arts, etc., 
the largest registration is to be found in medicine, engineering and short courses other than 
agriculture, the last of which registers over 6,000 students. These figures do not include extra 
mural students in agriculture in connection with the university of Saskatchewan. It will also 
be noticed that excluding preparatory courses, the first twelve in order of size are: (1) Arts, 
etc., (2) Short Courses for others than teachers, (3) Medicine, (4) Short Courses for teachers, 
(5) Engineering, (6) Correspondence, (7) Theology, (8) Music, (9) Agriculture, (10) Dentistry, 
(11) Household Science, and (12) Pedagogy, each of which registers over a thousand students. 
The prominent places now occupied by Short Courses and Correspondence is noteworthy. In 
universities alone these register 6,318 students as compared with 33,412 in regular courses, and 
8,565 in preparatory courses. Although the registration in preparatory courses was larger than in 
1922 they were offered at only eight universities, while short and correspondence courses were 
offered at twelve universities. 


For a net result as between universities, colleges and secondary preparatory schools see table 
1. To secure this final net result it was found necessary to use 1922 figures in the case of one 
province. Including classical colleges and extra mural courses in agriculture the net total for 
all university and college registration was 56,616. 


The number of students receiving first degrees conferred by universities during the year was 
3,840 and of graduate degrees, 1,348. The latter degrees were conferred by 23 institutions, but 
984 or about 73 per cent were conferred by two institutions, Toronto and Montreal, while 1,136 
or nearly 85 per cent were conferred by four institutions—Toronto, Montreal, Laval and Ottawa. 
In these four institutions the graduate degrees were conferred in the following faculties or courses: 
Arts,—Pure Science and Philosophy 468; Commerce 20; Education 188; Agriculture 10; Applied 
Science and Engineering 31; Forestry 7; Law 56; Medicine 80; Music 23; Pharmacy 20; The- 
ology 42; Veterinary Medicine 9; and some 100 others. It is clear that from the above figures 
with the exception of degrees in Arts, Pure Science, Letters, Philosophy and Education 
these degrees are not graduate degrees in the ordinary sense of the term; that is, degrees conferred 
for advanced work in a course from which the student has already graduated and received a first 
degree—but such degrees as M.D., etc., which are really first degrees in Medicine, etc., but are 
conferred on students who have already received the degree B.A., B.Sc., etc. Table 121 shows the 
nature of the degree conferred by each university. This retrospective table shows that the number of 
graduate degrees in arts, etc., conferred in 1923 equalled the total for the three years 1920-1922, 
but this increase took place in one university only. A four year total of first degrees shows that 
in 1920 to 1923, the largest number of degrees, other than Arts, etc., were granted in engineering 
and applied science (1,514), followed closely by Medicine (1,414), the next largest being in 
Agriculture (652). 


Two other features in connection with the latest statistics remain to be mentioned—the 
migration of students from one province to higher institutions in another province and the fin- 
ancial statistics. In universities there were 4,810 students, and in colleges 1,294 students who 
were residents of different provinces (or country) from that in which the institution was located. 
Of these 1,209 in universities and 359 in colleges were non-Canadians. Universities in Quebec, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan attracted students from every province in Canada, while universties 
in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba attracted more students from elsewhere than they 
lost to other provinces. It is noticeable that residents of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
attended universities in every province in Canada while the universities of each of these provinces 
attracted more students from outside Canada than any other province except Quebec and Ontario. 
The financial statistics show that the income of both universities and colleges was $11,501,526 
of which $5,562,008 was in Government and Municipal grants and $2,593,228 in fees; the cor- 
responding figures for Universities alone being $9,365,202, $4,639,883 and $2,142,943 respectively. 
The total expenditure for both classes of institutions was $13,219,955 of which $10,553,532 was 
current. The government and municipal grants to universities were distributed as follows: 
$2,996,986 to State controlled universities, $1,558,900 to other undenominational universities, 
and $83,997 to denominational universities. 


g 
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II. The comparison of the 1923 figures for higher education with those of the preceding year 
would seem of sufficient importance to give in detail. 


In the following table the courses offered at the universities and colleges are arranged in 
order of the percentage of increase of the number of their students over that of 1922. 


Number of Students Number of 
Institutions Offering 
Courses a 
PCF 
1922 1923 Increase 1922 1923 

Short Courses other than teachers......... a.cs-«s es anes 1,615 3,533 120 12 20 
El@usehold Science ater. cote skys cks. shiva tie em teoeess 589 1,085 85 8 8 
Hedazogyn en joe Pe Ne Ie. ae ated Date Mie ear cere 668 1,057 58 5 4 
Graduate Artsy etesiuiecwinus Hitort. trian ce ee ea 1,091 okt 40 22 23 
Short, Coursestor Deachers. a. i coi «aise. ah re 2,035 2,647 30 13 15 
Prenaratoryer et: Cee eee i en Seer eae eee 8,322 10,419 25 23 26 
IMS TOUS. id ST OO RER RT ETE IRDA AE FEO et ites 2 PRL, Age een 1,434 17 6 0] 
Arts erent Wind erenacUaiue wage) luk lala wn clean mile eee ae 10,289 11,630 13 31 27 
SOCIAWS|erviCE: Le Re Meer aT Ru eecrckace  eistaba aha Risener Ramp ks 488 510 f 3 3 
Correspondence |i ut te ie. ye cy py Ne BUSY Feo cas yO ede apa 1,747 1,768 1 10 i) 
IA TEMIGOGENTE? ta ces Het Et Cab EM we nt ied Lhasa a eee 52 52 0 4 4 
FPSOLO RY hee ea tek eh ree em epee ke tic ren mata Sd ere ible’ 1,564 —1 ae) 33 
Pinar naa ciys eel ee eee a eee ee eG 525 517 —1:5 8 8 
MLSGLECIIIGS. 2) Fares ngs vancie: Sep ics ce pOeey 8 Oi eae eerie eras salt atte PE Renee a 3,295 3,210 —2-5 11 10 
HIN SIMSSTINOG. F Ploshs ate eieind's choneia eae eede eabhe ck tik OME poe me eterna 2,567 2,442 —5 14 14 
Gomitnerceatarh chases SS eas Daa nlc re Ai pene eh ents 915 853 —7 10 8 
PISNGISET VE ys ON ec cca de ba le ae Kine, AE cl ts OM oak ete ee peat 1,258 nates) —7 5 5 
1 WET: iste Mian tee nee aie RE pi hele ok ome caies Wee Saab ite 1,095 953 —13 10 9 
POrestryr if Ale Ae Acie Oat ag Ae Cee AUS See Ae nih aoe wt) ame 107 93 —14 3 3 
Aisrieultare wis: hata be ec ai toe pee aie 2 ee a 1,570 853 —14 9 10 
INGUSIT eS tk Buh cake ee ca Se an aeR te kia eee, itera eRe Sy 212 153 —29 7 4 
Weterinary  VLOGIGING git aimee aa ieee ee erttnen, Riana ae ees 162 103 —3 2 2 
Bankine aie, 037 8 See Os oa Caen Gna nner. | Cee Na eee a 250 0 —100 1 0 


It is to be questioned whether the small increases or decreases in the nine courses from Social 
Service down to Dentistry are significant as a certain margin must be allowed to such factors as 
slight misinterpretations, incomplete records, etc., but the differences in the case of the others 
are large enough to cover such factors. It would seem therefore, that eight courses have shown 
increases, nine courses have remained stationary while SIx courses have decreased. It is note- 
worthy that with the exception of ‘‘other short courses’, the courses showing the greatest rate 
of increase are connected with academic or technical teaching, since courses in household Science 
are often taken for this purpose, while the remaining courses showing increase are either straight 
academic work (Preparatory and Arts, etc. and Correspondence for the most part) or connected 
with the fine Arts (Music); while all the ‘‘Learned Professions” and business courses are repre- 
sented among those showing decreases. The increases in the courses connected with school 
work are most significant. Without counting the prospective teachers in the Arts and Science 
Courses, in Music and also the teachers in Correspondence courses, it is noticeable that there 
are 3,704 students in Pedagogy, and Short Courses for teachers. This is equivalent to almost 
one-fourteenth of the number of teachers engaged in the schools of Canada in 1923. 
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CHAPTER V.—PRIVATE SCHOOLS: 


Section 13 (tables 131 to 142) includes the statistics of two private schools: (1) elementary and 
secondary schools which do the same class of work as ordinary day schools under public control 
(that is, purely academic work); and (2) business colleges, the function of which is to give 
training in commercial subjects, the training being of a purely vocational nature. The distinction 
between the two classes is not always hard and fast, as may be seen in the table below, showing 
the subjects of study in the public and two kinds of private schools. 


For the year ended June, 1923 reports were received from 122 private elementary and 
secondary schools and 105 business colleges. |The enrolment in the former was 15,354 (5,141 
boys and 10,213 girls) of whom 4,276 (out of 12,697 reported by residence) were in residence; 
the enrolment in the latter was 17,648 (5,841 male, 9,431 female the rest being unspecified by 
sex). It is noticable that there is a preponderance of the female sex in both classes of private 
schools, and that in the private elementary and secondary schools females are in a majority of 
almost two to one. 


A comparison between the subjects of study taken at these schools and at public schools is very illustrative. In the 
1922 report the number taking the different subjects in order of size in the different classes of institutions was shown. The 
following figures for 1923 retain the order of 1922 to show the changes since that year. 


NUMBER TAKING THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS, 1928 


Private Elementary 


Secondary Public Private Business 


and aes 
Secondary Schools aches Polirecs 
Nash eee ce ae 3923, 1) Lone is MUN ERE oN ce code So 20 | SHorgmana era. wenaeite ce. 8,879 
Algebra 3,255 | Algebra Ware HOAL9 LA ¥Spellina eee Me BLE 9 373 
Frenchie: dea Bene eee S212) TEIstony ee ain cette N0KQOShiin Dypewriting ay Va 8,756 
DEALT eet Sa cet hs fo 3.020) |, Axtilie nies. dvesaaituun 39.9441. Penmanship. oui. : been 8,029 
Physical Culture....... Peak 354 Ua Wa dips) C101 olla dirt ge a 65,492 | Correspondence.......- 8,029 
Geometry ie Wa. ve 2,629 | Geometry.... he A oni 50,365.|° Office routine. .....22.: 5,400 
Musiew ner wioxt peck 160% | Latme ge s Oh ae 56,610 tapid caleulation...... 5,430 
ATHGTOEG1 Ge salted Bogs ets 1,568 | Physical Culture....... 57,267 | Business papers........ 4,328 
Britis Caistor y cscs vets 1,704 | General Geography.... BOL METIS. ch We oat eal, 5,485 
Canadian History...... 18494") Arts seein Wat oe Na ry,! Book-keeping.....-.... 5,236 
I lah SROs yacto eee fe ee i, 208) -Botanvareeee es ast eee 24,170 | CommercialArithmetic 4,590 
Chemistry). 2 ee ke 1,339 | Physices.. Wea erat 93,559 | Business Practice...... 4,006 
Cinmesih {Loses ek! 1,052 ||. Chemistryat en nney! . 19,885 | Commercial Law...... OTS 
General Geography.... 18,083), Zoology saree ye 10,437 | English Composition... 3,122 
Oynliirenchl ni sea 1,958 | Manual Training....... 7,759 | Adding Machine........ 2,108 
@hureh History. )!2.... 1,295 | Household Science..... 6,727 | Secretarial duties...... 1,300 
Ancient History....... 1,405 | Book-keeping.......... M20 Banking Weak ifeis 
Physical Geography... 461) |, Shortinandiy aa aan vine 4,017 | Arithmetic of Invest- 
FN a Am th OR REEL Pe 899}. T yoewnining yi) aeiseae 4,041 TMOG VU ea staa iets. = 1,909 
IBotanyou ere hs aca 687 | Trigonometry........).. Bool) | Mimeograph. suis cane 1,042 
Elementary Science.... 1,090 | Elementary Science.... SHON G7 WOE RRs tap oS Ae ats TF OIE 1,313 
OCULION amen aA 604/|\ ‘Physiolos yung e ae 4,957 | Rapid Calculator...... 880 
Domestic Science...... 400 | Military Drill.......... Sac renci he Wiaakhes yes ee 1,475 
Malitary Orillia. 693 | Agriculture in .wu.ee 4.458 | Dictaphone....:....-..: 449 
Religious Instruction. .. 25081 sj) ¢Gernmani yess see 2,140 | Business Management.. 903 
(ErigOnOmesey iain eee 2370. Musi CR anes ok eat Nil dae 2,473 | English Literature..... 761 
German: oon). Miers eke 289 | Practical Mathematics. 1,917 | Mechanical Book-keep- 
Sbhorthandi tune: 271 | Business Law.......... 2,756 shel eaby sate, taps oe a ia el 522 
Typewriting sin) oh Ay 985) Greekeand Re es 389 | CommercialGeography 347 
European History...... 287 | Spanish....... 330 | Economic Geography... 59 
Ghia tsi ay Ua aad ee AAI 308 
Posting Machine....... Si 
Book-keeping.......... VRE TMI Sele. 02 acer. REN EG SUE History of Commerce 
hanes brokohbtenci tye dew igh ven 141 
Toolosy 1652. OG Ae AAQUIE YE: FRR eee ena ne. IMATE NE Slidelrule teks uh 9 
Business law.....:..... 185 ht ce ete ares eee NE ahaa oes s. At Economic theory....... 188 
Mechanical Drawing... 96 
Psy chologysuw. 7 one 105 
Phivsiolozyassee ee 71 
Manual training........ 317 
Greek xs Bee Chae 65 
S PAIS incase rete eee Se 99 
Agriculture: eeu 66 
French History........ 20 
Oral Spanishy eee. 35 
Tita ier ehh Se, AR a Ane ae a 
Swedish tty: water) Rema else ei 
Total Sample....... 4,785 89,383 


It is noticeable that in private elementary and secondary schools the order has not changed materially since 1922 
except in the case of religious instruction which shifted from 25th to 7th place. Oral French has also shifted from 15th 
to 8th place, while elementary science made some headway. The insignificance of the positions held by manual training, 
domestic science, commercial subjects and other practical subjects is remarkable. The position of the subjects in public 
secondary schools is especially interesting in view of the increasing tendency from year to year in the different provinces 
to offer electives. This tendency seems to be detrimental to mathematical subjects and favourable to history, French and 
Latin. In business colleges the size of each subject should be compared with the largest subject, spelling. If ‘‘correspond- 
ence” be regarded as training in English over and above the English Composition and literature it will be seen that these 
business colleges may be regarded as offering a considerable amount of academic training. 
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APPENDIX.—SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN THE 
DIFFERENT PROVINCES, 1923 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
(Nil.) 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The Technical Education Act.—Chapter 32 repeals subsection 1, Section II of Chapter I of 
1907 in reference to the ‘“Technical Education Act”. By the new subsection the corporation known 
as The Nova Scotia Technical College consists of the professors of the institution, the representa- 
tive of any university selected by the Council and a member of the Alumni Association of the 
college appointed by the Council. 


The Educational Act.—Chapter 52 amends Chapter 9 of 1918 as follows: the sum allowed 
to a teacher acting as librarian of the school library is raised to a limit of $10 or $15. Every 
district board shall have power to organize a rural high school department for several rural or village 
school sections in one central school section of the group federating for high school instruction 
Pari provided there are at least five school sections which desire thus to federate. Different 
District Boards may cooperate in organizing such federation. The said rural high school shall 
be generally directed in its policy by a Board of Directors consisting of three trustees of the school 
section in which the high school department is situated and a representative of each of the other 
federating sections appointed by its trustees. The federated sections other than the central one 
shall thus be relieved from providing instruction in their respective schools beyond 
grade VIII, and shall contribute in consideration thereof for the support of the said high school 
department a sum not exceeding a fifth of the minimum salary fixed for each rural school in the 
federation. The balance necessary to sustain the high school department shall be provided by 
the central school section in which the Department is situated. 


The trustees of secondary schools of specified standing shall further participate in the muni- 
cipal school fund. School rates shall include any sum which may be deemed necessary to secure 
the conveyance of pupils from their own section to the school or schools of any other section, and 
the proper tuition of such pupils in such other schools, in lieu of maintaining a school room and 
teacher in the section, providing such arrangement is under proper authority. 'The Council of 
Public Instruction shall have power to make regulations relating to free Public libraries in school 
sections. ‘This library to be deemed a part of the school or schools of the section. 


School sections are to be “urban” (incorporated cities and towns), “Village” (all other 
sections with more than one teacher) and ‘‘Rural” (sections with only one teacher). 


A subsection is substituted relating to employment of children over 13 years. The prin- 
cipal addition to the original subsection is the requirement that an employment certificate shall 
be only issued on condition that the child obtaining it attend the Evening Technical or other 
Classes approved by the Board or conducted under the regulations of the Council of Public Instruction 
On violation of any such condition the certificate may be cancelled. 


The section providing for the appointment of a truant officer is repealed and a section sub- 
stituted requiring the Board to appointment of a school attendance officer, also empowering the 
council to appoint a chief attendance officer. The provision is also made for attendance officers 
appointed by the municipality on resolution of trustee board. This officer may be accepted by 
a school section instead of appointing its own officer. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Vocational Education Act.—Chapter 27 revises and consolidates the Acts respecting Voca- 
tional education. In the “Interpretation,” prevocational education is defined as “any education 
the controlling purpose of which is to enable a child who has reached the age of 12 years with 
the help of its parents and teachers, to wisely select its course of study and training.” Voca- 
ttonal education is defined as ‘‘any education the controlling purpose of which is to fit for profitable 
employment and shall include industrial, agricultural, art and commercial education, and educa 
tion in the fisheries and home economics. The prevocational school is designed to hold the 
pupils from 12 to 14 years of age, who wish to enter industry early, for the purpose of extending 
their general education. For the purpose of administering the Act the Board of Education shall 
appoint a Vocational Board of eight members including the Chief Superintendent of Education, 
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the principal of the Normal School and the Deputy Minister of Agriculture. Upon the applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Vocational School being approved, a local vocational committee 
for the establishment and administration of such vocational school shall be appointed by the 
Local School Board. ‘Two or more school boards upon approval may co-operate, or a School 
Board may co-operate with a municipality to establish a Vocational School under a joint Voca- 
tional Committee. Any county may establish a County Vocational School or Schools. Each 
Vocational Committee shall appoint a Director who shall be head of the Vocational Schools 
organized by the committee. The Board of Education may provide facilities at the Normal 
School or elsewhere for the training of Vocational teachers. Vocational training thus provided 
must be under college grade, and in the case of day or part time classes shall be restricted to 
persons over 14 and under 25; and of evening classes to persons over 16 years. Government 
grants are extended for vocational education: to the extent of 60 per cent of salaries of teachers 
in Cities and Towns with a population (by last decennial census) of over 6,000, 663 in towns of 
not less than 2,000 nor more than 6,000; 75 per cent in towns and districts of less than 2,000, and 
also in County Vocational Schools. For equipment, 50 per cent; for buildings (before June 30, 
1925) an amount not to exceed 50 per cent of. the total grant accruing to the province before 
June 30, 1925, under the terms of The Technical Education Act of Canada, 1919. School 
boards that have paid fees for tuition shail be reimbursed by the province to the extent of 3 the 
expended sum in payment of such tuition class. 


Schools Act.—Chapter 28 amends Chapter 5 of 1922 by adding a subsection providing for 
privileges free of charge for children from 4 to 6 years of age inclusive in Kindergarten Depart- 
ment. The teacher employed shall have no claim upon the provincial fund but shall be wholly 
paid by the board of school trustees; and until otherwise provided, it shall not be necessary for 
such teachers to hold a teachers’ license under this Act. 


The Schools Act of 1922 is further amended by Chapter 29, in respect of agricultural educa- 
tion. One subsection in this amendment provides that the work of elementary agricultural educa- 
tion shall be under the general supervision of a Director of Elementary Agricultural Education, 
and further provides that certificates in Elementary Agriculture and Horticulture be awarded 
to teachers upon satisfactory completion of a course covering two sessions at the New Brunswick 
Rural Science School or at an approved similar institution. 


QUEBEC 


Director of Protestant Education.—Chapter 33 provides that the Protestant Secretary of the 
Department of Public Instruction shall under the supervision and control of the Superintendent, 
be at the same time Director of Protestant Education in the Province. 


1Elementary School Fund.—Chapter 34 amends Article 2,947 R.S. 1,909 as amended by pro- 
viding that until the elementary school fund produces a net yearly income of $175,000, there 
shall be granted by His Majesty yearly the sum of $250,000 (instead of $200,000) out of the 
consolidated reserve fund. 


Pedagogical Institute —Chapter 40 provides for an annual grant for fifteen years of $25,000 
to the Dames Religieuses de la Congregation de Notre-Dame de Montreal to aid them to establish 
and maintain a pedagogical institute or superior normal school in the city of Montreal. 


ONTARIO 


Adolescent School Attendance Act—Chapter 55 amends this Act by adding a subsection 
freeing from obligation to attend school under section 3 any adolescent whose parents or guard- 
ians reside in a rural school section and whose services are required in the household or on the 
farm of his parents or guardians, and adolescents exempt under this section shall not be required 
to obtain home permits. 


Grant for the Promotion of Medical Research.—Chapter 56 provides for an annual grant to 
the University of Toronto for the promotion of Medical research. A research fund is created 
known as the Banting and Best Research fund to the value of $10,000 paid annually from the 
consolidated revenue fund. 


MANITOBA 


The Public Schools Act.—Chapter 34 amends the Public Schools Act with reference chiefly 
to definition of “non-resident pupils,” conveyance in consolidated and union districts, elector’s 
oath of qualification, and agreement with teachers. 


1 This is not the fund from which the ordinary grants to the elementary schools are paid but one which provides 
‘Special’’ grants for school buildings, etc. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


The School Act.—Chapter 38 amends the School Act. One provision of this amendment is 
to the effect that the board of any district may enter into agreement with the board of another 
district for the education of the children of its district who have passed Grade VII upon such 
terms as may be mutually agreed upon and approved by the Minister. The provisions of the 
section shall not apply in the case of a child classified in Grade VIII except with the consent of 
the parent or guardian. 


The School Attendance Act.—Chapter 40 amends the School Attendance Act. The chairman 
of the board of a district shall be deemed the local attendance officer in the event of one not being 
appointed or failing to act. The Minister’s powers to appoint local attendance officers are no 
longer confined to districts not included with any town district. The local attendance officer 
of every rural or village district is made responsible for ascertaining and reporting the name, age 
and sex of every child over the age of 7 and under 15 years residing in the district. No action 
(unless by resolution of the board) further than warning one of the parents or guardians is neces- 
sary in the case of a child who has been in attendance 80 per cent of the possible attendance for 
the month. 


The School Assessment Act.—Chapter 41 amends this Act particularly in limiting the rate of 
taxation set by the school board to 20 mills; it also empowers the Minister to pay arrears of 
debenture and deduct the sums so paid from moneys otherwise payable by the Minister to the 
district. 


The School Grants Act.—Chapter 42 amends this Act particularly in reference to schools 
not in operation for at least 200 teaching days during the year, the rate of grant per teaching day 
to which shall be reduced by as many cents as the number of teaching days on which the school 
iH legally open in less than 200, providing the reduction be no more than 50 cents per teaching 

ay. 


ALBERTA 


_ The School Act.—Chapter 35 amends the School Act by empowering the school board of a 
district to extend the benefits of free medical, dental and surgical treatment to children of pre- 
school age at the request of the Council of any town or city and at the expense of such town or 
city. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Public Schools Act.—Chapter 60 amends this Act. Where by arbitration the salary of a 
teacher in any year is fixed at an amount greater than the amount estimated for the salary in the 
estimates of ordinary expenses for that year, and where the moneys raised together with the 
grant are insufficient to meet the increase in the salary of the teacher, the amount of increase 
shall be paid from the ordinary revenue of the municipality. The other amendments deal 
principally with auditor’s powers, assessment and teacher’s contract. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION, ENROLMENT AND AVERAGE 
ATTENDANCE IN ALL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


1. Summary of Education in Canada by Provinces, 1923 or Jatest year reported 
1.—Résumé Statistique del’instruction publique au Canada, par provinces, chiffres de 1923, ou du dernier rapport 


Noumser or Purms ATTENDING EpucATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
NoMBRE D’ELEVES OU D’&TUDIANTS DE TOUTES LES ECOLES ET INSTITUTIONS ENSEIG NANTES 


Pye. N.S. N.B. Quebec 
No. Type of Institution — — 


—_— | | | | 


1 |Ordinary Day Schools under Public Control.............+++++: 17,742| 114,458 78,753| 1482,346| 2 654,893 


2 |Agricultural, Commercial, Industrial and other Technical 
Schools, including all evening schools but not short courses 


in Universities and Collepes. ia. 2) hiate tele s\ecte) sie'm 114) sels =e 177 3 3,807 41,227} 512,032} 648,010 
BA chools fol COAG HOL-tTAlMIN Ss. ceinieioseralceet caeuereielelesein olelelalels)-als siela\s stein 347 372 459 1,389} 1 hos 
ADI Tndian SCHOOISN Gales euss ste oie aisrcioe ela oie a telareleuelcdetele aie esave ster stele fetal 37 293 270) 15 (1,599) 3,850 
5 |Schools for the blind ‘and déaf... 0.000. 5. oie oe See ee enssele 139 172 13 70 622 456 
6 |Business Collemes (Private)... +..-....-s00necce 0s + %-\6 See ieee ~ 456 593] 15 (38,048) 8,149 
7 \Private Elementary and Secondary Schools.............+-+++ 660 1,156 418) 1653,667 6,475 
8 |Preparatory courses at Universities and Colleges............... 40 832 286) iW - 3,329 
9 |Short, special and correspondence courses at Universities and 

Oli elites CU AGRE So OOOO REE ACTEM Sonne das opameEmcao5 pt 50 671 - 18 1,943 3,690 

10 |Classical colleges....... 5 AN a NE ME A eo BONA is ce a aac ereion - - - 199,942 - 
11 |Affiliated, professional and technical colleges (regular courses). ~ 310 - 202,026) 213,472 
12 \Universities (resular'courses)). 6. fs .2 66 aie see ees ss vase seine 181 1,455 736| 236,659 11,269 
Grand total (excluding duplicates)..............+... 19,243} 123,482 82,812} 570,626) 746,691 


Population Of 1921. .......... 0... eevee eee eee eee 88,615} 528,837] 387,876] 2,361,199) 2,983, 662 


1 Including 477,038 in primary schools under control of commissioners and trustees and 5,308 in Nursery schools most 
of which are under control. 2 Including Public Separate, Continuation and High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, all day 
courses—figures of calendar year 1922 for the Public and Separate schools and of theschool year 1922-23 for the other schools. 
3 Including rural science summer courses, 376: correspondence courses, 447: Short term courses, 6: Evening technical and 
coal-mining schools, 2,978. - 4 Including 246 in day and 981 in evening technical schools. The number in agricultural schools 
is not included. 5 Including 6,452 in night schools: 2,261 in dress cutting and dressmaking schools: and 8,319 in schools of 
arts and trades—figures of 1921-22. ® Including 6,982 in full time day courses, 574 part time day courses, 1,427 in day special 
courses and 33,511 in evening courses at industrial, technical and art schools, 2,263 in night elementary schools, 1,709 in night 
high schools and 1,539 in the agricultural schools figures of 1922-238. 7 Including 1,535 in day and 1,950 in evening 
technical schools. 8 Including 1,292 in day and 1,069 in evening technical schools. 9% Including 1,328 in day and 2,050 in 
evening technical schools, 392 in correspondence department and 368 in agricultural schools. 1° Including 1,688 in day, 3,696 
in evening and 152 in correspondence vocational courses. 1 Including Normal Schools, 2,429: and Model Schools 669, 
over and above 30 extra-mural students not counted, but not the Colleges of Education figures of which are included with 
those of Universities. 12 The total includes 230 in N.W.T. and 239 in Yukon. 13 In institutions at Halifax, N.S., but 
supported by the province. 1 Including 478 in institutions for the blind and 1,157 in institutions for the deaf. For further 
details see Table $0. 15 Not added in the totals as it is not certain whether or not they are included elsewhere. 16 Called 
“independent schools’’, that is, independent of the control of commissioners and trustees. 17 Included with the figures of 
classical colleges and private schools. 48 Including 1,201 in evening courses at technical schools: 192 in special courses at 
technical schools: 250 in short courses at agricultural colleges: and_ 300 in evening courses at the school of H.C.S. 
i9 Including classical colleges, 9,321 and classical independent schools, 621. % Including 461 in dairy schools, 783 in 
regular courses at the technical schools, 319 in regular courses at the college of agriculture, 121 in regular courses at the 
school for Higher Commercial Studies, 392 in Independent Schools where Superior Education is given, 1922-23. 
21 Excluding duplicates between universities and colleges. ”? Excluding duplicates between Universities and Colleges. 
23 Excluding preparatory and short courses and such other figures as have already been included in items 10 and 11. 
24 Excluding business colleges and Indian Schools in Quebec and including Indian Schools in N.W.T. and Yukon. 
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1. ECOLES DE TOUTES CATEGORIES, INSCRIPTIONS ET FREQUENTATION 
MOYENNE DES INSTITUTIONS ENSEIGNANTES 


1.—Summary of Education in Canada by Provinces, 1923 or latest year reported 
1.—Résumé statistique de !’instruction publique au Canada, par provinces, chiffres de 1923 ow du dernier rapport 


NUMBER OF Purits ATTENDING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
NOMBRE D’ELEVES OU D’ETUDIANTS DE TOUTES LES ECOLES ET INSTITUTIONS ENSEIGNANTES 


1B 
Manitoba | Sask. Alberta te Total Type d’institution No. 


a af 


142,369 194, 318 148,045 94,888 1, 927,807|Ecoles primaires et maternelles, placées sous le contrélead-| 1 
ministratif. 
Ecoles agricoles, commerciales, industrielles et techniques,| 2 
comprenant touteslesécoles du soir 4]’exception descours 


73,485 82,361 94,138 10 5,536 80,773 abrégés des colléges et universités. 

637 1,571 1,033 672 9,578|Ecoles pour la formation des instituteurs..................... 3 
2;002 1,499 1,074 2,630 A213} (28 ECOLESMNGTOTNG SU cates ees cle ers curan sete ee We MeBe I (alahie at 4 
114 68 54 70 14 1,635|EHcoles pour les sourds et les aveugles................000e000e 5 
1,840 676 2,082 809 175648 Colléresigonim erciax)DIrivege aid tis Wile tale culties a ivsedateeee 6 
505 2,656 2,242 1,241 69, 020| Hcoles privées élémentaires et secondaires.................+. 7 
279 103 651 64 5, 093|Cours préparatoire au collége et A l’université................ 8 
1,745 549 328 365 9,341)Coursabrégés et par correspondance descollégesetuniversités| 9 
- - - - 9:04? | College stelassig WeSuc nisia a teas. ose diarratinos siclehalie x tte kia < oledls 10 
835 22 72 107 121 6, 943|Colléges affiliés, professionnels et techniques (cours réguliers)| 11 
1,936 855 1,013 1,194 29,298) Universites) (Coursirezuliers).iase. os hese is shes le AE leita 12 

155,747) 204,723) 160,767 107,590} 24 2,172, 628 Grand total (sans double emploi) 

610,118} 757,510) 588,454; 524,582) 8,788,483 Population en 1921 


1 Y compris 477,038 dans écoles primaires sous le contréle de commissaires ou de syndics et 5,308 dans les écoles mater- 
nelles, dont la plupart sont sous contréle administratif. 2 Comprenant les écoles publiques, séparées, de continuation, les 
hautes écoles, les instituts collégiaux, tous les cours du jour. Chiffres de l’année civile 1922 pour les écoles publiques et 
séparées, et del’annéescolaire 1922-23 pour toutes les autres écoles. 8 Comprenant écoles de science rurale, cours d’été (376); 
correspondance (447); cours abr égés (6); écoles techniques et de 1’industrie miniére, cours du soir (2,978). 4 Y compris 246, 
cours du jour, et 981, cours dusoir desécolestechniques. ® Incluant 6,452 dansles écoles du soir; 2,261 dans lesécoles de coupe 
et de couture, et 3,319 dans les écoles d’arts et métiers—chiffres de 1921-22. § Comprenant 6,982 dans cours permanents du 
jour; 574 dans les cours partiels du jour; 1,427 dans les cours spéciaux du jour; 33,511 dans les cours du soir des écoles indus- 
trielles et techniques; 2,263 dans les écoles élémentaires du soir; 1,709 dans les hautes écoles du soir, et 1,5°9 dans les 
écoles d’agriculture — chiffres de 1922-23. 7 Comprenant 1,535 dansles écolestechniques du jour et 1,950 dans les écoles du 
soir. 8 Comprenant 1,292 dans les écoles techniques du jour et 1,069 dans les écoles dusoir. 9 Comprenant 1,328 dans les 
écoles techniques du jour, 2,050 dans les écoles techniques du soir 392 dans cours par correspondance et 368 dans les écoles 
d’agriculture. 1° Comprenant 1,688 dans les cours du jour, 3,696 dans les cours du soir et 152 dans les cours d’apprentissage 
par correspondance. 1 Y compris les écoles normales, 2,429; les écoles modéles, 669; mais non 30 externes des colléges, les 
chiffres de ceux-ci figurent avec les universités. 12 Letotal comprend 230 des T.N.-O. et 239 du Yukon. 13 Institution 
d’ Halifax, N.-E., mais subventionnée par la province. 4 Y compris 478 dans les institutions des aveugles et 1,157 dans 
les institutions des sourds-muets. Pour plus amples détails, voir tableau 90. 15 Ne figurent pas dans les totaux, car il n’est 
pas sur si ces chiffres sont compris ailleurs ou non. 16 ‘‘Ecoles indépendantes’’ ainsi appelées parce qu’elles échappent au 
contréle des commissaires et des syndies. 1 Compris avec les colléges classiques et les écoles privées. 18 Comprenant 
1,201 dans les cours du soir des écoles techniques; 192 dans les cours spéciaux de ces mémes écoles; 250 dans les cours 
abrégés des colléges agricoles et 300 dans les cours du soir des écoles des H.E.C. 19 Y compris 9,321 dans les colléges 
classiques et 621 dans les écoles indépendantes. 2° Y compris 461 dans les écoles d’industrie laitiére; 733 dans les cours 
réguliers des écoles techniques: 319 dans les cours réguliers des colléges d’agriculture; 121 dans les cours réguliers des 
Hautes études commerciales; 392 dans les écoles indépendantes ot l’enseignement supérieur a éte pratiqué en 1922-23. 
21 A l’exclusion du double emploi entre les universités et lescolléges. 22 A l’exclusion du double emploi entre les universités 
et les colléges. 23 A l’exclusion des cours préparatoires et abrégés et autres chiffres qui figurent déjA aux n° 10 et 11. 
24 A |’exclusion des colléges commerciaux et des écoles indiennes de Québec, mais comprenant les écoles indiennes du 
T.N.-O. et du Yukon. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


1.—Summary of Education in Canada by Provinces, 1923 or latest year reported—Concluded 
1.—Résumé statistique de Vinstruction publique au Canada, par provinces, chiffres de 1923 ou du 


dernier rapport—Fin 


DISTRIBUTION AND ATTENDANCE OF PupmLs IN ORDINARY Day ScHOOLS UNDER Pusuiic CONTROL 
REPARTITION ET ASSIDUITE DES ELEVES DES ECOLES GENERALES SOUS LE CONTROLE ADMINISTRATIF 


§ P.E.I. N.S. INS Quebec ’ 
4 b LP.t. Nf. Ren reo a 
nae Number of Boys enrollediiitee se eater ‘as care 9,010 57,094 1 37, 230 2 260,449 3 934,621 

GP asrawa a (srarovad Cahelisw smal Blets Wan rmemel no Woanoa aocammecson 8,732 57,364 1 38, 284 2 270,256 3 327,259 
Ba otalan Tae tineat SIX OLaAG CSc denen sees ate eee 13,449 88, 459 432,749 - 3 469,211 
4 |Total in intermediate and secondary grades.......... 4,620 25,919 49,210 - 3 192, 669 
Buotalin seconGary GAC eran ae tere vais cites ele 1, 737 12,088 43,269 ~ 3 69,455 
6 | Boys in'secondary grades in eee es 679 AMT Te Pat i) - 5 24,708 
TGurleiniseCOnuary lag Ge teeta. meant tet iter ere ae a 1,058 7,370 41,954 - 5 28,700 
8 |Number of pupils in graded schools..............---- 6,610 73,566 7 39,047 - ~ 

9 |Number of pupils in ungraded schools................ 1 132 40,892 7 36,467 - - 

10 (Average daily attemdancess: .2. 2.06.5: 2-52e002 3 2 11, 763 83,472 eae (op lal 421,604 470,073 

11 |Average (median) number of days each pupilattended 143-4 150-8 149-2 8 — 8 — 

during year.’ 

12 |Averagenumber of daysschools were open during year 192 196 190 - - 

13 |Percentage of total attendance in average attendance} ® 66:3 72°8 68-1 79-4 71-8 
PR 1, Sr ee Oe Se IS ee ee iGaaeen Ras 

TEACHERS, ACCOMMODATION AND EXPENDITURE IN ORDINARY Day ScHooLs UNDER PusBLIc CONTROL. 
PERSONNEL ENSEIGNANT, LOCAUX ET DEPENSES DES BCOLES PLACEES SOUS LE CONTROLE ADMINISTRATIF 
Pies N.S. N.B. Quebec 
No aaa se a == se Ontario 
LP.-E. N.-E. N.-B. Québec 
| 1 (Teachers in Schools under Public Control......2...+. 613 3,237 2,298, 17,727/ ‘16,615 
9 Male Teachers -:cz sileviee sche eicl eran a tel stdke Het ake 131 267, 194 2,760 2,477 
Obl omale: WEACHeLS. Maes erect een te ieee area yours aetoteie ce 482 2,960 2,104 14,967 14,138 
A | Number of school Districtss caressa ci seiko 471 15760 1,882 7,449 - 
5 (Number of School houses... 00 45,.) 62. sehns nnn eme 471 1,914 - 7,695 7,301 
6 |Number of class-rooms in operation............-.+.+: 611 3,036 2,108 ety) - 
7 \Number of ungraded ie oon Schoolss- se eed 412 1,445 1,198 - 4,971 
8 |Average number of pupils to aclass-room..........-. 29 38 37 38 = 
9 |Total Expenditure on Education.................--.. 499,550} 3,487,943 2,674,377| 23,972,197; 41,416,804 

10 |Total Expenditure on Education by Governments... 296,836 649, 863 386, 883 2,604,409} 4,040,035 

11 |Total Expenditure on Education by Ratepayers, etc. 202,714| 2,838,580] 2,287,494) 21,367, 788 1037, 376, 769 

12 |Expenditure on Teachers’ Salaries...........--..+++- - 1, 748,106 - - 20,915,594 

13 |Average Annual Cost per pupil enrolled ?............ 28-17 30-42 33-96 42-02 63-25 

14 [Average Annual Cost per pupil in daily attendance !?. 42-49 41-79 50-03 53:05 88-04 


1 Unspecified by sex in N.B. 3,239. 
fied separately for 
include day vocational full time pupils. 
5 Not including vocational schools. 
whom the classification for the year was reported. 


independant and controlled schools. 


were open might be much shorter in one province than in another. 


larger percentage of the children of these three provinces attended schools for 7 to 9 months 
9 These figures are computed from the periods of attendance of the pupi 
figures can give; 


provinces. ; 
tables give a much better idea of attendance than any single set of 


2 Including independent as well as other primary 
3 Including Day elementary an 
4 Out of 41,959 of which the classification 
6 The classification of the remainder was not reported by sex. 
8 These provinces do not give 
estimated. The percentage of attendance alone is no clue to the matter since the actual number of 


for 


ls during year. 


schools. 


The sex was not speci- 
d secondary schools; the latter 
the whole year was reported. 
7 Out of 75,514 of 
data from which this item can be 
days the schools 
However, see Census table 24 which shows thata 


than of those of other 


See table 8. These 
however the median number of days 


attendance computed thus would seem to give a better conception of the state of regularity of attendance than a percentage 


of attendance can give. 


Both these methods of arriving at results are faulty by reason 
the provinces of N.S., N.B., Sask., and Alta., the aggregate days attendance is gi 
of duplication to the extent of giving a true average daily attendance when 
but as there is no non-duplicated enrolment with which to compare this average, compu 


gate would involve a larger error than is made by the above computations. 
that about 25 p.c. of the pupils who attended less than 100 days, were pupils who left the school during the year. Some 


or most of these would be enrolled in other schools in the province later on in 
second time, and thus would he!p to increase still more the number wh 


$12,805,773 is from such source as clergy reserve fund, etc. 


part in the cost in the prairie provinces. These being payment in 
to the pupils’ attendance during the year. 


ceis given. 


of duplications in theenrolment. In 
This does away with the question 
the number of days school was openis known; 
tations of regularity from this aggre- 
The addendum to Table 8 will show 


the year; that is, would be registered the 
o had attended less than 100 days. 
11 Not including notes. 


10 Of this 


I } 12 The average cost per pupil is of 
course only roughly approximate and not strictly comparable for different provinces; for example debentures play a large 


debts incurred in the past strictly should not be charged 
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1.—Summary of Education in Canada by Provinces, 1923 or latest year reported—Concluded 
1.—Résumé statistique de l’instruction publique au Canada, par provinces, chiffres de 1928 ou du 
dernier rapport—Fin 


DISTRIBUTION AND ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS IN ORDINARY Day ScHOOLS UNDER PuBLic ConTROL 
REPARTITION ET ASSIDUIT£ DES ELEVES DES ECOLES GENERALES SOUS LE CONTROLE ADMINISDRATIF 


Manitoba Sask. Alberta reg , Total — No 
C.-B. 
ete. ga aa 74,558 48,083} 919,696| Nombre de garcons inscrits..................0...000. 1 
- 95,632 73,487 46,805 917, 819 INompbrede hllesinsemtess.. 2.20.0. Passes See 2 
113, 969 157,976 114, 446 66,097 — |Total dans les six premiers degrés....... Dheis Midicts + en 3 
28,400 35, 906 33,599 28,891 - {Total dans les degrés intermédiaires et secondaires. . 4 
12,803 18,547 12,262 9,220 — iT otal dans lesdesre secondaire........1.0s5.4.+< esses 5 
6 5,367 5,519 5, 286 4,046 — |Garcons dans le degré secondaire.................... 6 
6 7,242 8,028 6,976 5,174 — |Filles dans le degré secondaire......................: 4 
98,671 94,516 80,315 84, 271 — |Nombre d’éléves dans les écoles 4 classes multiples.. 8 
43,698 96,867 67, 730 10,617 - |Nombre d’éléves dans les écoles 4 classes non-mul-| 9 
98,787 130,499 105,364 Teton 1, 452,925 ede fréquentation quotidienne............... 10 
154-6 147-1 150-9 8 — - |Moyenne du nombre de jours d’assiduité de chaque} 11 
éléve pendant |’année. 
192 193 185 - ~ Moyenne du nombre de jours pendant lesquels les} 12 
Wilcke cpus Om Maas |, aspera etree em fe 
tion moyenne. - 
Se eR Rg Re aah alle ree 
B.C. 

Manitoba Sask. Alberta fe Total — Noe 
3,936 7,693 5, 669 3,118 60,906) Instituteurs et institutrices des écoles contrélées..... ey 
1,046 2,091 Pero 729 TP OSOMMSEItULCULSia ee oasis asic cicicis ciehesute se aries sede cere 2 
2,890 5,602 4,294 2,389 AGPSIGMNE TUTTI COSHtaas . Cea hacer cyte bastils sae «caus Bea's 3 
2,106 4,573 3,318 744 =e DISUMICLS SCOIAITCS 1:4.) Grins eh te ss tas «cep iets = ee 4 
1,982 ~ 2,995 1,044 Pm WiaISONS CCCOLG ets vc ness cae secs Stle(s 2 04 ¢ nally iB ald. 5 
3,826 5,983 4,729 2,961 68 ,000' Nombre de salles de classes occupées...........-..-- 6 
1,364 ~ 2,703 652 - |Nombre d’écoles 4 classe unique...............+..-4- th 
37 33 31 32 37| Moyenne du nombre d’éléves dans une classe......... 8 
11 10, 210, 076)11 12,880, 705} 119,901,015 7,630,009} 112,672,676|Total des dépenses pour l’instruction publique........ 9 
1,011, 048 1,779, 228 1,241,518 3,176,686] 15,186,006) Dépenses 4 la charge du gouvernement............... 10 
11 9, 199, 028|11 11, 107,477| 118,659,497| 4,453,323} 97,492,670|Dépenses directement supportées par les contribua-) 11 
5,081,809 Ga D230 117 5, 428, 826 ~ - BN Teh eee personnel enseignant.................. 12 
71-71 70-03 60-14 80-40 34-34|Cotit moyen par éléve inscrit et paran..............- 13 

103-36 108-20 84-70 98-13 74-00|Coat moyen par éléve présent.et par an.............. 1 


ec ta I a Ma iS A a me ge SS a RE Oa el | a A 

13,239 au N.-B. dont lesexen’est pasindiqué. 2 Y comprisles écoles indépendantes aussi bien que les écoles primaires. 
Il n’est pas tenu compte de la distinction des sexes dans les écoles indépendantes ni dans les écoles sous le contréle admi- 
nistratif. % Comprenant les écoles de jour élémentaires et secondaires. 4 Sur 41,959 classifiés pour l’année entiére. 5 Non 
compris les écoles d’apprentissage. ® Le sexe n’est pas indiqué pour le reste du total. 7 Sur 75,514 classifiés pour V’année 
entiére. ® Ces provinces n’ont pas fourni les renseignements nécessaires pour établir une moyenne. Le pourcentage d’assi- 
duité seul n’est pas un guide infaillible, puisque le nombre réel des jours d’ouverture des écoles peut varier d’une province 
4A l’autre. Voir les tableaux du recensement, 24, lesquels prouvent qu’un plus fort pourcentage des enfants de ces 
trois provinces ont fréquentéles écoles de749 mois. 9% Ces chiffres sont basés sur les périodes d’assiduité des éléves durant 
l’année. Voir tableau 8. Ces tableaux donnent une bien meilleure idée de l’assiduité que de simples chiffres. 
Cependant que la moyenne des jours d’assiduité ainsi calculée semblerait donner une meilleure conception de l’assistance 
réguliére qu’un pourcentage d’assiduité. Toutefois, ces méthodes sont défectueuses en raison du double emploi dansl’inscrip- 
tion. Dans les provinces de la N.-E., du N.-B., de la Sask., et de |’Alb., la totalité des jours de présence est donnée, 
supprimant ainsi la question du double emploi, en donnant la moyenne véritable de la fréquentation quotidienne, quand 
le nombre des écoles de jour est connu. Mais, comme il n’y a pas de non double emploi d’inscription avec lequel nous 
puissions comparer cette moyenne, il résulterait de plus grandes erreurs en se servant du total comme base de computation 
que par Ja méthode actuelle. Les chiffres du tableau 8 prouveront qu’A peu prés 25 p.c. des éléves qui ont fréquenté 
les écoles moins de 100 jours étaient des éléves qui ont abandonné la classe durant l’année. Quelques-uns ou da 
plupart d’entre eux seraient un peu plus tard inscrits dans d’autres écoles de la province, c’est-A-dire qu ils seraient inscrits 
pour la deuxiéme fois durant l’année et cette seconde inscription contribuerait encore davantage 4 augmenter le nombre de 
ceux qui fréquentent l’école moins de 100 jours. 1° Dont $12,805,773 proviennent de fonds de réserve du clergé, etc. 11 A 
V’exclusion des billets souscrits. 12a moyenne du cott par éléve n’est qu’approximative et différe avec les provinces, 
Par exemple, dans les provinces des prairies, les intéréts payés sur des obligations émises depuis nombre d’années, alour- 
dissent considérablement le budget scolaire. équitablement, on ne devrait pas faire figurer ces sommes dans la computation 
du coiat de l’instruction publique par éléve et par an. 
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4.—Number and proportion per cent of the population 5-24 years of age reported at school for some period by sex 
and single years of age, by provinces, 1921 


4.—Nombre absolu et pourcentage de la population de 5 a 24 ans, ayant fréquenté l’école plus ou moins longtemps, 
par sexes, par ages et par provinces en 1921 


(Indians excluded—Ne comprend pas les Indiens) 


Males to 100 females 


Persons attending school attending school 
Population == — 
Ecoliers et étudiants des deux sexes Garcons par 100 filles 
Age fréquentant l’école 
For. 
Total M-G F Total M-G F Total} Can. | Brit.| — 
Etr. 
No. No. No. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c.. |) No. 1) aNo..|| No. 4) No: 
Canadal......... 3,431, 028)1, 721, 616/1, 709, 412/1, 700,047) 49-55) 852,495) 49-52) 847,552) 49-58/100-58/100-36) 98-97)105-95 
37! 108,135) 104,902 30,188} 14-17} 14,884] 13-76} 15,304] 14-59} 97-26] 97-11]106-88] 97-39 


5 years—ans.| 213,0 ; 

6 ed « | 214,838} 107,997} 106,841} 112,375] 52-31) 56,295] 52-13) 56,080} 52-49|100-38)100-42| 96-45|101-22 
i Md «| 209,908; 105,547) 104,361) 178,293) 82-56) 87,329] 82-74] 85,964) 82-37/101-59/101-58) 99-76|102-85 

8 ee “| 205,466} 102,721) 102,745) 187,577) 91-29) 938,932) 91-44] 938,645) 91-14/100-31)100-22|101-19|102-57 

9 cs © | mol $40 97,470 94,379! 179,671} 93-65} 91,318} 93-69) 88,353) 93-62)103-36)102-90|105-66)112-64 
6-9 id “ | 822,061) 418,785) 408,326) 652,916) 79-42) 328,874) 79-49) 324,042) 79-86|101-49|101-34|102-30|106-11 
10 G3 “| 191,688 96,459 95,229} 181,516) 94-69} 91,4382] 94-79] 90,084] 94-60/101-50/101-48| 99-53/103-54 
11 ee a i OOo 89,255 88, 408 16,245} 94-70} 84,648! 94-84] 83,597} 94-56/101-26/101-24|103-08) 99-78 
12 s en e180, 400 94, 203 91,250} 172,929| 938-25] 88,008} 93-42) 84,921] 93-06/103-64)103-43/104-68|105-37 
13 es SN Melo) OG 87,161 85,902} 153,117) 88-47) 77,328) 88-72) 75,789) 88-22)102-03}101-71/102-66/105-49 
14 s oe Med. oO 88, 338 85,418] 128,023) 73-68] 64,847] 73-41] 63,176] 73-96}102-64|101-92) 99-38|113-74 
10-14 “ “| 901,623| 465,416| 446,207} 803,830) 89-15| 406,263) 89-21| 397,567| 89-10|102-19|101-96|102-00\105-60 
15 és leet 6 952 81,202 80, 750 83,366] 51-48} 40,225) 49-54) 43,141] 53-48] 93-24) 92-12) 89-69]108-42 
16 ss “| 166,467 83,619 82,848 54,484] 32-73) 24,586] 29-40] 29,898) 36-09] 82-23) 81-12) 74-14] 99-96 
17 es So PelLoos ace 79, 724 78,499 31,072} 19-64) 13,617} 17-08) 17,455] 22-24] 78-01] 77-08] 68-23) 94-31 
18 es Ee 159) 764 80,001 79, 763 18,031) 11-29 8,042) 10-05 9,989] 12-52) 80-51] 79-96} 74-59] 88-92 
19 Gs PINOy) OV 73,058 71,844 10,030) 6-90 5,091) 6-92 4,939} 6-87|103-08)102-18] 99-64]113-65 
16-19 * “| 791,803) 398,099| 893,704) 196,983) 24-88| 91,561) 23-00| 105,422) 26-78| 86-85) 85-83) 81-18}101-81 
20-24 “ e208 G04) 18462231) S660, 273 16,180} 2-30| 10,913) 3-16 §,217| 1-°46|209-18|209-76|223-16|196-50 


5.—School attendance of the population 5 to 19 years of age by sex, nativity and periods of school attendance, by 
provinces, 1921 


5.—Fréquentation scolaire de la population de 5 & 19 ans par sexes, lieux de naissance et durée de la scolarité, par 
provinces en 1921 


(Indians excluded—Ne comprend pas les Indiens) 


Population 5 to 19 years of age—Population Aagée de 5 4 19 ans 


At school 
for any Not at 
period school Number and percentage at school 

; -— _— by months 
Nativity and Sex A l’école N’ayant pas ~- 
j — pour une fréquenté Nombre et pourcentage a 
Lieu de naissance et sexe Total période l’école l’école, par mois 
quelconque 
1—3 4—6 7—9 
No p.c No. p.c 
No. |p.c.| No. |p.e No p.c 
CANADA! 
Both sexes—Deux sexes......... 2,728,524) 1,688,917) 61-72) 1,044,607) 38-28/71,543|2-62] 181,695 1,480,679) 54-27 


Canadian born—Né au Canada| 2,415,015} 1,519,799] 62-93 895,216] 37-07|64, 266|2-66| 114, 795 1,340, 738] 55-52 


4-83 

4-75 
British born—Né enterr. brit.. 151, 184 75,240) 49-77 75,944] 50-23) 1,923]1-27]  4,427/2-93 68,890} 45-57 
Foreign born—Né a l’étranger.. 162,325 88,878] 54-75 73,447| 45-25] 5,354/3-30] 12,47317-68 71,051} 43-77 
Males—Garecons................. 1,375,385| 841,582) 61-19} 533,803] 38-81/36-101/2-62| 67,240/4-89| 738,241! 53-68 
Canadian born—Né au Canada| 1,214,512} 758,837; 62:48] 455,675] 37-52/32,267|2-66] 58,328/4-80| 668,242] 55-02 
British born—Né enterr. brit.. 77,183 37,248] 48-29 39,885| 51-71 971|1-26]  2,231)2-89 34,046] 44-14 
Foreign born—Né 4 l’étranger.. 83, 740 45,497) 54-38 88,243] 45-67! 2,863|3-42 6, 681|7-98 35,953] 42-93 


Females—Filles BAPE ls antes Bie 1,353,139} 842,335) 62-25) 510,804) 37-75/35,442/2-62| 64,455|4-76| 742,438) 54-87 
Canadian born—Nées au Canada| 1,200,503 760,962} 63-39 439,541} 36-61/31,999|]2-67| 56,467|/4-70 672,496] 56-02 
British born—Nées en terr brit 74,051 37,992} 51-31 36,059] 48-69] 952]1-29| 2,196)2-97 34,844] 47-05 
Foreign born—Nées A l’étranger 78,585 43,381) 55-20 35,204] 44-80] 2,491/3-17| 5, 792|7-37 35,098] 44-66 

| 
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6.—School attendance of the total population! 5 to 19 years of age, inclusive, for all Canada in 1901, 1911 and 1921 


6.—Fréquentation scolaire de la population totale! de 5 a 19 ans, inclusivement, dans tout le Canada, en 1901, 1911 et 


Both sexes—Deux sexes Males—Garcons Females—Filles 
Schedule—Détails | | 
1901 1911 1921 1901 1911 1921 1901 1911 1921 
5-9 years—ans—Total...... 615,899} 783,252) 1,048,761] 311,134) 395,045) 528,700) 304,765) 388,207) 520,061 
At school—A V’école...... 367, 903 459,682 686,616] 187,045 232,581 345,496] 180,858 227,101 341,120 


Not at school—Non a l’éc.| 247,996} 323,570| 362,145] 124,089] 162,464) 183,204) 123,907) 161,106) 178,941 
10-19 years—ans—Total....| 1,132,842} 1,380,685] 1,714,967) 575,949) 706,155) 864,579) 556,893) 674,530) 850,388 


At school—A l’école...... 543,758] 684,599] 1,008,178] 276,601) 341,745) 501,520) 267,157} 342,854) 506,658 
Not at school—Non a l’éc. 589,084] 696,086} 706,789) 299,348] 364,410} 363,059) 289,736] 331,676) 343,730 
5-19 years—ans—Total..... 1,748, 741| 2,163,937) 2,763,728} 887,083) 1,101,200) 1,393,279) 861,658) 1,062,737) 1,370,449 
At school—A V’école...... 911,661] 1,144,281] 1,694,794) 463,646] 574,326) 847,016) 448,015} 569,955) 847,778 
1-3 months—mois...... 51,986 42,514 72,544) 27,946 21,904 36,596} 24,040 20,610 35,948 

am a Ee 114,861] 131,343) 133,419} 60,333 68, 468 68,078) 54,528 62,875 65,341 

i OO a raat. <.aen 744,814] 970,424] 1,488,831] 375,367} 483,954) 742,342) 369,447) 486,470} 746,489 


Not at school—Non 4 |’éc. 837, 080 1,019,656] 1,068,934] 423,437] 526,874) 546,263] 413,643] 492,782) 522,671 


7.—School attendance of the population 7 to 14 years of age, by provinces in 1911 and 1921 


7.—Fréquentation scolaire des enfants de 7 4 14 ans, par provinces en 1911 et 1921 


At school for Not at At school by months 
any period school ca 
Total — — A Vécole, par mois 
Provinces Alécole pendant} N’ayant pas 
une période fréquenté 
quelconque l’école 1—3 4—6 7—9 
No No p.c No p.c No. p.c No p.c No p.c 
Canadaz ee eee ne 1921] 1,526,948] 1,352,711] 88-59} 174,237] 11-41] 37,881] 2-48) 97,875) 6-41] 1,216,955) 79-70 
1911] 1,156,270} 922,429] 79-78] 233,841] 20-22) 24,295) 2-10) 94-452) 8-17) 803,682) 69-51 
PA Biel sland 2. eee 1921 15,169 13,357| 88-05 1,812) 11-95 812} 5-35] 1,985) 13-09 10,560} 69-61 
1911 16,616 14,057] 84-60 2,559] 15-40 563| 3-39} 2-211] 13-31 11-283] 67-90 
Nova Scotia........... 1921 92,944 81,139} 87-39 11,805} 12-61) 2,778) 2-99) 7,550) 8-13 70,811! 76-27 
1911 84,367 69,903} 82-86 14,464] 17-14) 2,679) 3-18] 9,974| 11-82 57,250] 67-86 
New Brunswick....... 1921 71,481 59,518) 83-26 11,963) 16-74 3,329) 4-66 8,753) 12-24 47,436] 66-36 
1911 62,588 50,100} 80-05 12,488] 19-95 1,965) 3-14 7,928) 12-67 40,207] 64-24 
QuaebeGeodos sonst es 1921] 455,919} 394,587) 86-55 61,332] 13-45} 7,006) 1-54] 14,934) 3-28) 372,647] 81-73 
1911] 372,551) 301,482] 80-92 71,069] 19-08} 3,975} 1-07) 12,831) 38-44] 284,676) 76-45 
ONGALION Y o-2 ee gel 456, 757 417,846] 91-48 38,911) 8-52 7,172) 1-57) 17,999] 3-94 392,675) 85-97 
1911 377, 704 318,042] 84-20 59,662] 15-80 7,415| 1-96} 29,810; 7-89 280,817) 74-35 
Manitoba......2.: ete. 1921 112,607} 100,692) 89-42 11,915] 10-58] 3,054) 2-71 7,745! 6-88 89,893] 79-83 
1911 72,552 53,956] 74-37 18,596] 25-63} 2,013) 2-77) 7,420} 10-23 44,523) 61-37 
SaskatcHewan......... 1921 142,042} 124,929] 87-95 17,113} 12-05) 7,466] 5-26] 23,182) 16-32 94,281) 66-37 
1911 72,426 48,316] 66-71 24,110} 33-29 2,538] 3-51] 14,082] 19-44 31,696] 43°76 
AN DOrta:. hse ce.che wes 1921 102,605 90,943] 88-63 11,662] 11-37] 5,296} 5-16} 12,520) 12-20 (8, 120i aed 
1911 54, 928 34,527) 62°86 20,401) 37-14 2,330) 4-24 7,616] 13-87 24,581| 44-75 
British Columbia...... 1921 77,424 69,700} 90-02 7,724| 9-98 968] 1-25} 38,207) 4-14 65,525) 84-63 
1911 42,538 32,046] 75-33 10,492] 24-67 817; 1-92 2,580) 6:06 28,649] 67:35 


1 Including population 5-19 of Yukon and Northwest Territories—Comprend la population de 5 4 19 ans du Yukon et des 
Territoires du Nord-Ouest. weed A... 
2 Exclusive of Yukon and Northwest Territories—Ne comprend pas le Yukon niles Territoires du Nord-Ouest. 
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9.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, by Provinces 
9.—Relevé rétrospectif des éléves des écoles canadiennes et moyenne de fréquentation, par provinces 


OSS Saoqaoqa<kkrtssSsS moo 


Total Number Enrolled—Nombre total des inscriptions—1824—1923. 


i nnn ene EEEEEEIEIEE TUDE EnINTIEIS ESSE SS SESS 


Ontario |Manitoba 


Sask. Alberta 


B.C. 


ce cee rc | cere | einen ge eee femme eae esreeerse emer | 


18,410 
37,000 


2 60,000 


205,530 


216,992 
227, 936 


266,618 
268,535 
274,915 
286, 180 
293 , 584 
814, 881 
326, 183 
329, 666 
335, 768 
341, 808 
347,614 
352,944 
367,012 
374,547 
889,123 
411, 784 
435,895 
448 , 087 
464,447 
463,390 
467,508 
486, 201 
495,887 
612,661 
530, 705 


2 151,891 
179,857 


403 , 339 


462,630 


499,078 
489, 404 
502,840 


508,507 
506, 726 
509, 213 
506,515 
492,534 
487,880 
484,351 
487,635 
492,544 
493, 791 
501, 641 
507, 219 
510, 700 
518,695 
542,822 
561,927 
569, 030 
560,340 
561,865 
564,655 
584, 724 
604, 923 
632,123 
654,898 


~2 


Co 
aS heel (es halse Shek 


25 734 
24,919 
15,926 
23,871 
23,243 
32,680 
35,371 
37, 987 
51,888 
57,409 
58,574 
63, 287 
64, 128 
67,144 
71,031 
73, 044 
76, 247 
80,845 
83,679 
93,954 

100, 963 
103, 796 
106,588 
109, 925 
114,662 
123,452 
129,016 
136,876 
142,369 


th 4 ea Ss el aes) 2 ae ea 
aS ita) oT Sea er sie Sl 


2,553 
5,652 
6,170 
10,721 
11,972 
12,796 


33,191 
41, 033 
25,191) 24,254 
31,275| 28,784 
37,622| 34,338 
47,086] 39,653 
55,116] 46,048 
65,392| 55,307 
72,260| 61,660 
101,463| 79,909 
113,985} 89,910 
122,862| 97,286 
129,439] 99,201 
142,617| 107,727 
151,326] 111,109 
164,219} 121,567 
174,925| 135,750 
184,871| 3 124,328 
183,935] 142,902 
194,313] 148,045 


Average daily attendance—Moyenne de fréquentation, 1871-1923 


Year 
— a OR N.S 
Année — -- 
° [ea DY N.-E 

VST EE Baer - 1 
1824, c¥eent - 5,514 
18205 ocean. - 12,000 
188602800) - 15,292 
18453, .eere - ~ 

18467. teas. - 33, 960 
ISSOW Fe - 3 

185 2' eens 2 - 

1S61. a comer - 33, 652 
1864355 5.40: - 235,495 
IS6G6. tea - 50,574 
1867... acer - 65,869 
1868. 2 - 68,612 
TSiTccoenen = 76,996 
1872... eee - 73,638 
1878 Ree - 74,297 
187G.cete - 79,813 
1SSie. eee 21,501 78,828 
I886ix.or eae 22,414 85,714 
189i- eae. 22,830 83,548 
18920 eee 22,169 85,077 
1894 scceee se 22,221 98,701 
1895: en: 22.250 100,555 
1896; 22,138 101,082 
1901 S28 20,779 98,410 
1008: seeeae 19,956 98, 768 
19048 To heen 19,031 96, 886 
1905. Aer 19,272 100, 252 
1906, eee 18,986 100, 3832 
1907. open 19,036 100, 007 
1906 Ree 18,012 100,105 
1909) cesses 18,073 101,680 
LOTO eee 932 102,035 
IGE, Ue 17,397 102,910 
TOTS see ipa 105, 269 
1914)... eee 19,069 106,351 
1915... ees 18, 402 107,758 
IOTGEE Se Ae 18,362) «109,189 
TOL 7 eee 18,190 109, 032 
1918 eee 17,861 108, 097 
1919. eee 17,587 106,982 
19200 Bea. 17,354 108 , 096 
L9G Tee 17,610 109, 483 
LO2H Seeree 18, 323 114, 229 
192 She tees 17, 742 114, 458 
187i ose - 48,612 
1873... ccete - 41,392 
18 76°23 .ne - 45,373 
ISS bodes _ 43,461 
1883... ene - 45,650 
1887: een 12,325 50,055 
1891.0 12,898 49, 847 
1802. cet, 12,986 50,975 
18gbaler ee 13,250 54,007 
896 niece 13,412 54,016 
T8085. cess 13,000 67,771 
L90T BA ree 12,830 68,643 
1903 sceee a3 1s bP 55,213 
1004. asx 11, 722 54, 000 
L9OSESE. ARS 11,627 56,342 
1906. Gewese 11,903 59,165 
1907 cancer 11,543 57,173 
LOOSIR oct. 2 11,647 58, 343 
L909 eatin. 11,548 61, 787 
OPO Reece 11,632 65, 630 
19919) Se 10,611 61,250 
ON erase fe 11,003 65, 686 
LOUD rece este 11,170 66,599 
LOLS TEs a 11,694 70,361 
OG aa cea 11,347 69,227 
ICY eeoeeee 11,319 70,118 
19ISSS. SAN. 11,334 67,923 
1919.44. 5.01: 10, 908 65, 906 
L920 Foseacce 10,991 66,442 
198175. 268: 11,446 78,238 
1922 ee 12,338 79,410 
1QVo cc ceseee 11,763 83,472 


1 Common School System formed. 
1 Heoles élémentaires organisées.— 


42,596 
42,791 
44,375 
44,534 
47,889 
48,069 
46,860 
46,515 
45,797 
46,950 
49,656 
51,590 
53,611 


190,857 


205, 623 
221,168 
220,969 
227,016 
232, 265 
243,128 
246,319 
255,420 
263,111 
266,510 
271,019 
285, 729 
293,035 
801,678 
324,447 
344, 657 
360,897 
373,364 
367,468 
369,057 
365,803 
372,377 
897,172 
421,604 


217,202 
222,584 
222,015 
255,379 


875, 234 
275,385 
273,815 
281,674 
285,330 
284,998 
292,052 
295,352 
299, 747 
805,648 
330,474 
346,509 
365,959 


470, 078 


6,151 
9,715 
12, 438 
12,976 
19,516 
20,247 
24,958 
87,650 
36,479 
31,326 
33,794 
34,947 
87,279 
40,691 
41,405 
43,885 
45, 803 
48,163 
58,778 
68, 250 
66,561 
69,209 
69, 968 
72,072 
88,563 
86,137 
95,433 
98, 787 


fob ele ie el 


88, 278 32,6656 
56,005 45, 888 
65, 009 54,582 
72,118 61,112 
71,522 60,271 
88,758 65,374 
91,010 68,489 
98,791 74,776 
101,355 82,417 
113,412 89,401 
119,041 100,515 
130,499! 105,364 


—2 Free Schoo! System established.—* Half year only. 
2 Ecoles libres établies.—* Six mois seulement. 


e 
a A ei Set Co 
= 


2514 
1,028 
1,685 
2,671 
4,471 
9,260 

10,773 
12,613 
13,482 
14,460 
23,616 
24,499 
25,787 
27,354 
28, 522 
30,039 
33, 223 
36,227 
39,670 
49,461 
57, 384 
61,957 
64, 264 
64,570 
65, 118 
67,516 
72,006 
79248 
85, 950 
91,919 
94,888 


575 
984 
1,367 
1,383 
2,873 
5,186 
6, 227 
8,610 
9,254 
11,056 
16, 835 
16,627 
17,071 
18,871 
19,809 
20,459 
23,473 
25,662 
28 , 423 
82,617 
43,072 
49,090 
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10.—Percentage of the Population of Canada 5-17 Years of Age 
attending School in 1911 and 1921. 


The chart opposite is intended to illustrate the progress made in school attendance between 1911 and 
1921. This progress is discussed in the introductory chapter, while Tables 4 to 7, 12 and 24 will enable 
persons interested in the subject to make their own analyses. Attention is here called to the special 
manifestations of progress in this respect shown by certain provinces. 


In the first part of the chart the black shows the proportion at each age not attending school; the 
cross hatched, the proportion attending school less than 7 months or what might be considered an 
inadequate period, while the dotted shows the proportion attending 7 to 9 months, or what might be 
considered an adequate year. A distinction should be drawn between: (1) the ages 5 and 6; (2) the ages 
7 to 14 or the usual compulsory age period; and (3) the ages 15 to 17 which are post compulsory or very 
partially compulsory age periods. During the ages 7 to 14 the length of the black columns, or rather the 
decrease in this length, is of special significance. If, for example, the black at the age of 12 is compared 
for 1911 and 1921 it will be noticed that an improvement is shown of a decrease from 17 p.c. out of school 
in 1911 to 7 in 1921, or nearly 60 p.c. Further, it will be noticed that there was a larger proportion at 
school at the age of 13 (that is, up to the age of 14), in 1921 than at any age in 1911. The black columns 
at the ages of 5 and 6 and 14 to 17 have not as much significance as the other two columns. At the ages 
of 5 and 6 it will be noticed that improvement is not marked. In fact the cross hatched portion, espec- 
ially at the age of 5, bears a greater ratio to the dotted portion in 1921 than in 1911, thus showing that 
attendance was less regular in 1921; while the ages subsequent to 6 years, show a decided improvement 
in this respect. On this point the reader is referred to page 11 of the Annual Report for 1922 in which 
conclusions bearing on this point were based on other than census figures and before the census figures 
were known. In the case of the ages of 14 to 17 only the dotted and cross hatched columns are of much 
importance. The improvement at these ages is shown absolutely as well as relatively in the supplemen- 
tary chart at the right. It should be noticed that an increase of nearly 60,000 at school at these ages is 
shown out of an increase in population of about 80,000. The age-grade tables in sections 2, 3 and 4 show 
that pupils at 14 to 17 are normally high school pupils, and that the increase in proportion in school 
attendance at these ages is practically an increase in high school attendance, or at least in high school, 
technical school and upper elementary grade attendance. 


10.—Pourcentage de la population du Canada de 5 4 17 ans, fréquentant 
Vécole en 1911 et 1921. 


Le diagramme ci-contre constate les progrés réalisés par la fréquentation scolaire, entre 1911 et 1921. 
Ces progrés sont commentés dans le chapitre qui sert d’introduction; de plus, les tableaux 44 7 et 12a 24 
permettront aux éducateurs d’en tirer leurs propres conclusions. Nous appelons l’attention du lecteur sur 
la manifestation spéciale des améliorations survenues 4 cet égard dans certaines provinces. 


Dans la premiére partie du diagramme, l’espace en noir représente la proportion des enfants de chaque 
Age qui ne vont pas a l’école; la partie couverte de hachures représente la proportion de ceux fréquentant 
l’école moins de 7 mois; enfin, la partie pointillée représente la proportion des écoliers fréquentant l’école 
de 7 a 9 mois, c’est-d-dire une année ordinaire. I] est nécessaire d’établir une distinction entre: (1) les 
ages de 5 4 6 ans; (2) les Ages de 7 a 14 ans, période habituelle de l’école obligatoire et (3) les Ages de 15 
4 17 ans, ot l’école n’est plus obligatoire, ou ne l’est que relativement. Le rétrécissement des colonnes 
noires, représentant les enfants de 7 & 14 ans, a une signification toute spéciale. Si, par exemple, on com- 
pare cette colonne noire, représentant les enfants de 12 ans en 1911 et 1921, on remarque une amélioration 
notable de la situation, puisque en 1911 17 p.c. des enfants ne fréquentaient pas Vécole, tandis qu’en 1921, 
il n’y en avait plus que 7 p.c., soit un gain de 60 p.c. En outre, on peut voir qu’en 1921, les enfants de 13 
a 14 ans étaient 4 l’école en plus grand nombre qu’a tous autres Ages en 1911. Les colonnes noires con- 
sacrées aux Ages de 5 et 6 ans ou de 14417 ans ont’ moins d’importance que les deux autres colonnes. 
On observe qu’aux Ages de 5 et 6 ans l’amélioration est peu sensible. A cet égard nous renvoyons le lec- 
teur 4 la page 11 du rapport annuel de 1922, ot des conclusions sur ce sujet sont basées sur des chiffres 
. autres que ceux du recensement. les données du recensement étant alors inconnues. En ce qui concerne les 
enfants de 14 4 17 ans, la colonne portant des hachures et la colonne pointillée ont seules une réelle im- 
portance. L’amélioration que l’on constate A ces Ages est analysée, tant d’une maniére absolue que d’une 
maniere relative, dans Je diagramme supplémentaire de droite. Il convient de faire ressortir qu’une aug- 
mentation de population d’environ 80,000 Ames a pour corollaire un accroissement de prés de 60,000 éco- 
jiers de ces Ages. Les tableaux consacrés 4 la répartition des écoliers par Ages et par degrés, que l’on 
trouvera dans les chapitres 2, 3 et 4, démontrent que les enfants de 14 A 17 ans sont normalement des 
éléves de “‘high schools” et que l’augmentation de la fréquentation scolaire a ces Ages n’affecte pour ainsj 
dire que les ‘‘high schools” ou, pour étre plus exact, les “high schools’’, les écoles techniques et les écoles 
primaires supérieures. 
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PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION OF CANADA 5-I7 YEARS OF AGE 
ATTENDING SCHOOL IN 1911 anp 1921. 
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12.—Numerical and per cent Distribution of Children 7-14 Enrolled at School by Periods of Attendance, 1921 
(indians excluded) 


12.—Répartition numérique et proportionnelle des enfants de 7 4 14 ans inscrits 4 l’école, par périodes de fréquen- 
tation, 1921 (indiens exceptés) 


———————sSSSaSaan39393maa9aSS 


Number at 1 to 3 months 4 to 6 months 7 to 9 months 
school for — —_ —_ 
any period De143 mois De 4 4 6 mois De 749 mois 
Total des 
présents, 
sans dis- No. p.c No. p.c No. p.c 
tinction de 
durée 
Brinee Hdward Island&.).vera.8 sane eo 13,322 809 6-07 1,975 14-83 10,538 79-10 
Nova. Scotia & “2 yb. ster om ole oe 80,914 2,693 3°33 7,493 9-26 70, 728 87-41 
INewg Brune wicletess A, some Cte Le 59,314 3,318 5-59 8,668 14-62 47,328 79-79 
Quebec ser. aby cisat. Meee Meee hss 393, 142 6,827 1-74 14,805 3°76 371,510 94-50) 
Cb aTiG: ie eae Oe seo. oes ko 415,947 6,997 1-68 17,665 4-25} 391,285 94-07 
Manitoba. eho ce ater choot ese cee 99,548 2,913 2-93 7,657 7-60 89, 068 89-47 
Sagkatchowan...1125. 5... ete. LEO ok... 124,071 7,416 5-98 23,046 18-57 93, 609 75-45) 
Alberta were © < Ligee e. Sba ee Oy ciaheni a eo 90,178 5,255 5-83 12,484 13-84 72,439 80-33: 
ritisiu@ olurmbisieen ar eee. cic eeets. 5 okie 67,935 891 1-31 Ohl 4-08 64, 273 94-61 
ETE Geile erste ace oto.5tc URES S Sched Sole elo. 1,344,371 37,119 2-76 96,474 7-18] 1,210,778 90-06 
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13.—Literacy of the male and female population 10 years of age and over classified as Canadian born, British born or 
Foreign born by provinces, 1921 


13.—Capacité de lire et d’écrire de la population des deux sexes, de 10 ans et plus, classifiée selon qu’elieest née au 
Canada, dans les autres parties de l’empire britannique ou 4 l’étranger, par provinces, em 1921 


SS SS TSS ST SS SE SS ESTES nS aoe ene op eee ee 
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Can read Can’read Cannot read 
Nativity and age periods Te and write only nor write 
Lieu de naissance et groupes d’Age Pouvant lire Pouvant lire Ne pouvant ni 
et écrire seulement lire ni écrire 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
All Classes—Toutes catégories..................... 6,682,072) 6,298,704) 94-26 42,349 -64| 341,019 5-10 
NO MUAVVOAUS Al Ses acta tee celtic el eisierc si fyeth tie Slcleiag aereco 913,419 893, 923 97-90 887 -10 18,339 2-00 
NB OURVORES ANG aaAS tein eek ele et atin he ek ics bans 948 , 377 919,069 96-90 2,780 -29 26, 528 2-80 
Stands over eb au-déssus yy 2h ee. OR ae, £3 ec de 4,820,546| 4,485,712 93-06 88,682 °80 296,152 6°14 
21 BA SVC OTE ANS 6c Wrap E eS ei ai ky oe, , 904,057} 1,819,569 95-56 9,619 -50 74,869 3°93 
BO-OF YEAS Gas. pera eee te, een Oe oe See 2,476,105} 2,295,295 92-59 19,814 -80 160, 996 6-58 
65 and over—et au-desSsus...........seeccccceevccee 419,107 354, 790 84-65 9,205 2-20 Dowie 13-15 
Age not stated—non donné......6...000c00eeeees: 21,277 16,058) 75-48 44 -20 5,175). 24-32 
Canadian Born—Nés au Camada.................. 4,799,370) 4,540,488] 94-60 28,674 -60) 230,208 4-89 
LU SIAR CATS ——-ANG Prova i css cs boca Meee cba otto 800, 725 783,010 97-79 795 10 16, 920 2-11 
ON OAT Se ANS earn tee hiesive che s:eveveced w sce eiasere'eg 759,114 735,448 96-88 ned: 28 21,539 2-84 
LONG OVCT CEU CSSUS aatrigrecttatarstalataversvate atest oterbterearvhe 8, 239,5381| 3,022,030 93-29 25,752 “79 191,749 5-92 
Pil SAVIO ATS AN Geen 58 ceo. sak sions fades Male bes eusn chien 1,284,216] 1,238,560 96°45 5,166 -40 40,490 3°15 
S0-64 VCATS—-ANSS «ok ocd. stk Madde chee chest Bs 1,623,468] 1,509,131 92-96 13,072 -80 101, 265 6-24 
65. and Over—et aU-CESSUB... ces ccc ceeecect cesses ees 311, 932 259,423 83-16 7,477 2-40 45,032 14-44 
Age not stated—non donné................000000- 19,915 14,916 74-90 37 -18 4,962 24-92 
Empire Born—Nés britanniques.................. 1,032,453) 1,021, 423 98-93 8,222 “31 7,808 76 
Oe LeyiGA Ge Alt Chipcws ecvuiaccla eernetarcchera aT near areas 53, 634 53,475 99-70 20 04 139 26 
PM MOT AAG. 2 vy o's Ce ety acc Ay adem | Sonia Pls 95,438 94,988 99-53 162 17 288 30 
PIMA ODET CB \GU-DESSUS 0,” ale secs, occhle ts evel g WBb as sles 883,881 872, 960 98-82 8,040 “BL 7,381 “84 
SA ViCALS— ANG: ax cb orc, x elas Seeeae cuit toe aes 814, 792 312,900 99-40 674 21 1,218 +39 
BOOS VOaTS—-ANS «25:5! oo wsbili.. «6 antowan «see ale. 494,372} 489,355) 98-98 1,375 28 3,642 74 
65 and over—et au-dessus........... [oo ae oe ae 73,750 70,273] 95-29 989 1-34 2,488 3-37 
Age not stated—non donné..:................0.-00- 467 432} 92-50 2 +43 33 7-07 
Foreign Born—Nés a I étranger.................... 859,249) 736,793) 86-66 10,453 1-23) 103,003) 12-12 
LOSI years—ans.. Ne LN Pee es Bee ae 58,790 57,438} 97-77 72 -12 1,280 2-18 
15-20 OATS —ANCcet.s ome ie oe ee eee 93,825 88, 633 94-47 491 +52 4,701 5-01 
PLN ~OUET == eL AU -DESSUS aa4.c brs arcicosh ororevasveerarardrerereraeters 697, 634 590,722 84°67 9,890 1-42 97,022 13-91 
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14.—Ages of pupils enrolled in Schools in Seven Provinces in Canada, 1923 or latest year reported 
14.—Age dela population scolaire dans sept provinces du Canada, chiffres de 1923 ou du dernier rapport 


I 
OSS Sa—ae—;<“$—“—$@mweo( s\s—«<———— 


No. of Pupils enrolled whose age was 


8 yrs. 


8 ans 


9 yrs. | 10 yrs. | 11 yrs. | 12 yrs. | 13 yrs. 


9 ans 


10 ans | 11 ans |} 1 


2 ans | 13 ans 


a | a a a 9 | ee | ee ae en 


Under 
Province 5S yreae | Syren (6 yrs. | 0 yrs. 
No. or part of Province se —— = a 
Moins | 5 ans 6 ans 7 ans 
de 5 ans 
1 {P.E.I.: Urban or graded..... ~ 67 373 578 
2 Rural ungraded...... - 225 696 1,038 
3 Rotaleo snk - 292 1,069 1,616 
4 1N.S.: Cities and towns...... - 1,075 3,438 4,759 
5 Wallawes-aeun. ts... ars wae ~ 539 1,361 1,891 
6 RUrailas Ate ee eta os - 1,165 2,697 3,812 
7 TROLAlS.tawnet - 2,779 7,496} 10,462 
‘8 IN.B.: Urban or graded...... - - 8,372! 3,957 
9 Rural ungraded....... - - 3,932 3,882 
10 TRovaler.aeo. - ~ 7,304 7,839 
Que.: Primary Schools:— 
11 Roman Catholic.... 84,574 
12 Provestant.s.cvuees 10,349 
13 : mR oeallee Aken aes 94,923 
14 Glassical'Collezesiaciieus | Weer 
Ont.: Public Schools— 
15 Cities and towns..... - 15,025) 26,596} 28,995 
16 Villawessotancscre tec ~ 2,638 2,053 2,496 
17 ORR Tiets) PANO ewe AERO) - 4,157} 15,881] 21,929 
18 Separate Schools— 
19 itiesierGann case = 1,761 7,003} 8,069 
20 WUE eae yuan ann els = 738 1,695 cee! 
21 Continuation Schools... - - - - 
22 Other Sec. Schools..... - - ~ - 
23 MRO Galsec cameos - 22,319] 53,228} 63,600 
DA IVEAT pete es clae SOME arpa rons Tot one as - 1,413} 10,792) 14,897 
25 |Sask.:Cities and towns..*.... - SLD vo. 7o0li o.095 
26 Vaidlaiesee,. ve tceine! - 501 2,581 8,688 
27 ural tt gees ene - 1,618 7,666} 138,374 
28 Secondary. ...41).ee ae - = = = 
29 Otabustieate: - 2),634|..18,977| 22,157 
SOA ALES aeerctavoren icin teers nes ine - 873| 8,885) 15,387 


28,796 
2,660 
22,887 


7,891 
2,286 


63,520 
15,573 
5, 254 
3,638 
13,064 


21,956 
16,697 


660 654 
1,167) 1,142 
1,82 1,796 
5,076} 4,891 
2,157) 2,215 


331,376 
49,505 
380,881 
1,982 


28,247| 27,189 
2'584| 2.724 
22/808} 21,703 


7,024, 5,987 


2,077) 1,892 
2 


3 


62,745) 59,720 


15,521) 14 


4,877} 4,236 
3,448} 3,181 
12,960) 11 Oe 


21,285| 19,318 
15,251| 14/534 


a a a a ae SE 


699} 641 
19188) %e-t 7078 
1,887} 1,714 
4,838] 4,776 
2,093] 1,854 
4,197| 3,901 

11,128] 10,531 
3,984] 3,620 
3,848] 3,303 
7,832| 6,923 


24,961) 22,483 


2,705} 2,099 
22,155} 19,991 
5,960) 5,143 
1,915} 1,634 
316 959 
1,331} 4,869 


4,153} 3,607 

2,951) 2,742 

11,272} 10,103 
100 419 


18,476) 16,871 
18,728] 138,222 


45.—State Controlled and Private Schools in Canada: Distribution of 1,247,607 Pupils by Age and Grade, 1923 
45.—Ecoles sous le contréle administratif et privées au Canada: Répartition de 1,247,607 Gléves par age et par degré, 


en 1923 


Elementary Grades 


Degrés élémentaires 


Vil 


I II Tif IV Vv VI 
247 = 1 = = = 
15, 652 112 ) 1 = = 
78,808} 5,535 281 17 5 = 
82,057} 35,946} 5,803) 1,183 55 1 


41,825] 61,237} 27,658) 11,199) 1,772 107 
17,612| 32,637] 38,058} 28,697} 12,228 1,970 
8,054] 16,191} 27,056} 35,043} 28,024) 10,787 
3,567| 7,542} 14,919] 25,312) 32,883) 28,136 
2,132} 3,947} 8,329) 16,193] 25,185) 28,402 
1,444 2,045] 4,403} 9,129] 16,461) 22,408 


156,691] 149,545) 126,226} 126,756) 116,558) 86,811 


Scondary Grades 


Degrés secondaires Total 

VIII IX x XI | XII 
- - - ~ ~ 1, 058 
— - = - -| 28,963 
- - ~ - - | 95,647 
- - - - — |. 127,977 
~ - - - - | 135,070 
15 - - - - | 132,090 
327 14 1 - — | 128, 255 
2,989 342 9 - -— | 121,227 
12,327) 2,305 225 12 - | 119, 208 
24,495| 8,015} 1,672 158 — | 112,990 
40, 153]10,676] 1,907 170 - | 876,817 
29,056}14, 166} 5,695} 1,030 27| 99,992 
19,683]13,779| 9,328] 3,760} 280] 69,467 
8,421] 7,969] 8,579] 6,737} 951) 389,720 
2,250] 3,103} 4,928] 6,695) 1,582} 20,022 


976) 1,951] 4,212 
526} 1,038) 3,021 


100, 385)51, 195}33, 426/25, 625 


63 84 185 575} 1,096} 1,888 
18 19 50 78 136 415 
619} 1,618] 3,458 7,462} 14,250} 22,965 
16 9 8 23 36 59 
16 5 16 bi 20 43 


29,897] 252,049] 156,824] 129,999} 134,276) 130,869] 109, 878 


1K— Kindergarden. 
1K.P. Kindergarten Primary—Ecole maternelle primaire. 


87,449 


608 
214 


1,462} 9,519 


5, 835|1,247,707 


2Includes earlier ages—Y compris éléves plus jeunes. ‘Includes later years—y compris éléves plus vieux. 


| 
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14.—Ages of pupils enrolled in Schools in Seven Provinces in Canada, 1923 or latest year reported 
14.—Age de la population scolaire dans sept provinces du Canada, chiffres de 1923 ou du dernier rapport 


SEED 


Nombre d’éléves inscrits Agés de 


21 yrs. 
14 yrs. | 15 yrs. | 16 yrs. | 17 yrs. | 18 yrs. | 19 yrs. | 20 yrs. | or over Province 
— as —— — — — — -- Total ou partie de province N5 
14, ans | 15 ans | 16 ans | 17 ans | 18 ans | 18 ans | 20 ans 21 ans 
ou plus 

580 475 358 139 38 12 2 5) 6,564/1.P.-B.: ppoeines ou & classes multi-| 1 

ples. 

954 714 399 160 61 8 vs: ee LIC 158 Rurales 4 classe unique. 2 
1,534 1,189 757 299 99 20 4 OP Li coe Total. 3 
A347), S729 oe Tal 1,556 776 252 69 55| 52,284! N.-E.—Cités et villes. 4 
1, 760 1,406 871 503 215 87 12 14; 21,282 Villages. 5 
3,279| 2,451 1,378 634 223 86 27 24| 40,892 Rurales. 6 
9,386 7,586 5,020 2,693 1,214 424 108 93} 114,458 Total. 7 
3,043 2,415 1,554 667 210 44 13 10} 39,047|N.-B.—Urbaines ih & classes multi- 8 

ples. 
2,521 1,512 753 327 106 46 6 13] 36,467 Rurales, 4 classe unique. 9 
5,564 3,92 2,307 994 3816 90 19 23} 75,514 OGale came eke 10. 
Québec—Ecoles primaires:— 
34, 604 8,928 1, 264 460, 746 Catholiques. 18) 
7,534 2,200 371 69,959 » Protestant. 12 
42,138 11,128 1,635 530, 705 Total. 13 
2,975 2,470 1,798 9,225 Colléges classiques. 14 
Ont.—Ecoles publiques— 
16,471 8,187) 2,747 582 115 16 - — | 259,983 Cités et villes. 15 
1,622 898 311 87 21 ~ - - 23,464 Villages. 16 
16, 767 9,744 4,057 887 207 PA| - -— | 206,596 Rurales ieee es ea 17 
Ecoles séparées. 18 
3,806} 1,685 616 195 60 4 - - 63, 230 Cités, ete. 19 
1,266 629 291 78 30 11 - - 18,955 Rurales. 20 
1,784 2,063 1,676 1,099 512 197 67 62 8,777 Ecoles de continuation. 21 
9,127) 10,060 8,403 5,700 3,036 1,258 412 247| 44,631 Autres écoles secondaires. 22 
50,843} 33,266] 18,101 8,628} 3,981 1,507 479 309] 625, 636 Total. 23 
11,044; 7,692] 4,416] 2,238 1,005 383 358 — | 142,369|Man.— 24. 
2,806 1,861 1,054 518 260 104 31 48) 43,479/Sask.—Cités et villes. 25 
2,425 1,882 vod 597 295 120 42 51] 33,015 Villages. 26 
8,842 4,340 1,451 S11 181 61 46 29) 111,043 Rurales. 27 
957 1,352 1,238 979 618 327 152 196 6,345 Secondaires. 28 
15,030 9,436 4,864 2,605 1,354 612 261 324} 193,882 Total. 29 
11, 723 9,518 5,498 2,807 1,404 588 281 231] 148,045} Alb.— 30 


a a re ee a 


16.—Percentage of the Pupils 7 to 13 years of Age who are Accelerated or Retarded—Assuming GradelIas the Normal 
Grade at the Age of 7 years 


16.—Pourcentage des éléves 7 4 13 ans avancés ou retardés—(On a fait le degré I le degré normal a sept ans) 


esses 


P.C. of Total Total Boys Girls Rural Urban P.c. de total 
Accelerated 1 grade............... 21-4 19-9 23-1 19-1 24-4 1 degré avancé. 
s¢ STAGES ty Mien. ct A 8-0 7-1 9-1 7-0 9-0 2 degrés avancés. 
a GHOTMMOTEH A Lo | oad, 1-9 1:5 2-2 1-7 1:6 {3 degrés ou plus avancés. 
ED open ttle hchectreeyl .) ouben tet 31-3 28-5 34-4 27-8 35-0 Total. 
Rotarded 1 grade...) 8. 20-0 21-3 19-2 Old 19-0 1 degré retardé. 
e OT RMAC we te ul eet Ale 9-5 10-4 8-2 11-0 7:7 2 degrés retardés. 
es 3 grades or more........ 5-9 6-6 5-4 7:8 4:0  |3 degrés ou plus retardés. 
PLotal Abita. kon Sa oat 85-4 38-3 32°8 40-3 30-7 Total. 


pee UNL TE i as a oh 
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Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade—Répartition des éléves par Age et par degré 
17.—Prince Edward Island Schools,! 1923—Ecoles de I’Hle du Prince-Edouard,! 1925 


al inal 


Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
— _ Total 


Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 


—— Ee 


a anes 


Age Elemen-| Secon- 


tary dary 
if II iil IV V Vi | Vil | VEU) EX x Da EXCEL -- — Total 
Elémen-| Secon- 
taires | daires 

GYAN ihe seta vr 247 5 2 - - ~ - - - ~ - - 254 - 254 
6 oeeR ae 866 90 27 2 3 - - - ~ - - 988 - 988 
FG HGR RSER et 917 385 130 Del 3 - - - - - - - 1,462 - 1,462 
Site ene 560| 523] 305 159 49 13 4 - ~ - ~ - 1,613 - 1,613 
Des 3 stare 258 407 415 368 150 62 10 - - - - - 1,670 - 1,670 
2D PS eerie 108 201 404 436 343 134 44 5 - - - - 1,675 - 1,675 
11 eal (Fe eee 63 97 242 347 406 297 140 42 3 - - - 1,634 3 1 Gor 
1A sot aie Goa a 36 44 126 247 386 452 258 140 34 i) - - 1,689 39 1,728 
"yas Sane ene 13 34 59 141 271 363 3 Ra) 253 84 30 ~ - 1,449 114 1,563 
a tats «ke es 10 4 33 63 154 227 317 309 192 td - - NE Ur 269 1,386 
Cee sila eter 1 2 6 17 66 105) 224) 306 190 161 7 = 727 358 1,085 
RO ects Ree - 2 2 8 25 46} 106 161 176 180 4 - 350 360 710 
ANT parka bak ates - - - 3 7 10 25 67 63 106 ~ - 112 169 281 
Ds Wace wale tne - - - 1 1 2 6 19 22 40 - - 30 62 92 
ACR ae ert ten - - ~ - - 1 1 5 3 9 - ~ 7 12 19 
A Pisa eae - - ~ - - - - - 1 2 = - - 3 3 
PAE, Rei th 8 - - - ~ - 1 3 - 1 - ~ 4 1 5 
Total...|.3,080] 1,794| 1,751) 1,819] 1,864} 1,712) 1,451) 1,310 768| 611 11 =| 14,781 1,390} 16,171 


18.—Nova Scotia Schools, 1923—Kcoles de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, 1923 


Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
— —_ Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 
ek ct ti i lo ou cee al Rs ed enna 

Sec. 

Age Elemen-| ond- 

4 4 tary | ary 

T (a) |e) yak TET Ly V VI |) VIL |iVIbtt 1X xX XI |) XE ~ — | Total 

Hlé- | Sec- 

mentai-| ond- 

res aires 
42. 156 dh - 1 7 - - - - - - - - 164 - 164 
Os ee 2,296 260 52 7 - = - = - - - - = 2,615 = 2,615 
(Na eee ae 4,727) 2,036 587 135 9 2 = = = - = = = 7,496 - 7,496 
i eehe Bae 3,328] 3,909] 2,386 735 90 13 1 - = = - - - 10,462 - 10, 462 
$5 ates 1,365] 3,298] 3,669] 2,167 595 120 9 1 - - - - - 11,224 - 11,224 
Dae Coe rts A493] 1,913] 3,120] 3,343) 1,912 576 120 ale) 4 - - - = 11,494 ~ 11,494 
5 heey Shee 240 9431 1,922) 2,960} 3,101) 1,749 529 104 22 2 - - - 11,570 PADS SB 
BS Se reo 112 464| 1,085) 2,068} 2,891] 2,582) 1,421 470 126 29 = = = 11,219 29} 11,248 
Ae Bee Aiea 79 286 5A7| 1,229) 2,022) 2,595) 2,375) 1,262 569 151 silt 2 - 10,964 164; 11,128 
UB ee ae aes 39 157 338 691| 1,281} 1,975] 2,244) 1,894] 1,310 §29 71 2 - 9,929 602} 10,531 
Wess ch cide 21 80 176 346 734| 1,241) 1,550} 1,698] 1,937) 1,238 341 33 1 VETO LeOke 9,386 
RS ade ae 11 30 76 162 325 613 844] 1,113] 1,579) 1,719 880 218 16 4,753| 2,833 7,586 
Ree eer 6 13 25 50 95 204 308 482 816} 1,252} 1,148 554 67 1,999] 3,021 5,020 
Uy replay apa 1 4 6 15 21 46 66 122 282 592 827 582 135 601| 22136 2,693 
1b Bieta AB 1 3 3 - D 5 10 34 50; 166) 371) 318) 148 111} 1,003] 1,114 
10 apes - 1 - 1 2 4 1 6 10 CET MAUR)! oc WAR 67 2bi 399 424 
7A Vinee eae ~ - - - 1 - 1 1 5 11 24 41 24 8| 100 108 
DACRE rae - - - 2 = 1 3 1 - 6 21 38 21 7 86 93 
Total 2, 875}13, 404|13, 992/13, 912)13, 074 11,720] 9,482] 7,201] 6,710) 5,738) 3,806 1,965 479} 102,370]11,988} 114,358 


iPxclusive of 60 schools. .—Exclus 60 écoles. 

2Tneludes earlier ages.— Y compris éléves plus jeunes. 

3Includes later ages—Y compris éléves plus vieux. 

4(a) Are those enrolled for the first time. (b) Those repeating after a previous first enrolment. 
4(4) Eléves commencants. (b) Eléves plus d’une année dans le degré. 


| 
| 
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Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade—Répartition des éléves par age et par degré 


19.—New Brunswick Schools,1 1923—KEcoles du Nouveau-Brunswick,! 1923 


—~X"—«—=~—~—"~—a<a—~—<—~—<—~<“=<=_Saaan9anao9nma9n939a9@9a9u@wqwo 


Elementary Grades 


Secondary Grades 


us ew) Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 
Sec- 
Age Elemen-] ond- 
tary | ary 
I II Ja IV V WA teal U Rel SIGbG) Wie. xX Sd Waal ne Gl ~ — | Total 
Elémen-} Sec- 
taires | ond- 
aires 
OF eg Cee. 3, 241 457 22 2 - - - - - - - - 3,722 ~ Denon 
gee Chee. 1,983] 1, 857 379 37 ~ - - - - - - - 4,256 - 4, 256 
Baiccce ore. 953) 1,578] 1,523 354 29 2 - = _ - - ~ 4,439 - 4,439 
OPrettertat e's se 448 906} 1,457) 1,278 339 20 1 - - - - = 4,449 - 4,449 
RISA ORISe ay 2 210 492 968} 1,396] 1,013 262 33 1 - - - - 4,375 - 4,375 
i ie Ne St Oey | 103 267 616 971] 1,119 752 Palys 11 - - - - 4,136 - 4,136 
1 7h Sean Sp AR | 67 143 401 751 965 989 808 154 8 ~ - - 4,278 8 4,286 
Let ee 7a are 6 50 16) 204)" 427); “681 826} 871 674 te 0) 1 - 3,799 82) 3, 881 
12 ee Ce 8 23 99 225 anes 600 705 793 350 92 4 - 2,825 446 3,271 
UR lee a, Sateen 2 11 16 67 160 269 407 625 580 3l1 77 6 ToD 974 Patipril 
Geet tio eee 3 2 8 25 42 82 152 327 451 320 206 9 641 986 1,627 
Wher cube eey (aan & ) ] 2 - 2 8 23 28 96} 198] 165 152 18 160} 538 693 
rpg + ae ~ - - 1 2 7 9 15 58 67 53 6 34 184 218 
LOMA erie. sh = - = 1 Y - 3 6 3 8 13 > 12 36 48 
pi elias Sa ges Ah Soe ¢ = — - a 1 - 1 1 i 7 38 - D 11 14 
Lee ee ~ - - - - 1 1 2 3 3 2 1 4 9 13 
‘Tobalene 28 oh 7,049' 5,814! 5,703! 5,537! 4,813! 3,833! 3,236 2,705! 1,734 982 511 42' 38,690] 3,269! 41,959 
20.—Ontario Schools, 1922—Ecoles d’Ontario, en 1922 
Elementary Grades—Degrés élémentaires Sec’y Gr.—Deg.sec. Total 
K4 
and 
Age lk ps 
ae i II III IV V Vi VL evalu) obeXe xX XI | XII |} Elém. | Sec. | Total 
PS 
Al sere 753 - ~ - - - - ~ - - - - - foo - 753 
Oeten| bon 448. Otis - - - - - - - - - = - 21,566 - 21,566 
6........| 8,910/41, 230] 3,088 - - - - - ~ - - - - 53, 228 = 52,228 
7........] 1,939]/37,576/20,688] 2,495] 867 35 - - ~ - - - - | 63,600 - | 63,600 
8 625)17, 124/26, 313]12,505] 7,187] 1,402 71 12 - - ~ - - 65,869 - 65,869 
Li tens see 319} 6,443/15,955}15, 267/15, 601] 9,119] 1,508 303 57 - - - = 64,520 - 64,520 
lO Noo ace — | 2,783) 7,200/10, 231/14, 835]17, 272] 7,895] 2,282 238 9 = - - 62, 736 9) 62,745 
Lei — | 1,146] 3,118] 5,173) 9,005}16, 447/14, 151! 8,170 G20 273 - ~ 59,440 280} 59,720 
UE ay ee - 709) 1,612} 2,185} 5,379/10, 700/14, 401/13,091] 8,718 1av32 181 5 - 57,425} 1,918} 59,343 
13:.. - 719 740} 1,305) 2,758} 6,860/10, 095/12, 484/15,340] 5,460 1,307 110 - 50,301] 6,877| 57,178 
14... - - 43] 662) 1,483] 3,420} 6,118] 8,730/17,089] 8,227] 3,901 816 16} 37,883)12,960} 50,843 
15... - - 224 317 551) 1,298] 2,472] 3,776|10,434| 6,321] 5,060] 2,625 148} 19,112)14,154) 33,266 
16:3 - - - - 258 465 768) 1,174) 4,315} 2,803] 3,738] 4,035 545 6,980/11,121} 18,101 
Vee - - - - - - 170 251 955 859| 1,742! 3,746 905 1,376) '%, 202 8,628 
1 Rap - - ~ - - - - - 266 195 O72) Zell 1 837 266) 3,715 3,981 
1025.) Seer - - - - - - - - o 89 Dac elae238 751 — | 2,295 2,295 
Total... .|24,9941116,848!79, 369150, 810158, 504 67,018!57, 649'50, 273'59, 590125, 968116, 740114.6711 3,202 565, 055/60, 581! 625,636 
21.—Manitoba Schools,® 1923—Kcoles de Manitoba‘ en 1923 
m Elementary Grades—Degrés élémentaires Seec’y Gr.—Deg. sec. Total 
Age —_--- —- 
HK 4 iL 1a TET. IV Vi VOT OVERS AV TUN | eeiexe x XI } XII | Elém. ; Sec. | Total 
Dee Ve 144 848 20 - - = - - - - = - - 1,012 - 1,012 
6 303] 6,413 306 18 2 - ~ - - - - - - 7,042 - 7,042 
7 241) 7,357| 2,181 806 16 - - - - - - - - 10,101 - 10,101 
8 134] 4,274] 4,370} 2,000 285 11 is - ~ - - - ~ 11,079 - 11,079 
9 54] 1,816] 3,192] 3,682] 1,646 249 4] z - - - — - 10,687 - 10,687 
10. 38 864] 1,853] 3,070} 3,226] 1,440 279 28 g - = ~ - 10,807 ~ 10,807 
Tis. 17/379) 857) 1,761] 2,888] 2,663] 1,229 187 82 5 = - - | 10,056 5} 10,061 
Men 9 216 493) 1,023] 1,840} 2,565] 2,292 789 529 85 3 4 - 9,756 92 9,848 
13:.. 5 95 220 540} 1,048] 1,642] 2,109] 1,351] 1,363 403 50 16 - 8,373 469 8,842 
14... 4 52 99 PAU 565 948] 1,253) 1,148] 1,720 983 257 49 1 6,006] 1,290 7,296 
15... a 13 29 90 191 859 486 618) 1,192] 1,071 665 211 6 2,980) 1,953 4,933 
1655. - 8 12 29 38 82 133 180 468 682 750 435 ahi 950) 1,884 2,834 
Sl Wittetelacs ate i ] 1 8 8 15 29 42 135 265 487 472 29 240) 1,253 1,493 
1S ee ~ 4 - a 3 BY 14 16 36 78 164 372 28 76 642 718 
10.5. - - - - 1 1 6 4 14 va 46 191 12 26 266 292 
20... ~ - - 1 ] 1 1 74 4 13 24 87 17 10 141 151 
DIS see ey - - - 2 - 3 1 1 4 12 23 68 5 11 108 119 
Total....| 952122, 340113, 633'12, 748111, 758! 9, 9811 7,871!,4,373! 5,556! 3,614 2,469| 1,905! 115! 89,212| 8.108! 797,313 


lIncludes only graded schools and 97 ungraded schools. 
5K.P. Kindergarten Primary. 
7Exclusive of 5,070 unclassified by age and grade. 


1Y compris seulement écoles 4 classes multivles et 79 écoles A classe unique. ?Y compris éléves plus jeunes. 
5H.M.P. Ecole maternelle primaire. 


éléves plus vieux. ‘Ecole maternelle. 


6A ]’exclusion des 


Winnipeg mais y compris les centres suburbains. 7Exclus.5,070 non classifiés par Age et degré, 


*Includes earlier ages. Includes later ages. 4IX. Kindergarten. 
SKxclusive of Winnipeg Elementary Schools, but inclusive of suburban centers. 


3Y compris 
écoles élémentaires de 
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Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade—Répartition des éléves par Age et par degré 
22.—Saskatchewan Schools,} 1923—Ecoles de la Saskatchewan! en 1923 
—____o a a ees 
Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
— — Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 
Age K Sec- 
d Elemen-| ond- 
KP tary | ary 
shy I II III IV V Vii VL ave Eile xe x XI |} XII — — Total 
EM Elémen-|Secon- 
P ! taires | dai- 
. res 
AL ht 57 84 - - - - - - - - - - - 141 = 141 
Dee: 249| 2,216 28 - - _ - - - ~ - - - 2,493 - 2,493 
6... 538|12,704| 663 70 2 - - - - ~ - - - | 138,977 =| 13,90 
Tce 2)16,369| 4,551) 1,132 100 3 - - - - ~ = - 22,107 ~ 1255s 
8... 1] 8,643} 7,812] 4,911} 1,231 118 6 1 - - - - - 22,422 - pt Re 
Di), - | 3,800] 5,069] 7,329] 4,545] 1,052 141 14 6 - - - - 21,956 - 21,956 
1032 ~ | 1,848] 2,560} 5,308] 6,875) 3,540) 1,002 108 40 3 1 - - 21,281 4; 21,285 
Tis: - 792] 1,270] 2,841] 5,259) 5,116] 2,886 777 350 22 2 - - 19,29) 24) 19,315 
V2.0 - 477 680] 1,648] 3,537] 4,486) 4,058) 2,005] 1,410 176 12 - - 18,301 188] 18,489 
LE PEN _ ADRS 366 945| 2,143] 2,989) 3,543) 2,657) 3,151 744 ae 3 - 16,019 858| 16,877 
10 ee - 131 206 543] 1,289] 1,958] 2,597] 2,294) 3,867] 1,603 488 56 2| 12,885} 2,149} 15,034 
LOL: - 33 59 186 387 735} 1,051) 1,222} 2,604] 1,826} 1,020 275 28 6,277] 3,149 9,426 
L622 - 14 23 51 93 133 300 367 OOU te 122) 1014 643 100 1,972) 2,882 4,854 
1 Wee - 7 4 15 20 42 75 97 323 476 645 722 178 583} 2,021 2,604 
18... - 3 3 3 9 13 17 23 95 190), 280), 554) 163 166} 1,187 IoD 
Loe - 2 2 4 2 3 i i 24 43 114 291 114 51 562 613 
20 sen - py - - 4 2 4 i 15 18 4] 112 62 28 233 261 
PA Rae - (3 ] 2 2 - 6 1 7 29 30 163 63 34 290 324 
Totali% 847147, 355123, 297/24, 988}25, 498] 20, 190}15,692| 9,574/12,893) 6,252) 3,766 2,819 710} 180,334]13,547/% 193,881 
i Es aM NE a oI SA OT I Bre mee Te 
23.—Alberta Schools, 1923—KEcoles de l’Alberta, 1923 
ooo eee Oaeaeoeoq®q®=0»E=0$0$mwvoav_—_—m—v—<_sa>aoaom$ 
Elementary Grades Secondary Grades f 
— — Total 
Dégrés 6lémentaires Degrés secondaires 
Kinder- Elemen- 
Age | garten tary Rae 
Beale I II III IV V VI ViIlEivit eS x | EE Elé A — Total 
econ- 
mater- Men aatrag 
nelle taires 
tye 248] 620 4 - 1 = - - - - ~ ~ - 873 - 873 
6... 1,057| 7,500} 3816 11 1 - - - - - ~ - - 8,885 - 8,885 
there 695/10, 256] 3,774) 618 43 1 - - ~ - - ~ - | 15,387 -— | 15,387 
8... 326| 5,448] 6,776) 4,089| 738 39 2) - - ~ - - - | 17,418 -| 17,418 
Oo 134] 2,375] 3,855] 6,356] 3, 201 693 wa 6 - - - - - 16,697 - 16,697 
Ove 51} 1,033] 1,942) 4,009} 5,006} 2,508 644 OL if - - - - L5s251 15208 
Le 33 504 844| 2,190] 3,885] 4,226] 2,207 520 120 5 ~ ~ - 14,529 5) 14,534 
i Ae 11 259 437} 1,097] 2,409] 3,432) 3,615) 1,720 678 69 1 - - 13,658 70| 138,728 
WBSk bs 8 164 269 664| 1,319] 2,052] 3,106} 2,983] 2,189 422 43 3 - 12,754 468] 13,222 
14... 7 89 120 331 717| 1,136] 2,027) 2,694] 3,093) 1,162 321 24 2} 10,214 1,509} 11,723 
15... 38 51 59 184 295 521 996| 1,760} 2,817] 1,740 849 187 56 6, 686 2,832 9,518 
1Gete = 18 19 50 64 151 258 649] 1,298] 1,266) 1,132 496 97 2,507 2,991 5,498 
La. - 3 5 10 24 20 50 169 304 557 785 669 170 621 2,181 2,802 
183 - 4 3 4 6 9 10 67 86 228 383 467 137 189 1,215 1,404 
1976. ~ 1 1 2 2 2 3 13 28 81 105 233 117 52 536 588 
202. - 1 - - - 1 2 2 20 42 50 86 hah 26 255 281 
212,, - - - 2 if - 1 3 24 29 50 60 61 on 200 231 
Total] 2,573/28,326|18, 424/19, 617/17, 712|14, 791|12, 998)10, 637|10, 700} 5,601) 3,719) 2,225 717| 135,778] 12,262) 148,040 


em 


2Includes earlier ages. Includes later ages 
tY compris éléves plus jeunes. 


2Y compris éléves plus vieux. 


3Exclusive of 440 unclassified by age, sex and grade. 
3E}xclus 440 non-classifiés par Age et degré. 
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3.—AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF SCHOOLS 
3.—REPARTITION DES ELEVES SELON LE TYPE D’ECOLE 


24.—School attendance of the rural and urban population 5 to 19 years of age by single years, classified by nativity, 
months at school and by provinces, 1921—(Indians excluded) 


24.—Présence a l’école de la population rurale et urbaine de 5 4 19 ans, 4 chaque 4ge, classifiée par durée de fréquen- 
tation et par provinces en 1921—(Indiens exceptés) 


All Classes—Toutes les classes 


At school for Number at school 
Total any period by months 
Number — — 
Age — A l’école pour Nombre 4 l’école par mois 
Nombre une période 
total quelconque 1-3 4-6 7-9 
No. p.¢i No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
CANADA! 
Total— 
5-19 years—ans..................... 2, 728,524| 1,683,917) 61-72) 71,543 2-63| 131,695 4-82] 1,480,679} 54-27 
ROR a call Pate! erat San Peed ot AES 213,037 30,188} 14-17 9,136 4-29 4,603 2-16 16, 449 7-72 
(Op wey vibe nA. ee BUN L cal elt? Os 214,838 112,375| 52-31} 19,939 9-28} 14,908 6:94 77,528 36-09 
Viawew Vets fs WER AE LAC BES 209, 908 173,293] 82-56} 11,620 5-54) 15,812 7:53 145,861 69-49 
Sans FCA: eR. S Se ees 205,466 187,577} 91-29 5,660 2:75| 13,977 6:80 167,940 81-74 
Ore Ks* AE A NEY a 8 Medea 191,849 179,671} 93-65 3,947 2°05} 11,989 6:25 163, 735 85-35 
6-9 * SGA oud Nes oe ven tl a Rr aA 822,061 652,916| 79-42) 41,166 5:00) 56-686 6-90 556, 064 67-52 
105m. Se AUR CR SU. Sa 191,688 181,516} 94-69 383 1:77) 911,524 6-01 166, 609 86-91 
Liens Ee mg Nee aed al Sag 177, 663 168, 245) 94-70 2,994 1:69} 10,557 5:94 154, 694 87-07 
1p per. Re othe oe Tena nergy 185,453 172,929] 93-25 ae ips NESE AUN Wing Stay po 6:22] | 158,245 85-33 
a bi TARE MR IgA 173,063 153,117} 88-47 3,076 1-78] 10,624 6-14 139,417 80-55 
14a Fae UA) RS RE 178,756 128,023] 73-68) 3,287 1-90} 10,459 6:02 114,277 65-78 
10-14 “ ba os KUMEaRE UR ORME ed MR mE 901,623 803,830} 89-15| 15,892 1:76| 64,696 6:07 738, 242 &1:°32 
155” A CR sda anys ave HR TS 161,952 83,366] 51-48 2,343 1-44 7,068 4-34 73,955 45-70 
16;0R CES UR AR OBE Hi 166,467 54,484] 32-73 1,448 87 4,278 2-58 48, 758 29-30 
AW dy Sea) Be iaiees: aro Re alice tne 158, 223 31,072} 19-64 852 -54 CANES 1-42 27,968 17-68 
1S SOP gare et Bee Me ee 159, 764 18,031] 11-29 440 +28 1,301 -81 16,290 10-20 
Toms Bi orth aoa ad Ha Ms rath 145,397 10,030] 6-90 266 19 811 -56 8,953 6°15 
16-19 “ SEAR! Sa cae Le eo Bee Argel 791,803 196,983} 24-88 5,849 -67| 15,710 1-99 175, 924 22-22 
Rura!l—Rurale— 
5-19 years—ams.................... 1,446,279] 848,235) 58-65) 55,849 3:90) 102,875 7-11 689,511 47-60 
: i“ silts Wich oe ana ce. apa ays 114,990 15,376} 13-37 6,075 5-28 2,546 2°22 6,755 5-87 
Ove: al SLSR (ae a le eet 114,145 56,117) 49-16} 14,362 12-59 9-034 7:90 ape pal 28-67 
Teor’ PSALM AM tok Aan ethene 3 111,462 88,092) 79-03 9,488 8-51] 11,925 10-70 66,679 59-81 
Sia SO Ree IM SU As we geet hy 109,172 97,002] 88-85] 4,838 4-44) 11,451 10-49 80,713 73-92 
Ore AIA e, (OM PaE ete 102,521 94,064) 91-75 3,395 38°31} 10,104 9-85 80,565 78-59 
6-9 “ Fie RAN sh OP ROE RSIS CER AN 437, 800 3835, 275| 76-67) 32,083 7-34| 42,614 9-72 260,678 59-61 
10 Wiss eect LMS Un 2 1, en eR eae 102,717 95,517) 92-99 2,944 2-86 9,842 9-58 82,731 80-55 
Tit aes Fat Ath deo’ Ro Danced ae 8 95,514 88,789| 92-96 2,592 2:71 9,054 9-48 77,143 80-77 
12 SF RET cd mune oe 2 ii 99,322 90,267) 90°88 Peet Pd 2:75 9,939 10-01 77,616 78-05 
ne pe ge TY eer alae Iota bento 92,716 78,361} 84-52 2,658 2°87 8,983 9-69 66, 720 71:96 
1BE pv Cialis ale, SORE SMa 8 93,567 63,165] 67-51 2,786 2-99 8,692 9-29 51,687 55-23 
10-14 “ Tb abst oi A ee Se 483 , 836 416,099| 86:00| 13,692 2-84) 46,510 9-60 865,897 78°55 
Ue BR ON ie SAE CS i Oat 86, 564 388,032) 43-94 1,879 2:17 5,624 6-50 30, 529 35°27 
Genes: BOM IN: ak es Sa 87,303 22,175) 25-40 11a Wi ive 1-28 3,097 3°55 17,961 20-57 
Lites oh Phi Ah ee Re? a a * 81,828 11,620} 14-20 594 -72 1,423 1:74 9,603 11-74 
TS ws pik ts Neen eR BA 81,392 6,292] 7-73 271 33 729)- -90 5,292 6-50 
rk Ua CORAM, «MNase, ae LY 73,066 3,366} 4,61 138 *19 432 -59 2,796 3°83 
16-19 “ Ty bee ee EI a UR 410, 158 81,485| 19-87 8,999 -97| 11,806 2-76: 66,181 16°18 
Urban—Urbaine— 
5-19 years—ams..................05. 1,282,245; 835,682) 65-17) 15,694 1-23] 28,826 2-24| 791,168} 61-70 
“ Ae CAINE AAAS ant a cA, ae 98 , 047 14,812) 15-11 3,061 38°12 2,057 2-10 9,694 9-79 
Gees eR TOA RB RAG a 100, 693 56,258] 55-87 OrOer 5-53 5,874 5-85 44,807 44-49 
fie as aay bhiag nie is hain 98 , 446 85,201) 86-55 21982 2-16 3,887 3°96 79, 182 80-43 
Bue Se AE ieee Sa PE Ae 96, 294 90,575} 94-06 822 *85 2,526 2°62 87,227 90-59 
0. MS Eg a a ee lls 89,328 85,607} 95-83 552 -61 1,885 2-11 83,170 93-11 
6-9 * Ae MR x) ESRI ORTS 2 ORES 884,761 317,641) 82-56 9,088 2-36| 14,172 8°68 294,386 76°82 
100; SP is Ee tte a 88,971 85,999] 96°66 439 +49 1,682 1-89 83,878 94-28 
hy TH Be We As. LPNS eR ec ats 82,149 79,465) 96-72 402 “48 I ouS 1-83 (ERT 94-4] 
12s IRE RE ETS SO bese 86,131 82,662| 95-97 440 -51 1,593 1-85 80,629 93-61 
13 es TV ties Da SAY PS ae EE 80, 347 74,756] 93-04 418 +50 1,641 2:04 72,697 90-50 
1a te Barn ahem mr pgeweL tee. 80,189 64,858} 80-88 501 63 1, 767 2-20 62,590 78-05 
10-24 “ SOO ee Ay ee nee ot 417, 787 887,731) 92-81 2,200 -62 8, 186 1:96 877, 346 90°84 
15a < PS EAT EP ONS oA oe, Ps 75,388 45,334} 60-13 464 -61 1,444 1-91 43,426 57-61 
16 Gens bainc ehhh . Sebi ee 79,164 32,309] 40-81 331 41 1,181 1-48 30, 797 38-92 
TW ie sills, riba Rts seh LA be tee a | 76,395 19,452} 25-46 258 +32 829 1-08 18,365 24-03 
180 ff. SC AINIGAE ote debtecmneh nats 78,372 11,789} 14-98 169 -21 572 -72 10,998 14-05 
19.04; SSS [AD 2 Re Torso 6,664] 9-21 128 +17 379 52 6,157 8-52 
15-19 “ bia Tete Aas hee Pe 381,650 115, 498| 30-26 1,350 °85 4,405 1:16 109,743 28-76 


1Exclusive of Yukon, Northwest Territories and Canadian Navy.—!Ne comprend pas le Yukon, les Territoires du 
Nord-Ouest ni la Marine Canadienne. 
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25.—Iilliteracy in the rural and urban population by certain age groups, sex and nativity, by provinces, 1921 


25.—Population illettrée, tant rurale qu’urbaine, classifi¢ée par groupes d’age, par sexe et par lieu de naissance 
par provinces, er 1921 


Allclasses Canadian born British born Foreign born 
Toutes catégories Née au Canada Née britannique Née 4 l’étranger 
Sex and age a |] S| 
— Illiterate Tliterate Illiterate Illiterate 
Sexe et Age _— — _ — 
Total Illettrés Total Illettrés Total Illettrés Total Tllettrés 
No p.c No p.c. No. | p.c No. | p.c 


CANADA! 
Rural—Rurale— 
10 years and over—10 


ans et plus....... 3,276,406) 228,350) 6-97) 2,458,288] 164,730) 6-70) 358,026) 3,134 88} 460, 092/60, 486] 13-15 
Male—Masculine...... 1,793,994! 135,567) 7-56] 1,309,362] 101,492) 7-75) 205,460) 2,067} 1-01) 279,172/32,008) 11-47 
Female—Féminine....| 1,482,412] 92,783) 6-26] 1,148,926] 63,238] 5-50) 152,566] 1,067}  -70| 180,920|28,478] 15-74 

TORSO nea eae, iorctehtentee eee 987,054| 385,334) 3-68) 851,128) 31,127) 3-66) 49,607} 193 -39| 86,319) 4,014) 4-65 
Male—Masculine...... 517,173] 20,459} 3-96) 442,134] 18,268) 4-13) 28,082) 125 -45) 46,957) 2,066) 4-40 
Female—Féminine.... 469,881) 14,875) 3-17) 408,994) 12,859} 3-14) 21,525 68 -32| 39,362) 1,948] 4-95 

PISG AE pee ee oe ems 2,060,399) 154,194] 7-48) 1,426,460) 101,442| 7-11) 280,346] 1,842 -66| 353,393|50, 910) 14-41 
Male—Masculine...... 1,151,797} 92,577) 8-04} 770,516) 64,447) 8-36) 161,603] 1,344 -83| 219,678]26,786] 12-19 
Female—F éminine.... 908,602} 61,617) 6-78} 656,144) 36,995) 5-64) 118,743) 498 -42| 133,715/24,124| 18-04 

66 and over—et plus...... 222,139| 38,256| 17-22) 174,400) 81,652) 18-15| 27,933) 1,094| 3-92) 19,806) 5,510) 27-82 
Male—Masculine...... 120,907} 22,221] 18-38 93,228} 18,518] 19-86} 15,673] 593} 3-78) 12,006) 3,110) 25-90 
Female—I éminine.... 101,232} 16,035) 15-84 81,172} 13,134) 16-18} 12,260) 501) 4-09) 7,800} 2,400} 30-77 


Urban— Urbaine— 
10 years and over—10 


ans et plus....... 3,394,830) 105,682) 3-11] 2,332,428) 58,517) 2-51] 673,333) 4,671 -69| 389, 069/42, 494) 10-92 
Male—Masculine......| 1,667,244] 59,675| 3-58] 1,104,332] 33,128) 3-00] 343,973] 2,289 -67| 218, 939]24,258) 11-08 
Female—F éminine....| 1,727,586] 46,007] 2-66) 1,228,096] 25,389] 2-07] 329,360] 2,382 -72| 170,130]18,236| 10-72 

| KO AUR Sock cic ae Caches 872,799} 8,394 *96| 707,138} 6,198 *88| 99,393) 234 *24| 66,268) 1,967) 2-97 
Male—Masculine...... 418,922} 4,566} 1-09}. 338,984} 3,423) 1-01] 47,955) 117 -24| 31,983] 1,026] 3-21 
Female—Féminine....| 453,877] 3,828 -84; 368,154) 2,770 -75| 51,438} 117) +23] 34,285) 941] 2-74 

BLOM NM Ree sich ates fe 2,314,753) 79,706) 3-44) 1,477,975| 38,872| 2-60) 527,848] 3,015 -57| 308, 930\38,319| 12-40 
Male—Masculine...... 1,149,551} 45,920} 3-99} 696,517] 22,214) 3-19] 273,403] 1,561 -57| 179,631/22,145) 12-33 
Female—Féminine....| 1,165,202] 33,786] .2-90) 781,458} 16,158) 2-07} 254,445) 1,454 -57| 129,299}16,174) 12-51 

66 and over—et plus...... 196,651} 16,728) 8-61 137,320) 13,254) 9-65| 45,772) 1,394) 3-05| 13,559) 2,080) 15-34 
Male—Masculine...... 93,238} 8,715} 9-35 63,713} 7,145] 11-21) 22,429) 593) 2-64) 7,096) 977| 13-77 
Female—F éminine.... 103,413} 8,013) 7-75 73,607; 6,109] 8-30} 23,343} 801] 3-43) 6,463] 1,103] 17-07 


26.—Urban Schools in Canada: Distribution of 573,835 Pupils by Age and Grade, 1923 
26.—Kecoles urbaines au Canada: Répartition de 573,835 éléves par age et par degré, en 1923 


Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
— _ Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 
Age |2K and Elemen-|Secon 
KEP, tary | dary 
_ I ili JUG iP STINE V Vine Villa vali woe x Dll 2 i — — Total 

E.M.P Elémen-|Secon- 

taires |daires 
43.0... 810 43 - ~ ~ - - ~ - - - - - 853 - 853 
a. poeta 12,5318) Ga/45 40 6 - - - - - - - - - 19,10 = 19,109 
Uae a 8,607) 40,699) 3,207 108 1 - - - - ~ - - ~ 52,622 - 52,622 
Cot 1,423] 36,478]19,911] 2,730] 619 16), 7s - =| ial = _ —{° 61.107) 3 lnGlgl7y 
Sree 847| 15,927)26,233)13,650! 6,771 912 39 8 - - - - - 63,887 - 63,887 
Ub besorege LGU) Sp O54i17 250/17, 0810,510) ¢,hee! 1.067 225 4 - - - ~ 64,591 - 64,591 
UM epee 7) 2,286] 6,532/11,465/16,798)15,423) 6,335) 1,548 iG: if i - - 60,505 8] 60,523 
TT as mes 2 930] 2,755| 5,649/10, 747/16 ,603]12,718) 6,085) 1,492 35 2 - - 56,981 dhe Of,.018 
V7 eae - 525] 1,318] 3,053] €,315)11,356/14,395]10,811| 6,566 295 48 5 - 54,334 348} 54,682 
Pie - 398 629} 1,455) 3,158/10,529)10, 688)11,471]12,423) 1,442 285 20 - 47,751] 1,747} 49,498 
ota $$} = J |__|} ____ 
7-13.| 1,940] 62,198)74,633/55,589/59, 918/58, 962/45, 242130, 148120,596| 1,779 336 25 — | 409,226] 2,140} 411,366 
ee ae 76 295 693) 15576) 35.757) 6,330) 8, 800/13.441| SP7L3r 1,222) . 115 4) 34,517) 5,054) 39,571 


Lae = 27; 145] 333) 591] 1,402] 2,565] 3,910] 8,380] 4,504) 2,721] 642 55| 17,353) 7,922] 25,275 
TOM est = 16 19 56} 212} 414) 768) 1,238] 3,469) 2,856] 2,860} 1,579} 192) 6,192) 7,487) 13,679 
iE - 4 4 14 16 35| 153} 253) 975] 1,198) 1,795) 1,665) 358} 1,404) 5,016] 6,420 
otal |———— | | | Je | jr) oJ | | |_| _ | }_ _]|_— ] ——— 
14-17. - 123} 463} 1,096) 2,395} 5,608) 8,816]/13,751/26,214/12,271] 8,598} 4,001] 609) 59,466/25,479} 84,945 
UB esi - 4 3 2 3 5 13 41} 215) 373) 739) 1,206] 344 281| 2,662} 2,943 
LO ts es = 1 - 3 5 i 5 18 52] 183! 354] 1,039] 386 85) 1,912] - 1,997 


Total. .| 23,675|109,813]78 ,346|56, 804/62 322/64, 582|/55,076/43, 952/47 ,072|/14,556/10,027| 6,271] 1,339] 541,642|/32,193] 573,835 


1 Exclusive of Yukon, Nortnwest Territortes, nnd Canadian Navy.—! Ne comprend pas le Yukon, les Territoires du 
Nord-Ouest ni la Marine Canadienne. 
2 K=Kindergarten. K.P.=Kindergarten primary. E.M.P.=Ecole maternelle primaire. 
3 Includes earlier ages —Y compris éléves plus jeunes. 
4 Includes later ages —Y compris éléves plus vieux. 
Nore—Table 26 does not include Ontario Secondary Schools (see tables 74 and 75)—Note—Ne comprend pas les écoles 
secondaires de l’Ontario (voir tableaux 74 et 75.) 
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27.—Rural Schools in Canada: Distribution of 439,912 Pupils by Age and Grade, 1923 


27.—Ecoles rurales au Canada: Répartition de 439,912 éléves par age et par degré, en 1923 
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aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaasaaassssaaaaaaassssssssSSSSSSSsSsSsSs9SsSssSSSS ee 


Elementary Grades 


Déerés élémentaires 


Age |ix y 
and 
Ee tee) BER TN val vel vile 
E.M.P 
ae Up OER Ny My RE he GIRS SM ee a ae 
ae bos| temarian eater sift [li | | be 
ae 1,144] 29,980] 1,830] 149) 13} 4) -| -| - 
Cog eat 759| 33,418|10,658) 2,303) 497 35 1 = x 
Seika: 413} 19,294]17,306| 9,268) 3,512) 791 63 9 = 
ae 212} 8/940|12,769|13,190| 9,404] 4,219] 801) 119} 9 
BOR sions 31] 4,435] 7,275|10,865)12,414) 9,561] 3,658] 1,027} 198 
i a 15| 1,973] 3,692] 6,565| 9,976|11,265| 7,721| 3,753] 1,323 
ee 9] 1,263] 2,061] 3,915] 7,039] 9,755] 9,713] 7,119] 4,848 
oh io 5| 841] 1,078| 2,128) 4,353] 6,447| 8,075| 7,746] 9,454 
Total 
7-13.| 1,444] 70,164|54,830/48, 234/47, 195]42,073|30,032|19,773] 15,832 
‘Ue eee sete 4 200} 607) 1,123) 2,567) 4,047) 5,687] 6,217/11,900 
UD Sirsa 2 56} 231 451) 876} 1,693} 2,474] 3,238) 8,067 
cc... ~| 25] 41) 75] 280] 495] 804] 1,137] 3,506 
leenes Fa Sa] ee) ub El De a bad 
Total 
14-17 7| 290] 887| 1,569] 3,760] 6,308] 9,161|10,878/24,367 
epee | - Sipe) Zig) Zips 45). 16| s/30))  aapee BBS 
198.02 - elie) Siaal Simmae 8]. 8], 25) Cineness 
Total..| 3,118]108,369/57,613|50,066/50,991|48,409|39, 248/30, 709/40, 518 


Secondary Grades 


Degrés secondaires 


Total 


Elemen-|Secon- 


——___ |_| EO TE TS ES | | ee | | —— 


ee es ee ee Se 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee anne 


28.— Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade—Répartition des éléves par age et par degré 


Prince Edward Island. All graded schools, 1923.—Ile du Prince-Edouard. Ecoles de classes multiples, 1923 


. tie SS Ge ee Oe ee ee ee ee Se ee ee 
eS 


Elementary Grades 


Degrés élémentaires 


Age 

I i Ill IV V VI 

PR et eae 67 - - - = = 
Ce iar Pe eee 336 21 16 - - - 
eR NE}. 401 117 56 3 1 - 
ery, ee, co 253 234 102 34 12 - 
OF DAs. t. 124 182 193 118 27 2, 
OR ee. Ae T: 48 101 194 164 109 38 
ee... Agae ee 36 38 122 163 154 94 
ag a A eo 16 13 57 119 140 200 
Sy EBs ptetine. 0 3 10 30 65 i005} 149 
i ene Cc; Me 5 I 13 26 70 81 
1 NTA 2) ae A = 3 8 7004 46 
i eter) eee = = 1 3 11 25 
7 Oe Lee. S. ae = = 1 4 2) 
It cena Aces & = = - - 1 1 
OMe ee - - - = - 1 
OLD ace SRA a are - - - - - - 
PAE ede ane P = = - = - = 
Totals. 1,290 (aw 787 704 666 639 


1K =Kindergarten. 


K.P.= Kindergarten Primary. 


tary | dary 
IX} Xv} Xt] xi Ble | Se- | Tota! 
men- | con- 
taires |daires 
- - - - 182 - 182 
— a = a 8,315 re 8,315 
- - - | 33,120 -| 33,120 
- - - - 47,671 ~ 47,671 
= - - - 50,656 - 50,656 
- - - -| 49,663 -| 49,663 
1 - - -| 49,464 1} 49,465 
74 I - — | 46,283 75| 46,358 
354 21 1 - 45,722 376] 46,098 
1,118 124 2 — | 40,127] 1,244) 41,371 
1,547] 146 3 — | 329,586] 1,696} 331,282 
2,006 369 19 ~ 32,352] 2,394] 34,746 
2,059 663 90 - 17,088] 2,812] 19,900 
¥285 714 127 if 6,363] 2,077 8,440 
528 459 131 2 1,524) 1,120 2,644 
DS, Seel 2,200! por 3| 57,327] 8,403] 65,730 
179} 201 100 1 381 481 862 
87 116 87 1 130] 291 421 
7,641] 2,668 lait 5| 429,041]10,871} 489,912 
Secondary Grades 
ae Total 
Degrés secondaires 
Elemen-| Secon- 
tary dary 
IX x XToe] ON — == Total 
Elémen-} Secon- 
taires | daires 
- - - - 67 - 67 
- - - - Bie - M3} 
- - ~ - 578 - 578 
- - - - 635 - 635 
- - - - 648 - 648 
- - - - 660 - 660 
2 - - - 652 2 654 
7 2 - - 690 ) 699 
7 16 - - 598 43 641 
80 44 - - 456 124 580 
96 85 7 - 287 188 475 
113 88 4 - 153 205 358 
29 63 - - 47 92 139 
13 15 - - 10 28 38 
2 5 - - 5 7 12 
- 2 - - - D 2 
- il - - 4 ] 5 
369} 321 11 ~ 5,863 701 6,564 


E.M.P.Ecole maternelle primaire. 


2Includes earlier ages.— Y compris éléves plus jeunes. *Includes later ages.—Y compris éléves plus vieux. 


» 
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29.—Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade—Reépartition des élévyes par age et par degré 


1 Prince Edward Island. Ungraded schools, 1923—1 He du Prince Edouard. Ecoles de classe unique, 1923 


Elementary Grades 


Secondary Grades 


_ _— Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 
Age Ele- 
men- | Secon- 
tary dary 
I II III } IV V Vid? VE VE xX xX: KIT XE = — Total 
Elé- | Secon- 
men- | daires 
taires 
OZ Me wee 180 5 2 - - - - - - ~ ~ - 187 - 187 
Ghee A ime 2 530 69 11 2 3 = - - - - - - 615 - 615 
 Seaachoncley or roneaae 516 268 74 24 2 - - - - - - - 884 - 884 
toh a a Ra 307 289 203 125 37 13 4 - - - - = 978 - 978 
OM AME bate 134 225 222 250 123 60 8 - - - - - 1,022 - 1,022 
IO} ec aie ob eee 60 100 210 272 234 96 39 4 - - - = 1,015 - 1,015 
1A bt eee Mea 27 59 120 184 252 203 107 30 il = - - 992 1 993 
| ISRO. Meee Pee mae 20 ol 69 128 246 252 174 79 Dah 3 a - 999 30 1,029 
1 Po 3 i Fi Er 10 24 29 76 156 214 200 142 57 14 - - 851 (a 922 
1 See IN 5 3 20 37 84 146 203 163 RZ ate - - 661 -145 806 
1s Eiomeueael Macca bhi - 2 3) 9 44 59 145 178 94 76 - - 430 170 600 
16 eS ea - 2 1 13) 14 21 65 89 63 92 - - 197 155 Boe 
WAN es a te - - - 2 o 8 17 35 34 43 - - 65 77 142 
TS) ie aii gee be 1 - - 1 - 1 4 13 9g 25 - - 20 34 54 
OW share) Seer ee ~ ~ - ~ - - ~ 2 1 4 - = 2 65 7 
ORE. Nae: Be - ~ - - - - - - 1 - - - - il 1 
21S eer See 4: - - - - - - ~ ~ ~ - a - - - 
Total..... 1,790) 1,077 964} 1,115) 1,198} 1,073 966 735 399 290 - - 8,918 689 9,607 
30.—Nova Scotia Urban Schools, 1923—Ecoles urbaines, Nouvelle-Keosse, 1923 
Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
— — Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 
Age Elemen-] Secon- 
: tary dary 
I (a) 4) I (b)4) II III IV V VAD Lhasa eet x XP SEE _ — Total 
Elémen-| Secon- 
taires | daires 
43: 30 1 - - - - - - - ~ - - - 31 - aL 
Diss pate 958 67 13 6 - - - - - = = - = 1, 044 - 1, 044 
(aie ae 2eA20| Pavol wed 59 - - - ~ - - - - - 3, 438 - 3, 438 
ieee 1,633} 1,692] 1,169 260 5 - - ~ - - - - - 4,759 - 4,759 
Net ec ta 573) 1,432] 1,936 887 131 11 - - - - - - - 4,970 - 4,970 
ie at 180 729) 1,546] 1,615 696 123 17 - - - - - = 4,906 - 4,906 
1 Uae 69 340 929) 1,448] 1, 454 699 133 4 - - - - - 5,076 - 5,076 
i Pap are 30 160 462 928] 1,404] 1,245 527 110 24 1 - - - 4,890 1 4,891 
Ve 19 88 203 542 948} 1,280} 1,099 473 159 26 - 1 - 4,811 27 4,838 
et oe 10 43 124 282 576 958] 1, 128 912 575 90 17 1 = 4,608 108 4,716 
i eee 4 17 62 141 303 568 803 878 951 471 129 19 1 o,tat 620 4, 347 
1H year Ay 12 20 62 142 283 426 600 802 807 441 117 15 2,349 1,380 3, 729 
iNiae as - i 9 22 43 99 169 279 480 600 641 356 66 1,108 1, 663 2, Gtk 
ie (ie tae 2 ] 5 7 15 27 61 174 288 446 395 135 292 1, 264 1, 556 
ie i! 3 2 - 1 1 4 17 24 82 197 296 148 53 723 776 
Ibi} wae = i) - = ] 2 = 1 by 10 47 120 65 10 242 252 
VA es Seaee - - - - - - - ~ 3 4 9 29 24 3 66 69 
VA ICR - ~ - - - - - - 2 9g 28 21 - 55 55 
Total..| 5,938] 5,310} 6,710} 6,257] 5,711) 5,284] 4,333] 3,335] 3,197] 2,381] 1,936] 1,357] 475] 46,075} 6,149] 52,284 


1 Exclusive of 60 schools.—Exclus 60 écoles. 

2 Includes earlier ages.—Y compris éléves plus jeunes. 

4 1(a)=Those enrolled for the first term—Eléves commengants. 
ment.—Eléves plus d’une année dans le degré. 


® Includes later ages.—Y compris éléves plus Vieux. 
4I(b)=Those repeating after a previous first enrol- 
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Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade—Répartition des éléves par Age et par degré 


31.—Nova Scotia Village Schools, 1923—Ecoles des villages, Nouvelle-Kcosse, 1923 
ea ae PLETE EEE ED TTA P SMT As et 6 ie Dil wh ed ee 


Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 

Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires Total 

Elemen-} Secon- 

Age tary dary 

I (a)'|/I(b)!] IL Tia Oy V VET) VLE VE aos x DGS Ne — ~- Total 

Elémen-| Secon- 

taires | daires 
eB 22 1 - - - - - - - - ~ - - 23 = 23 
Deedes 455 48 13 - - - - - - - - i - 516 - 516 
(yee 826 436 88 9 1 1 - - - - - - - OGL ~ 1,361 
ots « 567; 817] 380 113 11 3 ~ - - - ~ - ~ 1,891 - 1,891 
Sie ais: « 252} 670) 604) 393 126 23 3 1 - - - - - 2,072 ~ 2,072 
Ue eae 98 445 547 620 oe 124 21 3 2 - - - - 2,232 - 2,202 
TO sess «4 47 211 364 520 557 331 100 21 5 1 = = a 2,156 1 25157 
rite pie 23 123 225 412 546 467 273 118 24 4 - - - Pes Pa | 4 29205 
i) <2 oa 12 67 121 232 340 498 420 267 98 35 3 ~ - 2,055 38 2,093 
ae, eae 8 27 63 145 226 353 378 336 195 100 23 - - 1,731 123 1,854 
Tas # 23 34 66 113 24€ 267 SOL eotZian i262 95 8 - 14895 365 1,760 
Let ercns 2 5 21 31 58 109 160 197 270 317 186 49 1 853 553 1, 406 
Gein 1 2 3 4 15 30 47 76 91 239 Peery 132 - 269 602 871 
ditties - 1 1 4 - 3 12 23 33 108 186 132 - Uhh 426 503 
LSet - - 1 - ~ 2 2 3 5 26 85 91 - 13 202 215 
LOR ee;. = - = = 1 = 1 1 1 8 28 46 1 4 3 87 
20a: = - - - - - - - 1 2 8 6 - 1 11 12 
Pal ee - - - 1 - 1 - - - 1 3 8 - 2 1 14 


Total. .! 2,316! 2,876! 2,465] 2,550] 2,366] 2,191' 1,684! 1,347! 1,067! 1,1031 843! 472 2! 18,862! 2,420! 21,282 


32.—Nova Scotia Rural Schools, 1923—Ecoles rurales de Nouvelle-Ecosse, 1923 


EACA ¢ 104 5 = 1 = = = = = a = = = 110 = 110 
Duress 883 145 26 1 = = = = = = = = = 1, 055 oa 1,055 
Upiaescarsc 1,472} 884) 265 67 8 1 = a = = = = = 2,697 = 2,697 
Mesias» 1,128} 1,400} 837) 362 74 10 ] = = = oF = = 3,812 = 3,812 
Sein: QO} 1,196] 1,129) 887] 338 86 6 7 cs = = = e 4,182 - 4,182 
Dees 5 215} 739] 1,027) 1,108) 844! 329 82 10 2 - = - - 4,356 = 4,356 
10.4 as), 124, 392) 62 992) 1,090; 719) 296 79 17 1 = = = 4,338 1 4,339 
eae 59} 181; 398; 728) 941| 870) 621 242 78 24 - - - 4,118 24). 4,142 
VA cei 48 131, 223) 455) 734) 817) 866) 522) 312 90 8 1 = 4,098 99) 0. 4,197 
AS AA 21 87) 151} 264) 4791 664) 738] 646) 540) 279 31 1 = 3,590 311} 3,901 
ILE SRA 14 40 80} 1389} 308) 427) 480) 519) 644| 505} 117 6 = 2,651 62 3, 279 
1b Ros... 7 13 35 69} 125), 221) 258]. 316) 507) 595) 253 52 = 1,551 900} 2,451 
16S s43 5 4 13 24 37 79 92 127} 245) 413) 276 66 1 622 756} 1,378 
WEA eae 1 1 4 6 14 22 27 38 75} 196} 195 55 = 188 446 634 
ISAS, = = = = 4 2 4 14 21 58 89 31 = 45 178 223 
19m . = = = 1 = 2 =: 4 4 25 37 11 1 11 74 85 
ZO hres + = = = = = 1 u 1 5 12 6 = 4 23 27 
PN ee = ra = 1 = =a 3 1 = 3 9 7 3 5 19 24 


Total..| 4,621] 5,218} 4,817] 5,105] 4,997] 4,245] 3,465} 2,519] 2,446) 2,194) 1,027) 236 2} 37,433) 3,459) 40,892 


33.—New Brunswick Graded Schools, 1923—Nouveau-Brunswick, écoles de classes multiples, 1923 


Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires Total 
Age Elemen-; Secon- 
tary dary 
I II Til IV V VV CV Es ae Ne x Neh SOE — — Total 

Elémen-| Secon- 

taires | daires 
BAe 5B tekiate ses 2,965) 391 16 - - - ~ - - ~ - - SEY - 3,002 
Uf Re OB OO OTE 1,824) 1,758} 348 27 - - - - ~ - - - 3, 957 - 3, 957 
Biehl Cee 08 879| 1,456] 1,423) 322 26 2 - - - ~ = = 4,108 ~ 4,108 
OM Se Fe. akics 41 828) 1,361} 1,219) 320 17 - - - — - - 4,159 - 4,159 
TOR MG tebe cs 193} 485) 877) 1,296] 971) 254 30 - - - - ~ 4,056 - 4,056 
we ee os ae 93} 245) 541), 879) 1,121) 785) 212 9 - - - - 3,835 - 3,835 
NOM, FR ii is G 64] 124; 359) 664) 877} 950) 792 146 8 - - - 3, 976 8 3, 984 
See 27 i, SER 26 72 188 366} 592 787] 852|* 655 i 9 1 - 3, 538 82} 3,620 
TAR PRs okays < 8 20 81 182} 329) 539) 681 760} 347 92 4 - 2, 600 443) 3,048 
OPT Bi. ots SRS. 53 2 7 14 54 133] 241 392 602 576] 2311 77 6 1, 445 970 2,415 
LG escie scat « 3 3 1 3 15 30 64 142} 315) 446) 320) 206 9 573 981 1, 554 
Wt, Set IA sho ee 1 2 ~ 1 7 11 25 90 195 165 152 18 137 530 667 
ES8 So Sir eRe > - - - 2 2 8 14 58 67 53 6 26 184 210 
ih Pes) a tae = = = 1 1 = 1 5 13 8 13 2 8 36 44 
LOR Ree. BBE HR = - - - - = 1 1 1 7 3 - 2 11 13 
Pa LIT Mee’ é = = = = = - = 1 3 3 2 1 1 9 10 


ee a a | | | | NN CN | | 


OUEL. cs. 6,472! 5,339! 5,211' 5,026! 4,409! 3,602! 3,136! 2,598! 1,719! 982! 511 42) 35,7931 3,254! 39,047 


11(a)=Those enrolled for the first term—Eléves commengants: I (b)=Those repeating after a previous first enrol- 
ment—Eléves plus d’une année dans le degré. 2Includes earlier ages—Y compris éléves plus jeunes. *Includes later ages— 
Y compris éléves plus vieux. 
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Distribution of Pupils by Age end Grade—Répartition des éléves par Age et par degré 


34.—New Brunswick ungraded Schools, 1923—Nouveau-Brunswick, écoles de classe unique, 1923 


Elementary Grades 


Degrés élémentaires 


Age III and Vand | VII and Total 
IV VI over 
Jt II — — — 
III et V et VII et 
IV VI au-dessus 

Gee Sa A oo NR a Eo 2) I i So Raa 3,481 412 32 2 2 3, 929 
TENCE Gia? ~ Cee LMI | 8 defen fee 2, 386 1, 197 292 6 & 3, 881 
IER SR, Ee ee NS AN NS CONS RMERAR 0 ae fe BGG craig 5 Ns esceaiccay ree 1,615 1, 548 952 76 Zz 4,193 
OMGm ite OA. MER Ree Bek ce sy, adres co eae eae aca 898 1, 263 1, 614 380 14 4,169 
BQH oe ce Ws <tr ME Aeelay's.0-< ices, orcyece om erarerenreenMe nyo att 527 914 yt) 939 74 4,189 
DP ae ERB ree Soy ite ie oo a carehin w lee Mcpenensta Rene oeys tere. 251 532 1, 272 ies! 249 3,670 
Ded SiR A ade oe ceo © > AR gan RNG AS MR ae A ope REO ci 161 357 1, 005 1,620 706 3,849 
RR tae oni @ FRR SRE SS en MERE, ISIAEAI b= AICO ooo 85 211 608 1, 282 1,117 3, 303 
A kc Die O82 RRR Foss) ae tele: she vay dikes ois Neusat e, sre agege t 20 77 328 818 1, 273 2 Deak 
(WR I on SRR 2 MS a ee; EMER Ceca 3,0 Reape th Shc 17 32 124 360 979 1,512 
Gee. SORRR Ay ARON, due ERS cc tia s & IEE crea ees rae 3 5 36 130 579 753 
Lire te Tio ces cr RRO © cic CweEE le 0 'e CER Dts PRE cde Ia cS = 1 1 3 56 256 327 
ee a Nea he en ic PMR aire te coteabee Bales aS CURR © c's CARORS Is ctegepe eRe vee SIRES = 1 4 14 87 106 
ee 2, SRE 3, Wala 8 2 in slip abe tue car sroe evade «. 616. ccr eRe eacie came sc atsy anetoy & = 1 1 6 38 46 
OO eae ee RR Ry ne te eM 2 Se ERD etcpereeme - - - 1 5 6 
Te ee eR seh Staci RM Eas re ikea Re Pave Te atch itera "SiN lie te cat etoaePemteta! a) ae et eh = = ul 2 10 13 
Total taccccery ances dee ors aoe ed deere otien 9, 450 6, 551 8,017 7, 065 5, 384 36, 467 


35.—Ontario Urban Schools, 1923—Kcoles urbaines d’Ontario, 1923 


OOOO — 00. en — nn aye 


Elementary Grades Sec. Gradesé 
Total 


Degrés élémentaires Deg. sec. 


Age Elemen-| Secon- 
tary dary 


SE 24 II III iy V VI | VII | VIII} Ix x — Total 

Elémen-} Secon- 

taires | daires 
7 AS Se ae eee 753 - - - - - - - - - - - 753 - 753 
DUE A. eee cs 8,679| 3,355] 4,637 - = ~ - - - = ~ -| 16,671 -| 16,671 
(NEEL SE MAA: Somer 3,560| 4,444/25,493} 2,155 - ~ - - ~ ~ - - | 35,652 -—| 35,652 
Ta dadiets hota as 941| 1,157/21,456)14,550] 1,582) 560 14 - - - - - | 39,560 - | 39,560 
IO ee A cca: - 325! 8,568/16,598} 8,031} 5,783) 819 33 8 - - -| 40,165 - | 40,165 
ey ee a - 151) 2,745] 9,335) 9,106)|10, 737) 6,090 966 217 ~ - ~ 39,437 - 39,437 
AO a ee ee - — | 1,100} 3,710} 5,603] 9,334]11, 268) 5,279) 1,469 88 4 - | 37,851 4| 37,855 
i Re ce a Pa - = 380] 1,499] 2,626] 5,118}10,475| 9,285) 5,284) 1,225 8 - 35, 892 8} 35,900 
1 ena EOe A Neal are - = Peo) 692] 1,322} 2,880] 6,103) 9,067] 8,100) 5,141 56 SAL Sates] 88] 33,626 
TST ek Ng - - 250| 297] 587] 1,381} 4,177] 6,206] 3,695] 8;674| 352 106] 29,267 458| 29,725 
1 AME 8 AP plac - - ~ 152| 99291 686] 1,914) 3,535] 5,251) 9,003 FM HAN ORT ATO ci 1,067| 21,899 
Ee See - = - 87 182} 259] 647| 1,333) 2,095) 5,040} 756) 371 9,643 1,127} 10,770 
LG Cathet tee - = - - = 22 223 364 559} 1,903 281 222 Sp All 503 3,674 
175.05. eee - = - - - - - 84 119). 1 407)... 119 135 610 254 864 
5 te ee Seen - - - - - - - - - 108 26 62 108 88 196 
DY ee we a - - - - - - - - - - 6 14 - 20 - 


Total. ice: 13,233] 9,432164, 862/49, 075/29, 330/36, 860/41, 730/36, 152|30, 797/31, 589] 2,385] 1,232} 343,060} 3,617) 346,677 


a 


36.—Ontario Rura! Schools, 1923—Kcoles rurales d’Ontario, 1923 


AS than she masini o = = = ns = i = a oS ; a = = = 

AY leit MI ~ 414) 4,481 = 3 = = = =: = = a 4,895 - 4,895 
Givcieys Alcbeccst nae = 906|15,737| 933 3 = = = = = = -| 17,576 =f LT Rone 
TARE SAT i eee = 541|16,120| 6,138) 913} 307 21 = - - - - | 24,040 -—| 24,040 
His hed So earte = 300} 8,556] 9,715| 4,474] 2,034) 583 38 4 - - - | 25,704 —| 25,704 
steno a: storage 8 = 168} 3,698] 6,620] 6,161} 4,864] 3,029} 542 86 5 = - | 25,173 - | 25,173 
UD Ga. 08 Seer = — | 1,683] 3,490] 4,628) 5,501] 6,004) 2,616, 813) 150 = — | 24,885 — | 24,885 
dilievas ciette arate = = 766| 1,619] 2,547| 3,887] 5,972] 4,866) 2,886] 1,005 46 1) 23,548 47| 23,595 
TDi iae fate oe = = 476| 920] 1,493] 2,499] 4,597) 5,334| 4,991] 3,577; 174 9| 23,887 183) 24,070 
Vas. hie 3 ctaette te = = 349| 443] 718} 1,377] 2,683] 3,889] 4,789| 6,666} 536 55} 21,034 591} 21,625 
Aen ale is!» stata ais 2" “ = - 279| 371) 747) 1,506) 2,583) 3,479] 8,086; 841) 141) 17,051 982} 18,033 
GO Gn eee aot = = = 187; 175} 292} 651] 1,139] 1,681) 5,394) 742) 162) 9,469 904) 10,373 
LG Neues seaabenchamcte ts = = = ey = 136} 242} 404) 615) 2,412} 371} 168] 3,809 539} 4,348 
We ts RR ees os = 7 e = > = 86} 132) 508} 124 75 766 199 965 
Bis ik ordre oben srs ares ce a = a = = S es = 158 38 41 158 79 237 
LO? sss adegees nate = a = n = a a = re a 12 20 = 32 32 


2,329/51, 986/30, 294/21, 480]21, 644/25, 288/21, 497/19, 476/28,001] 2,884) 672) 221,995) 3,556] 225,551 


fae 

° 

+ 

re 

an 
| 


1 Includesearlier ages—Y compris éléves plus jeunes. Includes later ages—Y compris éléves plus vieux. 
3 K.—Kindergarten. 4 K.P.=Kindergarten primary. E.M.P.—Ecoles maternelles primaires. 


5 Not including secondary schools for which see tables 74 and 75—Ne comprend pas les écoles secondaires. Voir 
tableaux 74 et 75. 
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Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade—Répartition des éléves par Age et par degré 
37.—! Manitoba Urban Schools, 1923—Ecoles urbaines du Manitoba, 1923 


—oolee—oo Teo ooo ———eeeeeewoOwo 


Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
ea — Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 
Age —_ 
Kinder- Elemen-| Secon- 
garten tary dary 
— I II III IV V VID VATS VIET ee see x DG EAN. © Bl — — Total 
Ecole Elémen-} Secon- 
mater- taires | daires 
nelle 

52 35 333 12 - ~ - - ~ - - = - - 380 - 380 
6 65} 3,245 163 3 - - - - - a = = — 3,476 - 3,476 
is 23| 3;247| 1,163 106 1 ~ - - - - ~ - - 4,540 - 4,549 
8 21) 1,548] 2,259) 1,011 91 4 2 - - - = = = 4,931 ~ 4,931 
0. 10] 474! 1,323) 1,930) 787 91 23 1 - = = 3 = 4,639 ig 4,639 
10.. 7| 166] 588] 1,326] 1,609] 699] 137 7 Ye - ~ -| 4,541 | dines 
E;. 2, 83 205 613] 1,248} 1,359 661 95 43 5 - - 4,309 5 4,314 
12.. - 33 112 297 642} 1,246] 1,207 443 272 59 3 4 - 4,252 66 4,318 
132.3 - 19 44 136 258 680} 1,019 768 755 287 40 16 - 3,679 843 4,022 
14... - 9 16 48 135 361 531 604 840 722 208 40 1 2,544 966 3,510 
153.2 - 1 8 24 45 135 167) 325) 594; 754) 564 184 6 1,299 1,508 2,807 
Gee ~ - 3 9 7 20 44 88} 204) 503) 642) 386 17 3875 1,548 1,923 
17,5 as a = ] - 3 9 14 60 175 396 416 27 87 1,014 1,101 
NS; 2 - - - - - 2 8 8 53 132), 321 27 18 533 ial 
19... a. ¥ i mn 1 1 5 a 20) 164 12 7 224 231 
20... a i a a 1 it tye e 2 es ES 4 119 123 
213. as x = — ~ 1 - 1 1 8 16 57 5 3 86 89 


Total 163] 9,153} 5,896) 5,504) 4,824] 4,600) 3,803) 2,355] 2,786] 2,583] 2,056] 1,661] 112) 39,084] 6,412] 45,496 


38.—Manitoba Rural Graded Consolidated Schools, 1923—Ecoles centralisées de classes multiples du 
Manitoba em 1923 


52, Si 26), ah yeh =a ied | a eee en Gane 31 4 31 
6... 4| 253 ee od le =) =} eee 25 ee oa 266 ~ 266 
ie meee s05t esel,. aaron. — Ie: SN Oe ieee 405 - 405 
a: Pee) tbh BO a 2 eae ay eee — f= 404 4 404 
vs. 2} WG! Mg sgrhegEd ae G1 agp’ wo bole SRE jebieetole thot eye s 394 s 394 
ee - Bee BTh oe M08 TOP OT). 0 1S 1 ees een Deon ene 413 = 413 
1. 2 apa) eae (ines 0 mae 52 8 4 hema eee a as 389 ie 389 
125. - Aone 15) = 4-26 DY seis 40D)o 9:194 - oy SB Deeds V; ced ee ee 375 7 382 
Fee - Bee i Si a. TOL G3), 5 82) As RB! aoe DASE ontiens: 315 30 345 
14... =) ees Weve 31 ish 30) 44] SSRI TH! g5l 23 gin 244 94 338 
ba A ee 2 2 Die) 20) Sager ea eel cao cee 124 138 262 
16... SAY oes On 2 i fe 3 5 Timeeso|toaeeit. | 55h. ogres 45 120 165 
13. - =} - - 1 1 4 Ber tis. Seah y 40m uisenay © 19 99 118 
18... 1 a A ee ee 1 ee 2 ee Ee 1 3 51 54 
0 sm as aes) eres ae i/ = 3 4 eas Ree 4 20 24 
20... re et Fh cal F realy ai) | MEN ae ae 2 oe “ 10 10 
213, =| ts) ik =) eed | -|  - -| -]  - 3 6} - - 9 9 
Total 13) 773} 499] 435] 402/ 451] 347) 168] 343/ 255/ 190] 132 1] 3,431 578} 4,009 


52... 21; 104 - - = = = = = = = - - 125 - 125 

(be 43) 586 15 ff - = = = = = - - = 651 ~ 651 

lie 33] 733) 154 28 - - - - - - - - - 948 - 948 

Bes 26} 504) 380} 156 14 1 - - - - - = - 1,081 - 1,081 

9.. 9} 242) 337) 336) 136 14 - - - - - - - 1,074 = 1,074 
10.. 8| 0188} 219) 307) 222) |..117 17 2 - - = a = 1,030 a 1,030 
iis 4 41} 110; 188) 268} 222 71 18 3 - = ~ zs 925 a 925 
12. - 36 (leet 28 e204 25 Teele 56 50 11 ~ - - 958 11 969 
Va = 18 31 58} 1238) 140} 162) 100) 102 37 3 - - 734 40 774 
1 - 9 16 19 50 94) 182 69} 146 82 25 2 - 535 109 644 
one ~ 4 2 9 25 23 32 34 89 88 49 16 - 218 153 371 
16... - 3 - 3 3 6 13 10 39 62 37 18 ~ 77 117 194 
17. ~ - - 1 1 - 2 2 12 31 41 20 2 18 94 112 
ieee = = = = - = 2 2 6 6 14 22 - 10 42 52 
ioe = = = = = = = = - 3 3 15 ~ ~ 21 21 
2 hae - = = - - = 1 = 1 1 it 5 - 2 7 G 
213. . = = ~ - ~ - 1 - 2 2 4 5 - 3 11 14 


Total 144] 2,418) 1,335) 1,240] 1,046] 868) 595) 293) 450] 323) 177) 103 2} 8,389 605} 8,994 


1Exclusive of Winnipeg—Non compris les écoles de Winnipeg. 
Includes earlier ages—Y compris éléves plus jeunes. 
3Includes later ages—Y compris éléves plus vieux. 
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Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade—Répartition des éléves par age et par degré 
4)9.—Manitoba Rural Ungraded Schools, 1923—Kcoles rurales & classe unique du Manitoba, 1923 


a F 
eo eOOeeeeeeeeeoeoqeoeoeoeoqoeoeoqoqoss>=Ss=S$8999m9m— 


Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
pe aut Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degzrés secondaires 
Age as Elemen-} Secon- 
Borel tary | dary 
Ecole! | I II Le el AY Vv VL VALD S| Velho x GTP ane Psion Necone Total 
mater- taires | daires 
nelle * 
52, 83] 385 8 - ~ - ~ ~ - - - - - 476 = 476 
Gia 191} 2,329 119 8 2 = - - - - - - ~ 2,649 - 2,649 
baer 183] 3,072 778 160 15 - ~ - ~ - - - - 4,208 = 4,208 
Bhs 87| 2,101) 1,556] 753) 159 4 3 - - _ - ~ ~ 4,663 - 4,663 
Ore 33} 1,060} 1,399) 1,272 659 133 18 6 - = - - - 4,580 - 4,580 
LOo 23 548 989} 1,329] 1,273 527 110 18 6 - - = - 4,823 - 4,823 
TN Lege in| 249 523 914| 1,254 949 438 66 29 - - - - 4,433 = 4,433 
12... 9 143 295 572 952 966 802 267 165 8 - - - 4,171 8 4,179 
13... ti) 58 140 833 648 759 846 435 421 53 o - = 8,645 56 3,701 
14... 4| 34] 67] 147) 367) 463) 546) 422] 633] 114 6 41, perl 2 Bo 121) 2,804 
15... 2 “| 5) «= BS 119] 192) 268) BBB) 447% 14d 10 rie et Pi ae CS 154] 1,493 
16... : 5 Ma Ras 3 EE aia a a Te ts BH 453 99 552 
oe 1 1 1 6 BM cE coe GAL enh a anh ae SBL sve Ol jatar ~ 116 46 162 
19 . i 1 3 2 9 @} -—= 20} 14 1 Lapel 45 16 61 
19. 2 2 2 = “ 1 4 3 6 ipod : 3 14 1 15 
20% se se 1 Dhue 3 2 1 Abo le eee 5 5 10 
218, - 2 - 2 - - 1 2 - ~ - 5 2 of 
Total 632] 9,996] 5,903) 5,569] 5,486] 4,062) 3,126) 1,557) 1,977) 453 46 i) - | 38,308 508| 38,816 
aa ic Sef ss tad En ill Nal ets bev al tii ik oe uke om aly a hee Game a hacen pape aoe aes ne 
41.—Saskatchewan ‘City Schools, 1923—Ecoles des ‘cités de la Saskatchewan, 1923 
Kinder- 
garten Elementary Grades—Degrés secondaires 
— Total 
Age Ecole 
mater- I II III IV V VI Vip VIII Ds 
nelle 
Aa Me pen ttaes eke Nets Noten 57| - - - ~ - - - - - - 57 
[GRP AS) MBAs nr Stain Aine 242 42 - - - = - = - - 284 
Gis sccclel = Cuomtis ahs fs slepuyeke onein 515 1,629 40 - - - - _ = - 2,184 
1 ooh ten Ate Mis Sk re dR - 2,046 731 78 1 - - - - - 2,856 
Cas ee Rimes eae See hee, - 723 1,510 693 75 5 - ~ - - 3,005 
LO ah Saree 6 RES Et Sf St - 227 682 1,245 599 161 15 - - - 2,929 
LO ei Meh: te eters Sere cee ~ 64 202 652 940 569 172 6 - - 2,605 
| ER Ae Sem ere TORE eee - 29 67 208 592 708 483 153 41 ~ 2,281 
Ler ae Stee eee es - 12 82 121 270 521 610 390 222 - 2,178 
DE Pry oane Senn dts, SAE EEL. chee - 12 18 49 122 281 437 469 472 - 1,860 
1 OSE 28 dl Sea cla spiced - 6 11 32 50 120 218 316 482 - 1,235 
WS ied sceheoe ot eo ee Eon ~ 4 3 19 17 51 96 134 309 1 634 
UD erase ah Forster ate = 1 2 9 3 5 25 42 102 - 189 
Leo a teciok ite cain ae aos - - - 4 2 - 4 9 35 1 55 
Bh his eee saree ieee eye - ~ 1 1 2 1 2 5 10 - 22 
QL ick oc te eird ehte fete ere = = = 1 - - - 1 - - 2 
QOD isheisie okt Teil o scale SEERA ore = = - - - - 1 - 1 - 2 
4 | ena NPI an 3 cl Re - - - - 1 ~ 1 1 3 - 6 
ABE Raat decane S14) (45705|4 339290) les OIE 12.674) 024221 Gee O64 1, O26) eeGd 2| 22,385 


1Evidently young children just beginning, not real Kindergarten pupils. 
1#}videmment jeunes commengants, mais non éléves des écoles maternelles. 
Includes earlier ages—Y compris éléves plus jeunes. 

3Includes later ages—Y compris éléves plus vieux. 

4Axclusive of secondary schools for which see table 77. 

4Ne comprend pas écoles secondaires. Voir tableau 77. 
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Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade—Répartition des éléves par age et par degré 
42.—Saskatchewan Town Schools, i923—KEcoles des villes de la Saskatchewan, en 1923 
Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
Ts — Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 
Ele- 
Age men- | Secon- 
tary dary 
Ki I II Ill PV V Vi DML VLE ae x ol EXIT —_ _ Total 
Elé- | Secon- 
men- | daires 
taires 

42.. - 3 - - = = = = = = = =- = 3 - 3 
Bh. U 164 = = = = = = = = = = = 171 - 171 
6). 23) 1,443 77 3 - - - = = = = = = 1,546 - 1, 546 
Wee 2| 1,487 625 118 7 - - - - - 7 = = 2, 239 - 2,239 
8... if 651 961 613 91 ri - - - - = - = 2,324 - 2,324 
OF. ~ 240 535 910 511 122 6 1 ~ - - = - 2,325 - 2,325 
108... = 77 213 536 839 489 108 2 7 1 - - - 2,201 1 Date 
TUS... - 26 75 219 509 665 357 59 35 10 = - = 1, 945 10 1,955 
ips - 21 49 112 314 475 595 199 181 40 2 - - 1, 946 42 1, 988 
lage = 12 19 58 142 250 403 300 355 184 29 it - 1, 539 214 1, 753 
1423 = 8 8 31 67 135 287 206 383 296 140 14 - 1,125 450 1,575 
OWE - - 4 6 18 47 114 102 282 323 218 94 6 573 641 1, 214 
LGRse.. = 2 1 4 9 10 33 41 131 191 221 192 20 231 624 855 
Rl eee - = - 2 2 3 3 6 4] 81 130 175 19 Yi 405 462 
od Se et - ce = - = 1 1 10 23 56 131 15 12 225 237 
19). Sra: - = = 1 = 1 = 1 1 3) 13 70 11 4 99 103 
A ae = = = - - - 1 2 3 18 5 1 28 29 
OTe ye. - = = - 1 = 1 - = 2 5 27 6 2 40 42 
Total.. 33| 4,134} 2,567} 2,613] 2,510} 2,204] 1,908 918} 1,427) 1, 158 817 722 82) 18,314 2,779] 21,093 


————  -: rvwOO rrr 


43.—Saskatchewan Village Schools, 1923—Ecoles des villages de la Saskatchewan, en 1923 


Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 
Age 

I II ES CLV: V WR a Veale a les x Ds (aah rs UL 
Bey Raters ee 9 = - - - — = = S - - ~ 
Diss oarartee y's eh 47 15 - - - - - - - - - ~ 
Guenther 2,443 126 11 1 - — = - - ~ - - 
VP ccne tes Pe 2,692! 798 182 15 1 - - - - - - - 
Claas Ces & ae 1,305} 1,279) 890} 244 28 2 - - — = _ - 
Chari: Cee Oe 521] 824] 1,227) 848 189 21 4 4 - aS _ = 
1 OR arc AigPe crests: s 229} 354; 829) 1,162} 619) 214 25 13 2 1 - - 
LAR ee lo ate fe oh: 93 164; 392! | 834] 876) 576) 139 96 9 2 - - 
TE ee hecte oo si0.> 39 93) 243) 473) 714) 667) 330] 343 41 8 - - 
iL Sey icete «2s Hp} 45 125} 248] 476} 559] 360; 659] 209 38 - - 
14 ae ny, 19 25 56} 127; 260} 336) 300! 687] 465) 132 17 1 
LO eect ote 5 16 23 49 84 142 183) 487| 533] (291 72 2 
Ih SAB Se apaee 3 3 8 10 16 44 AG ato, oll — 3t2 147 2 
Terese Ruste te F 1 1 2 2 3 13 11 65 139 199 153 7 
Tbe Bele Cont a = - 1 - - 1 - 26 42 86 136 3 
Berea Met ee as x3 = = 1 - 1 - 2 6 14 35 61 - 
Pgh ogee 0 ORO 2 = ‘3 x = = > 3 Ys 11 26 - 
qi NCI OO a = = = = = ee = 6 4 9 31 if 
Total.....| 7,859} 3,743] 3,990} 4,013] 3,267) 2,575] 1,400] 2,614] 1,771] 1,124] 643 16 


Total 
Ele- 
men- | Secon- 
tary dary 
aa —- Total 
Elé- | Secon- 
men- | daires 
taires 
9 - 8) 
492 - 492 
2,581 - 2,581 
3, 688 - 3, 688 
3, 748 - 3, 748 
3, 638 - 3, 638 
3,445 3 3,448 
3,170 11 3,181 
2,902 49 2,951 
2,495 247 2,742 


29,461) 3,554) 33,015 


_ooo err SESS 


1 K—Kindergarten—2 Includes earlier ages.— Includes later ages. 
1 Ecole maternelle.—? Y compris éléves plus jeunes.—* Y compris éléves plus vieux. 
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Distribution of Pupils by Age and Grade—Répartition des éléves par age et par degré 
44.—Sasketchewan Rural Schools, 1923—Kcoles rurales de la Saskatchewan, en 1923 
Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
a —_ Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 
Age Ele- 
: men- | Secon- 
tary dary 
I II III | IV V VI | VII | VIIIT| IX xX Xe MXIT — — Total 
Elé- Secon- 
men- | daires 
taires 
(Eat ear te 72 - - ~ - - - - - - - 72 - 72 
SS Ana eo dons 1, 533 13 ~ - ~ - - - - ~ - 1, 546 - 1, 546 
Le eee ote a7 7,189 420 56 1 - - - = - - - - 7,666 - 7, 666 
TENG - ARS May 5 10, 144] 2,397 754 77 2 - - - ~ - - - 13, 374 - 13, 374 
Baek hee §, 964) 4,062] 2,715 82] 78 38 1 - - - - - 13, 644 - 13, 644 
(1) Se Eee araeat ye 2,812] 3,028) 3,947) 2,587 580 99 9 2 - - - - 13, 064 - 13, 064 
LOM .chhic ee 1,478} 1,791] 3,291] 3,934] 1,863 508 75 20 - - a - 12, 960 - 12, 960 
Me SS ase thete a ote 644 9641 2,022) 3,324] 2,867] 1,470 426 171 3 - - - 11, 888 3} 11,891 
Mo isseosccre peers cee 405 506} 1,172} 2,480} 2,776) 2,186) 1,086 623 37 1 - - 11, 234 pte famed Are 
DBP nacre eects 178 284 713} 1, 631/11, 982} 2,144) 1,528] 1,498 130 14 1 - 9, 958 145] 10,1038 
Ta Es eee 98 162 424] 1,045) 1,443] 1,756] 1,472| 2,127 287 24 4 - 8,527 315 8,842 
LOR Boca hie oe 24 36 138 304 553 699 803] 1,390 311 71 11 - 3, 947 393 4,340 
OS ivece cere es 8 17 30 71 102 198 288 496 209 70 12 - 1, 160 291 1,451 
Gs bcc titneee : 6 3 7 13 36 55 71 161 84 55 20 - 352 159 511 
Seg 5S Mert 3 2 1 7 2 13 17 45 49 14 18 - 100 81 181 
OT ea his Aum oe 2 2 1 2 1 iv 38 17 12 8) 5 ~ 35 26 61 
71 | aS a= Ogee Pe = - 4 2 3 1 8 7 6 3 = 20 16 36 
74) PRN aes 3 ar 5 1 2 - - 4 - 8 4 2 38 - 20 9 29 
Totalixen 30, 567/13, 688|15, 273|16, 301|12, 297) 9,145) 5,730} 6, 566} 6,133 266 aa - | 109, 567 1, 476} 111, 048 
Wrclassttied cs] acs Bsscss| cioocorte Wonseteteca'l tretave te itrtaus a teve'L lets oe wi] veiw selouel | eteterate alll atone terol io: sicie yall ecaveustatel|letmtete merci ivetareietercts/] etemtetereteme nets 43 
45.—Saskatchewan Consolidated Schools, 1923—Kcoles Centralisées de la Saskatchewan, 1923 
Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
_ — Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 
Age Ele- 
menu- | Secon- 
tary dary 
I II IgGs) By V VIG) VIE) Vie LX xs XG sae Ue _ — Total 
Elé- | Secon- 
men- | daires 
taires 
(A a Aer eee 1 - - - - ~ - - - - - - 1 ~ 1 
OR Mea ea ane 67 2 ~ - - - - - - - ~ - 69 - 69 
Os Seat SF 304 14 3 - ~ - - - = - - - eal - 321 
Bitte s.cdche aes 320 125 31 ~ ~ - - - - = - - 476 - 476 
Biss ot clthe-ole.s 114 148 121 33 4 = - = ~ - - ~ 420 - 420 
OM xe oe cleans o.8 21 74 174 94 34 2 - - - - - - 399 - 399 
LOL AE « copetat es 15 24 100 164 84 25 5 1 - - - - 418 - 418 
1 Oa ee re) al 3 10 85 91 115 80 30 25 1 - - - 889 ] 390 
1 DP see 2 3 14 38 63 didi 44 40 4 - - - 281 4 285 
as Sa 9S eee 2 = 6 18 46 54 48 74 él 4 - - 248 35 283 
14s Seen), 2 2 1 7 17 29 55 77 65 24 2 - 190 91 281 
10, DOSS = 1 2 if 8 17 21 65 81 42 14 - 115 137 252 
16. tose. & - - 1 1 2 5 5 20 55 4] 23 - 34 119 153 
BSR SRR - - - - - 3 3 14 17 ail 18 - 20 66 86 
pL Pieters See se = = = = = = = 4 9 15 28 2 4 54 58 
Os. pile tate o9 - - - = 1 - - - 2 5 14 1 1 22 23 
YA aes ae rele - - - - - - - 1 - 2 3 1 1 6 7 
yO Forages urtrar ye - - - - - = - = 1 1 3 - - 5 5 
otals, .c: 851 403 488 447 374 292 211 321 266 165 105 4 3,387 540 3,927 


1 Includes earlier ages.—? Includes later ages. 
1 Y compris éléves plus jeunes.—? Y compris éléves plus vieux. 
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4.—AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY SEX 
4.—REPARTITION DES ELEVES PAR SEXE 


46.—State Controlled and Private Schools in Canada: Distribution of 627,602 Boys by Age and Grade, 1923 
46.—Ecoles sous le controle administratif et privées au Canada: Répartition de 627,602 garcons par age et par degré 


en 1923 
Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
—_ — Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 
Age | 1 Elemen-jSecon- 
= a ‘ tary | dary 
mee I II III IV V 2 MP2 Gl | 2.8 WF Ds) Mol | XLT — — Total 

EMP E}lémen-|Secon- 

"ai ae taires |daires 
42... 412 113 - - - - - ~ - - - = 525 - 525 
DES: 6, 226 7,827 48 3 ~ - - - - - - ~ —| 14,104 = 14, 104 
Hee 5,630] 40,598] 2,485 91 0) 2 - - - - - - - | 48,815 —| 48,815 
aRe 1,503) 48, 264/17, 145] 2,486 526 18 1 - - - - ~ ~ 64, 943 - | 64,943 
8... 619] 22,909}26,171/13,030} 5,099 750 37 1 - = ~ - —| 68,616 - | 68,616 
OF: 291 9, 88817, 532/18, 546]13, 673] 5,468 915 90 1 - ~ - — | 66,399 66,399 
10... 44) 4,492) 9, 146/14, 522/17, 528/13, 219] 4,901 980 143 8 - - — | 64,975 8] 64,983 
11h oar 26 2,052) 4,375] 8, 367/13, 376]16, 183}10, 753} 4,606] 1,342 155 3 - - 61,078 158; 61, 236 
ere 17 1,234) 2,315] 4,781] 9,020]13, 484/13, 867] 9,373) 5,491 982 101 8 — | 59,582! 1,091! 60,673 
Lis 5 890] 1,256] 2,652] 5,302] 9,172|1i, 496/11, 254)11, 235) 3,555 704 71 —| 53,262} 4,330) 57,592 
otal ane 
7-13. 2,505) 84, 729177, 938]64, 384/64, 524/58, 289/41, 970)26, 304/18, 212! 4,700) 808 79 — | 438,855! 5,587) 444, 442 
14. ... 4 233 686] 1,379] 2,955) 5,389] 7,973) 9,405}13 4792) 6,180) 2,382 451 11] 41,816} 9,024) 50,840 
Loe ~ 90 311 669] 1,167] 2,276] 3,653] 5,060} 9,601) 6,067} 3,929} 1,584 137| 22,827)11,717| 34,544 
16.22; - 45 52 127 398 705) 1,130) 1,754] 4,044) 3,492) 3,505] 2,854) 412 8, 255]10, 263) 18,518 
AP ; al 13 10 26 41 81 236} 409] 1,079} 1,286) 1,982] 2,690 757 1,896) 6,715] 8,611 
ota ——_— |——— - | — | ——— — | —— -} —-——- 
14-17. 5 381] 1,059] 2,201] 4,561} 8, 451/12, 992]16, 628/28, 576/17, 025/11, 798} 7,579] 1,317) 74,794)37, 719} 112,518 
183 - 8 8 4 11 20 32 76} 280) 399 706| 1,713 722 439] 3,590} 4,029 
193.. ~ 9 3 7 11 14 26 30 113 238 469| 1,394} 860 213} 2,961 3,174 
Total] 14,778] 133, 665/81, 541166, 690/69, 116]66, 776/55, 020/43, 038]47, 121/22, 362/13, 831/10, 765) 2,899] 577, 745|49,857| 627,602 


47.—State controlled and Private Schools in Canada: Distribution of 620,005 Girls by Age and Grade, 1923 
47.—Ecoles sous le contréle administratif et privées au Canada: Répartition de .20,005 filles par Age et par degré 


en 1923 

Elementary Grades—Degrés élémentaires Secy. Gr.—Deg. sec. Total 

Elemen-);Secon- 

Age ee ae 7 tary | dary 

maa if sal III TV V VE Vili PV i ex x a of — — Total 

EMP Elémen-|Secon- 

a taires |daires 
42., 398 134 ~ 1 - - - - ~ - - 533 - 533 
Oe 6,963} 7,825 64 6 1 - - - - - - - -| 14,859 -| 14,859 
Ga: 5,371] 38,210) 3,050} 190 8 3 - - ~ - - -—| 46,832 -| 46,832 
(ee 1,429] 38,793]18,801] 3,317) 657 37 - - - ~ - - -| 638,034 - | 63,034 
Ses 535| 18, 916}25,066]14, 628) 6,100} 1,022 70 4 - = - - -—| 66,354 - | 66,354 
Oe. 227 7, 724/15, 150}19, 512}15, 024) 6,765) 1,055 265 14 - - - - 65,691 - 65, 691 
LOPe: 48 3,562] 7, 045/12, 534]17, 515)14, 805) 5,886) 1,686 184 6 1 - - 63, 265 7 63, 272 
Ads; 241 1,515) 3,169] 6, 552/11, 936116, 650/12, 383) 5,922) 1,647] 187 6 ~ -| 59,798 193} 59,991 
Waa 3 898} 1,632] 3,548] 7, 173]11, 701)14, 535}10, 758} 6,836} 1,323 124 4 - | 57,084! 1,451) 58,535 
ree 8 554] 789) 1,751) 3,827] 7,289]10, 912]11, 493}13, 260) 4,460) 968 87 -—| 49,883] 5,515) 55,398 
ota S| |] _ | aioe ey i_qcrsiy—oq_ ir__-_[_—_—\cri—_|\e—— 
7-13. 2,074| 71, 962/71, 607|61, 842/62, 232/58, 269]44, 841/30, 141/21, 941) 5,976) 1,099 91 - | 425,109) 7,166) 432,275 
14... i 162] 372) 844] 2,031] 3,886] 6,401) 8, 291/15, 264] 7,986] 3,313] 579 16| 37,258}11,894| 49,152 
15... 6 53 146] 331! 656] 1,467) 2,685) 4,117/10,082| 7,712) 5,399] 2,176} 1438] 19,493)15,480) 34,923 
Gees - 18 32 58 177| = 391 758| 1,418] 4,377) 4,477| 5,074! 3,883] 539)  7,229/13,973} 21,202 
Hess - 5 ) 24 37 55 779 338] 1,171) 1,817} 2,946} 4,005 825 1,818] 9,593) 11,411 
ota ———$ | |_—_] _ (i qryr oqo _-_—i—cr_o_—_-e—_—\——_—\—_ | > — 
14-17 13 238 559] 1,257] 2,901] 5,799] 9, 973)14, 164/30, 894/21, 992/16, 732/10, 643) 1,523) 65,798)50,890} 11,668 
18k. - 8 1 4 12 16 27 83} 328} 577) 1,195] 2,499} 740 479] 5,011] 5,490 
193... 7 2 9 6 6 17 23 101} 288! 569) 1,627; 673 1 WGN iu 7 pace BABYS 
Total] 15,019] 118, 384/75, 283/63, 309]65, 160/64, 093|54, 858/44, 411/53, 264/28, 833/19, 595/14, 860] 2,936) 553, 781/66, 224) 620,005 


1 K.=Kindergarten—E.M.=Ecole maternelle: K.P.=Kindergarten Primary—E.M.P.=Ecole maternelle primaire. 
‘Includes earlier ages—Y compris éléves plus jeunes. # Includes later ages—Y compris éléves plus vieux. 
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48.—Prince Edward Island Schools: Distribution by Age and Grade, 1923 
48.—Ecoles de ’Hle du Prince-Edouard: Répartition par age et par degré, 1923 


Boys—GaARgoNns 


Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
— —_ Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 
Age Elemen-| Secon- 
tary dary 
I II III IV Vv Wal | WARE HAYIRBN |, Vex x XT POX — — Total 
Elémen-| Secon- 
taires | daires 
Narsesde ea eweate 124 4 1 - - - - - - - - = 129 - 129 
(a site| ARCS 457 49 12 = 2 _ - - - - - 520 = 520 
(Abobsehantye 483 193 48 11 1 ~ - - - - - ~ 736 - 736 
bab cL Are ea ten ee 331 259 133 75 20 2 - - - - - - 820 - 820 
8 Ae ce eR 160 217 196 180 59 26 5 - - - - - 843 - 843 
LO iaevaryateteretexct: 80 115 250 218 172 62 15 1 - - - - 913 = 913 
We co oe oi a 44 56 137 204 206 140 59 20 2 - - - 866 2 868 
1 ee ee ave etortontce: 32 33 71 140 218 232 105 67 18 2 - = 898 20 918 
oie. nye uen ty: 9 23 40 93 180 204 150 118 32 18 - = 817 50 867 
50 AAs Ae ee me ge 8 2 19 39 98 138 160 148 80 26 - = 612 106 718 
1a) oie SB ae 1 ] 3 10 44 60 118 173 76 53 2 - 410 131 541 
i Gites ictece stele - = 2 a 17 28 57 89 84 62 1 - 200 147 347 
LET yttshaticys - - - 3 4 5 16 36 30 41 - = 64 71 135 
heehee pels ave - - - - - - Za 11 6 13 - - 13 19 32 
1 ORs brent t: - - - - - 1 - 3 - 3 ~ - 4 3 7 
PADDY ame te tla he - ~ - ~ - - - - - - - - ~ - - 
PAST Ue eee — = - = = = 1 3 - 1 = - 4 1 5 
AL OGalisar 1,729 952 912 980} 1,021 898 688 669 828 219 38 - 7,849 550 8, 399 
49.—Prince Edward Island Schools: Distribution by Age and Grade, 1923 
49.—Kcoles de I’Ile du Prince-Edouard: Répartition par Age et par degré, en 1923 
GIRLS—F ILLES 
Elementary Grades Secondary Grades Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 
Age Elemen-} Secon- 
tary dary 
I II III IV V VilovteV Lie) VUE) IX xX DGD UF — — Total 
Elémen-} Secon- 
taires | daires 
DE ese vue aie divs 123 1 1 - - - - - - - - _ 125 - 125 
Oates stewie: 409 4] 15 2 1 - - - =- = - = 468 - 468 
(fe) AE EN Sea Nee 434 192 2 16 2 = - - - - - = 726 - 726 
Sie oie eke seis Sie 229 264 172 84 29 1] 4 - - ~ - - 793 - 793 
OR asatelarete ciate 98} 190) 219 188 91 36 5 - ~ - - - 827 - 827 
peers ee See A 28 86 154 218 ial 72 29 4 - - - - 762 - 762 
MALS favs e oles ole tece 19 41 105 143 200 157 81 oP; 1 - - — 768 1 769 
Laie ian alanis c's 4 11 55 103 168 220 153 73 16 3 - = 791 19 810 
RT aes Ace 4 11 19 54 91 159 165 135 52 12 - - 632 64 696 
Re Stee Raa 2 2 14 20 56 89 157 161 112 51 ~ - 505 163 668 
BAS ck Melber eee - 1 3 9 22 45 106 133 114 108 5 - 317 227 544 
LGR tole te = 2 - 2 8 18 49 72 92 118 3 - 150 213 363 
Ie ca Bint - - - - 3 5 9 ol 33 65 ~ - 48 98 146 
LS cathe =: Reh te - a = = 1 2 4 8 16 27 - = 17 43 60 
ThE ey ae Se 2 1 = = = ~ = 1 2 3 6 = - 3 8) 12 
PAN Bae Siem OO Norae oe = = = = - = - 1 2 - - - 3 3 
Dat Ser lesee ak - - - - - - - - - - - - - ~ 
Total..... 1,351 842 839 839 843 814 763 641 440 392 8 es 6, 932 840 Datie 


1 Includes earlier ages—Y compris éléves plus jeunes. ? Includes later ages—Y compris éléves plus vieux. 
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50.—Nova Scotia Schools: Distribution by Age and Grade 
50.—Kcoles de la Nouvelle-Ecosse: Répartition par age et par degré 
Boys—Garcons, 1923 


3—3—6—60606—e—e————wama@weeS=ooONmmSSSSsSSmmmm 


Elementary Grades—Degrés élémentaires Sec. Grades—Deg. sec. Total 


Age |RSS ———_—— 
I (a)! | I (b)4y IT III | IV Vv Vy peVI BV IIE | TEX, x XI | XII, Elém./| Sec. Total 
42. 74 1 = = = a = = = = Fe i = 75 = 75 
5... 1,124; 108 23 2 ie - - - = = a = = 1,257 = 1,257 
Gia) 2,400} 993) 246 30 6 = - = = = = = = 3,675 = 3,675 
TJ. 1,760) 2,064) 1,149} 299 36 6 1 - - = = = ~ 5,315 - 5,315 
orn 770} 1,830] 1,823] 1,004] 237 4] 5 - - = = = = 5,710 = 5,710 
Shoe 294} 1,111] 1,685) 1,651} 870] 245 40 4 - = = = - 5,900 = 5,900 
10% 126; 561) 1,109) 1,552) 1,551) 761 221 39 8 2 - - - 8,928 2! 5,930 
1 62} 283} 627) 1,145) 1,492] 1,219} 603} 183 47 17 - - - 5,661 17} 5,678 
12s 46] 163) 309) 729) 1,109} 1,276] 1,127] 512} 233 67 7 2 = 5,504 76; 5,580 
Nop Re 24, 103; 207) 436) 754] 1,087] 1,104} 878] 534] 220 24 - - 5,127 244) 5,371 
14... 9 56} 116) 226; 463 728} 782] 852) 882] 520| 116 14 1) 4,114 651) 4,765 
15... 7 20 57} 131) 220) 390] © 488} 561) 775) 750! 320 85 9 2,649) 1,164) 3,813 
16°. 5 12 17 33 70} 130 195} 262} 382) 541) 418] 214 Sol LOOlE We QOGI pay ote 
Nie = 2 2 9 11 26 44 09) 136) 223) 254) 189 72 290 738} 1,028 
1835 = 2 3 = 3 2 4 22 20 57} 116} 147 71 56 391 447 
Toe = = = - = 2 - 1 2 20 37 66 27 5 150 155 
20... = = = - 1 oe 1 = 2 3 ) 13 11 4 36 40 
213, = = 1 5 = 1 1 = 2 12 14 12 3 40 43 


Total} 6,701] 7,310) 7,373] 7,248] 6,823] 5,913] 4,616] 3,374] 3,021| 2,429 1,813} 744) 236) 52,379) 4,715) 57,094 
a ES eM NR ei a NE 


51—Giris—F ies, 1923 


42 82 6 = 1 = = - - - = - = - 89 = 89 
Des NWN onay) 29 5 & 3 = = > = oS - = 1,358 = 1,358 
Ge 2,327) 1,043} 341] 105 3 2 - - - ~ = - = 3,821 = 3,821 
es 1,568) 1,845) 1,237] 436 54 7 = = = = ~ - - 5,147 = 5,147 
8.. 595} 1,468) 1,846} 1,163] 358 79 4 1 = = = = - 5,514 = 5,514 
9... 199} 802) 1,435) 1,692} 1,042) 331 80 9 4 a _ - - 5,594 = 5,594 
10... 114; 382) 813) 1,408) 1,550] 988] 308 65 14 = - = = 5,642 - 5,642 
1s. 50} 181) 458) 923) 1,399] 1,363} 818] 287 79 12 - - - 5,558 12; 5,570 
LP ae 33} 123; 238) 500} 913) 1,319] 1,248] 750] 336 84 4 = - 5,460 88} 5,548 
1sce 15 54} 131) 255) 527) 888] 1,140] 1,016} 776] 309 47 2 = 4,802 358} 5,160 
145.2 12 24 60} 120; 261; 513| 768} 846) 1,055) 718] 225 19 - 3,659 962) 4,621 
133. 4 10 19 31 105} 223) 356) 552) 804] 969] 560} 133 7] 2,104) 1,669) 3,773 
16... 1 i 8 17 25 74; 113; 220) 434) 711) 730) 340 34 893 1,815) 2,708 
ees 1 1 4 6 10 14 22 63} 146] 369) 573] 393 63 267) 1,398) 1,665 
18... 1 1 = = 2 3 6 12 30; 109) 255) 271 77 55 712 767 
192 = 1 c 1 2 2 if 5 8 23 (eal ress bila 40 20 249 269 
20... ze = = = “= = 1 3 8 15 28 13 4 64 68 
213.. = = = 1 = 1 2 = = 4 9 24 9 4 46 50 


Total} 6,174] 6,094] 6,619] 6,664] 6,251| 5,807] 4,866] 3,827] 3,689] 3,316! 2,493 1,824) 243} 49,991| 7,373) 57,364 


a Ne) ae a 


52.—New Brunswick Schools‘—Ecoles du N ouveau- Brunswick? 


Boys—Garoons, 1923 


G2 erste ce 1,510} 208 = = a = ee = = = = 1,725 - 1,725 
Tone ee 969} 851) 164 if = = = = _ - - = 1; 991 = 1,991 
Siar. ch ewe 482} 716} 653; 150 13 = = = - - - — 2,014 = 2,014 
SIO ae an 225) 411) 654) 553] 134 9 = = - - - - 1,986 = 1,986 
LOR ees oii 103; 238) 479) 690} 475) 106 12 = - - - = 2,103 = 2,103 
Tiber We Seb ice a: 55| 157| 319] 439) 524) 345 69 4 - - - - 1,912 = 1,912 
TZ. toe. bine 2 41 79} 212) 374) 441} 441 347 64 2 - - - 1,999 2; 2,001 
LENS po ae 16 47; 115) 201; 324). S87). Bab . 271 29 5 1 = 1,726 35} 1,761 
Ah states acess « 14 47) R10} 201) , 290)» SI6I", 3271". 144 38 2 = 1,312 184; 1,496 
WORD sb settee = 2 2 7 39 70} 141 190} 238} 233) 142 35 1 689 411 1,100 
LO Rage step 2 1 = 1 12 20 37 C8) a ed) 188)» 117 75 2 276 379 655 
fan he ets! = 2 = S 2 7 11 36 74 58 60 9 58 201 259 
Sh a </s obests * = = = = 1 = 2 4 22 18 26 3 7 69 76 
DO ibs PIE. 5 = = = 1 1 ) = 1 7 3 9 2 3 21 24 
I ky os teehels = = a = = = 1 = 1 4 2 - 1 ff 8 
NS ire as abet = i = ae > ce = 1 - 2 2 i 1 5 6 
otal, ...< 3,411) 2,725) 2,658] 2,576} 2,206] 1,763] 1,391] 1,073} 697| 387] 212 18} 17,803) 1,314) 19,117 


a a a an a 2 ee Se ae oe 


1 (a) Those enrolled for the first time.—Eléves commencants. 

1 (b) Those repeating after a previous first enrolment.—Eléves plus d’une année dans le degré. 
2 Includes earlier ages.—Y compris éléves plus jeunes. 

3 Includes later ages.—Y compris éléves plus vieux. 

4 Includes graded schools only—Y compris les écoles a classe unique seulement. 
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53.—New Brunswick Schools!: Distribution by Age and Grade 
53.—Kcoles de la Nouveau-Brunswick!: Répartition par age et par degré 


Girts—F mes, 1923 


Elementary Grades—Degrés élémentaires Sec. Grades—Deg. sec. Total 
Age ee ee 
r I II JiI | IV Vv Vi PivVili Vola TEX x XI | XII | Hlém.) Sec. Total 

ORD hos see 1,455] 183 9 - - - ~ - = - - - 1,647 - 1,647 
Which dk be 855} 907) 184 20 - - - - ~ - - - 1,966 ~ 1,966 
Ore ate sk he Been 397 740 770 172 13 2 - - - - - - 2,094 - 2,094 
18 | Ee Sia 189 417 707 666 186 8 - - - - - - 2 ie - 2,418 
CR OO ae eee 90 197 398 606 496 148 18 - - ~ - - 1,953 - 1,953 
Di ees chee’. 38 88 222 440 597 390 143 5 - - - - 1,923 - 1,923 
pe ee Se 23 45 147 290 436 509 445 82 6 - - - 1,977 6 1,983 
4 (248 0. Cee AS OE 10 25 i 165 268 400 487 384 43 4 - - 1,812 47 1,859 
TAR Se oe Where: 1 6 34 72 128 249 365 433 203 54 2 - 1,288 259 1,547 
LOA ice ucts - 5 7 15 63 100 202 364 343, 169 42 5 756 559 12316 
TOR atic a ctaeers 2 2 1 2 3 10 2 64 188 261 203 131 7 297 602 899 
Af a8 OM cs ae 1 - - 1 5 4 14 5a 12 107 92 9 79 329 408 
eR es of - = - = 1 2 6 10 36 49 20 3 19 115 134 
11s OOP Se bs eee - = = - - = 1 4 6 5 4 5 alts 20 
IE Sin AEE Stee = = = = = = = 1 - 3 1 - 1 4 a] 
HUGH, 1. 2.25) eta a - - - - - - - - 3 1 - - - 4 4 
Totaling cs 3,061| 2,614] 2,553) 2,450} 2,203) 1,839 1,745) 1,525) 1,022 595 299 241 17,990 1,940} 19,930 


Ee 


54.—Ontario Schools: Distribution by Age and Grade 
54.—Ecoles de POntario: Répartition par age et par degré 


Boys—Garoons, 1923 


————————————— nnn 


Elementary Grades—Degrés élémentaires Sec. Grades—Deg. sec. Total 

Age | K‘and 

K.P 
— II OGG) AY V Vile Ville) V Ulitao x XI | XII | Elém. | Sec. | Total 

E.M.P 
42.0... 376 - - - - - - ~ - - - - - 376 - 376 
Dae cao. 5,854] 4,595 - - - - - - - - - - -— | 10,449 -| 10,449 
Biss seis 4,565|21,167| 1,438 - - - - ~ - - - - -| 27,170 -— | 27,170 
The cee 1,024]19,853] 9,893] 1,058) 404 11 - - ~ - - - — | 32,248 -| 32,243 
Sie. cine 357] 9,366]13,544| 5,949) 3,629) 599 27 1 - - - - -| 33,472 — | 33,472 
Dore cet 188] 3,740] 8,679] 7,290] 7,574] 4,088] 698 68 ~ ~ - - woe aoD — | 32,325 
LO ose: - 1,656 4,103] 5,514] 7,495] 8,187] 3,613 817 108 5 - - -—} 31,493 5} 31,498 
1b tenet - 676| 1,875| 2,969] 4,941] 8,316] 6,640) 3,566) 994 117 3 - — | 29,977) 120) 30,097 
1eeneaes ~ 419} 954] 1,631] 3,071] 6,155] 7,239] 6,186) 3,913) 731 78 4 — | 29,568! 813] 30,381 
ASic carne - 472| 456] 791] 1,658] 3,988] 5,278] 6,410) 7,215] 2,476) 555 60 -— | 26,268] 3,091} 29,359 
14 saieees ~ - 295| 405] 865] 1,978] 3,474] 4,890] 8,298] 3,685] 1,650} | 374 8| 20,205] 5,717) 25,922 
US AP One - - 154| 235) 359] 837] 1,461] 2,225) 5,149] 2,935) 2,210) 1,146 69}; 10,420! 6,360) 16,780 
MGZeece: - - - - 189} 298} 472 742) 2,146] 1,317] 1,652) 1,798} 251 3,847) 5,018] 8,865 
VW Brea - - - - - - 97; 167) 436). 382) 773) 1,631) 418 700] 3,204; 3,904 
1S. cence - - - - - - - - 109 85| . 253! 960) 445 109] 1,743 1,852 
193.0525 - = = - - - ~ - - 35 92} 622] 487 — | 1,236 1,236 


Total..| 12,364/61,944/41, 391/25, 842/30, 185/34, 457/28 ,999|25,072|28,368]11,768| 7,266 6,595) 1,678) 288,622 27,307} 315,929 


ed 


55—GIrRLS—F Imes, 1923 


i a ee 


BS a wise 377 a .— = = = = = = = = = = 377 = 377 
Dene ase 6,594! 4,523 = = = = = = = = = = =) 117 <i" LigaTy 
(Wesaciae 4 ,345|20,063) 1,650 = = = = = = = = = - | 26,058 - | 26,058 
(error 915|17,723|10,795| 1,487] 463 24 = = = = = = - | 31,357 - | 31,357 
Sue a's 268| 7,758|12,769| 6,556] 4,188} 803 44 11 = = = - — | 32,397 - | 32,397 
Quist ys. 131} 2,703 7,276 7,977) 8,027) 5,031} 810) 235 5 = - = -— | 32,195 - | 32,195 
UV eset — | 1,127| 3,097| 4,717| 7,340] 9,085] 4,282] 1,465) 130 4 = ~ —| 31,243 4) 31,247 
Dae ale = 470| 1,243] 2,204} 4,064] 8,131] 7,511) 4,604) 1,236) 156 4 = - | 29,463} 160} 29,623 
sae = 290| 658] 1,184) 2,308] 4,545) 7,162} 6,905) 4,805) 1,001) 103 1 - | 27,857] 1,105] 28,962 
ils Soe os 247| 284) 514] 1,100] 2,872} 4,817] 6,074] 8,125] 2,984) 782 50 - | 24,033) 3,786) 27,819 
1 ae = = 136| 257| 568} 1,442] 2,644) 3,840] 8,791] 4,542) 2,251) 442 8| 17,678] 7,243] 24,921 
LDeciseas = = 70| 122) 192} 461] 1,011} 1,551) 5,285} 3,386) 2,850) 1,479 79| 8,692) 7,794) 16,486 
Ws ooae = = = = 69| 167] 296] 432] 2,169] 1,486] 2,086] 2,237; 294) 3,133) 6,103) 9,236 
Litre = = = = 7 = 73 84, 519} 477; 969) 2,115) 487 676| 4,048] 4,724 
TS cevicte = = = = rz = = = 157| 110; 319) 1,151} 392 157) 1, 972s 25129 
198... = = oS = oe > = = = 54| 140} 601) 264 — | 1,059} 1,059 
Total..| 12,630/54, 904/37, 968/24, 968|28,319/32,561/28 ,650|25,201|31,222|14,200| 9,474) 8,076] 1,524] 276,433|33,274| 309,707 


1 Includes graded schools only.—Y compris les écoles 4 classe unique seulement. 

2 Includes earlier ages—Y compris éléves plus jeunes. 

3 Includes later ages—Y compris éléves plus vieux. 

« K=Kindergarten—Ecole maternelle. K.P.= Kindergarten Primary—Ecole maternelle primaire. 
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56.—Manitoba Schools: Distribution by Age and Grade, 1923 
56.—Kcoles de Manitoba: Répartition par Age et par degré, en 1923 
Boys—Gargons 


Elementary Grades Secondary Grades 
— — Total 
Degrés élémentaires Degrés secondaires 

Age Fades Elemen-} Secon- 
& Ret tary dary Total 

apa I II IiI | IV Vi VOVIe be Vi VIL ide x XI XII Elémen-| Secon- 

halle taires | daires 
§1 79| 411 2 - - - - ~ - ~ - - - 492 - 492 
6 164} 3,398 77 10 2 - - - - - - - - 3,651 - 3,651 
7 112} 3,882 999 138 - = - = - - = - 5,140 - 5,140 
71| 2,289) 2,275 948 122 2 2 - - - - - - 5,709 - 5,709 
9 28) 1,012] 1,742] 1,818 768 99 28 1 - - - - = 5,496 ~ 5,496 
10 19| 467) 1,050] 1,657) 1,628) 668} 155 11 7 - - - ~ 5,662 - 5, 662 
11 11 219 485 977| 1,509] 1,274 571 83 44 1 - - - 5,173 1 5,174 
12 8 127 304 571) 1,065) 1,295) 1,061 330 231 36 3 2 - 4,992 41 5,033 
13 4 55 138 333 600 867} 1,046 652 618 158 19 5 - 4,313 182 4,495 
14 4 28 73 144 330 539 702 591 779 407 112 20 - 3,190 539 3,729 
15... - 7 17 66 132 199 277 367 575 444 257 75 - 1,640 776 2,416 
16.. - 5 9 ifs 26 50 85 104 204 261 294 172 3 500 730 1,230 
1 Bg i 1 1 4 5 10 16 21 77 104 202 166 7 136 479 615 
18% ss - - - 1 1 1 10 12 25 30 70 131 10 50 241 291 
10%. - - ~ _ 1 1 3 1 5 8 18 69 6 11 101 112 
20... - - - 1 1 1 1 1 4 7 12 46 10 9 ao 84 
212,. - - - 2 = 7) 1 1 2 6 15 36 2 8 59 67 


SS ee ee ee ee OO 


Total 501/11,901} 7,172} 6,687) 6,199} 5,008} 3,958] 2,175) 2,571) 1,462) 1,002) 722 88 /46,172 | 3,224 |49,396 


57.—Manitoba Schools: Distribution by Age and Grade, 1923 
57.—Ecoles de Manitoba: Répartition par Age et par degré, en 1923 
GirRts—FILLEs 


Ola: 65} 437 18 = _ = - = - = - - - 520 - 520 
6.. 139] 3,015) 229 8 = = = = = - = - = 3,391 - 3,391 
les 129) 3,475} 1,182) 168 7 = - = - - - - - 4,961 - 4,961 
Bees 63] 1,985} 2,095} 1,052) 163 9 3 = - - - - - 5,370 - 5,370 
9% 26) 804) 1,450] 1,864) 878) 150 13 6 = = = = - 5,191 - 5,191 
10... 19} 397; 803) 1,413) 1,598) 772) 124 17 2 - - - - 5, 145 - 5,145 
Bi bese 6] 160) 372) 784) 1,379) 1,389} 651) 104 38 4 - - - 4,883 4) 4,887 
1 1 89] 189) 452) 775) 1,270) 1,231) 459) 298 49 - 2 - 4,764 51) 4,815 
13... 1 40 82) 207; 448] 775) 1,063} 699) 745) 245 31 11 - 4,060 287| 4,347 
14... = 24 26 73) 235; 409] 551) 557) 941) 576) 145 29 1} 2,816 751] 3,567 
Lo. e 2 6 12 24 59] 160; 209) 251) 617} 627; 408) 136 1,340) 1,177; 2,517 
16... = 3 3 12 12 32 48 76) 264) 421) 456) 263 14 450} 1,154; 1,604 
Line: = - = 4 3 5 13 21 58] 161) 285) 306 22 104 774 878 
Ses. = 4 = = 2 1 4 4 11 48 94) 241 18 26 401 427 
19... = = = = = = 3 3 9 9 28] 122 6 15 165 180 
20... = = - = = = = 1 = 6 12 41 7 1 66 67 
212... A = - = if - 2 6 8 32 3 3 49 52 


Total 451/10,439] 6,461) 6,061) 5,559] 4,973] 3,913) 2,198) 2,985) 2,152) 1,467) 1,183 77| 48,040} 4,879) 47,919 


58.—Saskatchewan Schools: Distribution by Age and Grade, 1923 
58.—Ecoles de la Saskatchewan: Répartition par age et par degré, 1923 
Boys—GaArgons 


4}, Thee 4c ™ t Bs bs “ 4 si 2s 4 74 * 74 
5 e- Ied 9) a ad 4 s * s 4 “d u 2 Se 963 ay rt, 963 
6.. 286| 6,658] 284, 29 1a 7 H & a z = Bipot zhoRs -| 7,258 
am 1] 8,692| 2,199] 487; 39) - ~ ® & “ z 2 411/418 = 11115418 
ae - | 4,700} 3,976] 2,368) 516; 49 1 eben ae 2 : s ~| 115610 -~| 11,610 
ype - | 2,002] 2,691] 3,740] 2,155] 453/ 70 8 a a a ath "118990 -| 11,120 
10... - | 1,012] 1,462] 2,867| 3,424] 1,692| 439] 50] 15 Ht Ads Z -| 10,961 1] 10,962 
ie -| 478) °729| 1,592] 2,697] 2,539] 1,354) 346] 155} 12] - 2 -| 9,890 12) 9,902 
omy -| 262] 396] 938] 1,914] 2,284] 1,938] 946] 633] 75 oe iF 9.311 731 9,390 
ot -| 117] 225] 540} 1,210] 1,619] 1,839] 1,277] 1,382] 330] 44 aris tee” gtoog 377| 8,586 
14... 3 78| 120} 329] 743) 1,158] 1,427] 1,206] 1,853! 697; 214, 211 -| 6.907 932] 7,839 
15... 7 22} 37] 114| 254] 445| 629) + 681| 1,296) 752} 419] 109] 14 3,478] 1,294) 4,772 
16... S 9] 2) y87i (87h 93-155] 204) ‘4i17| 477] 300|  241| 36 984) 1,153| 2,137 
a == 5 2 71 10} 29 40 59] 142] 193] 256] 272/ 76 294 797| 1,091 
12 § 2 2 1 3 9 9} 11} 52] 84! 110! 190] 64 89 448 537 
19... - 1 2 tl Awe 2 3 Al diet 3\PA46)..4 (BB), 62404)..4 87 26 215 241 
20... < 1, is fe 3 2 3 1 7 s| 16] 33] 25 17 82 99 
217. *. rd = 1 ote Pe 5 1 agai © gs 4 ed a) a 27 129 156 


Total 446/25, 204/12, 154/13, 044/13, 028/10,374) 7,912} 4,794) 5,980) 2,666] 6,522] 1,031} 300} 92,936) 5,519] 98,455 


1Includes earlier years—Y compris éléves plus jeunes. ?Includeslater years—Y compris éléves plus vieux. 
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59.—Saskatchewan Schools: Distribution by Age and Grade 
59.—Ecoles de la Saskatchewan: Répartition par age et par degré 


Giris—Fitss, 1923 
Elementary Grades—Degrés élémentaires Sec. Grades—Deg. sec. Total 


41,, 21 46 > = s = = = = = = - = 67 = 67 
lane 126} 1,093 11 os = = - = os = a = = 1,230 - 1,230 
Giese 252] 6,046} 379 41 1 = = = = = = = = 6,719 = 6,719 
Thee 1) 7,677) 2,352) 645 61 3 - - = - = = —| 10,739 -| 10,739 
St 1} 3,943] 3,836) 2,543) 715 69 4 1 > - - - - 11,112 = | Sulla 
Obes — | 6,798} 2,378} 3,589} 2,390) 599 71 6 5 - - - - | 10,836 - | 10,836 
10... = 836] 1,098] 2,441} 3,451) 1,848} 563 58 25 2 1 - — | 10,320 3} 10,323 
115.3 314) 541) 1,249) 2,562) 2,577) 1,532) 431 195 10 2 - - 9,401 12} 9,413 
I ae = 215} 284) 710) 1,628) 2,202) 2,120) 1,059) 777i. 101 8 - - 8,990 109) 59,099 
BRAN = 108 141} 405} 933) 1,370] 1,704) 1,380) 1,769; 414 67 = - 7,810 481) 8,291 
ae os 53 86} 221} 546). 800) 1,170} 1,088) 2,014) 906) 274 35 2} 5,978 Ve217|) tid ho 
15... = 11 22 72| 138) 290) 422) 541) 1,308) 1,074) 601) 166 14, 2,799} 1,855) 4,654 
Gee = 5 11 14 36 40} 145) 163) 574) 645) 618} 402 64 988 1129) Pcie 
Lies = 2 2 8 10 13 30 38} 181) 283) 389} 450; 102 289} 1,224) 1,513 
Rake = ] 1 2 6 4 8 12 43| 106} 170) 364 99 77 739 816 
gs = 1 = 3 2 1 4 3 11 27 76] = 187 57 25 347 372 
20... = 1 - 1 = 1 = 8 10 25 79 37 11 151 162 
212.. = 1 1 1 = 1 ts 3 8 13) 105 35 7 161 168 


Total 401/22, 151|11, 143}11, 944/12, 470) 9,816) 7,780) 4,780) 6,913] 3,586] 2,244) 1,788] 410) 87,398) 8,028) 95,426 


60.—Alberta Schools—Ecoles de f Alberta 


Boys—Garcons—1923 


51... 120} 327 2 - = = = - - = = - - 449 = 449 
Go. m 536} 3,887) 144 3 = = = = = = = = = 4,570 - 4,570 
FS 352) 5,377| 1,806] 278 20 = = = - = = = = 7,833 - 7,833 
Susu 180} 3,041] 3,480] 1,922} 359 23 = = = me = = = 9,005 = 9,005 
Ord. 74) 1,297} 2,022} 3,104) 1,534) 345 43 3 “= = a = = 8,422 - 8,422 
LOC sae 25} 471) 1,025) 2,117) 2,456] 1,224) 294 29 2 - - - = 7,643 - 7,643 
AY. 2: 15) 231) 480} 1,197) 2,030] 2,036] 1,044; 289 61 4 - > = 7,333 4) 7,337 
12... 9} 142) 235) 610} 1,313] 1,770) 1,766) 875) 306 33 1 = = 7,026 34) 7,060 
Lae) e. 1 91 156} 389) 739] 1,080) 1,597) 1,465) 1,041 193 25 2 = 6,559 220} 6,779 
14s 45 66] 209} 399) 645] 1,141) 1,341) 1,424) 515) 154 14 1 5,270 684} 5,954 
15... 30 42 113 153} 288) 554; 894] 1,348) 760) 362 94 32| 3,422) 1,248) 4,670 


16.3 - 13 13 37 36 95] 154) 275) 657) 562) 456) 220 45} 1,280} 1,283] 2,563 
aie: = 3 3 6 12 8 26 71 174; 230) 336) 244 81 303 891 1,194 
18... = 4 3 2 4 6 7 25 42 90} 148 183 62 93 483 576 
19: = 1 = 1 1 2 5 9 17 29 43 91 51 31 214 245 
Use = 1 = = = - 2 1 11 16 23 44 32 15 115 130 
212. = = = = 1 = 1 1 10 13 26 35 36 13 110 123 


Sis 


Total} 1,312/14,961} 9,427| 9,988] 9,057) 7,522) 6,629) 5,278) 5,093) 2,445) 1,574, 927) 340} 69,267; 5,286] 74,553 


61.—Girits—FInttes—1923 


51... 128} 293 2 - 1 - - ~ - - - - ~ 424 - 424 

6. &- 521] 3,613) 172 8 1 = = - = = = = — 4,315 = 4,315 

ees 343] 4,879) 1,968} 340 23 1 - - _ - = = = 7,554 = 7,554 

ae 146} 2,407] 3,296] 2,167} 379 16 2 — = — = - = 8, 413 = 8,413 

DF 60) 1,078) 1,833) 3,252) 1,667; 348 34 3 _ = — = = 8,275 a 8,275 
10.343 26} 562) 917} 1,892) 2,550} 1,284) 350 22 5 - = - i 7,608 = 7,608 
Lee 18) 2738) 414) 993) 1,855) 2,190] 1,163) 231 59 it - = = 7,196 i 7,197 
12, hte 2} 117; 202) 487) 1,096] 1,662) 1,849) 845) 372 36 = F = 6, 632 36] 6,668 
LB... ff 73) 113} 275) 580; 972) 1,509) 1,518) 1,148) 229 18 1 = 6,195 248} 6,443 
14... 7 44 54, 122} 318} 491} 886} 1,353] 1,669) 647) 167 10 1} 4,944 825) 5,769 
Loy ee 3 21 We 71 142) 233) 442) 866] 1,469) 980) 487 93 24| 3,264) 1,584) 4,848 
16... 2s 5 6 13 28 56} 104) 3874) 641) 704) 676) 276 52} 1,227) 1,708) 2,935 
A Wie ey = 2 4 12 12 24 98) 166) 327) 449) 425 89 318 1,290} 1,608 
Late = = = 2 2 3 3 42 44) 138) 235) 284 75 96 732 828 
ee = = 1 1 1 S 3 4 11 52 62| 142 66 21 322 343 
740 Ree = = _ = = 1 = 1 9 26 27 42 45 11 140 151 
21?.. = - = 2 = = - 2 14 16 24 25 25 18 90 108 


Total) 1,261/13,365) 8,997] 9,629] 8,655) 7,269) 6,369] 5,359] 5,607| 3,156] 2,145) 1,298} 377) 66,511) 6,976) 73,487 


1Includesearlier ages—Y compris éléves plus jeunes. 
2TIncludes later ages—Y compris éléves plus vieux. 
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5.—SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary education, as distinguished from primary education is in all provinces of Canadas 
except in the Catholic school system of Quebec, asomewhat misleading term. In Quebec Catholic 
schools secondary education has a definite meaning, and refers to a system of education extending 
from an early age to the completion of a full course in Arts. Thus in the classical colleges, 
the secondary institutions for Young Ladies and certain other independent secondary schools 
the courses often extend over 8 years and correspond more or less roughly to the entrance work, 
3 years of high schools work and four years of University Arts work in the other provinces. 
The academic training of teachers for primary schools, on the other hand, is done at the primary 
schools and normal schools. The class of academic work done in these includes “secondary” work 
as understood in the other provinces, but is not so called. In the new course of studies this work is 
known as “primary complementary.” The usage here is not radically different from that in 
the other provinces where we find ‘‘Teachers’ (academic) Courses”, and ‘Matriculation Courses”’ 
in the high schools. Indeed in Manitoba secondary schools, until very recently, there were 
found a ‘‘University Course” designed purely for prospective university students, and a ‘Teachers’ 
Course” designed purely for prospective teachers. A link connecting these two was introduced 
at a later date and was known as the ‘Combined Course”. In Quebec this “University Course’’ 
would be known as secondary work, while “teachers’ course’ would now be “primary comple- 
mentary’; in other words primary school continuation. In all provinces this is what 
secondary education really is, for there is no set of secondary schools from which pupils trained 
elsewhere are excluded, provided that they have attained to the standard required. This standard 
may be acquired even in rural one room schools provided the teachers are qualified to teach the 
work. The departmental examinations held near the beginning of July in all provinces, as well 
as the course of study prescribed by the department, standardize the work for each province. 
For example, a pupil trained in a one-room rural school in Nova Scotia might write the depart- 
mental examinations for Grade XI (including university matriculation) on the same subjects and 
side by side with a pupil trained in one of the largest academies; and if the former pupil passed 
the grade as well as the latter he would be equally admitted to Grade XII in that Academy or to 
the first year in Arts in a University. The same applies to all other provinces although in many 
provinces high school work in rural schools may not be carried further than Grade IX or X. 

The different kinds of institutions in which high school work is done in the different provinces 
may be seen in the following table. The comparative number of pupils in each kind will indicate 
the proportion of the high school work of the province it carries. 


5.—ENSEIGNEMENT SECONDAIRE 


En employant l’expression “‘enseignement secondaire”, dans toutes les provinces du Canadas 
sauf Québee, on se sert d’un terme inexact et susceptible d’étre mal interprété. Dans les écoles 
catholiques de Québec, l’enseignement secondaire est parfaitement défini; on désigne ainsi une 
succession d’études commengant 4 l’Age le plus tendre et se terminant & l’achévement du cours de 
philosophie (arts). _Ainsi, dans les colléges classiques, les pensionnats de jeunes filles et certaines 
autres institutions de cet ordre, indépendantes, souvent le programme s’étend au dela de huit ans 
et correspond a peu prés 4 trois années du programme des “high schools” et quatre années des 
études universitaires 4 la faculté des Lettres dans les autres provinces. D’autre part. les insti- 
tuteurs destinés & enseigner dans les écoles primaires, regoivent leur formation d’abord aux écoles 
primaires, puis aux écoles normales. Les études de nature académique qu’ils y font embrassent 
ce que l’on appelle dans les autres provinces, le programme “secondaire”, quoiqu’il n’en porte 
pas lenom. Dans les nouveaux programmes, ces études sont connues sous le nom de “‘primaires 
complémentaires’”. _L’usage ici suivi ne différe pasradicalement de celui des autres provinces, ou 
nous trouvons dans les “high schools” des cours académiques pour instituteurs et des cours de 
matriculation. En fait, dans les institutions d’enseignement secondaire du Manitoba, il existait 
encore tout récemment un “cours universitaire” 4 l’usage exclusif deg jeunes gens se destinant & 
Puniversité et un cours d’instituteurs, 4 l’usage exclusif des candidats & V’enseignement. Plus 
tard, on introduisit un troisiéme cours, destiné 4 combiner les deux précédents, lequel porta le 
nom de “cours intermédiaire’’. Dans Quékec, ce cours universitaire entrerait dans le cadre de 
Venseignement secondaire, tandis que les cours A l’usage des instituteurs seraient des cours “pri- 
maires supplémentaires’’, ou, en d’autres termes, le prolongement de V’école primaire. Dans 
toutes les provinces, c’est ce qu’est réellement l’enseignement secondaire, car il n’y existe 
pas d’écoles secondaires d’oti soient exclus les éléves instruits ailleurs, s’ils possédent les connais- 
sances requises. Ces connaissances peuvent étre acquises dans les écoles rurales 4 classe unique, 
pourvu que les instituteurs soient en mesure de les enseigner. Les examens obligatoires qui ont 
lieu au commencement de juillet dans toutes les provinces, ainsi que le programme d’études 
dressé par le ministére, établissent le niveau de ces connaissances dans toutes les provinces. Par 
exemple, un écolier sortant d’une école rurale & classe unique de la Nouvelle-Ecosse peut subir les 
examens Officiels pour le degré XI (y compris la matriculation universitaire), sur les mémes sujets 
et cote a cote avec un éléve instruit dans l’une de nos meilleures académies; et si ces deux candi- 
dats passaient l’examen avec succés, ils seraient, l’un et l’autre, admis au degré XII de cette 
académie ou en premiére année de la faculté des Lettres dans une université. Et ce que nous 
venons de dire s’applique 4 toutes les autres provinces, quoique dans plusieurs provinces, les 
écoles rurales ne peuvent pas préparer aux “‘high schools” plus loin que les degrés IX et X. 

On verra dans le tableau suivant l’énumération des différentes institutions de chaque pro- 
vince, préparant 4 l’entrée dans les “high schools”. Le nombre comparatif des éléves de ces 
diverses catégories d’écoles indiquera la proportion des matiéres de haute école qu’on y enseigne. 
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AA DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
63.—Publicly Controlled Schocls: Number of Pupils ae Certain Secondary Grade! Subjects in Six Provinces, 


63.—Ecoles sous le contréle administratif: Eléves étudiant certaines matiéres de Venseignement secondaire, dans 
six provinces, en 1923 


New 
Nova Bruns- British 
Scotia wick Columbia 
Subjects — — Ontario | Saskat- | Alberta ao Total Matiéres 
Nouvelle-| Nouveau- chewan Colombie 
Ecosse Bruns- Britan- 
wick nique 
Hmelish iets. ae eee 12,090 3,041} _ 51,938 4,660 5,341 9,159 86, 229] Anglais. 
History... 0.0.00 ees 6,073 3,190 40, 928 10,370 5, 700 4,032 70, 293) Histoire. 
Georraphy. 5.20 een 5,498 3,190 19,371 1, 7038 1,817 4,038 35, 617| Géographie. 
Reading... 6.2 en - - - 1,621 - 9,154 10, 775| Lecture. 
Arith. and mens....... 9,488 2,350 15,306 4,076 3,469 o,2D0 39,944|Arith. et mens. 
Algebras .eecn. were 11, 760 2,895 33, 720 4,535 5, 223 8,158 66,291) Algébre. 
Geometry... ye 6,075 2°855 23, 653 4,559 5, 266 7,959 50, 367| Géométrie. 
Trigonometry......... 343 123 1,898 439 370 148 3,321|/Trigonométrie. 
Hrencii, (iu coat ee ead 8,028 2,786 40,992 B16 2,619 Weebl 65,492) Francais. 
Ppanish eer. ee ee - - 330 _ — = 330|/Espagnol. 
German ce. seers 197 - 1,835 28 64 16 2,140] Allemand. 
atin Aas eee 4,606 2,188 39,003 3,318 1,999 5,496 56, 610} Latin. 
Greek 08 te, eae 78 54 240 - - 17 389] Grec. 
DOOLEY: ae eae ea - - 10,313 124 _ - 10,437] Zoologie. 
IB OtaTIy \ «te > aoe ee 2,898 2,893 14,563 795 ~ 3,021 24,170|Botanique. 
Chemistry) {3.59 we 2,098 1,102 9, 235 1,520 1, 220 4,710 19,885|Chimie. 
Rn ysies ich wis ae eke 5,666 1,143 10,581 Ts idl 1,296 3,162 23,559] Physique. 
Book-keeping.......... a 1,255 4,337 379 251 979 7,201|}Tenuedeslivres. 
Stenography........... - - 2,489 213 317 998 4,017|Sténographie. 
‘Eypewriting...9,)) 42 - - 2,430 295 320 996 4,041] Dactylographie. 
Business Law, ete...... 7 - 2,060 - 67 629 2,756| Droit, com., etc. 
JN Pa Mga ttayeeh Hah ie 4,716 940 15,627 1 fe 3,077 3,736 29,268) Art. 
Physical Culture....... - - 50, 823 3,162 3, 282 - 57, 267|Culture physique. 
ASTICUIEUTE: ce) alee eee 465 - 2,239 522 898 334 4,458|Agriculture. 
Manual Training....... - - 3,797 551 378 3,033 7,759| Travaux manuels. 
Household Science... .. - - 3,526 789 672 1, 740 6, 727|Science ménagére. 
Elementary Science.... - 1,143 — 3,147 3,877 - 8,167|Sciences élémentaires. 
Musica ie | Va Senne - - - 1,740 733 - 2,473| Musique. 
Military Drills a ee 1,149 ~ = 1,011 1,060 - 3, 220/Exercices militaires. 
Physiologye 4.70.20. ~ 1,181 - 3,655 - 121 4,957|Physiologie. 
Pract. Mathematics... 1,917 - - - - - 1,917|Mathémat. prat. 
Total Sampled..... 12,088 3,041 53,508 5,736 5, 790 9, 220 89,383 Total des éléves 


ainsi classifiés. 
a Ea ie 2 ie NO ak ET NA A Sec ge le A 
64.— Results of Departmental Examinations, 1922-23 
64.—Résultats des examens des départements de l’instruction publique, 1922-23 


N.S. B 
— — N.B Ont Man. Sask Alta = —— 
N.-E 1922 S 
GRADE VIII DEGRE VIII 
Numberpromoted by schools _ o | = 1,346 1,933 1,791/Eléves avancés sans examens 
38, 048 officiels. 
Number examined........... 8,809 2,098}; ~ 7,937 5,556 4,939] Nombre, recourant aux exa- 
mens. 
Number successful........... 4,667 1,862] 29,889 - 5,971 2,819 2,788] Nombre passant avec succés. 
Number who failed.......... 4,142 236 8,159 - 1,966 2oton 2,151; Nombre manquant. 
H.S. GRADES, MATRIC., SECONDAIRES, Erc. 
UTC. 
Numberpromoted by schools - - See 2,109 - 3,869 -3/Mléves avancés sans examens 
page 46 oifciels. 
Number examined........... - 1,057) — 8,369 4,512} 24,268 2,523|Nombre recourant aux exa- 
Voir mens. 
Numbersuccessful........... - 362/page 46! 5,670 703 1,997; 1,505] Nombre passant avec succés. 
Number conditioned......... - 398 - 8,477 426 498] Nombre passant sous condi. 
tion. 
Number who failed.......... - 297 2,749 332 1,845 520] Nombre manquant. 


rr me ee ee he 


1A blank space in this table does not necessarily mean that the subject was not taught—it merely means that figures 
have not been reported. 

1L’ absence de chiffres dans ce tableau ne signifie pas que cette matiére n’était pas enseignée, mais que les chiffres n’ont 
pas été fournis. 

“Exclusive of 270 in May and 492 in September for University Matriculation also 1,077 partial students. 

*Non compris 270 en mai et 492 en septembre pour l’admission universitaire et 1,077 étudiants partiels. 
_ _5The number thus promoted in B.C. was not reported but this is the regular mode of promotion from grades IX and X 
in High Schools. Departmental examinations in these grades are required only from Superior Schools and in appeal cases 
from pupils in High Schools. 

‘Le nombre d’éléves avancés de la C.-B. n’est pas donné, mais c’est la maniére ordinaire d’avancer dans les degrés IX 
et X des hautes écoles. Les examens du ministére ne sont exigés que des éléves des écoles supérieures ou des éléves des 
hautes écoles se pourvoyant en appel. 
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68.—British Columbia High Schools: Number of Pupils by Subjects of Study-, 1917-23 


68.—Colombie-Britannique: Hautes Ecoles: nombre d’éléves pour chaque matiére, 1917-23 


—aooeoNoNoNooooooooooooooooooooooeeeeeeeeaeaeaeaeoeeee —— OO  — —_c0—0 OOO a —— SS —_eww— 


Subject 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 Matiéres 
English Literature........... 4,824 5,150 5,806 6,565 7,224 8,556 9,154! Littérature anglaise. 
English Composition......... 4,821; 5,150) 5,806). 6,582 7,224) 8,556) 9,159}Composition anglaise. 
Algebra), tye. seats ceils ao eises 4,820 5,133 S201 5,668 6, 282 7,463 8,158|Algébre. 
Geometry. 28h ce cdistasistets oe 4, 289 4,345 4,726 5,669 6,151 7,346 7,959|Géométrie. 
Datinie. ne oe oes oie eee 4,220 4,190 3,991 4,118 4,273 4,959 5,496] Latin. 
Brenchy ti A conse oe 4,192} 4,080} 4,605) 5,090} 5,677) 6,523 7,351|Frangais. 
Ari thie ti@res stkctec ea tera cae 3,107) 3,569} 3,409] 3,821] 5,407} 5,255] 6,559)Arithmétique. 
Drawints ta. «cece s aero 1,995 1,809 2,474 2,624 2,672 3,736 3,813] Dessin. 
Chemistry. sace - soca cee eae 1,982 757| 3,078| 2,416] 3,479] 4,491] 4,710)Chimie. 
IBOtANY ..chishon anteaters 5 1,475 1,392 1,400 1,808 2,234 2,670 3,021| Botanique. 
Domestic Science...........- 1,332 1,183 1,299 1,329 1,448 1,794 1,740|Science ménagére. 
‘Wood works e225 .4.:a sei cts 1,074 TOS 7 1,115 1,348 1,589 1,844 1,656) Travaux manuels. 
TE MDC Writing «Meee es fey eel 547 802 870 944 995 996 1,136| Dactvlographie. 
Stonostrapiiy.. sma cine see 547 802 866 943 995 998 1,135|Sténographie. 
Book-=keenine te, ost heeesiee = 542 802 866 938 976 979 1,110}Tenue de livres. 
Pleysies <i N%. cer. be enti tee 351 15 760| eeesoot 1,965) 2,735} 3,143) 3,162)/Physique. 
Business Forms and Law.... 257 378 491 517 809 598 629| Droit com. et formules légales. 
Georraphyesieu.. ees ee ee 154 900} 1,250) 1,108 1,850} 3,198}  4,038)Géographie. 
MM (toy eMMOK IAB ABA coc qHBRe 85 “i 96 178 61 130 148| Trigonométrie. 
Asricuiturele sens acitticme sic: 65 193 219 91 165 371 334| Agriculture. 
MechaniGsnes- sere ea eee aes 55 169 233 - - 440 406) Mécanique. 
Garment ee deine thee eis 20 6 8 - ~ 16 25| Allemand. 
Physiologyersea-o sate ene 2 34 - ~ 104 97 121) Physiologie. 


710 1,053 988 1, 788 Sul20 4, 032| Histoire générale. 
- 3,068 3,283} 3,440] 4,188] 4,209) Histoire Civile canadienne. 


General History............. 
G@anadian Grvies;).ae4 . she ese 


Gre cle. Ohi, sapieeewee eee cee - 6 22 ~ - 75 17| Gree. 

PIGCONOMICS 2a Be mpytenisyelsps alee - - = - 55 71 78|Economiques. 

Stat. Hawes. desea h skeen sebe - - - - 55 71 197| Droit. 

MotaliWork: s.8:c scree ae - - 233 209 429 641 536|Métallurgie. 

Machine shops saiast= eit. ek - - = - 304 403 435| Mécanique. 
MotaliBampled se... ..c5 4,841 5,150} 5,806 6,636 7,259] 8,634 9,220 Total ainsi spécifié. 


a 


69.—Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada: Comparative Number of Boys and Girls doing work of Secondary 
Grade in five Provinces, 1901-1923 


69.—Ecoles du Canada placées sous le contréle administratif: Nombre comparatif des garcons et des filles dans les 
degrés secondaires dans cing provinces, 1991-1923 


N.S.—N.-E. Ontario! Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta B.C.—C.-B. 
Yr—Année 
B—G.|G—F.|B.—G.| G.—F.| B.—G.| G.—F.| B.—G.| G.—F. | B.—G. | G.—F. | B.—G. | G.—F. 
LOGI Bes. aecee soit - - 10,869} 11,654 = - - - - - 215 369 
OOD: ae. dtiavstatenas - - 11,629} 12,8438 _ - - - - - 313 471 
VOOR sah akeceetisiet - - 11,988) 13,734 - - - - - - 316 540 
ODE et i Mosehons 2,496 4,499} 12,718) 14,991 - - - aa - - 381 600 
90D cis< oe teretcnes 2132 4,554) 138,035} 15,626 - - ~ - - - 433 657 
19063 a. Siete 2,700 4,864] 13,336] 16,056 - - - - - - 413 763 
LOOT astnislaee oes 2,792 4,854| 138,799} 16,532 - = - - - - 432 823 
POOB was che cate 2,985 4,928] 14,731} 17,181 - ~ 335 399 - - 613 857 
L909: 3 5. crake ite 3,076 0,048] 15,776} 17,3825 ~ - 504 643 - - 812 997 
LODO di cae eae 8,181 He A76) 1b OG. 7, 416 - = 623 805 - - 919 1,122 
AGA sce iattye erate 8,211 5,463} 17,073) 20,907 - - 766 927 ~ - 940 1,048 
19D? es eet eet 3, 1382 57086) 17,3450" 21,022 - - 885 1,129 - - 973 1,178 
AOS) che ee ete oo Leo GME ZETA Reo hae a hala ye - - 1,028 1,326 - - Tes? 1,448 
POU ign ieerbcttotes 8,216 5,687} 19,475} 23,060 - - 1,304 1,622 - - 1,414 1,593 
TOLD. sete titescrss 3,436 6,041} 20,508) 24,718 - - 1,545 2,038 - - 1,844 2,068 
POG) ee oemeeees eo 3,466 6, 260 - _ = - 1,566 2,283)" - - 2,260 2,510 
POLS.) ane ete IO tee 3,051 6,037| 14,318) 19,597 ~ - 1,445 2,441 - - 2,074 2,767 
LOIS eget ts ioe 8,082 6,115) 14,342] 19,859 - - 1,533 2,561 ~ - 2,bol 2,999 
1929)... 2: ea en 3,024 6,114} 15,095] 20,648 - - 1,910 2,841 - - 2,392 3,414 
LOZOM Aa cee tees Bolo 6,178] 16,682] 21,480 - - 2,492 3,425 - - 2,826 3,810 
LOD sce ee eee eee 3,425 6,280] 17,525] 22,426 3,524 5,091 2,494 8,423 3,088 4,421 3,093 4,166 
LQ 225 ic eee tees 4,202 6,937} 21,408] 25,502 - - 2,423 3, 204 4,707 6,055 3,788 4,846 
1923.3. Gas 4,715 7,3708| 24,708} 28,700 Soon 7, 242 5,519 8,028 5, 286 6,976 4,046 5,174 


1923—P.E.1., 679—1,058; N.B., 1,315—1, 954. . 

1 Includes the pupils of Continuation Schools, H.S.and Collegiate Inst. only. In 1922-23 in allsecondary grades reported 
there were 30,995 boys and 36,993 girls. These include day vocational public, and separateschools. The figuresin the tables 
are confined to H. S. and Collegiate Inst. for comparative purposes. 

1 Comprend seulement les éléves des écoles de continuation, des hautes écoles et des instituts collégiaux. En 1922-23 
leur nombre était de 30,995 garcons et 36,993 filles. Cela comprend les écoles publiques et séparées d’apprentissage. Les 
chiffres de ce tableau se bornent aux hautes écoles et aux instituts collégiaux pour fins de comparaison. 
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70.—Ontario Schools: Occupation of Head of Family of Pupils in Secondary Schools including full time Day 
Vocational Schools, 1930-1923 


70.—Ecoles d’Ontario: Occupation du pére des éléves dans les écoles secondaires—y compris les écoles du jour des 
travaux manuels, 1909-1923 


Mechanical} Laboring Other Without 
occupations | occupations} callings occupation 


Year—Année Commerce | Agriculture | Professions — — _— Total 
Métiers Travaux Autres Sans 
mécaniques} manuels | occupations | occupations 
LOUD Mee Ashore. a's 0c e 5,448 6,221 1,953 5,054 - = 1,788 20,464 
1K) (WE a PS on 5, 984 6, 747 2,144 5,862 - - 1, 786 21, 749 
OUD een deka. taste 6,477 7,482 el 6,052 - = 22150 23,525 
VO RIE Aas Be aCe) 6,941 8,004 2,504 6,491 - - 1,782 23,997 
MOOS poate Rss rn 7,645 8,516 2,604 7,099 - 1,845 - 27,709 
BOOS sath ba Arthas 7,491 8,386 2,680 6,303 Z,.0L 1,650 - 29,261 
TOOG sae As acta one 7,853 8,602 2,831 5,813 2,492 1,801 - 29,392 
OO (ais Biss ants st 7,974 8, 767 2,842 6, 187 2,630 1,931 - 30,331 
LOOS Ses Ar oger ne 8,242 8,907 2,989 6,613 2,798 2,363 ~ 31,922 
T9009 nveteenersaverewnetens 8,623 9, 206 3,036 6,902 3,147 2,187 - 33,101 
A910. aA Ga 8,454 9,166 3,161 6,961 2,850 2,020 - 32,612 
LOTT aot cr Ardea 6 8,406 11,714 2,901 6,981 2,696 3,796 1,486 37,980 
LO eres coats see 8, 209 12,034 2,848 6,745 2,964 3,971 1,596 38, 363 
LOLS Se abe. 7,923 12,384 2,913 7,000 2,973 4,328 1,709 39,290 
Le LO cet a OME 8,564 13,281 3,009 8,067 3,176 4,446 1,992 42,535 
LOT Bice ie bavere oer 9,268 14,490 3,085 8,105 3,551 4,705 2,022 44,226 
LOTG ALT eat Ss 6,899 Teh Gt 2,218 6,219 2,648 3,442 1,322 34,115 
LOU 7-182. eee 7,158 11, 142 2,297 6, 336 2,258 3, 738 15272 36, 250 
DOTS aL OM ee ets ek 8,314 11,140 2,509 7,605 2,597 4,295 1,577 37,937 
TOROEZOMre a tr 8,710 11,424 2,410 8,170 3, 128 5, 228 1,692 41,471 
1920-21 Reeth oes 9,397 12,131 2,614 8,852 3,559 4,832 1,608 42,744 
1 AYE SPE er a ee ae 11,412 14, 163 2,787 11,059 4,629 6,085 2,019 52,255 
Seg ERED we this 13, 084 16,051 2,429 13, 946 5,429 7,000 2,456 60,395 


ee ne ares ne el TR aaa DOL TGs | PTA RS Ti sai ki A ara (Pa av hm) ea ule Teauillim candi y eeillen eh poadeaamill heme t 


71.—Prince Edward Island Schools: Distribution of Pupils in Secondary class-rooms by Sex, Grade and Age, 1923 


71.—Keoles, Iie du Prince-Kdouard: Répartition des éléves dans les classes secondaires par sexe, degré et Age, en 1923 


K IX x XI XIT Total 
ge ——_. | | S| Tr 
B.—G. | G.—F. | B.—G.| G.—F. | B—G. | G.—F. | B.—G.) G.—F. | B. —G.| G.—F.| Total 
Ee Se hee skola. be te 1 - - - - - ~ - 1 - 1 
1218 SERED basse Se ede Aa gh 1 2 - if - - - - 1 3 4 
IES A ARURIE se 3.5 Se See eA 11 4 8 2 - - - - 19 6 25 
ye ae HiPe Se Sane ee de 28 19 15 13 - ~ - - 43 32 75 
15 27 35 20 38 ~ - - - 47 73 120 
ALG) Pes lcs. PN AM coos, «lh wees 48 30; 23 35 - - - - 71 72 143 
Dilek Ue | oa. Foe 13 9 17 27 - - - - 30 36 66 
LEE y at ae (COS Sieaiete 2 6 6 if - - ~ ~ 8 13 21 
Ce Se oo | eee 2 1 3 2 - - - - 3 3 6 
OE Riot T tees atone aot : ani - ~ 2 - - = - - 2 2 
7B ee SO A - 1 - - - - - 1 - 1 
Total 131 113 93 127 - - - - 224 240 464 


72.—Nova Scotia Schoo!ts: Distribution of Pupils in Percrrrad elass-rooms of Urban Schools by Sex, Grade and 
ge, 


12.—Ecoles de la N.-E.: Répartition des éléves dans les classes secondaires urbaines par sexe, degré et age, en 1923 


i IX x XI XII Total 
ge a wn (ee 
B.—G.| G.—F.| B.—G.| G.—F. | B.—G.|] G.—F. | B.—G.| G.—F. | B.—G.| G. -F| Total 
Vhs og se de. Sea are ees 1 = - _ - - - - 1 ~ 1 
Tide cfs SORA EAS 3, 2 Mate 17 9 - - il - - - 18 0) 27 
TS atets.c aleedter. Reo bo aes 71 19 7 10 - 1 - - 78 30 108 
We a's RAAT 0) OO hess 203 268 51 78 9 10 il - 264 356 620 
Dia hee cite oN aon 384 423 183 258 54 63 9 6 630 750 1,380 
Gee oe & = Ghabhhe ats te 280 320 274 367 148 208 me 84 734 929 1,663 
Haale. Ulva: bs cea ahs 115 173 158 288 146 249 72 63 491 773 1, 264 
11.) (is a Set Se ee 1 37 45 76 ial 114 182 71 77 298 425 723 
Te Ame genet, Ba depcs a), if 3 25 204 49 71 27 38 108 134 242 
PAVE sO oCikd DE co ae 3 1 5 4 10 19 ih 13 29 37 66 
21 BE sie se tae 1 2 7 2 11 12 12 9 31 25 56 
tL Otalwerscieaieer arn 1,119 1, 263 786 1,150 542 815 235 240 2,682 3,468 6,150 
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73.—New Brunswick Schools: Distribution of Pupils in Secondary class-rooms by Sex, Grade and Age, 1923 


73.—Ecoles du Nouveau-Brunswick: Répartition des éléves dans les classes secondaires par sexe, degré et age, en 1923 


IX x XI XII Total 
Age aT Sh aT OUT ET SE wa eee EL Caen ae 
B.—G.| G.—F. | B.—G.| G.—F. | B.—G.| G.—F. | B.—G. | G—F. | B.—G. | G.—F. | Total 

1 A Ae TP ke SR A SE 2 6 - = = = = 2 6 8 
DS ie tasins Aestsyeiie tua ane 29 43 ) 4 1 - - - 35 47 82 
iE REE BEM ano ae 144 203 38 54 2 2 - - 184 259 443 
WO: Soiahts svs.o cs thcdagays spo 6.4 ela, she 233 343 142 169 35 42 1 5 411 559 970 
NG ee tetehac. << elope: ae ioieg she 3 185 261 117 203 75 131 2 ao 379 602 981 
Dia selele: siogstsbeserebay tens anv nisi oe 74 121 58 107 60 92 9 9 201 329 530 
De cease ssexorcte ctavepare she esis «2 22 36 18 49 26 27 3 3 69 105 174 
Wee ataecafedbeh tise a bysiorscchat | 7 6 3 5 9 4 2 = 21 15 36 
PAI): Sap s EN SR ee 1 - 4 3 2 1 = = 7 4 il 
OH Loi RAE Rn ee cea Aa APA = 3 2 1 2 - 1 - 5 4 9 

LOCI Be ocas oe es ea 697; 1,022 387 595 212 299 18 24 1,314) 1,930} 3,244 


74.— Ontario Continuation Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Age, Sex and Grade, 1923 


74.—Ecoles de continuation de l'Ontario: Répartition des éléves par Age, sexe et dégré, 1923 


Lower School—Cours inférieur Middle School 
a _ Total 
Age Form I Form II Cours moyen 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
— — _— — — — — — Total 

Garcons} Filles Garcons | Filles Garcons | Filles Garcons | Filles 
TOSS AE Ae 2 - - - - - - 2 2 
Ob Deere kd sve eaacoede os aS 15 22 1 2 - ~ 16 24 40 
Oe Rtetarals Ais Qicioth tos twee 119 170 ii 15 4 it 130 186 316 
i Pend tcteieg 2,3) eat Meroe 316 430 91 105 5 12 412 547 959 
LA aoc dcr k melek ona licint denote Oche 431 675 221 318 61 78 713 1,071 1,784 
Loses ae. § Hy eee: 405 474 348 442 138 256 891 1;172 2,063 
TL Gicrcteaba qed aehevensicrensmtteckake gorse 185 238 252 379 228 394 665 1,011 1,676 
L Gaease coe aeretlsin ele eae: aioe: 54 84 129 if Da 424 420 679 1,099 
LSE coc eB Sah. PER ee 10 14 47 64 131 246 188 324 512 
ETRE). IIE. ae 2 10 15 16 57 97 74 123 197 
VL See ase oR ARS , ey Ae - 2 3 13 24 25 ou) 40 67 
PA hea ahs eee eats 5 ee 4 5 6 4 21 22 31 31 62 
A Botte) aR | ce ae 1,548 2,124 1,120 1,529 906 1558 3,569 5, 208 8,777 


75.—Ontario Collegiate Institutes and High Schools: Distribution of Pupils by Age, Sex and Grade, 1923 


75.—Instituts collégiaux et ‘‘High Schools’ del’Ontario: Répartition des @léves par age, sexe et degré, 1923 


Lower Schoo]—Cours inférieur Middle School Upper School Suk: 
_ — ota 
js Form I Form II Cours moyen Cours supérieur ‘ 
ge |—_———_____—__ | SS | > $s | 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Tone 
—_ — — — ~ — — — — — ota 
Garcons | Filles Garcons | Filles Garcons | Filles Garcons | Filles Garcons | Filles 

10 » 1 - - - - - - 2 a 3 
11 83 99 2 1 = - - - 85 100 185 
12 533 680 54 64 - - - - 587 744 1,331 
Neha a - 1,806 2,020 421 529 5d 38 = - 2,282} 2,587] 4,869 
14 2,662 2,841 1,299 1,632 313 364 8 8 4, 282 4,845 9,127 
TH Eee 1, 986 1,958 1,675 2,062 1,008 1,223 69 79 4,738 5,322} 10,060 
Loe or 875 853 1,261 1,456 1,570 1,843 251 294 3,957 4,446 8,403 
17 235 243 578 654 1,394 1,691 418 487 25625) 23s 07b\a oO c0u 
ISeae 53 54 170 188 829 905 445 392 1,497 1,539 3,036 
19 12 15 41 62 334 328 290 176 677 581 1,258 
20 6 5 5 12 122 be 128 YS 261 151 412 
VA ieewaD 4 6 9 12 64 52 69 81 146 101 247 
Total.. 8,257 8,775 5,515 6,672 5,689 6,521 1,678 1,524 21,139} 23,492} 44,631 


Norte.—The figures of Tables 66 to 74 are already included in the general tables in previous sections. 
Nora.—Les chiffres des tableaux 66 jusqu’a 77 sont déjA compris dans les tableaux généraux des sections précédentes. 
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76.—Manitoba Schools: Distribution of Pupils in Secondary class-rooms by Sex, Grade and Age, 1923 


76.—Ecoles de Manitoba: Répartition des éléves dans les classes secondaires par sexe, degré et Age, en 1923 


8e6——ew—“——wamoo@©?mwowOOa9@maawswS»Smasquqsqs#9mawyTtus$@amaa9aa939aaaaA9naABBBBBAS ns 


IX xe aa XII Total 
Age eS 2 eee 
B.—G. | G.—F. | B.—G. | G.—F. | B.—G. | G.—F. | B—G.| G.—F. | B—G.| F~—G. | Total 


—————— OO OOOO | |W | | ____ 


A! tte de SER are eae 2 6 1 - = = = = 3 6 Y 
oS a | ea 31 39 2 3 2 2 = - 35 44 79 
Ls Oe ne epee 127 193 13 40 5 11 = = 145 244 389 
4 See tener aeace yaa ar 343 453 104 164 19 25 - 1 466 643 1,109 
0 oe Te 7 ee a 367 487 177 343 71 130 = 6 615 966 1,581 
Bek catty oF eG SMe piles 207 300 311 347 166 252 3 14 687 913 1,600 
RPeote oF Ne Putt hase eee a 73 108 176 226 168 301 7 22 424 657; 1,081 
DS iiislc 5 28 PERE Odes 22 28 50 72 135 230 10 18 217 348 565 
LU omni yditipe tee artes fi 12 19 38 68 115 6 5 100 170 270 
DOS Beachy ME care a 5 3 5 6 i) 42 31 10 ui 61 52 113 
Meas ces Pat daca tiene stato 4 1 16 il 35 21 2 3 57 32 89 

OCLs seacitvna ices 1,186} 1,632 875} 1,249 711 1,118 38 76} 2,810} 4,075 6,885 


77.—Saskatchewan Collegiate Institutes and High Schools: Distribution of Pupils, by Age, Sex and Grade, 1923 


v%i1.—Instituts collégiaux et ‘‘High Schools” dela Saskatchewan: Répartition des éléves Par 4ge, sexe et degré, 1923 


IX x XI XIT Total Sec. Vill Total 
Age 
B.-G.|G.-F.|B.-G.|G.-F.|B.-G.| G.-F.|B.-G.|G.-F.|B.-G.|G.-F.| T. |B.-G.|G.-F.| T. |B-G. G.-F.| T. 
TOW... - - - - - - - - ~ - - - - - - - 
3 - - - - ~ - - - - - - 4 3 7 4 3 is 
Dee esses 29 29 - 1 - - ~ - 29 30 59 18 23 41 47 53 100 
138 a. 9] 130 15 15 1 - - - 107 145 252 71 96 167 178 241 419 
[duets 259 296 82 110 9 12 - 1 350 419 769 89 99 188 439 518 957 
153 4. 275| 383 185]. 255 43 55 9 11 512} 704} 1,216 74 62 136] 586 766| 1,352 
TGcaces 174 237 164 250 115 177 27 51 480 715} 1,195 17 26 43 497 741] 1,238 
IWitoia 67 104 97 164 158 216 64 88 386 yy 958 10 11 21 396 583 979 
18 anak 40 36 44 80} 102 167 58 87| 244] 370] 614 2 2 4| 246) 372} 618 
19 4 5 16 41 59 96 50 53 132 195 327 - - ~ 132 195 327 
20s cu 2 5 8 13 24 41 23 34 57 93 150 1 1 2 58 94 152 
PA ae 14 5 12 7 42 60 22 34 90 106 196 - - - 90 106 196 


a | a ae ne | ee ff fe | 


Total..| 958) 1,230} 623) 936) 553) 824) 253] 359] 2,387] 3,349] 5,736] 286]  323| 609] 2,673 3,672] 6,345 
SE eS A A ie ee ile Sri a ee al 


78.—Saskatchewan Collegiate Institutes and High Schools—Classification according to Residence, 1923 
78.—Instituts collégiaux et hautes écoles de la Saskatchewan—Ciassification selon la résidence, 1923 


SS ee ee 


Half year ended Dee. 31, 1923 Half year ended June 30, 1923 
Semestre terminé le 31 déc. 1923 Semestre terminé le 30 juin 1923 
Pupils—Eléves] Grade] First | Second| Third | Fourth Grade | First | Second] Third | Fourth 
VIII Year Year Year Year VIII Year Year Year Year 
— — — — — Total — — — — — Total] 
Degré | lére 2e 3e 4e Degré lére 2e 3e 4e 
VIII | année | année | année |} année VIil année | année | année | année 
Resident— Rési- 
GANS hans, hier - TB PAH 881 635 304} 3,213 186} 1,186 852 644 329| 3,197 
Non-resident— 
Non-résidants. 74 538 383 425 161 1,581 88 557 393 465 183 1,686 
EOL ler acre <r 257| 1,748) 1,246) 1,060 465) 4,794 274| 1,743 1,245} 1,109 512] 4,883 


B.=Boys. G—Gils. et Fotal: G.=Garcons. F.=Filles. T.=—Total. 
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79.—Saskatchewan Collegiate Institutes and High Schools: Non-resident Enrolment (Whole Year) 
79.—Instituts collégiaux et hautes écoles de la Saskatchewan: Inscriptions de non-résidants (année entiére) 


ir hi en 
eens, ———ona «<=®m@™=—m—_—_—_—_— — —_O0c0_ Oe ese 


Grade | First | Second| Third | Fourth 
VALE Year Year Year Year 


Pupils—Eléves — — — — — Total 
Degré lére 2e 3e 4e 
VIII | année | année | année | année 
Ei ey RE Re A Oe ee | ee 
From other Cities, ete. —D’autres villes, etc................2se eee eee 23 156 118 192 94 583 
From rural districts—Des districts ruraux.........-..05 cee leceeeee 85 494 343 352 114 1,388 
IRS Celle SER Re wi Sethe eat HR A Be. Se, 108 650 461 544 208] 1,971 


80.—Alberta Schools: Distribution! of Pupils in Secondary class-rooms? by Sex, Grade and Age, 1923 


80.—Ecoles del’Alberta: Répartition! des éléves dans les classes secondaires? par sexe, degré et age, en 1923 


ee 88 EE 
oOo coOa—a—a———eSssSsSSSS  aOoO*}* aa w—w—w>wn—\m— 


IX xX XI xT Total 
Age —— | | 

A eM ae bess ld U3 eae 2s th fins est Ne ph mi 0 il ig ns ahd Un cers Yas CY fa Ea 

Pate thee dees Oe? 1 s > w = ’ 1 = 1 
EAE ARMOR ELAR Ne 13 8 : B 4 a rd 13 8 21 
Cee Oe ee oe ee 81 99 7 8 1 1 k: 2 89 108 197 
14 Ao Eee 220 293 41 77 10 4 3 N 274 374 648 
"Tanah Walden Fitba i Oks 342 402 165 296 46 47 12 9 565 747| 1,312 
REL) ENDLAE SARS = 0 ORD 251 333 223 389 110 158 25 23 609 896] 1,505 
hfe eA RMS | ASRS gs ae 90 158 153 233 120 224 42 62 405 677 1,082 
Cee ie Porat Cie 34 45 76 122 96 145 30 64 236 376 612 
Qi Pe Eee eins cee TAC), % 7 10 13 26 32 96 30 36 82 168 250 
DO 2 ac iccs bRNOS oat as 2 2 12 6 15 24 17 12 46 44 90 
Sib ee eRe et 9 5 4 7 18 13 12 11 36 36 72 
Motalieeas cides 1,048 1,355 694 1,157 448 712 171 210 2,356 3,434 5,790 


lThese figures are already included in the tables in previous sections. * Reported from 50 city and town shcools. 
B.=Boys. G.=Girls. T.=Total. G.=Garcons. F.=Filles. T.=Total. 


Norre.—The information in 78 given for half year, naturally does not tally with the figures classifying the pupils by age, 
sex and grade given for the whole year. From table 79 and the table of total attendance can be deduced the number of 
residents for the whole year. Other very important deductions can also be made from these tables, It is interesting to 
notice that the Third Year (which is also the Matriculation Year) has a larger proportion of non-resident pupils than any 
other year—even the Fourth Year. This is also slightly true of the proportion of rural non-residents in the Tiird Year. 
It is also interesting to notice that the proportion of non-residents from rural districts as compared withnon-residents from 
other cities and towns decreases with advancement in grade. 


Nora.—Iinformation du tableau 78, étant donnée par semestres, ne correspond pas avec les chiffres de la classification 
des éléves par Age, sexe et degré pour toute l’année. D’autres déductions trés importantes peuvent étre faites de ce tableau. 
Tl est intéressant de noter que la troisiéme année (qui est aussi celle de la matriculation) compte une plus grande 
proportion d’éléves non-résidants, méme plus que la quatriéme année. C’est un peu la méme proportion d’éléves non- 
résidants de troisiome année dans les écoles rurales. I] est aussi intéressant de noter que la proportion des non-résidants 
des districts ruraux comparativement aux non-résidants des villes et villages diminue avec l’avancement des degrés. 
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6.—RURAL SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
6.—_ORGANISATION DES ECOLES RURALES 


81.—Comparative Table of Rura! and Urban Schools in eight provinces of Canada, 1923 


81.—Relevé comparatif des écoles urbaines et des écoles rurales, dans huit provinces canadiennes, 1923 


Rural Communities Urban Communities 
Campagnes Agglomérations urbaines 
Provinces Average Average Provinces 
Attend- Attend- 
Schools | Pupils ance Schools | Pupils ance 
Ecoles Eléves He puen Ecoles Eléves aenenne 
e e 
présence présence 
Prince Edward Island...... 412 11,132 6,855 59 6,610 4,908|Tle du Prince-Edouard. 
INGVanSCcOtiawins aio oan. ocers 1,449 40,892 24,729 256 73,566 58, 743] Nouvelle-Ecosse. 
New Brunswick............ 1,228) 134,588 - 140} 138,084 — |Nouveau-Brunswick. 
Ontarioe Foie. cte eek oy. 5,957) 241,086) 156,213 1,186] 2420,784)  319,378)Ontario. 
Manitoba jira tak seks ates 1,673 70,492 40, 639 433 71,877 58, 148|Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan.............. - 111,474 70,260 - 82,839 60, 239|Saskatchewan. 
Albertai® ie a8 Uk aad - 67,730 44,111 - 80,315 61, 253} Alberta. 
British, Columbiay../4.ce.. 885 44,494 - 159 50,394 9, 220|Colombie Britannique. 


1 Second term only—2éme terme seulement. 


2 Of the pupils in Urban Schools in Ontario the continuation Schools had 8,777 pupils enrolled and 7,234 in average 
attendance. Of these pupils 4,690 were children of farmers, while 11,096 of the pupils in Collegiate Institutes and High 
Schools were children of farmers. The continuation schools are situated in villages and may be considered as organized 
primarily for the purpose of placing secondary education within the reach of rural communities; again a large number of 
the children of agriculturists in Collegiate Inst. and High Schools are probably from adjoining rural communities and 
not necessarily boarding away from home in the towns and cities where these institutions are situated. Thesame may 
be said of the pupils in public and separate village schools, and, to some extent, in High Schools in cities. The number 
of pupils in these village Schools was 29,521 and in town Schools, 162,223. The proportion of rural children who must be 
attending urban centers may be estimated from the census figures of 1921 taken in conjunction with the report of the Dept. 
of Education for the same year. According to the census figures, of all persons attending any schools, 42 p.c. were from 
rural communities. According to thereport of the Dept. of Education for the same year, of all persons attending, 36 p.c. 
were in attendance at rural schools. Roughly therefore 6 out of 42 or over 14 p.c. ,of the rural pupils were in attendance 
in urban schools. There were also in the neighbourhood of 600 graded schools in rural centers. 


2 Dans les écoles urbaines de l’Ontario, les écoles de continuation ont 8,777 inscriptions avec une fréquentation moyenne 
de 7,234. Deceséléves, 5,690 étaient fils ou filles de cultivateurs, tandis que 11,096 éléves des instituts collégiaux et des 
hautes écoles étaient aussi fils ou filles de cultivateurs. Les écoles de continuation sont dans les villages et ont pour objet 
essentiel de mettre l’enseignement secondaire 4 la portée des communautés rurales. Un grand nombre des éléves des ins- 
tituts collégiaux et des hautes écoles viennent probablement des districts ruraux voisins et ne sont pas nécessairement des 
pensionnaires dans les villes ou les villages ot se trouvent les écoles. Il en est de méme des écoles publiques ou séparées 
des villages et méme des villes, et jusqu’A un certain point, dans les hautes écoles des villes. Le nombre d’éléves dans les 
écoles de village était de 29,521, et dans les écoles de villes, de 162,223. La proportion d’éléves des districts ruraux 
fréquentant les écoles urbaines doit étre déterminée d’aprés le recensement de 1921 comparé avec le rapport du ministére 
de l’Instruction Publique de la méme année. D’aprés le recensement de la population scolaire, 42 p.c. de tous les éléves 
et étudiants étaient des districts ruraux, et suivant le rapport du ministére de |’Instruction Publique, 36 p.c. de tous les 
éléves se trouvaient dans les éccles rurales, Or, 6 sur 42 donne un peu plus de 14 p.c. d’éléves des districts ruraux 
fréquentant les écoles urbaines. I] y avait aussi environ 600 écoles 4 classes multiples dans les centres ruraux. 
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83.—Manitoba Schools: Comparative figures for Consolidated and Rural Ungraded Schools, 1923 


83.—Ecoles du Manitoba: Chiffres comparatifs entre les écoles centralisées et écoles a classe unique, 1923 


Consoli- Consoli- 
dated |Ungraded dated | Ungraded 
schools | schools schools | schools 
Ecoles | Ecoles A Ecoles | Ecoles & 
centra- classe centra- classe 
lisées unique lisées unique 
P.c. of enrolment above the age of 14 Median Grade of boys at the age of 13 
years—P.c. d’éléves inscrits au-dessus years—Degré moyen de garcons 4 
devidiange. th cae ee eh e.. 24-4 Lose lagelde 13 ange). late kc chit 6:61 5-70 
P.c. of enrolment of boys above the age P.c. of enrolment 7 to 13 years retarded 
of 14 years—P.c. de garcons inscrits 1 year—P.c. inscrits de 7-13 ans re- 
au-dessus de 14 ans................... 22-7 13% (|e CARGO C1 -Un AN HA, felsic a OS8 ss ol cee 24-5 26-1 
P.c. of enrolment beyond Grade VI— P.c. of enrolment retarded 2 years— 
P.c. inscrits au-dessus degré VI...... 27-2 10:5|| P.c. inscrits retardé de 2ans....... 9-1 12-1 
P.c. of enrolment of boys beyond Grade P.c. of enrolment retarded 3 years or 
VI—P.c. de garcons inscrits au-dessus more—P.ec. inscrits retardé de 3 ans 
gleorG Vier och steee se asc thahes. 24-2 Oe S| |S OUNDEUS 2 ac Limeeeeae o, . Sa T Bouts. ee 4-4 11-6 
Median Grade at the age of 7 years— Total p.c. retarded—Total p.c. retar- 
Degré moyen 4 l’Age de7 ans........ 1-66 LGai Aree we er TS eka eS. 5 Sees 38-0 49-8 
Median Grade at the age of 8 years— P.c. of enrolment 7 to 13 years acceler- 
Degré moyen 4 ]’Age de 8 ans........ 2-43 2-09), ated 1 year—P.c. inscrits de 7 a 13 
Median Grade at the age of 9 years— ANS AVANCE El UMAM., ois yoo dec ccanen 17:8 12-6 
-Degré moyen 4 l’Age de 9 ans........ 3-15 2-90/|P.c. of enrolment 7 to 13 years acceler- 
Median Grade at the age of 10 years— ated 2 years—P.c. inscrits de 7 4 13 
Degré moyen 4 l’Age de 10 ans....... 4-24 3-64)| ans avancé de 2 ans................. 4-9 2-8 
Median Grade at the age of 11 years— P.c. of enrolment 7 to 13 years acceler- 
Degré moyen 4 l’Age de ll ans....... 5-04 4-41)| ated 3 years or more—P.c. inscrits 
Median Grade at the age of 12 years— de 7 & 13 ans avancé de 3 ans ou 
Degré moyen 4 l’Age de 12 ans....... 6-00 Doll ED IMGEP ereR an enue ch iota dhe ce pe 0-8 0-4 
Median Grade at the age of 13 years — Total p.c. accelerated—Total p.c. 
Degré moyen 4 l’Age de 13 ans....... 6-89 Os FA VAN COs acter Ls sks Lands cle out eesuhe : 23-5 15-8 
Median Grade at the age of 14 years— Median age of Grade VIII—Age moyen 
Degré moyen 4 l’Age de 14 ans....... 8-26 Ge BO vel mde er OW TLDs. il Bas he's ctlede. « 14-36 14-58 
Median Grade 5 to 21 years—Degré Median age of Grade IX—Age moyen 
moyen a ]’Age de 5 A 21 ans........... 4-71 BIOL | PAG i. (o Fetea ysis OC epee a a ee nn a 15-34 15-37 


84.—Rural Municipality Schools in British Columbia, Statistics of, since the year of their organization (1906) 


84.—Ecoles des municipalités rurales de la Colombie Britannique, statistiques depuis leur fondation en 1906 


Daily Average 


Attendance Graded Schools 
Enrolment — a ‘ 
Number | Number Fréq. moyenne Ecoles 4 classes multiples 
fa) fa) 

Year Schools | Divisions 

Année Ecoles Classes P.c. of | Number |Number | Number 
‘Be Actual enrol- (6) of of 
a — Total Number ment Schools |Divisions | Pupils 


N cuties Pe Ecoles Classes | Eléves 


1922... fees 180 678 12,641 11,730 24,371 20,906 85-8 114 597 22,252 
1OBSiv Hees. 197 734 12, 287 13, 446 25,733 21,977 85-5 118 655 23,605 


en 
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84.—Rural Municipality Schools in British Columbia, Statistics of, since the year of their organization, (1906)-Con 
84.—Ecoles des Municipalités rurales de la Colombie Britannique, statistiques depuis leur fondation en 1906—Fin 


Grade of Pupils Special Subjects Taken 
Eléves des degrés Matiéres spéciales enseignées 
Year Manual Training Domestic Science 
Side Travaux manuels Science ménagére 
Année I TOL III-IV VEV ER VV EEE Tile) SU Xiah a tsps er ey a en ae 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Divisions} Pupils |Divisions| Pupils 
Classes Eléves Classes Eléves 
SOG: Soon. c Bel eee ee aes RR Se ae Te Re es ceo TRUM ar ML OE We Se | Se ior rr re eee 
LOOT eee 1,205 1,142 876 1,025 1,427 - = = 9 168 
L908E 22. eke s 1, 296 1,373 870 1,067 1,465 - - - 9 211 
US [OU Re al Med SI 1,425 1,513 876 1285 1,823 - ~ - 2 76 
LO1Oe Ree cee. 1,681 1,734 1,036 1,502 1,908 - - - 8 174 
LOI) Reker Neen 2,090 2,144 1,196 1,749 2,193 - - - 1 8 
1912. io.. anh 2,646 2,536 1,537 2,089 2,293 73 1 22 2 55 
TOTS Ree ee 2,991 8,411 2,085 2,583 2,462 41 23 1,013 5 144 
0 ROH ee OR ena ph 8,145 3,557 2,446 Srold 2,622 67 34 1,407 12 930 
1995..24%.,. 28 2,907 3,639 2,594 3,683 2,892 43 56 1,744 33 1,337 
OLGA eee 2,614 3, 291 2,537 3, 824 2,983 91 58 1, 863 51 1,670 
TON ger kee 2,743 2,750 2,787 3, 864 3,062 99 82 2,199 68 2,286 
LOTR eden. 2,873 2,810 2,766 4,597 3, 142 94 172 2,482 154 2,460 
TONG) Sewers tere 3,025 3,068 2,982 4, 889 3,348 57 178 2,668 156 2,677 
LO ZO, sed we Beets 3, 833 cow tt) 3, 228 5,389 3,920 39 165 2,653 155 2,667 
LOD A cee Be 3,949 4,122 31617 6,074 4,545 11 191 3,130 186 8, 245 
W922) oi .5 Bae: 4,076 4,126 4,209 6,622 5,313 29 210 3,580 189 3,337 
1923.0 te Re 4,137 4,054 4,260 7,245 5,986 - 228 By biped 192 3,412 
7.—VOCATIONAL AND OTHER MANUAL EDUCATION 
7.—ENSEIGNEMENT DES TRAVAUX MANUELS 
85.—Agricultural Education in Canada, 1923—Enseignement agricole au Canada, 1923 
Agricul a es Gardens 
Work | tural ot: —_— 
taken |Schools | Short oan Jardins Boys’ 
with | other | courses | Cor- ioe Regular |———__—_- and 
Ordi- than at res- sh nm |College|Homejschool| School | Girls’ 
nary |Colleges}Univer-|pond-|s< || courses Fairs | Clubs 
School| _— sities | ance [E Ss} — aa — 
Province Grades| Ecoles | and — |S:x]} Cours n Expo- | Clubs Province 
— nor- |Colleges| Cor- i i de O B sitions de 
Dans | males _ res- | a8 collége | 3 H sco- | garcons 
écoles | agri- | Cours | pon- | 2 8 régu- = & laires et 
primai-| coles | abré- | dance] ¥ 3 liers ral a filles 
res autres gés a ie Aa TR 
que =| 
colléges vas 
P.E.I.— L.P.-E.— 
No. of Centres....... - - - ~ il ~ - - 50 - No. de centres. 
No. of Institutions or 1481 1 ~ - 4 - 500 - 262 15| No. d’institutions 
classes. ou classes. 
No. of Instructors < - 1 - - ~ - - - - ~ No. d’instituteur 
le - 1 ~ - - - - - - - |T. 
No, of Pupils... 6... 11,454! 15 = - 120 - | 1,500 - 6, 986 140} No. d’éléves. 
N.S.— N.-E.— 
No. of Centres....... ~ - - - 1 - - - 240 - | No. de centres. 
No. of Institutions - 141 1 ~ - 1} 4,000 80 - 12} No. d’institutions 
or classes. ou classes. 
No. of potencies - - - ~ - - - - - - a No. d’éléves. 
ay - - - - - - - ~ - - |T. 
No. of Pupils..... us - - - ~ ~ - = - - - e No. d’étudiants. 
De - | 8,600 476 - 200 44) 4,000} 900) 4,000 236|T. 
Quebec— Québec— 
No. of Centres....... - - = o - - - - - = No. de centres. 
No. of Institutions - - 2 - ~ 3 - | 1,673 - -| No. d’institutions 


or classes. ou classes. 
No. of Instructors. M. HNo. d’instituteurs 
No. of Puvils..... M Ss No. d’éléves. 


tt at 
1 
ae it it 
! 
! 
Pep st st 


F. - 
he 250 349 35,324 - fs 
Ontario— Ontario— 
No. of Centres..... - - - ~ ~ - - - - - No. de centres. 
No. of Institutions} 2,321 41 1 - ~ 1} 1,389 - 510 17] No. d’institutions 
or classes. ou classes. 
No. of Instructors... - - - - - - - - ~ — |No. d’instituteurs. 
INO Jot Pupils... sé: 81,911 1,539 719 - ~ 851) 1,389] 867} 125,986 336| No. d’éléves. 
Manitoba— Manitoba— 
No. of Centres... .. - - - - - - - - - - No. de centres. 
No. of Institutions - - 1 - - 1] 3,200 - 180 420| No. d’institutions. 
or classes. 4 ou classes. 
No. of Aneta cre te ~ - - - - - - - - - |H. No. d’instituteur 
i ~ - - - - - - - - -{T. 
No. of Pupils..... M. - - - = ~ - - - - - |G. No. d’éléves. 
Me - - 744 - - 260] 3,200 - |! 29,000! 32,000'T. 
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85.—Agricultural Education in Canada, 1923-Con.—Enseignement agricole au Canada, 1923-Fin 


ata a Z Gardens 

tura ra ZS 

Work oF é 

taken mongol Short | Gor. 2g Resa Jardins Boys’ 
with | 4) courses a @ Colle st He hooll Sehool |, 22¢ 
Grid Gana yc Jess gu | Oabame aomepsben | Seeel | Gory 
Q a “|= Oo , 3 a 
; sett | erase eaities | ene 9S gfe ee ae 
Province Grades (poOEe Ns and — |£3-8| Cours a Expo- | Giybs Province 
be ae Colleges Cor- oF a 3 g | sitions a 
males ct res- |x 2 collége H sco- 
pe agri Cours | Poa Bs 3 régu- S 2 laires ea 
primai coles 4 ee dance eo lieray | 33 3S filles 
5 autres Pad ce q R 
nes aus g ie fe 
colléges & 

Sask. | ais 
No. of Centres. Ape 4,000 - - - 8 - - | 1,800 175 33| No. de centres. 
No. of Institutions} 4,100 - - - 28 1 - - - - | No. d’institutions 

or classes. ou classes. 

No. of veh Sauer - - - ~ - - - - - - rune d’instituteurs 

T. é a 2 hore} eS Sa een “ter : Bela. 
No. of Pupils..... Me - - - - - - - - - - ue No. d’éléves. 
are qT. 19, 000 - - -— | 1,638 155 - 140,000} 27,000 877 r. 
a— Alta— 
No. of Centres... .. 3,119 2 - 1 ~ - - - 124 - | No. de centres. 
No. of Institutions - 4 - ~ - ] - - 1,500 50| No. d’institutions 
or classes. ou classes. 
No. al eae = - - - - - - - ~ - i“ -No. d’instituteurs 
Wee) Sligo Mis 0: sa a lee 

ne of Pupils.27..2.88 PAs Ti 3682 = 18 a 87 - - 20, 000 880 pe ebaie 
No. of Centres..... - 12 - - 1 - - - = -| No. de centres. 
No. of Institutions - - - - - 1 50 150 153 - No. d’institutions 

or classes. ou classes. 

No. of a a eee - - - - - - - - ~ - Sasi d’instituteurs 

“9 peta anna oh 4 Ama a ee 6 os ag 

No. of Pupils..... wt = ~ - - - - - ~ - - oe No. d’éléves. 

rT a 510 L oy ABs 771 600} 4,000 - Te 


11922 figures.—Chiffres de 1922. 

2In addition to those specified in the table short courses were offered by women’s institutes at 440 centres to 6,532 pupils 
es 2En outre des éléves mentionnés dans ce tableau, 6,532 ont suivi des cours abrégés dans des institutions féminines de 

centres. 

3The 510 in Agricultural Schools in B.C. were in regular 2 year courses in agriculture, offered at 12 High Schools in the 
province. The 15 in Teacher Training Schools were inrural science schools at Summer Schools for teachers. The figures 
for gardens and fairs are those of 1922. 

3Les 510 dans les écoles d’agriculture en C.-B. étaient dans les cours réguliers de deux années donnés dans 12 hautes écoles 
de la province. Les 15 dans les écoles de formation des institutions étaient dans les écoles de sciences rurales, aux cours 
d’été pour les instituteurs. Les chiffres des jardins et expositions scolaires sont ceux de 1922. 


86.—Quebec Schools, Number of Instructors and pupils or students in Special Vocational Schools, 1923 
86.—Eeoles de Québec, Nombre d’instructeurs et éléves dans écoles pratiques, 1923 


Other Average Cer- 
Instruc- em- Attend- | tificates 
tors ployees Enrol- ance granted 
Institutions — = ment — — Institutions 
Instruc- | Autres Présence | Dipl6mes 
teurs . |employés moyenne | accordés 
Technical Schools: Ecoles techniques: 
Dave LASS CS ck usticuss acta e aetna: - - 733 - 41} Cours du jour. 
Naat Classes). .aiecdiy sciatic» pipiens - - 1,201 895 157} Cours du soir. 
Special Day Classes............. - = 192 162 66] Cours spéciaux. 
DOU etal astoonte eee 32 53 2,126 1,057 264 Total. 
Schools of Higher Commercial Ecoles des Hautes études Com- 
Studies: merciales: 
Day iC lassesis cette cries ata - - 121 ieee — | Cours du jour. 
Night Glasses» resis Sikes - - 52 40 — | Cours du soir: rég. 
vd OLUSLS sheweeommnbirs - - 248 183 - “e autres. 
Li RON 2 A Rak ern oe ame om 6 26 - 421 335 14 Total. 

Agricultural Schools: Ecoles d’agriculture: 
Recular Courses sens oaaraner - - 168 154 — | Cours réguliers. 
Practical COUTSe wise. sos aes - - 124 124 — | Cours pratiques. 
Pants. WC OULSEC.mnee aah oni Tete Ss - - i) 0) — | Cours partiels. 
Winter COurse. «1 cnsas nhs nate ae - - 18 17 - | Cours d’hiver. 

Short or Specialise sean ~ - 250 245 -— | Cours abrégés, 
Totaling acetates sive oats abd 86 143 569 528 82 Total. 

Dairy §chool: Ecoles laitiéres’ 
English Course (Dee.)........... - = ) - - | Cours anglais (Déc.) 
French Course (Jan. Feb. March - - 435 - - | Cours francais (Janv. fév. mars 

and April) et avril). 
Inspectors’ course. :.20-0 nen ue - - 17 - - | Cours des inspecteurs. 
Total <isein & sneeatee aie. 8) ) 4,611 ~ 416 Total. 
Domestic Science Schools......... - 10,448 - - |Ecoles ménagéres. 
SOHOOMCPALCENS ipa. siya Tatler les - 35,3241 - — |Jardins scolaires. 


INTENT SCHOO Sty tome can cameron s 178 - 5,661 3,210 ~- {Ecoles du soir. : 
Schools of Arts and Trades........ - - 3,001 1,487 - {Ecoles des arts et métiers. 
Dress-cutting and making Schools. - - 1,648 Ecoles de coupe et de couture. 


i 


1 1,673 gardens—! 1,673 jardins. 
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87.—Ontario Schools: Number of Pupils or Students in Vocational Schools or taking special cultural subjects in 
ordinary Schools, 1922-23 


87.—Ecoles d’Ontario: Nombre d’éléves suivant les cours manuels, 1922-23 


A. PUPILS INCLUDED WITH THE ENROLMENT IN ORDINARY DAY SCHOOLS 
A. ELEVES COMPRIS AVEC L’INSCRIPTION DES ECOLES ORDINAIRES DU JOUR 


Manual Household |Commercial 


Training Science Subjects 
ood Agriculture —_— — — — 
Travaux Science Matiéres 
manuels ménagére com- 
merciales 

Public Schools: Hcoles publiques: 
RurakSchoola Sane so eee 54,110 16,568 8,491 2241 Hcoles rurales. 
GityiSchoolsera tite... alee. 9,947 97,736 63,126 1,9541 Ecoles des cités 
LOW. SChOOIS. eens: oes. 4,523 7,308 3,037 — | Ecoles des villes. 
Village.Schoolsiee: .-sosaee a. 3,228 1,451 610 38] Ecoles des villages. 

Total Raver. «< Rees 71,818 123,063 75, 264 2,216 Total. 

R. C. Separate Schools: Ecoles Séparées Catholiques: 
Rural Schools@eees /)csee sees. 2,406 504 369 8] Ecoles rurales. 
City Schooled. ie... ..)hoaee. 3,632 3,041 Zn022 385} Ecoles des cités. 
ALOWILSChoolsti.suevis «. 2 oseeees 1,479 882 40 58} Ecoles des villes. 
VillageiSchoolss. 24.222...) 337 - 109 24) Ecoles des villages. 

AE Ota IR See ae 7,854 4,727 2,540 475 Total. 
Total Schools: Total: 
RuraliSchools.is. oe... eek 56,516 17,072 8,860 232} Kcoles rurales. 
City Schoolssteyeel: ee eee 13,579 101,077 65,148 2,339} Ecoles des cités. 
LLowiischoolsiyh (eee. k le eee. 4 6, 002 8,190 BOP ALE 58] Ecoles des villes. 
Villase Schools=.0; ones sae 3,079 1,451 719 62} Ecoles des villages. 
Continuation Schools............ 373 - 97 80} Ecoles de continuation. ~ 

HugshiSehdols. Ween oe. kee ee 1, 292 205 347 397} ‘‘High Schools’’. 

Collegiate Institutes............. 574 3,092 3,082 1,663] Instituts collégiaux. 
Total ikeiteat ck sae 81,911 131,087 81,330 4,831 Total. 


B. SCHOOLS WITH CLASSES IN AGRICULTURE—ECOLES ENSEIGNANT L’AGRICULTURE 
—looeEeEeEeES=S=@QI=E™ETSSaSaS ee 


Number Number Number 
of of home of school 
Schools Gardens Gardens 
Nombre | Nombrede|'Nombrede 
d’écoles jardins jardins 
individuels| scolaires 


Ungraded Public Schools................. 1,874 1,241 633| Zcoles publiques a classe unique. 
Ungraded Separate Schools............... 84 45 39| Ecoles séparées 4 classe unique. 
Graded Pubhe Schools... 554.0 eben hee 261 130 131] Ecoles publiques A classes multiples. 
Graded Separate schools...............-- 69 29 40| Ecoles séparées 4 classes multiples. 
Een Se hool sane nep esos 33 - 24|‘‘High Schools’’. : 


———— eee 


C. PUPILS OR STUDENTS NOT INCLUDED WITH ENROLMENT IN ORDINARY DAY SCHOOLS 
ELEVES NON COMPRIS AVEC L’INSCRIPTION DANS LES ECOLES ORDINAIRES DU JOUR 


M.-H. F ak 

Vocational Schools: Ecoles de travaux manuels: 

Day puprls, fall tages. oo ays lees; 3,688 3,299 6,987) Eléves du jour, temps complet. 

Day pupils, DALU TIO Aim ret a sace +c 494 494 988] Hléves du jour, en partie. 

Day: pupilasspecialave) Sees 265 1,162 1,427) Eléves du jour, spécial. 

Ota Lea) PAE dP i ae 4,447 4,955 9,402 Total. 

Evening pupils Va eee Seo os ao <2 15,125 18, 386 33,511]/Eléves du soir. 
Night Elementary Schools............... - - 2,263|Ecoles élémentaires du soir. 
Night HighSchGolgy 2 A2Reg, oe - ~ 1,709] Ecoles secondaires du soir. 


KR 
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8.—SCHOOL HYGIENE AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 
8.—HYGIENE SCOLAIRE ET ENSEIGNEMENT SPECIAL 


9¢.—Schools for the Blind and Deaf in Canada: Number of Pupils by Provinces, 1923 
90.—Ecoles canadiennes pour les avyeugles et les sourds: Nombre d’éléves par provinces en 1923 


Location of Schools—Situation des écoles 


Pl f For the deaf—Des sourds For the Blind—D’aveugles|Province ou pays dont 
f ace o : a | les éléves sont origi- 
Residence of Pupils | N.S. | Que. | Ont. Man. B.C. Total NS, Que. Ont. B.C. Total] naires. 
N.-E..| Qué. | Ont. | Man. | C.B. N.-E.| Qué. | Ont. | C.B. 
Newtfoundland........ 17 - - - - 17 12 - - - 12)Terre-Neuve. 
Prince Edward Island. 6 - - - - 6 3 - ~ - 3|Lle du Prince-Edouard. 
Nova Scotia......... 79 - - - - 79 93 - - - 93| Nouvelle-EKcosse. 
New Brunswick...... 35 - - - - 35 35 - - - 35| Nouveau-Brunswick. 
Quebec we..e3 cae - 461 - - - 461 1 160 - - 161) Québec. 
Onbarion se suave le ~ - 354 - - 354 - - 102 - 102|Ontario. 
Manitoba sated ae - - - 82 - 82 - - 32 - 32] Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan......... ~ - - 46 - 46 1 - 21. - 22|Saskatchewan. 
AI DeRta Pease ne ae - ~ ~ 36 - 36 = - 18 - 18| Alberta. 
British Columbia..... = oh elas - 58 58 ~ - - 12 12/Colombie Britannique. 
WL OBGLe Ne eras on | 137 461 354 164 58! 1,174 145 160 173 12 490 Total. 


91.—Medical Inspection of Schools in Canada, 1922-1923—Inspection médicale des écoles canadiennes, 1922-23 


No. 
Number of Inspectors d recom- 
— No. No. of ei mended No 
Nombre des inspecteurs of Pupils defects | for treat-| treated 
=i = Un oan i ae ama} Clinics \elnspeetedt cs ment oy é 
Province —_ | Medical] Dental! Nurse 5 Pe Nomb. |Nomb.re-| Nomb. Province 
— — — Psy- | Nomb.| Nomb. sans | comman- e 
Méde- | Den- | Infir- | cho- | de cli- | d’éléves | géfectuo-| dé pour | traités 
cins tistes | miers | paths | MQues | examines sités traite- 
ment 
Pr. Ed. Island.... - - - - - 2,802 1 437 - 1 - |Ile du Pr.-Ed. 
Nova Scotia..... = = = = = 2 61,568 38, 549 23,019 - |Nouv.-Ecosse. 
New Brunswick?. 6 - Ch se i 69] 44,2471 711,625] 824,981] ® —|N.-B. 
Quebec...) ~ - - - - - - - -— |Québec. 
Ontariowes aces 5| f= 12 2 -| 1115,281 4,187 8,325} 123,565/Ontario. 
Manitoba........ 13 6 146 15 44 16 ] 1717} 1843,104} 19 16,032) 19 13,232 19 5, 125|Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan.... - - 13 - 20 8 45,737 13, 873 31, 864 11,440|Saskatchewan. 
Alberta me teciece 217 3 19 1 5 26,438 11, 450 14, 865 13,500) Alberta. 
Brit. Columbia... 123 6 47 - 18 72,148! 22 —' 2 — |! 2 - 'Colombie Brit. 


1 That is, defects other than teeth. The work is carried on by the Red Cross Society. The Junior Red Cross during 
the year provided glasses for 25 children with defective vision. They (the J.R.C.) are also making arrangement to have 
crippled children treated and provided with Orthopaedic appliances. 2 Of these, 11,074 were in rural schools, 6,479 in 
village, and 44,015 in towns and city schools. Of the cases reported for treatment, 4,748 were in rural schools, 2,884 in village, 
and 15,387 in town and city schools. % Medical Inspection in the schools of N.B. is under the control of the Dept. of Health 
and under the immediate supervision of the chief medical officer of that Dept. 42 whole; 6 parttime. 5 1 being appointed. 
6 4 regular; 5 travelling. 7 Thatis, normal. 8 Notices sent. ® No accurate figures as yet but some thousand by clinics and 
private practitioners. 1° Position not at present filled. 11. By Dept. Physician. These figures for Ont. do not include the 
work done in the municipalities carrying on this service throughout the province. For supplementary information in con- 
nection with these municipalities, see table 92. 12 Not including dental corrections. 131 full time and 3 half time physi- 
cians and 2 part time oculists in Winnipeg. 14In Winnipeg. 1514 in Winnipeg; 30 in rural and suburban districts. 16 In 
Winnipeg. ‘7 Outside of Winnipeg; in Winnipeg a number of clinic establishments is provided. Clinical: work is provided 
for in Free Departments of all hospitals in cases where parents are unable to pay. No special school clinics are established. 
18 Of these, 17,150 were in Winnipeg schools, 7,481 being new pupils; 2,869 being pupils previously normal re-examined and 
6,800 being pupils previously defective re-examined. In addition there were 140,192 routine inspections by nurses; 25,979 
inspection by nurses and medical officers, but the number of individuals examined in this way are not reported. There 
were also 243 clinics held by oculists and 799 examinations made, of which 626 were new examinations; there were also 7,784 
children examined by dental officers, of these children 6,727 required treatment. There were 4,907 cases for treatment 
started and 3,725 completed. 19 Out of the 25,954 in rural and suburban districts, see also note 18. 2° 8 tonsils and adenoid 
clinics held during the year py Junior Red Cross. 2 6 full time and 1 half time. 2 No definite figures available. It is 
evident however that defectives are treated on a large scale. 

1 Autres que dentition défectueuse. Cet ouvrage est accompli par la Red Cross Society. La Junior Red Cross a fourni, 
durant l’année, des lunettes 4 25 enfants A la vue défectueuse, elle se préoccupe aussi des enfants infirmes et leur fournira 
bientét le traitement et les appareils orthopédiques nécessaires. 2 Dece nombre, 11,074 étaient dans les écoles rurales, 6,479 
dans les villages et 44,015 dans les écoles des villes et des cités. Parmi les écoliers qui ont nécessité un traitement, 4,748 
étaient des écoles rurales: 2,884, des écoles de villages et 15,387 dans les écoles des villes et des cités. 3 L’inspection médicale 
des écoles du N.-B. est sous le contréle du Dépt. de la Santé et sous la surveillance immédiate du médecin qui dirige ce 
service. ‘2 en permanence: 6 partiellement. 51 officiellement nommé. 6 Dont 4 réguliéres et 5 ambulantes. 7 Normaux. 
8 Avis envoyés. ° I] n’existe pas de chiffres exacts, mais l’on sait que quelques milliers sont traités dans les cliniques et 
chez les practiciens. 1 Position actuellement vacante. 11 Par le médecin du Dépt. Ces chiffres d’Ont. n’embrassent 
pas le travail accompli dans les municipalités qui poursuivent ce service par toute la province. Pour plus de détails au sujet 
des municipalités, voir tableau 92. 12 Non compris prothése dentaire. 13 Dont 1 en permanence, 3 la moitié de leur temps 
et 2 oculistes partiellement employés. 14A Winnipeg. 1514 & Winnipeg; 30 dans les districts ruraux et les alentours. 16 A 
Winnipeg. 17 En dehors de Winnipeg; 4 Winnipeg, il existe un certain nombre de cliniques ot les malades recoivent les soins 
gratuitement, dans les salles publiques de tous les hépitaux, quand les parents sont incapables de payer. Nulle clinique 
scolaire n’est établie. 18 De ceux-ci, 17,150 étaient dans les écoles de Winnipeg, 7,481 étant de nouveaux éléves; 2,869 étaient 
des éléves, tout d’abord considérés normaux, réexaminés et 6,800 éléves, d’abord anormaux, réexaminés. Deplus, on compte 
140,192 inspections de routine faites par des infirmiéres; 25,979 inspections par des infirmiéres et des médecins; mais comme 
il est plutét tenu compte du nombre des inspections que de celui des écoliers le nombre de ces derniers reste inconnu. Il y 
eut aussi 243 cliniques tenues par des oculistes qui ont fait 799 examens, de ces examinés 626 l’étaient pour la premiere fois; 
enfin 7,784 enfants avaient 6té examinés par des dentistes, de ceux-ci 6,727 nécessitaient des traitements. Le traitement de 
4,907 écoliers a été commencé et celui de 3,725 complété. 19 Des 25,954 dans les districts ruraux et suburbains, voir aussi 
note 18. 2 Durant l’année, la Junior Red Cross a tenu ces 8 cliniques pour les amygdales et les adénoides. 2! Dont 6 en 
permanence et 1 la moitiédesontemps. 22 I]n’existe pas de chiffres définitifs. Il est évident toutefois que les défectuosités 
sont traitées sur une grande échelle. 
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94.—Distribution of Pupils in one Private School, ages 8 to 15 by age and grade, 1923 
94.—Répartition des éléves dans une école privée entre 8 et 15 ans, par age et par degré, 1923 


‘A Elem. Grades—Degrés élém. Sec. Grades—Degrés sec. Total 
7 oY f|_VE | VE) Vr |X XT _ XT [Ble-Elé./Sec-Sec.) Total 
SUA is eerie aces 1 ~ - - - - - 1 - 1 
Qe haere claire eee 8 2 - - - - - - 10 ~ 10 
TORRES Se eee 23 14 1 1 - - - - 39 - 39 
Le eeasiisorsiet cal eetiein tort 5 22 10 4 2 ~ - - 41 2 43 
LZ be Stacker emer te otetete - 9 11 25 9 2 - - 45 11 56 
LES eos Balak Me mente, - ~ 14 26 29 7 2 - 40 38 78 
1 a ties Ariat Pao Bee oriciae ts - ~ 1 21 25 25 11 1 22 62 84 
1G a, at paige rea - - = 4 14 24 31 4 4 73 77 
Oba eA cin bya: 37 47 37 81 79 58 44 5 202 186 388 


$5.—Junior Red Cross in Canada: Statistics, 1923—Croix Rouge des Jeunes au Canada: Statistiques, 1923 


oe ee 
—_——  rre—OOa————— nh a—o—wna—X—n—“—_—————————————————ooo—eLL wm uw 


No. of 
Province Br ane hes 
Nombre 
de 
sections 
British Columbia— 65 
Colombie Britannique 
Alberta) =e. tein 800 
Saskatchewan........... 1, 200 
Manitola dindcc, cchess ssa 120 
CORlaTO reuse te 515 
ORCC hearth. chee dak 50 
New Brunswick—Nou- 90 
veau-Brunswick. 
165 
Nova Scotia—Nouvelle- 
cosse. 
Prince Edward Island— 46 
Tle du Prince-Edouard. 
AE Oba ee SHER. pare ae 3,051 


Cases | 
treated 
through the 
Crippled Dental 
Member- | Children’s Cases 
ship Fund treated 
Membres | Cas intéres-| Affections 
sant le dentaires 
Fonds des traitées 
enfants 
infirmes 
1,500 11 4 
15,000 494 16 
42,000 1,466 6, 087 
2,500 382 900 
15, 654 16 - 
1, 804 157 45 
2,406 4 - 
4,100 12 1 
764 44) * 
85, 728 2,586 7,053 


Other Types of Service 
Autres actes de bienfaisance 


Making garments for needy children—Vétements 
pour enfants nécessiteux. 

Japanese Relief ($3,962.68)—Fonds de secours 
japonais ($3,962.68). 

Working for Junior Red Cross Hospital in Cal- 
gary—Travaux pour le Junior Red Cross Hos- 
pital, de Calgary. 

Making garments for needy children—Vétements 
pour petits pauvres. 

Making garments for needy children—Vétements 
pour petits pauvres. 

Northern Fire Relief—Secours aux victimes de 
l’incendie du nord. 

Japanese Relief ($7,813.89)—Secours aux Japonais 
($7,813.89). 

Collections for Children’s Hospitals and for local 
needs—Quétes pour hépitaux des enfants, etc. 

9 children sent to Fresh air Camps—9 enfants en- 
voyés au Fresh Air Camp. 

Garments made for needy children—Vétements 
pour enfants nécessiteux. 

Japanese Relief ($7.10)—Secours aux Japonais ($7.10) 

Clothing, toys, scrap books, etc., for sick child- 
ren—Vétements, jouets, livres, etc., pour en- 
fants malades. 

Japanese Relief ($180.74)—Secours aux Japonais 
($180.74). 

Providing cheer for children in hospital—A muse- 
ments pour enfants des hépitaux. i 
Japanese Relief ($231.60)—Secours aux Japonais 
($231.60). 
Japanese Relief ($163.13)—Secours aux Japonais 

($163.13). 


i OE 


Orthopaedic cases—A ffections orthopédiques.. 688 
Glassés fitted—Lunettes ajustées.... 
Other cases—Autres cas............. 


Tonsils and Adenoid operations—Opérations des amygdales 
337 et'dées adénoides wit ay hie hte: a itt OR ane Tar eae 


96.—Girl Guides in Canada, by Provinces, 1923—Girl Guides au Canada, par provinces, 1923 


Active companies and Packs Active Guides, Guiders (including Brown Owls) and Comm’rs 
Province : : 
Guide Co’s{ Brownie |Ranger Co’s 
Compa- betsy Compa- Guides Brownie Ranger Guiders Comm ’rs 
gnies de | Escouades | gnies de = ver eet 
Guides {de Brownies angers 
PLR T—TP Bi... 2 ~ - 63 - - 2 - 
N.S.—N.-E....... 24 af 3 634 172 38 26 3 
N.B.—N.-B....... 14 4 ~ 240 80 = 15 1 
Que.—Qué......... 40 13 1 1,080 355 12 45 1 
i Slee Cas 196 53 8 5,000 1,047 160 200 48 
Maite five air rides 22 ) He 575 214 37 21 +f 
Sask ieee hee 46 11 - 734 306 - 28 4 
Aa eles Ba eee 17 di - 240 157 - 18 3 
BiC—C.Bicigcin 45 18 2 1,000 413 12 61 11 
Lotale sere 406 122 16 9,566 2,744 259 416 75 


Note.—These figures for the Guides, Brownies, and Rangers are only approximate. The figures for Guiders give only 
those who hold a warrant from Canadian Headquarters. 


Nora.—Ces chiffres des Guides, Brownies et Rangers ne sont qu’approximatifs. 


Les chiffres des Guiders représentent 


seulement celles qui ont été officiellement nommées par les quartiers généraux canadiens.. 
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64 DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


99.—Special Institutions and Classes in Canada 1922-1923.—Institutions et classes spéciales au Canada, 1922-23 


N-57 | Ont.2 | Alta. | Man. | Sask.3 oe 
For physically defective— Pour les maladifs ou tarés— 
INOMOf NStitutions ewe ee eel eee 1 ~ - - - Nombre d’institutions. 
INOMOl classes: 50 eeb eee eee - 22 - 18 1} Nombre de classes. 
Novol pupils: ea acne een oe eee - 616 - 360 ~ Nombre d’éléves. 
For retarded but not defective— Pour les retards mais non maladifs. 
INOSOL INStitUbiOnS en. ole ee ee eat — |. - - - - Nombre d’institutions. 
INO: OL CLASSE SHAT Bh tee sear: eee ere - 2 - 3 1} Nombre de classes. 
INOHOL DUDLI Steer ae Cee Scat - 64 718 134 20| Nombre d’éléves. 
For mentally subnormal— Intel. au-dessous de la normale— 
NOU OPINStUCUtTONS ays aicisebtenstte eee en ehe ote - - 7s - 1} Nombred’institutions. 
INOW OP CLASSE By. create stat HERS cnt 4 Given uae 5 78 4 - 2| Nombre de classes. . 
INOS OL DUDIL SAE. Meme coy eee ia cela eee 96 1, 248 61 - 45| Nombre d’éléves. 
For delinquents— Pour jeunes délinquants— 
IN OMOfAnSbihUtlonsackycye ome poe nacre 4 - - - 1) Nombre d’institutions. 
INOS Of GASSES. fteteee cresioideyaleue-s) oe axe iece is 10 - - - ~ Nombre de classes. 
INO; OF DUD Bis. ci ais Seah Sek care eS 431 ~ - - 9} Nombre d’éléves. 
For mentally supernormal— Intel. au-dessus de la normale— 
INO} Gf ANStlbUbIONSs eee Orme deat fat - - - - - Nombre d’institutions. 
INO®- Ob classesiqths. ues Gomer cia see eae - ~ - - - Nombre de classes. 
INO LOL pup Sis eee Se - - 374 ~ - Nombre d’éléves. 


1 The 5 auxiliary classes for mentally subnormals with 96 pupils are situated in Halifax. There are 4 provincial institu- 
tions under the superintendent of neglected and delinquent children with at least 10 classes, and an enrolment of 431 pupils 
who might be subdivided as follows: criminal] delinquents 143, truants 87, unclassified 201. Those unclassified are. probably 
waifs. In addition to those specified in the table there are probably a considerable number of other classes throughout 
the province in connection with publicly controlled schools. Also in addition should be mentioned 1 institution at Truro, 
the Maritime Home for girls, which has 3 classes and 91 pupils who were classified as follows: physically defective 4; retard- 
ed but not mentally defective 40; mentally subnormal15; delinquents25. The remainderarepresumably normal. School 
childrenrecommended for special institutions or classes as a result of inspection during year wereclassed as follows: defective 
in sight 303; in hearing 198; generally 175. Some of them at least are accommodated in institutions or classes in other parts 
of the province. With references to the supernorma] the reader is referred to the age grades tables of 7 provinces, and espe- 
cially to table 16. While no conclusions as to subnormals are warrantable from these tables owing to such factors as lateness 
in beginning school, irregular attendance, changing residences, foreign birth and want of opportunity generally, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that certain conclusions are warrantable about supernormality and that children 3 or more grades 
in advance of theirage may beconsidered supernormal. Defectsinsuch conclusions arises from the fact that the full number 
of supernormals cannot be thus ascertained since lack of facilities for promotion and of opportunity in general may cause 
such children to be in grades lower than they could have reached if their mentality had been allowed free play. 

2 The auxiliary classes specified in the table may be subdivided as follows: 72 training classes; 2 promotion; 5 open 
air and forest school. 3 myopia; 1 lip-reading; 9 hospital, sanitorium or institutional; 6 auxiliary vocational classes for 
adolescents. The cities and towns where others are established are Brantford, Brockville, Guelph, Hamilton, Kitchener, 
London, Owen Sound, Ottawa, Oshawa, Peterboro, Stratford, St. Catherines and Windsor and York County. To York 
County belongs the distinction of having established the first rural auxiliary class in Ontario. 

3 All the mentally defective children for the province of Saskatchewan are in an institution at Weyburn, which had in 
1923 about 180 inmates. Of this number the 45 included in the table above are those who are capable of being taught, that 
is, those who grade up to a mental age of 44 and 5 years. The admissions during 1923 and 1924 were very much less 
than previously; more over these admissions included a higher pereentage than formerly of the better class of imbeciles. 
About 60 p.c. of the admissions of 1924 would bein thisclass. The 9 delinquents were girls. 

GENERAL Notse—The information on special classes in the five provinces specified in the table wassupplied directly 
by the Departments of Education of these provinces for the year mentioned. Information regarding theotherprovincesis 
not directly available. In New Brunswick the Government sent six teachers to summer school at Harvard in 1923 and 
several classes have since been established, in St.John. In Quebec there is a number of special private classes of which may 
be mentioned one for crippled children and one for epileptics carried on at one of the hospitals. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, provisions for the blind and deaf may beseen in table 90, the institution for the deaf in Winnipeg being used in 
common, while the institution at Brantford, Ontario was used for the blind. Thereis now an institution for the blind at 
Winnipeg. In British Columbia besides the institutions for the blind and deaf there are 20 special classes in Vancouver alone. 


1 Les 5 classes auxiliaires composées de 96 éléves dont l’intelligence est inférieure 4 la normale sont situées A Halifax: 
Il existe 4 institutions provinciales d’au moins 10 classes sous le surintendant des enfants abandonnés et des jeunes délinquants» 
qui contiennent 431 éléves, lesquel peuvent étre subdivisés comme il suit: jeunes délinquants 143; flaneurs 87; non classifiés 
201. Cesnon classifiés sont probablement des enfants trouvés. Outre celles spécifiées dans le tableau, il y a vraisemblable- 
ment un nombre considérable d’autres classes par toute la province sous le contréle des écoles publiques. I] faut de plus 
mentionner l’institution de Truro, refuge des provinces maritimes pour les filles, composée de 3 classes et 91 éléves qui sont 
classifiées ainsi: difformités physiques 4; retardataires, mais d’intelligence normale 40; intelligence au-dessous de la nor- 
male 15; délinquantes 25. On présume que le surplus se compose d’éléves normaux. Les éléves recommandés aprés l’ins- 
pection médicale, pour des classes ou institutions spéciales ont été classifiés comme il suit: affections de la vue 303; de l’oute 
198; santé défectueuse 175; enfin de ce nombre quelques-uns ont été admis dans des institutions ou classes dans d’autres 
régions dela province. En ce qui concerne les intelligences au-dessous de la normale, le lecteur pourra serenseigner dansles 
tableaux des Ages et des degrés de 7 provinces et tout particuliérement dans le tableau 16. Bien quel’examen de ces tableaux 
des sous-normaux ne puisse nous fournir de preuves concluantes en raison de certains facteurs tels que: tardivité du début, 
assistance irréguliére, changement de résidence, naissance A l’étranger et autres circonstances défavorables il n’est pas dérai- 
sonnable d’admettre l’exactitude de certaines conclusions quant A cette classe d’enfants, par exemple que ceux qui sont de 3 
degrés ou plus en avant des enfants deleur Age sont doués d’une intelligence supérieure. Certaineserreurs dans ces conclusions 
peuvent surgir du fait quele nombre complet des supernormaux ne peut étre précisé puisque certains d’entre eux méritant des 
promotions, faute de circonstance favorable sont retenus dans des dégrés inférieurs 4 ceux qu’ils pourraient atteindre, si 


. 


les circonstances s’y prétaient 

* Les classes auxiliaires mentionnées dans le tableau peuvent étre ainsi subdivisées: formation A l’enseignement 723 
promotion 2; écoles en plein air et forestiére 5; myopie 3; lecture par leslévres 1; hdpital, sanatoria, etc., 9; d’apprentissage 
industriel pour adolescents 6. Les cités et les villes ot il existe d’autres établissements de ce genre sont Brantford, 
Brockville, Guelph, Hamilton, Kitchener, London, Owen Sound, Oshawa, Peterboro, Stratford, St. Catherines, Windsor et 
York County. A ce dernier comté revient le mérite d’avoir établi la premiére classe auxiliaire rurale d’Ontario. 

’ Tous les enfants aux facultés mentales défectueuses de la Saskatchewan sont dans une institution 4 Weyburn, laquelle 
en 1923 comptait 180 pensionnaires. De ce nombre les 45 compris dans le tableau ci-dessus sont ceux qui ont pu suivre l’en- 
seignement donné aux enfants normaux de 4, 43 et 5 ans. Les admissions en 1923 et 1924 ont été bien inférieures aux années 
précédentes; de plus, ces admissions contenaient un plus fort pourcentage d’éléves au degré d’imbécilité moins prononcé. 
Environ 60 p.c. des admissions de 1924 seraient dans ce cas. Les 9 délinquants étaient des filles. 

_ Nora—Les détails des classes spéciales des 5 provinces mentionnées dans le tableau nous viennent directement du mi- 
nistére de 1’ Instruction publique de ces provinces et se rapportent A l’année qui nous occupe. En ce qui concerne les autres 
provinces, les informations ne nous parviennent pas directement. En 1923, le gouvernement du Nouveau-Brunswick envoyait 
6 instituteurs aux cours d’été de Harvard. Depuis lors plusieurs classes ont été établies & St. John. Dans Québec, il existe 
un certain nombre de classes spéciales privées, dont une pour les enfants perclus et une pour les épileptiques, tenue dans un des 
hépitaux. Le Manitoba, la Saskatchewan et l’Alberta pourvoient a l’enseignement des aveugles et des sourds, voir ta- 
bleau 90: l’institution de Winnipeg pour ces derniers sert pour les trois provinces: antérieurement on envoyait les aveuglesa 
Brantford, Ont. Winnipeg posséde maintenant une institution pour ses aveugles. En Colombie Britannique, outre les 
institutions pour les aveugles et lessourds qui figurent dans le tableau 90, Vancouver, a elle seule, posséde 20 classes spéciales. 


100.—PUBLICLY CONTROLLED SCHOOLS IN GANADA: 
Classification of Teachers in the different provinces and the conditions upon which each class of certificate is awarded. 


1 2 3 4 5 * 6 7 8 
: : - 2 i "ERIOD OF FROBATION 
‘Province (Crass oy Cenrmcare Miymatom Acapeanc Sranppvo Noster or Monts or Nonstar Scuoou | Aurenwariy, Goxvrriovs ro Nomau Scrtoou. How Loxa Tenasue nerone Cenrmcare | Otnen Coxpitioxs Resanxs 
ATTENDAKCE "ATTENDANCE 18 MADE PERMANENT 


Pamce Epwanp Istanp—| 2nd year Prinoo of Wales College... 
Ist year Prince of {Vales College 


«| Prince of Walos Entrance. ..< 


‘Two years simultancously with Academic Work, 
Ono year simultaneously with Academie Work 
5 months, = = ippcorcetc 


Pormanont, 
Permanont 
Permanent... 


Nova Sconuat, | Academic Class University Graduation and Pass on Univorsity| 6 weeks Permanent Character, a : ” 
ir n y “ ago, 22 yrs) The "M-P.Q." (fini Professi 
Graduates Testing Examination. 2 years! oxporionea| Qualification) Suman oot caeeeen oti 
Superior First * Grado XII Pass ORT ckeeprcrrrenceecastocrreeorrecy Scholarship of the “Acadomic" Lieenso and] Pormanont......... a em ssssvs-| Ghatmotor, axe,20 yma. ‘Teachings 3, Hygiene 4,'Scteol Atawore 
Suporior Ist M.P.Q. physical fraini ment; 5, History of Education; 6, Pedag- 


ogy: 7, Musio—from 4 to7 red, 
Charncter; ago, 10yrs.:| for lowest to highest an. 
physical training. ""B" 


First“! | Grade XI Pass, 


9 months. 


1] Scholarship Grade XII and First Rank M-P.Q.) Pormanent.. 


Second "C” | Grade X Pass... 


-| Grade EX Pass... 


+] 6 months, . 
4 months. . 


“D"' Tomporary.. Gmde IX Pass........ fi ee ae | Sa ee eels 
New Broxswick. .| Grammar School _| 12th Grado. .| Graduate in arts of Chartered Colloge. _| Permanent 
Superior Class, 12th Grade... Griduate in Arts of Chartorod College Permanent. 
First Class Lith Grado Graduate in Arts of Chartered Colloxo. Permanent. 
10th Grado... Lschool year, 


Graduate in Arts of Chartored Collego. Permanent 


+} 9th Grade. 4 months, 3 years. 


Qurnee. ..| Academy. Model Diploma. Examination by Board of Examiners of the| Pormanent........0+.0ce+:[esscsecseesseescsveesessfeeceeess <-ss..] The Course of Study in the Normal 
Roma our follows in Normal Schools for Cores is tho eamous that of the Roman Catholle 
Taittee. ponding Diplomas. Contral Board of Exunincrs. 
Afodel Schoo! Elementary Diploma...-.-..-2+0s+020++++1e++4] 2 years, See perce enti on | Pormanent........2---+ : ss ee 3 = ean 
Primary School Certificate, 6th year... 1 year Bee Permunent ed Hae 
Protestant Committcs. BIA. Degre0.....y..2---- ‘Two-year course in Education at MeGill or Z Bere SEIS S| permanant eS SUIT) Grade B Cortitieate in 
Bishops’ with practico teaching undor super-| Physical Education. 
vision, 
‘2nd Class High School,......----..| Intermediate Diploma ond 6 units of work....| 0 months....-.-cesacsececeecessreeseneacyeceeo|peneeesscsecnssseteenecscerseneecosseasestesened Pormanent .....-.2-2+0++2+ es «-s--+1] Grade B Certificate in 


Faculty of Arts, of McGill. Physical Education. 


Intermediate or (Model) | School leaving or Matriculation Certificato. -..| Permanont..... 
‘Elomentary.... (c) Gmdo x | Permanent... 
(6) See Remarks. cas Sea +....| Permanent. corecan| hs ed kane con (b) Students who hold 1 Gmdo IX Corti- 
Kindergarten Assistant’ hoo) leaving or Matniculation Two years of lectures and practice teaching in} ficato and present n certified statement 
az ‘Scliools of Montreal, that they have (1) attonded a Superior 
Kindergarten Diroctor’s Certificate] Intermediate Diploma or Kindergarten Axsist-| 9 months... oa eRe cs Permanent... pet eeteeccesseceesees|pcseesssersoseersreeees] School talcing tho full work of Grado X 
snt’s Certificate. from September till Christmas; or (2) 


have taught school by permission of the 
Dept, of Public Instruction during this 
period are admitted to the Elementary 


Class beginning in February. 
4] Mode! Entrance (2 yrs, H. 8, course).....-..-.. 4 months Mode} School Course... 5 years in Schools of Dis-|.-..--....-eccceeeeeseos)-enteeeeeeseeeeeoseeee 
triots and pooror parts of| 
Counties. 
-| *Normal Entrance (4 yrs. H.S. courss),,........] 0} months. | Consideration siven equivalent standing obtain) Pormancnt ... ri .....] Successful _ oxperience) Parmanont Cortificates aro not issued unti 
ed outside of Ontario, and recommendation! applicantgare 21 years of age. 
‘of Inspoctor. 
| sLower Middle and Upper Schools H.S, courses} 9} months. Ontario II class certificaro with % years’ oxpe-| Same.......... TE Clnss..-..:..-.-+-,-.|| Certificates. 
completed (usually 6 years). lenge or equivalent standing obtained outaide 
of Ontario. 
Degreo in Arts, Science or Agriculture from .-.| Considerstios given equivalent standing obtain-}/Samo...,.. «| 11Class, ........-..-...| Certificates, 
Bntish University on approved courses. ed outside of Ontari 


.| Third Class Prof., valid for onc} Grade XI, entrance to Normal... 
year; renewablo for 2 years on tho| 
recommendation of an inspector. Seo note 5. 


‘Third Class Prof., good for 2 years;) Grade XT, entrance to Normal... 9} months... 
becomes permnnent 2nd Class} 
Frof. on recommendation of nn Seo note 4. 


nspector. 
Interim 2nd Glass Prof. Certifieate.] Grade XI, entrance to Normal... 10 months 


Asolrendy stated.....2.01,[e-cceccccseeseseeseeeees 


As already stated... 


Professional training consists of 20 wooks’ 
‘Normal Cours followed by one to three 
years’ teaching, followed by a Jurthor 20 
weeks short 2n Class Normal Course. 

_| Becomes pormanent Ist] A candidate who completes the Grade XII 

classonrecommends-| Examination gots a Grade B Certificate 

tion of inspoctor after] which may be raised to Grade A by 
two years, Examination. Grade A and’ Collegiate 

Gertificato issued to any recognized 
Graduate on completion of sullicieat 
Normal training. 


1 year. 


Interim 2nd Class Professional......| Grade XII, entrance to Normal, 9} month. . 2 years... 


First Class Professional Grade " in Arts or Science from n recognized) 0} months. ane coda 9 | Pormanent after onel.. 
nd Collegiate Certificate. Iniversity. aii sucocssful 


‘Third Class. «| *3econd Class (Third year High School).. Equivalent academic standing and training} Satisfactory inspectors} 
‘obtained elsewhere, reports. | 
Second Class .| *Second Class (Third year High School)... Equivalent academio standing and training} Satisfactory inspectors 
obtained elsewhore. reports, | 
First Class. «} Bist Class (Fourth year High School) Equivalent academic standing and training} Satisfaotory inspectors’ 
‘obtained elsowhere- E _ Reports. | 
High Sch0ol....2..2.cesssneces2e= ,| Degres in Arts or Seionce from & Canadian or| Equivalent aeadem{o standing and training] 2 years. Satisfactory inspestors! 
DEER ECa patna Canadii Eauivntonks gengomie.atandi d_ training} During ploasuro of the Mi Saltuotory inspectors] Granted upon completion of one year's 
i Pr treo in Arts or Science from a Canndinn or! Equivalcnt academic st ling on raining] ‘in-} - 4 < 
Cae other British Universitirs Sutainoel lgswhicros Bl inter: reports, ‘successful teaching in High School or 


Gollegiate Institute while holding Por- 
manent High/ School Cortificate. 


‘asuccossfultesch-| Reading course pre-| Normal training for Third Class teachars 


ALBERTA. 


Equivalent training olsewhoro Pleasure of the Minister of} 1 year’ 


B.A. or B. So. dogree in Arts from n recoguized| 


University. Education. petbe is/not provided. but this csrtificato. Is 

XI .- }Equi anni | Pl ini successful teach- Reading cours pre-} granted to teachers {rom other provinces 

.| Grade X11 Equivalent training elsewhore leasure of tho Minister ol} year's micowafal te acing p Se ERE ali all ssateea te aa 
Grade XI. Equivalent training elsowhore ‘ure of the Minister off { year’s successful teach-| Reading courso pre-) there ig a shortage of toachers. 


ing. scribed, 


Grade XT Equivalent training olsowhero. . 


Bromisn Couvma. .) Degree in Arta, in Scionco oF in Litoraturo olf A diploma in duoation of the University off.............4). | Valid during good bebay-} 
recognized British, Cansdian or Colonial|| British Columbia or of a training Colloge) four. 
Universitien. approved by the Council of Public Instruction 
.| Senior Matriculation Certificate of the Univer-| 0 months’ training in ono of the Normal Schools)... Es Seen cee .| Valid during good behay-)...... 

aity of B.C. of B.C. or cquiyalont training received. in our. 

unatlier approved Normal School oF Training 
lege. 7 ‘ 
Grade XI Norma) Entrance | Nino months’ training in one of the Normal ov PRRERRS Eero Valid during good behay-|.. 

Schools of]8,C, or equivalent training receives jour, 
in another approved Normal School or Train- 
ing Collogo, 


Valid during good behay- 


High|Bohool/Amistand Commercial} Acad emio|Cartiea(o or First. Claas Gortificate||Booiabovasfor length of! Normal training ro a 
aj jour. 


‘Teachers! Cortificato (temporary) B.C, Beamination sot by the Department) quired for an Acadomio or for u First Class) 


‘of Education in nine commercial subjects, cortificate. erat 
Commercial Specialists! Cortifeate] High School Aeimant Commercial Toushers'| Ses above for longth of Normal training r0-|.... Valid during good behay-). 
(bermancnt), mtificate, Examination set'by tho Depart-| quired for an Academie or for First Clas] jour. 
Se: mentof Edueation in four commercialsubjects,| _ Certificate, 
Domestic Science, .. Diploma trom traning, class, for Domestic Public School Meachers’ Certificate or oth]... ...::2s.2:0,-0 2 ..| Temporary—valid for 
lence teachers in B.C. or from one of the} spproyed professional training. year, Pormanent—valid 


Teco; training colleges m Canada, the} during good behaviour. 
United States or the United Kingdom. 


Manual Training Cortificate (tem-) Approyed experience in Manual work.. othor| Yalid for 1 yoar_ aa 
Manual ing Cortificate, (per! First Class Manual Training Certifcate., other Valid during good behay-| 
manent) for Elementary Schools, ‘approved professional training. sous 
Manual’ Training Cortifcate. (por-| B.C, Manual Training Teachers! Diploma.....,] Public, Schoo! ‘Teachors' CortiGeate or other|.. Valid during good behay- 
manent) (or High Schools. ‘approved professional training” Tour, 
Art Teachers’ Certificato, Grade A.| An Art Mastor’s Gortificato of Groat Britain or} Public School ‘Teachors’ Cortifcato or other Valid during good behay-} 
Hua equivalent from ony institution recognized] approved professional training. four. 
10 Dey ent of Education. 
‘Art Teachers’ Cortificato, Grade B,)| An Art Teachers" Cortificato of Great Britain or| Public School Teachers! Certificate or other)... Valid during good behav 
its equivalent from any institution recognized) approved professional training. our. 


by the Department of Education. 


Music Teachers’ Certificate. A satialactory diploma {rom n recognized Train-} Public School Teachers’ Cortii ther}... - asseyen Valid during. good behay-| 
$8y Collogein¢ Home trusted States or Grea approved prolemfonal taiiags | ( jour, 
ins 
Teachers of the Deaf nad Blind...) Seca Cenifeate from aporoved tris Valid’ during good behav, 
ri four, 


Tnstitutior 4 State or Great} 
Tasttutfon in Caras 


Norss,—'Trninod teachors in good ntanding from any part of tho British Empiro aro admitted immediately to a temporary licenso of the nppropriate olass to become pormakent alter passing M-P.Q, subject No, 1 on rocommendation of an inspector. 
* Applicants for permanent certificates aro required to submit ovidenco of st leant tivo years! successful exporoince in tho schools in which thoir cortificates uro valid, 
1Ontario Normal Entrance and Saskatchewan drd year High Schoo} aro cach roughly equivalent to Grade XI; likewiso Ontario Uppor School leaving and Saska{chowan 4th yoar High Schoo! aro roughly equivalent to Gado XII. 
‘Holders of u 2nd Class Prof. Certificate who also hold a Grade X11 F;{rance to Normal Certificate may obtain a Int Class Cortificato by comploting tho 1st Class Prof. Extra-Mural Course. 


* A Reading Course of four books is proscribed by tho Programmo of §(y dios, and must be completed by each teachar during tho firat two years of teaching. Fyolens tea 1A pons In rac dotion rarialee) 


100. COLES SOUS LE CONTROLE ADMINISTRATIF AU CANADA: 
Classification du personnel enseignant dans les différentes proyinces et Conditions régissant l’obtention des diplémes. 


Provixces 


1 


(CiAsse Drs pirLOues: 


Deoués scommes exicis 


a 


Dunxée pu couns répacoaigue 
A vifcoue NonMae 


4 


Conpirions AUTEMNATIVES AU COURS 
A 'écoue NORMALE 


5 


Texune ves prpibss 


6 


Promriox 


7 


AUTRES CONDITIONS 


Ike pu Prixce-Bpovano., 


lire classo. 
2ime classe. . 


‘Sime claseo, 


2 nnnées passées A Prince of Wales. 
inbe passé-c A Prince of Wales. 
Lioxamen d’ontrée au colldge P. W 


‘Se confond avec los doux années A P.W. 
Se confond avec Ie cours dP. W. 
5 mois... 


Permanent, 
Pormanent, 
Permanent... 


Novyeiue-Ecosse!... 


.| Classe cacadémique ?. 


«Promibro supéricure® («A»)... 


Lare classe (€B ») 


2 ame classe («C>). 


J8mo class («D>»)... 


«D> temporuire, 


Diplomes conf6rés par l'univorsité ot un examen| 
supplémentairo fixé par les autorités provin- 
cinles. 


Degré XI... 


DegvO Rie eeec sees -ereseeene 


| 9 mois. 


6 somaines 


9 mois... 


Omois..._........ 


4 mois, 


F uno univorsité ot <premidro supé-| 


Diplémo 
.P.Q. oxamen. 


rioure® 


Degré XII ot premicr rang M.P,Q..... 


Permanent... 


Permanent, 


Certificat de moralit4,| 
‘Aigo 22 ans, 2 annGes. 
d'expérisnco, culture] 
physique, dogré B. 
Certificat do moralité, 
Age 20 ans, culture 
physique, degré B. 
Cortificat do moralité,| 
Aigo 19 ns, culture 
physique, degré B. 


Lexamen «M.P.Q.» («minimum de quali- 
fication professionnéllo») porte sur sopt 
matibres: 1 Lois scolaires, 2 pratique de 
Venseignement, 3 hygitne, 4 direction do 
Vécolo, 5 histoire de l'instruction publi- 

uo, 6 «pédagogie», 7 musique. Pour lo 
Gime rong, il ne faut pastor que 4 ma- 
res. 


Ce diplémo est sans valour oi l'on peut 
obtenir un instituteur qualifié. 


Novyesu-Baunswicr.. 


«Gcole de grammuiro» 
«Promiéro supérioure * 
Tere classe. 3 
28me classe... 
déme classe. 


Diplome par une univorsit 
Diplome par uno université. 
Diplome par uno université. 
Diplome par uno université, 


Pormancnt 
Permanent, 
Permanent. 
Permanent. 
3 années. 


Quénrc.. 
‘Catholiques. 


Comité protestant. 


«Académies» 
«Ecole modile » 
Elémentaire >. 


| Jere classe. 


(«High School » ou académie, 
2hmo classd...-5-.. Soar OS 
{High Sehool ou gexdémic).. 
tormédiaire (modéle)...-..- 


Blémentaire....... 


Sous-maltresse d’école muternolle. 
Directeur d’école maternelle.... 


Diplome modéle.. 
Diplome élémentaire D 
Gertifiest do 68mo année des Ecoles primaires| 
élémentaires. 
Baccalauréat ¢s-lettres, 


Diplome intormédinire ot 6 unités A l'universite 
eGill. 
Certificat de fin d’étude, ou d’admission& 1'u-} 


versité. 


-| Dipléme d’école intermédiairo ou diplomo de| 


sous-maltrease d’école matornelle. 


Gertifioat do fin d'études ou d’admission a !'ani-|... 


Un cours pédagogique (2 années) A l'université 
9 Meaill Supsseepl 
mii 


9 mois. 


(2) 4 mois, 
(6) 4 mois, 


‘Examen A Ia commission des oxaminateurs, 


2 années dans les écoles do Montréal. 


+] Permanent, 


-} Permanent. 


Pormanant. 
Permanent. 
Pormanent. 
Permanent. 
Pormanent, 
Permanent. 


Pormanent., 


Permanent. 


Permanent... 


--| Culture pbysique, de- 


Culture physique, de- 
gré «Boo 


gré <B>, 


Les écoles normales ot 1a commission des 
cxaminateurs catholiques exigent des 
mémes cours d’étude. 


On admet A Ia classo élémentairo en {6vrier- 
les Gtudiants qui possddent un certifeat do 
dogré IX ot présonteat un cortifieat mon- 
trant (1) quis ont sulvi un cours com- 
Piet d’études A uno académio, do soptom- 

pro A Nosl, (2) ou montrant de l'exps 
rience dans 'ensugnemont, nvec pormis- 
sion du départoment de l' Instruction publi- 
que. 


Oxramo? , 


Cours de «High School», 2 années. 


4 mois dans uno «Model School» (voir défini-| 
tion). 


.] 5 années dans les 6coles des |. 


+] ateéa A, "éeolo Normale (4 années Heh | Ou dipléme équivatent obtenu hors In province... | 2 années... Recommandation par] Ago 21 nas. 
00] 3), 'inspeoteur. 
*Cours complet de «High School » (environ § ans) | Cortificat do 2imo classe de l'Ontario, plus exp6- | diplomes.. do class0,...... Tr. 
nonce do Sans. Dip!Ome équivalont obteau| 
hors l'Ontario. 
Dipldmes (A.B., B.S.C., B.S.A., oto.) des uni-} 9 mois, DiplOme équivaient obtenu hors d’Ontari -) diptomes.. de classo.....-.--+..-..} Il. 
versités britanniques, dans cours approuvés| 3 
par l'Ontano. 
Dipléme de g&mo classe tenable 2] Degté XI (entrée A I'école normale) 
ns ayes la recommandation d’un| 
inspectour. Voir nota 5, 
Diplome do Gimo classo tenable 2| i 


ans, mais convertissable & dipl0- 
me pormancnt avec lara comman, 
dstion d'un inspecteur. 


‘Class II sintorim ».. 


Classe II (sinterim >). 


-| Dogré XI (entrée d I'école normale). 


-| Degré XI (entrée a I’écolo normale). 


Degré XI (entrée A !'écolo normale). 


Voir nota 4. | 


Recommendation par 
Vinspocteur, 


Pour l'obtention de co dipléme il. faut, 
pris un cours partiel do 15 semainos A 
Vécole Normalo, enscigner 1 3 ans, puis 
suivre un autre cours normal do 20 semni- 


nes. 
Un candidat, qui passe l'eramon pour degré 
XII obtient un diplomo de dogré <B>, 
conyertissable on degré «A» au moyen 
d’un autre examen avanes. On donne aussi 
Ie diplome «A» ou collégial aux gradués 
des’ univorsités approuvées apris un cours: 


pprouyé pédagogique. 
Classo I—Dogré «As ot diplome| Diplomo (approuyé) par l'univeraité Expérience, 1 nn. 
Dar instituts collégianx, 
SASKATCHEWAN....---.-.-- Classe TIT... 2 Game annbe High School >... -] Diplome équivatent obtenu ailleurs... Recommandation par} 
un inspocteur. 
Classe IT. _.|® 3dme anno High School » ,| 33 semaines. Voir ci-dessus.. Lon. Voir au-dessus, 
Classe I 2 «fimo année High School » ||83 semaines, Voir eivdessus Tan Voir au-dessus,.. 
«High Diploma de Vnivorsité approwv6 par lo d¢par-) 18 semaines, Voir ci-dessus Tan Voir su-tessus. 1 
ment. 
Dipléme de I'université par le départoment....| 5 mois.. | Voir ci-dessus.. --es++.] Pormanent.. Voir su-dessus........ Accordé oprés uno onn6s complite d’ensci- 
gnement dans une haute écolo ou un Insti- 
titut collégial, A cour qui dent un 
dipléme permanent de haute écolo, 
Atsxnra... sAcadémique >... Diplémo (B.A, ou B. Se.) de 'universit6 opprou Ou diplOme équivalont obtenu hors In provinco,.| Permanent... ExpSrience approuvés, 1 Cours extern pédago-|On ns donne pas un cours normal pour la 
Yeo. an, giquo. formation des instituteurs do classe IIT 
Classe I... Degré XI. --|Ou diplOme équivalent obtenu hors Ia province...) Permanent. Expérience approuvés, 1) Voir au-dessus._....... mais on donno oo diplOme aux instita- 
an. tours formés hors do la province, of l'on 
Classe 11. Doeré XT. Ou diplome équivalent obtenu hors la province.,| .| Voir ci-dessus Voir ci-dessus ne pout pas obtenir un institutour qualifié. 
Glusse 1 Degré XI + }Ou diplOme équivalent obtenu hors a province., see L 3 
Covostere Bruraxmiavz....| eAcadémique?. Diplome de univers do ©.B. ou d'un coll | z 
Classe I Dipléme avancé par admission A l'universit SOB oa cae olla ee 
Claseo If. Dogre XI Normal Entrance’ 


‘Gigh School sous-maitro, 
Spécinliste commercial... 
Science ménagtro, 


‘Travaux manuols (temporaire).. 

Travaux manusls (permancnt).) 

‘Travaux mianuels (permancnt) pour 
“<High Schools 9, 

Degré Ay, art... 


Dogré «B», art. 
‘Musique. 


‘Sourda ot aveugles. 


Diplomo ocadémique ou un examen du dfparte- 
moot dans 9 mnatiéros conamorsiaiea, 


| Diplomo du «High School», cous-mattre ou un| 


examen dans 4 matiSres commorciales. 


+] Diplome de l'éoolo do In Scienco ménagire de la 


B, ou d'un colliige approuvé dehors. 


ExpGrience approuvéo dans travaux manucls 
Classo I, dipl6mo pour travaux manuols.... 


ela C.-B. 


.| Diplome pour instituteur d'art de In Grande- 


rolagne, ou un diplomo équivatent upprouvye 
parle département, 

Vomatine «A> au-dessus, 
i diplorn6 0 
fu Canada, 

Voir-au-dessus.. 


-| Cours pédagogique approuvé.. 
Diplémo pour instituteur des travaux manuels| Coi 


Voir académique ou classe I, diplOme au-doss 


Voir académiquo ou classe I, diplOme au-dessus|.. 


Cours pédagogique approuyé. 


Cours pédagogique approuvé.. 
urs pédagogique spprouy 


Cours pédagogique approuvé.... 


Cours pédagogique approuvé.. 
Cours pédagogique approuyé. 


Deux diplOmes; 'un tenn- 
ble Ian, l'autre porma- 


Noth —t Test accordé un dipl6me Gquivalent tempornire aux institutours qualifiés pour enseignomont dans quolquos-uns des étata britanniques, Cos diplomes temporaires sont conyertissablos on dip|6mos permanents sur recommandation do linspecteur ou apris examen «M.P.Q. 0" L>. 
*Pour Vobtention d'un dipl6me pormanent pour I’école dOntano, il faut avoir enseigné aveo succ’s doux années dans la province. 
{ Wentrto.\ l’école normale dans Ontario ot *lag8mo annéa High School» dana Ia Saskatchowan, sont approximativement 6quivalentes au dogré XT; également In «Simo annéo au High School» dans Ontario ot la e{4me année ou High School » dans La Suskatehowan sont équivalentes au degré XII. 
‘Tas professeurs possGdant tout ia fois un certificat do 28mo classe et un cortificat, dogré XII (entréo 1'école aormale) pouvent obtonir un certificat do Lére classo en suivant lo cours extorne do cotte classo, 
"Ta cours des quatre livros do lectures est proserit parle programme des études ot doit tre accompli par cbacun dos profes:curs au cours dos deux promidros nnoéos d'ensoignoment. 
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9.—TEACHERS’ CLASSIFICATION, SALARIES AND EXPERIENCE 
9.—PERSONNEL ENSEIGNANT, CLASSIFICATION, TRAITEMENT ET EXPERIENCE 


101.—Nova Scotia Publicly Controlled Schools: Statistics of Teachers by Class of Certificate, Sex, Average Salaries 
and Years of Teaching Experience, 1923 


101.—Ecoles de la Nouvelle-Ecosse sous le contréle administratif: Instituteurs par catégories, sexe, moyenne de 
traitement et ancienneté, en 1923 


Average Salaries Experience! 
Moyenne de traitement Ancienneté 
ee Pro- 
er | vincial | From Catégorie et 
Class and Sex a. aid | Section aeee Years Rural Village | Urban 
Nom- — _— Total taught — — — Total 
bre | Alloca- A ae Rurales | Village | Urbaines 
tionpro-| section 
vinciale (SERRE BS | Wh vi « ABS. 
Academic— Académique— 
Male; cama ck. 38 228 Th COE: 1,641) Hommes. 0— 1 798 159 152 1,109 
Female........ 18 245 1,010 1,255} Femmes. 1— 2 206 82 75 363 
Class A— Classe A— 2— 5 317 143 235 695 
Mailleet an as. s 42 175 1,296] 1,471) Hommes. 5—10 157 110 292 559 
Female........ Phyl 175 655 830} Femmes. 10—15 BY 29 128 194 
Class B— Classe B— 15—20 19 12 79 110 
Male iid... c5% 51 140 847 987} Hommes. 20—25 5 8 68 81 
HMemale....... 732 140 532 672} Femmes. 25—30 5) 7 35 47 
Class C— Classe C— 30— 3 9 67 79 
Mailers et a3. - 38 105 592 697} Hommes. —— $$ | ce | —c—\— 
Memale.../..%; 805 105 488 593} Femmes. Totales. 1,547 559 16.131} 4737237 
Class D— Classe D— ——————e ee 
Male. ei oe Hie 70 573 643) Hommes. No exper. 
1 O¢:ye0t: ( 935 70 423 493] Femmes. — 497 78 71 646 
Class D. Tem- Calsse D, tem-|Sans exp. 
porary— poraire— 
= pes cat hoard Be 20 Hommes. New to 
Hemales..m..ee + 176|| Included in D. Femmes. school 
Permissive— Surnuméraires— — 
(Malo o S428 2 11]| Se confond avec D. Hommes. Nouveau 750 271 157 a7 
Female? 2... .. 77 Femmes. a 
Total— Total— l’école 
Male. alae sss 277 - - - Hommes, 
Female........ 2,960 - - - | Femmes. 
Grand Total... 3,200 - = - Grand total. 
Number Normal Sortant de 1’éco- 
iMrainedss....- 1,626 ~ - -! lenormale. 


ee TS EN EEN hs aaa a ea A BE 
1 Commencement of school year.—! Au début de |’année scolaire. 


102.—New Brunswick Publicly Controlled Schools: Statistics of Teachers by Class of Certificate, Sex, Average 
Salary and Experience, 1923 


102.—Ecoles du Nouveau-Brunswick sous le contréle administratif: Instituteurs et institutrices, leur dipléme, 
la moyenne de leur traitement et la durée de leur carriére en 1923 

ce a ee Pa aR PE OTA AST NE Me Ee oe LW Be 

a 


Number—Nombre Average Experience—Carriére enseignante 
Term Term Yearly Overl } Over5 
ended ended Salary Under and and Over 
Class of Certificate Dec. 31 June 30, Moyenne 1 year under 5 | under “| Cyears Dipléme et sexe 
and Sex Semestre | Semestre| dutraite-| Moins Entre Entre Plus de 
terminé | terminé ment d’un an let 5 et 7 ans 
le 31 déc.}| le 30 juin] annuel 5 ans 7 ans 

Grammar School— Ecole de grammaire— 
IME Ae erg to aeSeae sserehosers 19 19 - F Hommes. 
HMemialOncn. sc ts oe 11 12 - Femmes. 

Superior School— Ecole supérieure— 
INES hc 28 SS 34 311\ 14 32 i 46;| Hommes. 
HMemalersten.. heise 21 20} J 1,333 71 178 62 257||_ Femmes. 

Class I— Premiére classe— 
MICH A Oe Aaa 3 62 70 1,450 | Hommes. 
emia lee re nesses be oe 599 613 996 Femmes. 

Class II— Deuxiéme classe— 
alo bens «ate c.s 53 50 809 18 18 bis ae 10] Hommes. 
Hemialense es sage oe oe 1,046 1,038 735 155 445 140 287| Femmes. 

Class III— Troisiéme classe— 
MAIO. ot. se os wi oh ay 21 21 532 - - - -| Hommes. 
Pemale: iy. sec ake a 326 326 562 - _ - -| Femmes. 

Classroom Asssistants- Sous-maftres— 

GLOW ae ee talon eee i 3 - - = - -| Hommes. 
Pemales 2%. 0. cocoa 98 95 - - = - -—~| Femmes. 
Total—Male......... 190 194 ~ - - - - | Total—Hommes. 

Female...... 2,101 2,104 - = = - - Femmes. 
Motal lee, o. ae 2,291 2,298 - - - - - Total. 
Normal Trained....... Otay 2,178 - == = = - | Normaliens. 


wk SE aT a aa eR Te SE es a es a Sa 
89175—5 
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68 DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


106.—Ontario Publicly Controlled Schools: Teacher$by Class of Certificate and Sex, for the year 1922 in Elementary 
Schools and 1923 in Secondary Schools 


106.—Kcoles d’Ontario sous le contréle administratif: Personnel enseignant par catégorie de dipléme et sexe, en 
1922 dans les écoles primaires et 1923 dans les écoles secondaires 


Roman Catholic 


Public Schools Separate Schools 
Ecoles publiques Ecoles séparées 
(catholiques) 
Description —_—_ 
Rural Cities Towns | Villages Rural Cities 
Rurales Des Des Des Total Rurales Des 
cités villes villages cités 
Number: Votal 3) Oy... Bee eth: eae eee 6,503 4,310 1,575 526 12,914 531 920 
BULGE ac ibnal da ge erctn Sareea ete es ee iatees MicION (aXe 611 161 92 1,621 20 80 
Henialeb tae decte: Mate ae ee 5, 746 3,699 1,414 434 11, 293 511 840 
Number of University Graduates............. 4 130 5 2 141 4 22 
ola who ever attended Model School in 1,199 1,472 354 92 SH ly 246 234 
ntario. 
3 ala who ever attended Normal School in 5,170 3,378 1,401 - 480 11,429 182 582 
ntario. 
Number trained in Normal College or Faculty 214 747 119 33 1113 12 53 
of Education. 
Number by Certificate— 

Lass Lise eso went caulk a eas SOc 8 236 805 119 25 1,185 21 56 
LOTS GY Eee, GPP Ae kam eae 3) ee ee 5,009 2,966 1,378 485 9, 838 171 580 
Glass TLL Maks Aa ek, Ae ey aes teenies 732 9 29 14 777 177 138 
LH SETICUE TE ee Rene te score ah cic eee ae 321 - - - 321 46 8 
iKindergartenterimary.:.....fe essen « os 14 150 37 2 203 - 10 
Ivindergvartentac.. ote sl ek ce eee i 244 13 - 258 - - 
Manual’ Training <0 .0e. se, eet a tie oc 1 59 3 - 63 - - 
Household Science...............+220+5-- 1 75 2 = 78 ~ - 
AVGToah fey each Ale | ee are RIS, CIDER Pel ia 188 2 1 - 191 103 29 
iPerinanentaomorsued, ai: e. re eee - - - - - 13 99 

Average Salary—Male...............cececeee- 1,144 2,269 1,767 1,393 1,644 989 933 
Femalers i.) A aes eee 987! 1,363 1,047 986 17 780 719 


1 Salaries of assistants only: the average salaries of principals were $1,754 in Continuation Schools, $2,580 in High 
Schools and $3, 486 in Collegiate Institutes. 


107. Ontario Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers’ Experience and Average Salary by Certificate, 1922 


107.—Kcoles d’Ontario sous le contréle administratif: Durée de la carriére et personnel enseignant par moyenne 
de traitement, en 1922 


Public Schools—Ecoles publiques 


Description Description 
Rural | Cities | Towns | Villages 
— _— — —  |Province 
Rurales}| Des Des Des 
cités villes | villages 


Average Salary by Certificate— Moyenne de traitement par dipl6me— 
WlassVTISIalGns, dy. cee 1,391 Pe Bele & OPN Th AO ui, Classe I: Hommes. 
pemalenee.. tive. Meee 1,092 1,328 1,040 1,061 1,226 Femmes. 
Classe Tl: Malev. foe 1,178} 2,005 1755 1,388 1,434 Classe II: Hommes. 
Renin le. ay. twee cere 1,020; 1,384) 1,049 992} 1,137 Femmes. 
Class III and District: Classe III et district: 

Male tba aie. eres Te tet 911 - - - 911 Hommes. 

Memales Wie. us donee seeks 851 1,189 990 718 855 Femmes. 
Kindergarten Primary............ 1,050} 1,186) 1,048) 1,000) 1,149 Ecole maternelle (premier degré). 
Kindergarten! a, ia... 2.5. 62 1,200 1, 266 973 - eel Ecole maternelle. 

Manual Draining case. oe 1, 400 2,193 2,033 - Del 72 Travaux manuels. 
Household Science.....:.)........ 1,200} 1,502 1,500 - 1,498 Science ménagére. 
Temporary: Male....:.%..00-...- 857 - - - 857 Surnuméraires: Hommes. 
emalers A Ga chi. cs 738 1,000 850 ~ 742 Femmes. 
Eixperience— Carriére— 
Male: Under 1 year............-.- 165 12 6 3 186 Hommes: moins de 1 an. 
Ito ji Years: eeniae ee eae 285 122 27 20 454 De 14 4ans. 
Dito Oby paral Pac tas, «7. Geek are 112 137 29 Oe 305 De 54 9 ans. 

TO toma Years: oust csisas deel 35 85 16 13 149 De 10 a4 14 ans. 

L5YLO 29; y Carseree lave au mee 99 165 bY, 13 334 De 15 A 29 ans. 

80;to'Bo years. 672. 2. cee 50 73 21 9 153 De 30 4 39 ans. 

40 years and over............. 11 Li 5 7 40 40 ans ou plus. 
Female: Under 1 year............. 1,027 88 51 241 1,190 Femmes: moins de 1 an. 

Mito LAV Cars os eee oe oe cee 2,917 708 477 173 4,275 De 14 4 ans. 
101 0-years..5c8aie os cee 1,191 946 412 111 2,660 De 54 9 ans. 
1Q)tod4 years..cg.eks os See ee 313 652 175 44 1,184 De 10 4 14 ans. 

YO bo 29 years. jadenen sechenteni. 249 929 220 67 1, 465 De 15 4 29 ans. 

S0}tO' 89 Vears se. scdh esc uc elat 46 326 61 10 443 De 30 A 39 ans. 

40 years and over............. 8 50 18 5 76 40 ans ou plus. 


a ete eR Oe Sine et ae eee ae REN | PAN ee OE seeds Se es Bi eR et be ee 
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106.—Ontario Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers by Class of Certificate and Sex, for the year 1922 in Klementary 
Schools and 1923 in Secondary Schools 


106.—Ecoles d’Ontario sous le controle administratif: Personnel enseignant par catégorie de diplome et sexe, ea 
1922 dans les écoles primaires et 1923 dans les écoles secondaires 


Roman Catholie Total 
Separate Schools Public | Continua- Hee Col- 
ay and tion ig egiate 
ot Separate Schools Schools Institutes abt 
Vitlase Total, Ecoles Hautes | Instituts Description 
Towns : iiss = pupliques| de conti- | écoles collé- 
rag) tyes Total et nuation glaux 
Des villes wittaees séparées 
464 43 1,958 14, 872 323 601 819] Nombre: Total. 
19 - 119 1,740 85 652 Hommes. 
445 43 1,839 135032 238 768 k Femmes. 
2 1 29 170 39 1,084 Diplémés d’une université, nombre. 
135 10 625 3, 742 - - - |Sortant des écoles modéles d’Ontario, nombre 
219 ! 25 1,008 11,437 - - - |Sortant des écoles normales, d’Ont., nombre. 
7 3 75 1,188 - - - |Sortant. du collége normal ou faculté de péda- 
gogie. 
Nombre des détenteurs de diplémes. 
8 3 88 1,273 - - - De premiére classe. 
212 24 987 10, 825 - ~ ~ De deuxiéme classe. 
90 8 413 1,190 - - _ De troisiéme classe. 
32 ~ 86 407 - - ~ De district. 
- - 10 213 ~ - - D’école maternelle (premier degré). 
o ~ - 258 - - = D’école maternelle. 
- - - 63 - - - De travaux manuels. 
= - - 78 ~ = - De science ménagére. 
82 4 218 409 - - ~ Surnuméraires. 
40 4 156 156 - ~ - Permanents (écoles 4 classe unique). 
679 - 902 1,594 11,433 12.153 1 2,624|Moyenne de traitement: Hommes. 
603 OH 708 1,060 11,408 11,806 12,122 Femmes. 


_ _ } Traitements moyens des adjoints seulement: les traitements moyens des principaux étaient de $1,754 dans les écoles 
intermédiaires, $2,580 dans les ‘‘High Schools”’ et $3,486 dans les intsituts collégiaux. 


108.—Manitoba Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers by Sex, Qualification, Salaries and Experience, 1923 


108.—Ecoles du Manitoba sous le contréle administratif: Instituteurs par leur dipléme, la moyenne de leur 
traitement et la durée de leur carriére, 1923 


Sais RuralConsol.| Other Rural | Urban Schools 
1923 |Ruralescentr.| Autres rurales_ | Ecoles urbaines 


Description Toutes|M.|_ M. M. 3 Description 
écoles, | — T.|—]| F ze — |F ay 
He 
Number by Certificate: N at te par catégorie de di- 
ol6me: 
PR OGa UREN oe MRC CASS. cla hnte.: 13,936} 27) 93} 120) 409] 1,213] 1,622] 185] 944] 1,129] Total. 
Gradudtess crn cat eee ee - Si) vols. Ole nco 13 39| 75! 59! 134] Universitaire. 
Classi So. fot er. ae Gop elAlee eZ | redieesD 29 64! 133] 136} 269] Premiére classe. 
Te ee eer ee 2,194) 13) 66) 79] 84 428 512} 38) 713 751! Deuxiéme classe. 
UT See ees sae np 1,035] — | 16) 16) 169; 618} | 787| 5) 64 69| Troisiéme classe. 
Specialist Gas. ge. keene ee 86} - PAL Ob 3 ~ —-| - 2 2) Spécialiste. 
IRermita sepsis at ee 852) -| - DA diedieis 45 i510) ees) fe’) 23} Surnuméraire. 
Unspecitied ::,sen tne eee 29) - ral Al 93 209 6} 11 17|_ Non classifiés. 
Salaries (2,871 Teachers): Traitement (2,871 instituteurs): 
ead receiving less than -| - Deli) noth LOGteng 224 line 2 22| Inférieur 4 $900, nombre. 
900. 
$900 and under $1,000..... - ~ 7 7| 111 443 554 3] 97 100} Entre$ 900 et $1,000. 
1,000 s 1,000. nae. - 5] 74) 79] 206 562 768} 32] 629 661 “  $, 1000 et $1,500. 
1,500 cs 2,000..... - 18; 10; 28) 21 5 26| 65] 146 211  1,1500 et $2,000. 
2,000 sf 2.0002 sop. - 44 - 4 4 1 5) 59) 9.22 81 “ $2,000 et $2,500. 
2,500 ny 000 aes -| -}| -]| -] - - See 2 19 $2,500 et $3,000. 
3; 000 and’over!....-/2. ee: -| -]| -]|--] - - - facet 8] $3,000 et plus, nombre. 
LO patsy eyer5 0 iteto le Ce ee a -| - 1 I 12 36 48; 1] 25 26] Non classifiés. 
Experience (2,871 Teachers): Carriére de 2,871 instituteurs: 
Less than 1 year....)........% -| - 1 27, 81 108} 1): 4 Moins d’un an. 
lyr.and under 2 yrs....... - 1 9} 10} 59) 278) 337 7| 59 66] Entre let 2 ans. 
2 7 SY Spence - 2} 16) 18] 51 226 277| 11) 102 113 SeeO OG uae 
3 eS AM tC se - 1) 12] 13) 45 196 241 7| 86 93 more 4.6 
4 id Li, Se Seach ae - 1} 14) 15) 28 87 115; 11] 100 111 “<~ 4et 5 “ 
5 sé iy - 2 8} 10) 18 63 81 6] 102 108 se Set 6 “ 
6 ss LORS goats - 4) 22) 26) 52 111 163} 23] 252 275 comeGvet: 10iuce 
10 § A A ee - 10 8} 18) 55 97 152} 74) 180 254 Smet Oreti 204 
20 ss £30) eae are - 3 1 4) 28 16 44; 26] 29 55 «20 et 30° * 
30 years and over............ - 3]. 1] 4] 16 4 20) 16) 20 36] 30 ans et au-dessus. 
Uinspecitved a: .2e rete ce cates -!I - 1 1! 30 54 841 3' 10 13! Non classifiés. 


1 Including 1,046 male; 2,890 female. ? The 9 unspecified were exchange teachers. * For the second term only. Total 
permits for the year 165. Permits are not issued for more than one term at a time. 
1'Y compris 1,046 hommes et 2,890 femmes. 2 Les 9 non spécifiés sont des instituteurs échangés. 3 Pour le dernier 
semestre seulement. Le total des surnuméraires pour l’année est de 165. Les permis ne sont accordés que pour un semestre 
a fois. 
Nore—With the exception of first column the figures for Manitoba are exclusive of Winnipeg and certain other schools. 
The number of teachers classified (2,871) is, therefore, a mere sample, though a large one, of the teachers outside Winnipeg. 
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109.—Saskatchewan Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers by Class of Certificate, Sex and Salary, 1923 


109.—Kcoles de la Saskatchewan sous le contréle administratif: Instituteurs et institutrices, leur dipléme, leur 
sexe et la moyenne de leur traitement, 1923 


Number of Teachers Average Salary 
Nombre d’instituteurs et Moyenne du 
Sex and Certificate institutrices traitement Sexe et dipl6bme 
Urban Rural Urban Rural 
— — otal — 
Urbains | Ruraux Urbains | Ruraux 
In Public and Separate Schools— Dans les écoles publiques et 
séparées— 
Class hls Male.), ...3. 2a 297 202 499 1, 868] © 1,291 lére classe: Hommes. 
Hemales. ites 743 308 781 1351 1,168 Femmes. 
Glass oIl:iMale : i 9o5 0s 176 525 701 1529 1, 226 2e classe: Hommes. 
Hemalewaeii.cs s+ 1, 237 1,507 2,744 228 1,445 Femmes. 
Class ITT: Male... s.0.6 ccc 00) 41 658 699 1921 1,138 8e classe: Hommes. 
Pemale sae aces 206 1,712 1,918 1,096 1,070 Femmes. 
Provisional: Dipléme provisoire: 
IMS Te Rea ck Seber, ah eM YB, 77 79 1,450 1158 Hommes. 
Hemalowen.ab. ouvctinith, 5 71 76 1, 234 1,051 Femmes. 
Totaly Males ae 516 1, 462 1,978 1,697 1,191 Total: Hommes. 
Females i... ache Ofna 1,921 3,598 5,519 1,198 1,107 Femmes. 
Potalieey ae een 2,437 5,060 7,497 1,304 T13st Total. 
Collegiate Institutes and High Dans les instituts collégiaux et 
Schools— “high schools’’— 
Males tte ic amarante ae 113 _ 113 - ~ Hommes. 
Female eit he 2 22 giant, Bie 83 - 83 ~ - Femmes. 
Total. cies. RG eee 196 ~ 196 - ~ Total. 
Grand fotalaanernni skeen loa 2,633 5,060 7,693 - — |Grand total. 


110.— British Columbia Publicly Controlled Schools: Teachers by Class of Certificate, Sex and Salary, 1923 


110.—EKcoles de la Colombie Britannique placées sous le contréle administratif: Instituteurs et institutrices par 
classe de dipléme et par moyenne de traitement, 1923 


Average Salary 


Number— Nombre Moyenne des 
traitements 
Certificate | Diplé6me 
Male Female Male Female 
— — Total —_ — 
Hommes | Femmes Hommes | Femmes 
A Cad emi act ccieisisieccmmitya atten 264 257 521 BBY 1,546] Académique. 
Claas ihe ees tat pcoatainartee rae 174 464 638 1,965 1, 297)1ére classe. 
Classi sees ce sot siopemiath. ae 133 1,283 1,416 1,381 1,188/2éme classe. 
Class TT caedesv asirecichts oat 25 272 297 1,193 1,132|3éme classe. 
Tem poraryee seca oe. naa oe 40 43 83 1,192 1,267|Temporaire. 
Special so jskt ees Mee his ssraepiaocaees attlte 93 70 163 2,052 1, 693|Spécial. 
Ota erreurs tts sae Sas 729 2,389 3,118 1,945 1255 Total. 
Rural 


Munici- | Rural and 

High City pality | Assisted 
Schools | Schools | Schools | Schools 

Salary Groups = —_ — — Total Traitements 

“High Ecoles |Ecolesde} Ecoles 

School’”’ | de cités | munici- | rurales et 

palités subven- 

rurales | tionnées 


Number receiving under $1,000.... 1 47 140 230 418] Moins de $1,000. 

Over $1,000 and under $1,500...... 19 703 463 602 1,787|Plus de $1,000 et moins de $1,500. 
Over $1,500 and under $2,000...... i} 290 113 33 549] Plus de $1,500 et moins de $2,000. 
Over $2,000 and under $2,500...... 74 65 28 3 170}Plus de $2,000 et moins de $2,500. 
Over $2,500 and under $3,000...... 76 16 21 ~ 113]Plus de $2,500 et moins de $3,000. 
Over $3,000 and under $3,500...... 35 16 8 - 59|Plus de $3,000 et moins de $3,500. 
Over 3, B00 he day ee ah 13 4 - - 17|Plus de $3, 500. 

- 5| Ne sont pas indiqués. 
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112.—Publicly Controlled Schools in Canada: Number of Teachers in Training in Normal Schools and Colleges 


by Provinces, 1902-1923 


112.—Keoles sous contréle administratif au Canada: Nombre de candidats instituteurs et institutrices dans les 
écoles normales et les colléges par provinces, 1992-1923 


Year—Année|P.E.I.-I.P.-E.| N.S.-N.-E. |N.B.-N. -B. |Que.-Qué.| Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C.-C.-B.| Total 


1902 teh... 
UE aso eee 
LOOS PRE eerste: 
QOD emia cress 
OUD. Son ae 
LODO? teeerele 


_ 
io) 
bo 
j=) 
Wh bo 
Pee hoe Se be Ee tet Toh t.ho ee al 
- © 


— 
iden) 
bo 
w 
Oo 
nse 
“I 


182 
145 
191 
148 
154 
161 
215 
260 
268 
293 
30? 
318 
355 
388 
263 
260 
255 
228 
241 
356 
353 


269 420) 1,922 320 = = = 3,113 
224 460 1,861 319 = = - 3,009 
288 392 1,592 390 fi = = 2,853 
285 416 1,685 491 + = = 3,025 
307 423) 2,286 476 188 102 = 3,936 
334 526 1,788 410 229 140 = 3,588 
343 715 1,410 448 411 182 - 3,724 
358 787 1,510 503 447 218 - 4,083 
370 840 1,474 628 241 248 - 4,069 
376 836 1,513 a 580 278 - 3,876 
358 1,088 1,436 529 643 292 - 4,648 
357 1,270} 1,563 581 886 364 - 5,339 
351 1,312 1,425 672 1, 222 601 = 5,938 
372 1,357 1,819 737 911 438 ii 6,022 
372 1,361 1,438 599 1,081 358 330] 5,807 
287 1,339 1,676 513 621 488 365) 5,549 
263 1, 223 1,659 554 1,058 598 425) 6,035 
263 1,502 1,959 593 723 694 404; 6,586 
216 1,376] 2,221 642 899 892 377; 7,105 
358 1,389} 2,684 799 1,462 760 685] 8,825 
451 1,555) 93,181 637 1,571 1,035 672 9,750 


11.—COST OF SUPPORT OF PUBLICLY CONTROLLED SCHOOLS 
11.—COUT DE L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE 


113a.—Nova Scotia Schools: Summary of School Section Finances, 1922-23 


113a.—Ecoles de la Nouvelle-Kcosse: Bilan des finances scolaires, 1922-23 


Receipts 


Balance, August, 1921s... 2. Saar 
Sectional, Ratesi saunas os sagas 
OL ELA Xia se a1 feted. Bel nce» ob SEM 2 
Mean elp aby Eun Cis i ater, ails. /s Ane vat 
Special Govt. Grants......../5.... 
1 USSF acs as MA rae eys MMA INANE OA a at Oe 
Proceeds Debentures.............. 
Proceeds Prom-Notesiiniiiie esos es 
Donations, ete...2....': RAN ATEN ra 


Mota Wecelptsecet saiancelss 


EXPENDITURE 


PkedGhers jp ilarilest issn. «vesicle << 
Officials’-Salariesa sini ks cee 
Janitors and Caretakers............ 


TRCTISTIGER, Waban bdo oA ORE Stee meee eae 
Libraries And Apparatus............ 
HNSUTANCES oe cae cc cette au aue ety 


Transportation (Consolid.). 


School Sites and pune ete.. bi 


Principal of Debentures.. 
Interest on Debentures. . 


Exceptional Expense.......... ati 
Total Expenditure......... 


ASSETS 


(Wash OM ELANCE: vests vine neater 
Valueo! Real Mstatews.... sd... : 
Value of al] Equipment............ 
IND OATS Ole Ake Suse sass ce tem 
OpnerNsxets, settee. ola whee te 


Total Assets... Be) itera 


LIABILITIES 


IATTOATS OL OAIATIOR A /\Gh sv oleeieeye ov 
IBringofeNotes| Unpaid: 4... cnet 
Interest on Notes Unpaid........... 
Other Disbilitiesix sae. os «gue k 


Motal Wiabiluties. «0. tesco 


All 
Schools 
Rural in 
Schools Province 
aa — Recettes 
Ecoles Toutes les 
rurales écoles 


$ $ 

88,846 31] 197,147 88}Solde, ler aodt 1921. 
410,648 73|1,961,339 47|Taxe de section. 

37,579 63 78,752 66|Taxe de capitation. 
208,174 57; 401,080 95|Fonds municipal. 

4,962 73 64,371 85|Octrois spéciaux du gouvern. 

1,424 13 9,390 45|Contributions et amendes. 
22,461 54) 202,510 76] Vente d’obligations. 

14,616 43] 88,148 51)/Billets escomptés. 

13,171 60] 55,289 92) Dons, etc. 


801,890 57/3,057,982 45 Recettes totales. 


DEBOURSES 

508,607 88]1,748,106 36)Traitement des instituteurs. 
17,884 56 59,926 39] Traitement des fonctionnaires. 
24,247 48) 143,089 88|Concierges et gardiens. 
44,123 91] 158,685 08|Combustible. 

35,722 48 90,010 30| Réparations. . 

3,918 87 21,764 15) Bibliothéques et mobilier. 

5,112 90 18,939 87) Assurances. 

602 01 1,486 01|Transport (centralisation). 

34,610 50} 295,557 96|Terrains et édifices. 

28,356 52) 139,294 63)Obligations. 

3,160 38} 121,058 71) Intérét sur obligations. 
13,846 78 73,194 27| Dépenses exceptionnelles. 


720,194 27)2,871,113 61 Total des déboursés. 


ActiIr 
81,696 30} 185,858 00|Espéces en caisse. 


5,309,997 19]1,146,532 09]1,227,177 87|7,683 707 15) Valeur des immeubles. 


Urban Village 

Schools Schools 

Ecoles Ecoles de 

urbaines village 

$ $ 

72,149 80) 36,151 77 
1,268,741 49] 281,949 25 
22,888 98 18,284 05 
120,826 96 72,079 42 
57,628 16 RO) .96 
3,548 90 4,417 42 
162,439 27 17,609 95 
41,335 93 32,196 15 
33,369 24 8,699 18 
1,782,928 73] 473,163 15 
986,242 10} 253,256 38 
29,613 26 12,428 57 
96,661 76 22,180 64 
89,586 16 24,975 O01 
385,932 51 18,355 31 
14,515 21 3,300 07 
10,938 76 2,888 21 
94 00 790 00 
229,842 03 31,105 43 
75,315 09 35,623 02 
109,293 87 8,604 46 
44,175 22 1a lieen, 
1,722,209 97| 428,709 37 
59,707 92) 44,453 78 
313,547 19 75,082 81 
27,468 991 55,738 39 
29,741 84 6,547 25 


132,822 79} 521,452 79} Valeur du mobilier. 
36,605 01) 139,812 39|Arrérages de taxes. 
3,413 95 39,703 04|/Autre actif. 


5,740,463 13]1,328,354 32/1,501,715 92)8,570,533 37 Total de l’actif. 


946,070 17 
506 00 
755,743 01 


1,702,319 18 


10,345 06 
118,880 93 

5,731 09 
32,857 77 


167,814 85 


Passir 
18,844 91 29,189 97|Salaires dis. 
55,941 20)1,120,892 30|Billets payables. 
2,995 23 9,232 32|Intérét sur billets. 
12,328 85} 810,929 63|)Autre passif. 


90,110 19}1,960, 244 22!Total du passif. 
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113b.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditure by Provinces 


113b.—Budgets de l’instruction publique au Canada, par provinces 


P.E.I.—LP.-E. N.S.—N.-E. 
Municipal 
Year—Année Gov. Grant Local Gov. Grants Funds Local 
—_~ Assessment Total —— — Assessment Total 
Subv. du a Subv. du Fonds — 
gouvernement} Taxes locales gouvernement} municipal | Taxes locales 
$ $ $ $ 
OTB re ato sieiccs 10732 56,874 207,606 385, 734 156,864 944, 992 1,487,590 
POTS ee 156,503 61,490 217,993 388,671 164, 980 1,002,967 1,556,618 
GO Se ae ea a 168 , 413 91,258 259,671 407, 213 168,009 1,066,892 1,642,114 
PONG Acct es. ae 173 , 962 70,610 244 572 414,738 168,114 1,037,302 1,620, 154 
POU eas vee ecina. a 178, 607 72,623 251,230 432,284 163,535 1,157,907 1,752,726 
DOTS Ste te occ’ 173,579 94,968 268,547 427,484 163, 994 1,280,965 1,872,444 
POOH eritotts sake ave 187,488 98,472 285, 960 432,496 204,519 1,460,578 2,097,593 
RODO eects dee are ote ae 211,618 131,030 342,648 485,787 224,025 1,978, 242 2,634, 763 
NO BTEE ee Bees cree 244,347 152,431 396,778 576, 591 495, 242 20 105 tle 3,442,546 
RODD. Femina ces aks 271,103 157,766 428 869 616,389 502,804 DIZ Ot 3,646,570 
TOPS ah. reno aut 296,836 202,714 499 , 550 649,363 525,114 2,313,466 3,487, 943 


cr 


N.B.—N.-B. Que.—Qué. 
Assessment 
Municipal Loca] and Other 
Year—Année Gov. Grants Funds Assessment Gov. Grants sources 
— = — Total — a Total 
Subv. du Fonds Taxes locales Subv. du Taxes et 
gouvernement} municipal gouvernement|autres sources 
$ $ $ 
NBS eas eoc BES 196, 320 97 , 404 648, 479 942,203 1,529,006 7,696, 765 9,225,771 
LOUAG eo See atte sas 195,261 96,946 704,476 996,683 1,724,110 7,172,879 8,896,989 
DODD ever aerate cic. ace 200,635 97,423 761, 753 1,059,811 1,782,417 9,681, 206 11,463,623 
LOU Geemetcte ac 206,486 96,141 844,256 1,146,883 1,882,838 10,533,769 12,416,607 
IRAs een See toe 204, 754 97,284 843,357 1,145,395 2,068, 766 11,887,454 13,956, 220 
LOTS Sere deca tere 286, 949 97,230 930,567 1,314, 746 2,077,569 12,405,301 14,482,870 
1OUQ Reece es 277,996 99,097 1,153,163 1,530,256 2,145,976] . 14,698,708 16,844,684 
T2008 tee: cee 290, 028 103,629 1,364,915 1,758,572 2,334, 108 16,867,297 19,201,405 
1G? Tine seta a kaw 352,693 146,003 1,779,926 2,278,622 2,351,471 19,771,508 22,122,979. 
LQ QOMe ohare atic 381,075 195,948 2,080,023 2,657,046 2,604, 409 21,367, 788 23,972,197 
[OQSiealy see 386, 883 204,103 2,083,391 2,674,377 - - - 


mm en SSS SSS 


OnTARIO— Receipts—Ontario—Recettes 
pa er ee en ne eee eee ee ee ee Te Te ee ee Sinem el 
———————— 


Elementary Schools—Ecoles élémentaires 


Clergy 
Reserve Fund Secondary Schools 
and Other —_ 
Gov. Grants Local Sources Ecoles secondaires Grand 
Year—Année — Assessments — Total 
Subv. du — Fonds de Total Gov. Grants 
gouver- Taxes réserve — 
nement locales du clergé Subv. du Total 
et autres gouver- 
sources nement 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
OLSHer cetice ticles at 778, 150 9,856,380 4,025, 284 14,659,814 315,573 3,686, 267 18,146,081 
EE es eA A 5) 760,845 12,608,865 4,069,565 17,489,275 330, 766 4,857,434 22,296, 712 
TOTS Re ce ck wee 849,872 11,810,023 4,089, 210 16,749,105 254,903 BOOZ sO 20,101,836 
LG Gis Feats rete 831,988 11,010,356 4,237,738 16,080,082 249, 998] 8,380, 927 19,461,009 
191 Fierce cee 907,846 12,193,439 4,168,000 17, 269, 285 249,821 38,412,115 20,681,400 
OTS ar toce cee 970,585 13,114, 725 4,278,957 18,364, 267 345,535 3,931, 788 22,296,055 
S01 Gus tice cts 1,316,529 14, 364,049 6,912,656 22,593, 234 381,462 4,437,247 27,030,481 
O20 Meare sreetetoures 1,612,837 18, 766,800 9,413,521 29,793,158 801,059 6,102,956 35,896,114 
LOD Tigo craic cnet atetee 2,454,018 21,195, 263 11,461,271 35,110,552 1,021,693 8,745,050 43,855, 602 
1902 atc e sen 2,976,712 22,842,180 12,805, 773 38,624,665 1,063,323 11,608,199 50, 232,864 


— eee 
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113.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditure by Provinces—Continued 
113.— Budgets de l’instruction publique au Canada, par provinces—suite 


OnTARIO—Expenditure— Dépenses 


Elementary Schools—Ecoles élémentaires 


Teachers’ Apparatus, Secondary 
Salaries Sites, ete. Ete. Rent, Ete. Schools 
Year—Année — -— — -— Total — Grand Total 
Traitement Achat Appareils, Loyer, etc. Ecoles 
des d’emplace- etc. secondaires 
instituteurs | ments, etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
AGT ieee s cre else. 6,648, 255 2,869,830 149,167 2,658, 655 12,325,907 2,942,384 15,268,291 
ILS Oe eS a ae 7, 203,034 4,626,030 167, 283 2,854,621 14,850, 968 3,739,065 18,590,533 
OUD ees tore: 7,614,110 3,561,951 177,038 2,914,377 14, 267,476 2,781,768 17,049, 244 
POT Gaeee ee ees 7,929,490 De 2ooe LO 192,212 2,988,093 13,351,905 2,794,402 16, 146,307 
ONT. re oF Re 8,398,450 1,987,644 290, 207 3,435,534 14,111,835 2,743,596 16,855,431 
WOT Siena + sc kes 9,027,151 1, 242,642 169, 136 4,737,794 15,176, 723 3,412, 167 18,588,890 
1 EN HO) er ee a 10,160,399 2,870,349 302,046 5,518,833 18,851,627 3,795,816 22,647,443 
DO2O Arcee: tts ce ees 13,070,038 4,792,571 333, 288 7,020,615 25,216,512 5,409, 923 30,626,435 
OD ser carne oe hoerets 15,473,049 5,605,341 418,370 8, 218,033 29,714,793 7,024,771 36, 739, 564 
OD ea ecc chen 16,690, 982 6, 284, 139 480,483 8,465, 280 31, 920, 884 9,495,920 41,416,804 
Mantropa—Receipts—Recettes 
Legislative Municipal Promissory Balance from 
Wea Aanéa Grants Taxes Debentures Notes Sundries previous yrs. Total 
; Subv. du Taxes Emissions Emprunts Diverses Report des 
gouvernement] municipales | d’obligations | sur billets ann. précéd. 
$ $ $ 
LDISHe Pe weterines « 351, 745 2,198,459 987,457 960, 215 213, 283 302,407 5,013,566 
OTe ccisih ects 390, 582 2,673,449 1,545,042 396, 459 150,429 518, 388 5,674,349 
VOM eccct cee. 468,335 3,047,670 1,738, 926 2,071,397 122,974 466,837 7,916,139 
1QIOM. cote nes cows 503,774 3, 296, 667 344,673 2,080, 204 239,176 609, 982 7,074,476 
LOU tec chien oe 522,293 3,445, 239 321,370 947,486 108,046 376,318 5, 720, 752 
Usk 20 A ea 616,977 8, 736,452 240,855 1,142,289 1B) a | 416,194 6,285,878 
AOU Gee rote Rue Lis cz 589, 147 4,200,519 188,931 1,165,751 264, 710 508,348 6,917,406 
NEPAD. Ge eee eee 691,981 4,947,186 402,181 2,208,019 432,110 436, 168 9,117,644 
oY 2) Egan es a ge 822,186 6, 922,864 2,250,073 dome e 280,644 457,312 13,506, 292 
ec RAs, Meee 1,058, 292 7,991,517 1,832, 134 2,613, 709 242, 840 563, 183 14,301,675 
MO ZS ene tek Sakae 1,011,048 8,173,986 314,519 Sisouree 308, 438 894, 229 13,837,943 
Maniropa—Expenditure—Dépenses 
Teachers’ Building, Repairs and Salary of 
Salaries Ete. Fuel Caretaking | Sec.-Treas. 
Year—Année Traitements Construc- Chauffage | Réparations Appointe- 
des tions, etc. et concierges | ments des 
instituteurs sec.-trésoriers 
TENE), Ge PE. oe ea RR Oe eee cme Ts ama ae ats ae 1,734,854 1,420,882 99,918 132, 222 32,493 
Gee ee Rie Ae) A Sask ls Meets Whee 1,861,809 1,426,758 146, 664 242,270 37,684 
GH OE Bi PROM, SM 6 POOL Sb see SAHA chee ob hte 2,066,440 1,358,533 110,049 379, 318 65,025 
TING 5, SRR es RR RT Ne, RP 2,195, 226 823, 266 165, 697 358,315 41,530 
C/o creer crease ce Reoneat Unde Sk EAT ALES ara amcor 2,314, 006 382,988 171,462 385, 226 19,806 
Fe TTS, 5 diy bene, Tee Pe OA Bie eye a a A 2,382,840 440,211 197,258 418, 660 46, 249 
FROM NO Sens tb Sh RS SI RS SIT SSC CO CI 2,648, 320 556,072 243,155 Brana} 51553 
LO? Memes ese OP ae titnitern lille title Harheie wan evesiye 3, 296,035 958, 933 354,076 479,192 96,086 
1D: eee eerie rail eatin ara cis sie ae staid le wedi 4,335,529 2,081,176 393, 160 741,058 91,412 
22 ree nnpane nurer nine Las tpt Ne och i Mora cand 5,016, 903 1,947,527 512,016 746, 642 140,414 
UES on. SUES DO AOC nS DECI ee aoe 5,081,809 1,276,288 433,882 659, 134 146,797 
Principal of Interest on | Promissory Other 
Prantl id Debentures | Debentures Notes Expenditures Total 
Capital des Intérét sur | Billets payés Diverses 
obligations obligations 
$ 
249,030 96,979 838, 162 387,255 5,036,795 
230,523 250,392 1,412,515 471,105 6,079, 720 
184,910 344,476 2,260,906 347,241 7,118,898 
194, 257 409,193 2,132,286 338,459 6,658, 229 
241, 223 155,619 1,196,806 466,166 5, 333,302 
360, 134 357,409 1,055,581 651,031 5,909,383 
391,332 400,754 1,305,433 649,888 6,618,740 
347,356 439,946 1,802,294 1,053,174 8,827,092 
420,323 496,565 3,049,437 1,470,545 13,079,205 
485,365 610,418 2,666, 484 1,439,055 13,564,824 
596,878 625,196 2,789,178 1,390,092 12,999, 254 
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118.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditures by Provinces—Continued 


113.—Budgets de l’instruction publique au Canada, par provinces—suite 


SASKATCHEWAN—Receipts—Recettes 


Elementary Schools—Ecoles élémentaires 


Secondary Schools 


Ecoles secondaires 


Year cae 
— Local Other Grand Total 
Année Gov. Grants | Assessments | Debentures Sources Gov. Grants 
a — — — Total — Total 
Suby. du Taxes Emissions Autres Subv. du 
gouvernement locales d’obligations sources gouvernement 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ISA Ges Spake 722,002 2,913,135 2, 0%d,0%0 2,649,910 8,360, 422 42,163 461, 260 8,821,682 
OTe ent | 867,590 4,451,326 1,037,587 2,180,074 8,536,577 53,019 483 , 834 9,020,411 
1915 980, 296 3,997,392 1,009,025 2,441,780 8,428,493 70,349 612, 334 8,940,827 
1916 969, 709 4,694, 242 649, 300 2,999, 443 9,312,694 77, 158 593,144 9,905,838 
Otte tree © 1,104,156 4,954, 200 = Alagoa Osea Ler 83,496 704,485 10,976, 212 
1918 1,162,490 5,618, 192 456,777 1,874,459 9,110,925 90,793 276,161 9,387,086 
1919 1,255,094 7,121,046 1,105,602 2,012,422} 11,494,164 83,925 355, 741 11,849,905 
OD) carta 1, 229, 934 8,826,175 1,516, 765 2,341,770) 138,914,643 107, 133 444,791 14,359,434 
1921 1,346,459 9,619,615 1,475,882 2,546,736} 14,988,692 145,151) 4,020,432 19,009, 124 
De es 1,779,228 10,090,401 631,219 2,026,888] 14,527,736 191,912 601, 130 15,128,866 


a ne See ee ee eee eee eee 


SASKATCHEWAN—FE)xpenditure—Dépenses 


EB Gr a a 51S sn SESS rare ee ee Re ee ee a a 
ee ee re 


Elementary Schools—Ecoles élémentaires 


Secondary Schools 


Ecoles secondaires 
Year Notes School Care- Total 
_ Teachers’ Deben- (renewals | Buildings, taking, Expendi- | Teachers’ 
Année Salaries tures and interest) Ete. Ete. ture Salaries A 
_ — — — — _— = otal} 
Traitements} Obliga- Billets Batiments | Chauffage Total Traitements 
des tions et scolaires, etc. des des 
instituteurs intéréts etc. dépenses | instituteurs 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1913. 2,059,456 678, 430 2,605,280 1,898,101 294,710) 8,327,179 131,414] 460,725 
1914. 2,588, 669 975, 508 2 S17, 108 1,429,173 369,802) 8,588,462 150,808] 483,834 
1915. 2,817,412 - 1253 118i - 8,163,897 157,850} 501,960 
1916. 2,956, 666 - 1,105,765 - 9,211,390 175,098} 580,628 
1917. 3,303,929 - 1,136,599 -— | 10,117,716 190, 703 686, 392 
1918. 3,831,942 1,020,574 1,588,995 845,974 - 9,183,975 209,085 293,110 
1919. 4,813,000 809, 999 1, 737,892 1,369,833 - 11,370,083 235,460} 350,685 
1920. 5,940,869 813, 266 2,178,134 1,928,150 - 14,141,198 325,497 468,477 
1921. 6,890,376 864,304 2,169,914 1702, 32N - 15,074, 266 382,824) 538,065 
1922 6,812,680 1,379,574 2,026,119 434,531 - 14,211, 999 410,487} 694,825 


$ 


8,787,904 
9,072,296 
8,665,857 
9,792,018 
10,804, 108 
9,477,085 
11,720, 768 
14,609, 675 
15,612,331 
14, 906, 824 


ee ee erent oe UN se WET IE FV ce SY Sem POY Oe WY as SO Py ead REDD ELON HORII MR PEAR GR AL) Lee 
The items for 1918-1922 do not include promissory notes.—En 1918-1922 le montant des billets souscrits est exclu du 


ALBERTA—Receipts—Recettes 


total. 
Local 
Gov. Grants | Assessments 
Year—Année — — 
Suby. du Taxes 
gouvernement locales 
$ $ 
OTS chras sys ok Abpea eee, oe ee, 461, 289 2,901,214 
RO i ee ate a Oe ce eran Cmendi Nl 507,682 3,028,776 
OV Os coe ae eS Ae sabi, oe, eat 540,325 3,133,020 
OU Geel ek eS cies: cpu lee 553, 141 3,749,007 
LOD, ten as oaks heey Rm os eh 652,557 3,657,510 
TOUS onilas oe dete fae sce een 625,830 O, 132 5239 
TOTS asc te sets PRA bree eet ean 713,083 5,601, 713 
LO2O forse sk MSS cet OR aa 885,524 6,894,401 
1921 4 ae pegs Se ty leeds ear eae, 1,146, 722 7,432,936 
W922 a Rast... REAL ape #5 Agee 1,241,518 7,475, 582 


Debentures 


Emissions 


d’obligations 


$ 


3,497,863 
966,350 
951,205 
155,883 
268, 102 
433,126 
655, 960 
865,195 
814,008 

1, 262,120 


Other 
Notes Sources 
Billets D’autres 
sources 
$ $ 
1,959,495 228 , 650 
2,771,380 279,324 
2,473,976 258,865 
1,105,538 1,203,814 
1,451, 229 497,479 
1,173,546 195,990 
1,388,000 410, 236 
1,948 257 279,776 
2,321,144 323 , 242 
2,232,254 1,154, 226 


Total 


$ 


9,048,511 
7,553,512 
7,957,604 
6, 767,383 
6,526,878 
7,560, 724 
8,768,992 
10,873, 153 
12,038,052 
13,414,351 
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113.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditure by Provinces—Concluded 
113.—Budgets de l’instruction publique au Canada, par provinces—fin 


ALBERTA—E\xpenditure—Dépenses 


Teachers’ Officials’ Other Total 
iene Anke Salaries Salaries Debentures Notes Buildings Expenditure | Expenditure 
Trait. des Trait. du Obligations Billets Batiments Autres Total des 
instituteurs personne] scolaires dépenses dépenses 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

TOT Save hoy. 1,672,526 180, 165 594,051 3,160,030 1,816, 203 12518211 8,684,186 
Oa ee Nery 2,050,679 179,453 815,062 2,350,462 1,324,470 1,114, 747 7,834,891 
AT OTT Oicrarepreeet (alee cian 2,244, 964 185,616 1,065,437 2 Talver9 443,641 1, 294,533 7,965,470 
OM Gta ect tenner 2,421,404 230,931 956,568 1,266,884 325, 297 920,535 6,121,614 
OUR Rr ee Ora > 2,620,085 193 , 484 1,100,181 1,068,058 414,105 1,199,649 6,595,562 
TOT See ie arene Ne 2,860,352 198,870 1,054,044 1,598,757 604,891 LoiOet77 7,496,691 
TOS akan iane = crs Ae 3,560,318 225, 242 1,051,171 1,503 , 944 765, 934 1, 698 , 920 8,805,529 
TOZOM Ee eee eee ec 4,371,508 258 , 249 1,053,328 1, 785,432 1,092,863 2,082,949 10,644,329 
1027 ere ae 2 5,213,011 298 , 003 1,141,660 2,218,782 1,120,851 2,142,181 12,134,488 
NPs Poe Oana ee 5,428,826 283,873 1,183,983 2,457,356 999, 787 2,004,543 12,358,371 


Brirtsh Cotumpisa—Expenditure—CoLoMBIE-BRITANNIQUE—Dépenses 


Cities, Munici- 
palities, Rural 
Provincial | and Assisted 


Year—Année Government Schools Total 
Gouverne- Ecoles de 
ment cités et villes, 
provincial |rurales et sub- 
ventionnées 
$ $ $ 
UES SB a «dee, CARR RAE UID, se Ot ai INA eae net co rt mo OAT EVAN 9 Tn 1,663,003 2,995,892 4,658,895 
TREN Shae ici ste ON ENR Ay MRR SUES Ta Cm cn A Ree BEN a a EDN AIL NO MA 1,885,654 2,749, 223 4,634,877 
OID heer ae RE MM UMIOR coi t AME ym ieiA HM enCl | aot) i Mare MARR RUL CTR aA Gc (INE 1,607,651 2,309,795 3,917,446 
UOTE s, a A PE Re eR AS Ah aM) A Ae AE a a eA RCA 1,591,322 1,625,028 3,216,350 
DOR eee eR OO MAL SC PRR: MOAN LCs a URL TE OL SPU TL ag ta Ca Oo 1,600, 125 1,637,539 3,237,664 
TROY ans-c BtEs 28 aan bo dase Mea ale I 208 a bl A Ps Dee et RELL aA J 1,653, 797 1,865,218 3,519,015 
TROT. ge ete Rel SP TT ARTA PREVA DURRANI ROL RA em a RC 1,791,154 2,437,566 4,228,720 
LS? Ae Oe eee SPRUE SCS iG Ue eis erlang t Me a ne ry Ul CaN 2,155,935 3,314, 246 5,470, 180 
1 Ay Se et a Te dunt i Rd ee Are el NA, log) AIA tt eA PER VP SU 2,931,572 4,238,458 7,170,030 
MO es te HO Re LEE eS ERE, Beste is eA paar te el Opt sare GN AP Uh 3,141, 738 4,691,840 7,833,578 
TPES hi ts 4 Mi Sas Sai: SN aie Baar Rh GER et a rm ee 3,176,686 4,453 , 323 7,630,009 
114.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Cost per Pupil enrolled, by Provinces, 1911-23 
114.—Kcoles du Canada sous fe contréle administratif: Coit par éléve inscrit et par province, 1911-23 
Year—Année P.E.L. N.S ; N.B ; Que. Ont. Man.1 Sask.1 Alta. B.C : 
Tues ol Nie ee N.-B. Qué. C.-B) 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
TOA i GR Ne ee 9 49 12 89 12 75 16 55 23 26 42 46 40 39 - 53 42 
TO TE Sas I Oe ea 13 92 13 28 13 34 17 55 25 50 - 54 02 - 74 39 
UA Bye. 8 os a en oes 11 10 14 13 13 52 23020 27 96 50 18 60 93 40 19 81 19 
V3. ae ee vee 8 ee oe 12 06 14 63 14 11 19 36 32 81 49 70 59 27 46 43 74 81 
THES UN A oie Bites UR Wat ee 14 11 15 24 14 71 24 35 29 74 48 11 - 44 69 60 96 
DOU Gime aT cd he Ak 13 24 14 84 15 70 25 30 28 57 43 60 - 44 09 49 81 
LD Tgie eee ANS weit hi 13 81 16 08 15 90 28 49 29 74 38 80 - 45 39 49 72 
VOUS ee fare ae rs 5 Sas 14 43 17 29 18 50 29 38 31 48 44 16 52 12 46 81 §2) 12 
ES EO ee a are a 16 25 19 60 21 54 32 58 38 73 46 34 60 79 52 89 O8io 
ICP AUE 2 MPa, Lat eaten A Dt a 17 87 25 00 24 09 36 00 47 57 54 09 71 07 58 06 69 03 
WON Eh esa ads Oa 2M 20 80 31 44 30 91 40 35 54 31 74 48 73 08 61 24 83 42 
DPT ccc ae BAe, Set ear Pa 2121 31 92 34 17 42 02 63 25 79 62 70 03 60 14 85 23 
NMOS) Ae op Is Nin ee yon Wd 30 42 33 96 = =- FOAL - - 80 40 


1 Money borrowed by note not included in expenditure—L’argent emprunté sur billets est exclu des dépenses. 


115.—Canadian Publicly Controlled Schools: Cost per Pupilin Average Attendance, by Provinces, 1911-23 
115.—Ecoles du Canada sous le contréle administratif: Coit par éléve présent 4 V’école et par province, 1911-23 


Year—Année P.EAL, N v.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C 

I.P.-E N.-E. N.-B Qué C.-B 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ ‘cts: $ cts. 
BASH Ws See Dele 5 ene ae Ay aa 16 18 21 70 20 54 My Hs} 38 59 75 42 76 21 - 74 95 
bbe eR RM Pe ok ee cave 21 69 yaar) 21518 2232 41 60 ~ 89 57 - 103 35 
19D RR. te een eee ee Ue Pal 22 64 PA) 26 61 44 85 87 18 110 58 69 90 108 08 
1914 ee A ee: 19 51 23,30 PPL 24 37 52 02 79 44 103 84 76 55 94 34 
19s Neh rss ee nee on 22 20 23 34 PBR ADP 30 23 45 12 71 28 - 71 16 74 59 
ORAS io Bane iets ia eae 21 44 23 40 23 85 31 47 44 04 68 02 = (2205 bone 
OUTER ccs ot SE te et 22 19 25 01 24 43 35 93 45 61 59 75 > 74 82 61 58 
1918 Sy Geetha eds a, 22 75 27 56 28 56 37 21 54 04 69 22 86 66 75 87 64 28 
LOL OR eS Re aoe AANA 26 21 32 01 34 97 46 06 58 25 73 82 97 79 85 99 74 59 
1 O20 oe Bretcdarny S Saree stent 28 22 40 67 37 46 47 88 72 66 80 00 116 20 95 63 91 49 
1921 es cores ee ae ee 3L 82 47 04 45 81 51 56 82 30 111 56 112 95 87 09 104 68 
1022 5 eR ASR oie tes 31 49 45 92 51 50 53 05 88 04 114 23 108 20 84 70 103 73 
1 USE NA Sa RAG GN oF cee RAS 42 49 41 79 50 03 - - 103 36 - - 98 13 
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12._HIGHER EDUCATION—ENSEIGNEMENT SUPERIEUR 
116.—Universities of Canada: Foundation, Affiliation, Faculties, and Degrees 
Eee Affiliation 
Name and Address Original Py ehant to other Faculties Degrees 
Founda- Charter Universities 
tion 
University of St. Dunstan’s,} 1855 _ Laval Arts, Preparatory Com-|B.L.,B.A.,B.Sc.,Ph.M. 
Charlottetown, P.H.I. mercial and Theology. 
iUniversity of Kings’ College} 1789 1802 Oxford and Cam-|Arts, Divinity. ae MAS B.D: 
Windsor, N.S. bridge. D.D: 
Dalhousie University, Hal-| 1818 1863 Oxford and. Cam-|/Arts and Science, Law,|B.A. M.A., B.Se., L. 
ifax, N.S bridge. Medicine and Dentist-| Mus., M. Se., B. Mus., 
ry. Phim By Li. B., M.D. 
CoM: D.D. os 8 
Acadia University, Wolli-| 1838 1840 Oxford, Dalhousie]Arts, Divinity, Law,|B.A., B. So. 8: Th., and 
ville, N.S. and McGill, Nova} Science, Applied Scien-| M.A. 
Scotia Technical. | ce, Literature. 
University of St.Francis] 1855 1909 — Arts, Science, Engineer-|B.A.,_ M.A.,  B.Se., 
Xavier, Antigonish, N.S. ing, Law. 
University of New Bruns-| 1800 1860 Oxford, Cambridge,|Arts, Applied Science,/B.A., “M. A., B.Ses., in 
wick, Fredericton, N.B. Dublin, McGill. Partial Course in Law. Civil Encineering, 
Electrical Engineering, 
or Forestry, D.Sc. 
Mount Allison University,} 1858 1886-1923 |Dalhousie, Oxford]/Arts, Theology, ,Hngi-|B.A., M.A., B.Sc., B.D. 
Sackville, N.B. and Cambridge. neering. 
University of St. Joseph’s} 1864 1898 Oxford. Arts, Science. BA iv B.S, B.L., 
College, St. Joseph, N.B. Bae: S., M.A. 
McGill University, Montreal,| 1821 1852 Acadia, Mount Al-|Arts, Applied Science,|/B.A., M.A.,  B.C.L., 
Que. lison, St. Francis-| Law, Medicine Agri- IDE Cc. bieD: 3b Sex, 
Xavier, Alberta,} culture. . §.c,D.D.S., M.Sc., 
are afhliated to Mus. Bac., Mus. Doc., 
McGill in the Fac- BS Ay oD OC bs 
ulty of Applied Arech., M.D., C.M., 
Science. D; Litt.; Ph.D. LAB 
LL.M.,B.Com.,B.H.S 
University of Bishop’s Col-} 1843 1853 Oxford and Cam-|Arts, Divinity, Medicine]B.A.,M ao B.D DID; 
lege, Lennoxville, Que. bridge. and Law. D.C. Le, "Mus., Bac., 
Mus. Doc., L.S.T. 
Laval University, Quebec,} 1852 1852 — Theology, Law, Medi-|M.A., B.A., BS Biles 
Que. cine, Arts. Ph. Di Phy Deas 
M.D., M.B., LL.B., 
LiiL.;-LE-D... DBS 
DL; D:D. CGAszB 
: (Op tipi bene (Ot nal D4 
University of Montreal,| 1878 1920 — Theology, Law, Medi- Bachelor, Licenciate, 
Montreal, Que. cine, Arts, Dom. Se.} Doctor. 
4 : Drawing, Music. 
University of Toronto, Tor-| 1827 1906 Oxford, Cambridge|Arts, Medicine, Applied|B.A., M.A.,  Ph.D., 
onto, Ont. and Dublin. Science, Engineering,| LL.B., LL. M., LL.D. 
Agriculture, Forestry,} Mus. Bac., Mus. Doc., 
Education, Household} M.B., M.D., B.A.Se., 
Science. M.A. Seq C. Heelies 
M.E., B. Paed., D. 
Paed., B.S.A., BiSe, 
A.., so Base:bye .E., 
D. Disa ehm gies 
é . BuvScsiVaee 
14° aigs University, Toronto,} 1836 1836 Toronto. Arts and Theology. BED DD 
nt. 
University of Trinity Col-] 1851 1852 Toronto. Arts and Divinity. DAT DRS se se 
lege, Toronto, Ont. 
Western University, London,} 1878 1908 — Arts, Medicine and Pu-|B.A., M.A. M.D., 
Ont. blic Health, Music. L.L.D.;D.Se,)D. Pea 
Mus. Bach. 
Queen’s University, Kings-} 1841 1841 — Arts, Science, Engineer-|B.A.,M.A.,B. Sc.,D.Sce., 
ton, Ont. ing ‘Medicine, Theolo-| M.Sc. : M.D., M.B., 
gy. lie oleae 
ty ribose! D. Paed., 
University of Ottawa, Ott-| 1849 1866 — Theology, Philosophy,|L.L.D., D.D., B.Ph., 
awa, Ont. Law, Arts and Com-| D. Ph., BAY EM AG 
; mercial. 
McMaster University, Tor-| 1857 1887 Oxford, Cambridge,}Arts, Theology. Bibae Nb Age tes 
onto, Ont. London. Baie: 
U niversity of Manitoba, Win-| 1877 1877 = Arts, Science, Law, Me-|B.A., M.A., _ B.Sc., 
nipeg, Man. dicine, Engineering,| M.D., C.M., B.C.E., 
Architecture, Pharma-| B.E.E., M.C.E., M. 
cy, Agriculture. E.E.,B.M.E., B.Arch. 
Phm.B., B.8.A., LL. 
; B., LL.D, 
University of Saskatchewan,| 1907 1907 Oxford. Arts, Science, Law, Agri.|B.A., B.Sc., B.S.A., 
Saskatoon, Sask. Engineering,Pharmacy,| B.E., LL.B., M.A, 
Accounting, Education,| M.Sc. 
{ Veterinary Medicine. 
University of Alberta, Ed-| 1906 1910 Oxford, McGill and|Arts and Sc., App. Se.,{/B.A.,  B.Se., _M.A., 
monton, Alberta. Toronto. Agriculture, Medicine, B.S. A., M.Se., LL.B., 
Dentistry, Law, Phar-| Phm.B.,B. De LL. D: 
macy and Accountancy. 
University of British Cloum-| 1907 1908 — Arts, Applied, Science|/B.A., B.Sc. 


bia, Vancouver, B.C 


and Agriculture. 


1 King’s College hitherto located at Windsor, N.S. has removed to Halifax and entered into a close federation with 
Dalhousie University—King’s restricts herself thereby to Divinity and the freshman work in Arts. 
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116.—Universités canadiennes: fondation, affiliation, facultés et diplémes 


Date de la 


Affiliation 
Nom et siége Fonda-| Charte & d’autres Facultés Diplémes 
tion actuelle universités 


Lettres, cours prépara- B.L., B.A., B.Sc., Phm. 
toires, Commerce et 


Université St.  Dunstan,| 1855 — Laval. 


Charlottetown, I.P.-E.. 


Théologie. 

1Université de King’s College] 1789 1802 Oxford et Cam-|Lettres, droit, sciences,|B.A.M.A.,B.Sc., D.Sc., 
Windsor, N.-E..... bridge. théologie. eg D.C.L. 
Université Dalhousie, Hali-| 1818 1863 Oxford et Cam-|Lettreset sciences, droit B.A., M.A., B.Se., L. 
fax. bridge. médecine et art den-| Mus., M.Sc., B.Mus., 
taire. Phm.B.,LL.B., M.D., 
CM... D.D.84 LUD. 
Université Acadia, Wolfville,| 1838 1840 Oxford, Dalhousie et| Lettres, théologie, droit,|B.A., B.Se., B.Th. et 

N.-E. McGill, Collége] sciences, sciences ap-| M.A. 


Tech. de la N.-E.| _pliquées, littérature. 


Université de St-Frangois-| 1855 1909 Lettres, Sciences, génie/B.A., M.A., B.Se., 
Xavier, Antigonish, N.-E. civil, droit. L.L.D. 
Université du Nouveau- 1800 1860 Oxford, Cambridge,|Lettres, sciences appli-/B.A., M.A., B.Se., pour 


Dublin, McGill. quées, droit (partielle- 


ment). 


Se. 
1858 1886-1913 |Dalhousie, Oxford] Lettres, théologie, génie/B.A., M.A., B.Se., 
B.D 


et Cambridge. civil. 
1864 1898 Oxford. BAe BSS Bere. 
., M.A, 
B.A MIRA 02 58. Tae. 


Lettres, sciences. 
1821 1852 Les universités Aca- te 
D.C.L., LL.D., B.Se., 


dia, Mt. Allison, 

St-Francois-Xa- D.Se., D.D.S), MSce., 

vier et Alberta By Mius: POD. UMaise 1B: 

sont affiliées A la S.A., D.Se., B. Arch., 
M.D., C.M., D. Litt., 


Faculté des scien- 
ces appliquées de Ph Diy BML UB eile bss 
i B., Com., B.H.S. 


ingénieurs civils, élec- 
triciens ou forestiers, 


Brunswick, Fredericton, 
N.-B. 


Université Mount Allison, 
Sackville, N.-B. 
Université du Collége St- 
Joseph, St-Jospeh, N.-B. 
ee ae McGill, Montréal, 
ue. 


Lettres, sciences appli- 
quées, droit, médeci- 
ne, agriculture. 


McGill. 
1843 1853 Oxford et Cam-|Lettres, théologie, mé- Ba AL Bubs Da 


Université Bishop’s College 
bridge. decine, droit. DiGCles Mus! Pr 


Lennoxville, Qué. 


Théologie, droit, mé-]) 


Université Laval, Québec, — 
decine, lettres. 


Qué. 


(OAL be KOM DDE 
Théologie, droit, méde-|Bachelier, licencié, doc- 
cine, lettres, sc. ména-| teur. 
géres, dessin, musique 
1827 1906 Oxford, Cambridge] Lettres, médecine, scien- B.A., M-A’, Ph.D., LE. 
et Dublin. ces appliquées, génie] B., LUL.M., LL.D. 
civil, agriculture, syl-| Mus. Bac., Mus. Doc., 
viculture, pédagogie,} M.B., M.D., B.A.Sce., 
science ménagére. M.A.Sce., C.E., E.E., 


Université de Montréal, 
Montréal, Qiué. 


Université de Toronto, To- 
ronto, Ont. 


Mine Bian sagen Ls 
Peed., B.S.A., B.Sce.A. 
B.Se.F., F.E., D.D.S. 
Phiny Bs VB 8a, 
D.V.Sc. 

Université Victoria, Toronto.| 1836 1836 Toronto. Lettres, théologie. Bur DsD 

Université Trinity College...} 1851 1852 Toronto. Lettres, théologie. Ee hs Bee DED 


Toronto, Ont. 
Université, Western, London, 


Lettres, médecine etiB.A.,  M.A., MED a 
Ont. : 


hygiéne publique, mu- 

sique. ‘ Mus. Bach. 
Lettres, sciences, génie/B.A., M.A., 
civil, médecine, théo- 
logie. 


Université Queen’s, Kingston, 
Ont. 


D.D., B. Ped. 
Peed., Be Com. 


Université d’Ottawa, Otta- Théologie, philosophie,|LL.D., 5. ue bs 
wa, Ont. droit, lettres et com.) D.Ph., B.A., M.A. 
Université McMaster, To-| 1857 1887 Oxford, Cambridge,| Lettres, théologie. BAL MAL. BiSce, 

ronto, Ont. Londres. Babb (Bei, 
Université du Manitoba,| 1877 1877 = Lettres, sciences, droit,,B.A.. M.A.,  B.Sc., 
Winnipeg, Man. médecine, génie civil, M.D., C.M., B.C.E., 
architecture, pharma-| B.E.E., M.C.E., M. 
cie, agriculture. E.E., B.M.E., B. Arch 
Phm. B., B.S.A., LL. 
B., LL. D 
Université de la Saskatche-| 1907 1907 Oxford. Lettres, sciences, droit,/B.A., B.S Se 


agriculture, génie civil, 
pharma.,comptabilité, 
pédagogie, méd. vét. 


wan, Saskatoon, Sask. 


Université de l’Alberta, Ed-| 1906 1910 Oxford, McGill et|Lettres et sciences, scien- BOA  B.Se5. ( MaAe 
monton, Alberta. Toronto. ces appliquées, agricul-| B.S.A., M.Sc., LL.B., 
ture, médecine, art} Phm. B.B.D., LL.D. 
dentaire, droit, écoles 
de pharmacie et de 
comptabilité. 
Université de la Colombie| 1907 1908 _ Lettres, sciences appli-|B.A., B.Sc 


Brit., Vancouver, C.-B. quées et agriculture, 


1 King’s College, autrefois de Windsor, N.-E., a été transporté & Halifax et est intimement associé & 1’ Université Dal- 
housie. Illimiteson enseignement a la théologie et a la premiére année de la faculté des arts, 
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118.—Universities of Canada: Staff and Students, 1914-1923 
118.—Universités du Canada: Personnel enseignant et étudiants, 1914-1923 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1918-19 

Name—Nom Statt Students} Staff Students| Staff Students Staff Students 
Personnel |tudiants| Personnel | Etudiants| Personnel Etudiants} Personnel |Etudiants 

Seedeeestanie. 782.00 ae ae - - - - = - = - 
cones Collere, 04.) 11 85 14 aa 12 43 14 123 
POR ISTO I, oc omithe! e e  me 73 339 80 339 76 292 88 344 
REE AS Eh ost A 19 209 19 120 23 155 23 319 
mt. i 'gancis Xavier! te 8. 20 220 20 242 - - 21 126 
| New Brunswick ieee, Gece 13 112 11 116 13 81 14 68 
Mouny-Allisones Seen hte ie) Mew, 23 223 24 201 19 151 20 224 
| St. Joseph’s College.......0........ - - 30 344 28 340 35 111 
CLES (UN LARUE A: I Pee Hire RMU Cy Sa 246 al aia 254 1,333 232 1, 168 322 2,444 
Bishongs Collepeneia i. take ek 9) 5 9 53 8 15 104 
Lavelle uae Opes A eA. 5 eae Ya 70 368 140 1,189 Be Hil 1,114 79 686 
Montresli (ers soe tia ne NE 287 3,015 304 8,314 845 4,205 841 5,460 
LOLONLO wed ei Ree 401 4,428 398 3,868 440 3, 246 525 3,356 
WICEOria <a an.. satUme elon Semel 28 685 27 406 26 331 22 369 
) arintyCalliage <0) ie) 8. aT 20 99 22 96 21 99 25 153 
OE Erm eee Je Marples oie Hee hoc 58 192 179 137 69 138 65 216 
Queena. wees Ae eked 105 2,009 126 1,293 127 15225) 124 1,529 
| Ctines me. beat. 45 750 47 730 47 640 47 760 
| RECN ASTER. 08 io Aa es dt ol 268 21 265 21 205 19 205 
Manitoas 8 See 47 905 51 699 4 959 186 1,469 
| Saskatchewan.........-...e- 57 406 54 289 2315 2 407|1 55 769 

3 20 3 106 
AUDGTta a wee. wee SEN, elm ol 418 42 418 87 335 76 61g 
Brigish Gohambin. f..... 04. ¢6204.. 38 379 38 368 - - ~ 53g 
1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 | 1922-23 

Name—Nom Staff Students Stattf Students Staff Students Staff Students 
Personnel | Etudiants| Personnel] Etudiants| Personnel Etudiants] Personrel | ftudiants 
DteWunstanae bie | me © 10 232 14 241 14 230 16 231 
Kinga @ollesoe sae eet bk in 18 129 23 151 21 144 oT 109 
Dalhousie soe: a ddewes cidowe ch iduy 86 622 93 688 106 720 114 753 
PNG NG RTT SUVs a ce hunt ee a Ua Fi 23 330 24 333 22 3807 23 293 
St.Francis Xavier es. caesse.cde.. 20 267 15 323 19 214 30 450 
New Bronewick:... foe.) ee. Jeu 11 177 14 138 12 168 19 137 
Mound Als sOn oid ordbdene re tered os 28 246 21 259 20 265 20 250 
St. Joseph’s College.......6.... 06: 40 389 36 400 38 375 36 349 
MGT bare etd ectrtetins 2d aedces bend deen ie 315 3,319 344 8,045 360 2,841 417 3,875 
Bishop's Colleve.. ) ve... $290), . de: 8 71 9 62 9 83 10 3 
UVC he tna. Lie Py Ngee OE 293 1,263 816 9,872 265 2,019 251 2,219 
Montres sont 46) a) Lunt he Ty 821 5,495 392 8,011 745 6,398 932 9,423 
Moronto. 8 Ae 8, | beak 572 5, 237 559 5,060 551 5,349 580 6,067 
Wietorite cis) tonas cl ia chk ee cl 32 575 31 598 34 614 36 635 
‘rinity Collepe..) 20). 0. Re, OG 23 166 25 147 30 182 30 176 
Westertes. dil. 40h). ty 59 255 75 363 101 581 118 614 
Cicer sah e a. te. Lee ds dn 159 2,578 169 2 ool 112 2,562 161 2,588 
Oftawaeid meds oe tl 73 800 171 2,743 186 3,135 200 3,566 
Me Mester..276F., |) Oe... ie de 29 281 22 292 22 301 20 321 
Maniiahaeert Jervie evden coreodin 184 2,013 198 1,390 153 2,426 140 2,844 
baskanehewaits... 05)... ... 1s 63 1,637 80 1,136 85 1,040 102 1,380 
ATDOr As kate ARE be 2A 84 1,106 84 1,106 127 1,285 125 1,314 
British Columbia...) « §).0. s.. de 64 1,530 117 1,159 110 1,231 125 1,559 


1 Teaching Staff employed full time 27, part time 52—Personnel consacrant tout son temps 4 l’enseignement, 27: une 
partie du temps, 52. 

2 Winter Sessions \In addition 212 returned soldiers took vocational courses and 500 others took short courses of 3 

3 Summer Sessions weeks. 

2 Soa syle plus, 212 vétérans on suivi des cours d’apprentissage, et 500 autres des cours abrégés de 3 semaines. 

3 Cours d’été 


119.—Universities of Canada: Number of Students ettesaling Universities outside their Province of Residence, 


119.—Universités du Canada: nombre d’étudiants Secures les universités d’une province autre que Ia leur, 


1922=2 
OS SSssSsSsSsSsS9053 


Prccnoount rth Place of Residence of Students—Domicile des étudiants 


University is located Outside 
ae P.E.L. | N.S. | N.B.| Que. B.C. | p;,. |Canada} Total 

Province dans laquelle LPB. | NE] N.-B.| Qué. | Ont. | Man. |Sask.| Alta. | 7 | ssetsl tors du 

Vuniversité est située oe teat [odes fae , ete Canada 
P.E. Island—Ile du P.-Ecouard... - 2 11 18 - ~ - - - - 8 39 
Nova Scotia—Nouvelle-Ecosse.... 47 - 188 5 13 ~ 2 2 4 ~ 79 340 
Ni rma wiek iN ee Oh 17 102 ~ 54 22 1 - 2 ~ - 87 265 
Quebec—Québec.................. 152} 119] 148 ~ 596] 104 55] 104) 122 - 635} 2,035 
Ontario eee iy ees A ene cae Fe 17 83 44 584 - 70 200 134 144 4 283 1,563 
Manitonateiie ic orarcery be atin 1 1 2 2 21 - 152 8 15 - 17 219 
Saskntchewanitiss, Ck Oe ee 4 11 4 1 24 8 - 10 6 - 47 115 
Alberta rrcaes 28 ae SORE ie, A 4 15 8 2 34 15 56 - 37 1 35 207 
Br. Columbia—Col.-Britannique. . - 1 1 - 3 - 2 2 - ~ 18 27 
Ota lin ots 'on eek Mee oe 242 834 406 666 693 198 467 262 328 5 1, 209 4,810 


89175—64 
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120.— Universities of Canada: Number of Students in the Various Faculties, 1922-23 


Agriculture 


Architecture 


Commerce 


Dentistry 


Art dentaire 
Education 


Forestry 


a ff nf ne | 


— | fT T_T CT SS Ef | ee 


——— | | — | | EE SE EE S| | | | 


—$—$— | —— ——__f ———————__] —————— | EE LE LS ES SS | SS 


|} —— _ } —_ | SY ES LT LS LS SE SS | 


| EE SS SS LS EES ES LE Le 


—————— | — | — J | | ES SS SS | | 


ool ao oe er 


00 CO 


——_ | —— fj ——— | SS EE SS SS SSS | S| 


——— | ——  — _] —— | | ES ES SS SS SS | 


[ie Ce est, a all ee 
cs 


Arts, Pure 
Science 
Philosophy, 
etc. 
Lettres, 

Name and Address of Science, Phi- 
University Sex losophie, ete. 

Nom et € Bidee Sexe - 

So B 5 

oe g 

5 Lle 8 

Snace = oS 

Pa 5 3 + 

Bi eleiglei2 

fas} & E ee i) 

wy 2, a1 Ss om 

a aig C15 & 

a Elo sls § 

2 oles tal ieee 

oh SS jeahiiesy 

1)St. Dunstan’s University, Char- 

lottetown, P.E.IE................... M. 40 85 56 

2| University of King’s College, Windsor,| M. - - 38 
INES Uae eet ee attra ies oss cc eee: F, - - 23 

3| Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.. ao - 197 : 

- 14 

4|Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S... Le - ae d 
5| University of St. Francis Xavier, M. 86} 182 7 
ATT ON ish) IN Gee: cotta tect F, = 30 1 
Ota IN Sous: 0). c.ces cpio eraee suse 86] 797 74 

6] University of New Brunswick, Fred-| M. - S¥i - 
erieton, IN| Bi. fees ns caste conc F. - 32 - 

7| University of Mt. Allison, Sackville, M. - 109 - 
INEB Sor 085 das tete'c Mtns Gio.s che eens erate F, - 111 - 

8} University of St. Joseph’s College, St. 

Joseph; NBs. eee s coe cle ee ee M. 286 56 2 
otal N.Bose, «on .ci0seeeeceee ers « 286) 345 2 

9|McGill University, Montreal, Que...} M. - 416 80 
F. ] 271 13 

10] University of Bishop’s College, Len-| M. 8 29 4 
NOXVille; Ques: sees Ane eee F. - 18 1 
11|Laval University, Quebec, Que....... a 1,180} 457 83 
: - - 3 

12| University of Montreal, Montreal,} M. | 2,568) 1,199} 227 
RL@ sige sectevereve eicls Caen ates. asscahe sedate wlioveie F. 1,568 36 204 
Total Que siic.s 06 dee cicicws «| serontee 5,324] 2,426] 615 

13| University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont..| M. - | 1,182} 223 
Ee - | 1,105 81 

14) Victoria University, Toronto, Ont... et - a - 
15| University of Trinity College, Tor- M. - 76 17 
onto; Ontiern eee Rak oy ee uy. - 52 2 
16|Western University, London, Ont.....} M. - 186 2 
F. - 103 10 

17|Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.... a“ - ne - 
, - 247 - 
18] University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont...| M. | 1,013} 486) 127 
Be 1, 798 24 12 
19] McMaster University, Toronto, Ont..| M. 7| 142 36 
F. 11 77 7 

Total Onts.25... 2s ceca cls sae ns 2,829) 3,911 517 
20 Deveney. of Manitoba, Winnipeg, oe - Hh 26 
Sabpaane dharani st oats eeu aire neds . - 91 li 
21 Uulverstiy of Saskatchewan, Saska-| M. ~ 285 6 
COON, Sask pocccevesyeceys arama eaarese F. ~ 263 7 
22 University’ of Alberta, Edmonton,| M. - 283 53 
Aa et a cetaks GES fs eee cp F. - 210 29 
r3 University of British Columbia,| M. - 425 36 
Vancouver, B.C... 00..5.- 22.0. eee F. - 431 13 
Totaliby SOXM:,. ci derteeeraele M. | 5,188) 7,048) 1,024 

Lye 8,377) 3.690 421 


ea 
Slee 
5/3 | ‘Ss 
Sg .2 
g|2 & 
Ala oO 
9 
= 44 
= 29 
= 82 
= 55 
= 32 
= 87 
= 563 
301] 128 
210 = 
511] 691 
140] 740 
159 1 
= 298 
299| 1,039 
=~ 144 
2: 54 
5 98 
- 184 
446] 2,378 
369 
815| 2,379 


8 

a 38 
2 3 lg 
=) o 
15 1 
id w 
13 - 
13 
— ler a68 
30 = 
. 58 
-| 329 
30] 455 
50 ~ 
50 - 
- 64 
2 36 
93 - 
- 555 
93 555 


1 Discrepancies between grand totals and totals by sex are due to cases where number by sex was not reported. 

2 The total of undergraduates in Ontario is exclusive of 341 men and 333 women registered at the same time at Toronto 
To the students enumerated 
above in the different faculties of the University of Toronto might be added the registration in certain Colleges 


and Victoria and Trinity. 


Affiliated to this University. For the students of these see table 122. 


These duplicates are also excluded from the grand total. 
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120.—Universités canadiennes: Etudiants dans les différentes facultés, 1922-23 


et 
SeOOsOO*w"SaOOOeoyoe@asSO"“=@=~o OO eee ee yy: oOo 


2s 
Total 2 ao 
Regular Short 3 Sb 
Courses Courses Ao ae 
o = z on 
ie Cours ae) 9 -= 
ep 3 abrégés & bp cee:= 
A g 8 | OBES 
q © © n ° =) Ree 
Zz a 3 c © © 8 S 96 g 
‘wl g | B| @ 12 2 ts (aan 
= = Ki 8 2s & <q 8 o | o 
ig Gaapaened | | © Sy For For |o g| | ee on a 
ie SCA a! 8 | A Mie os Teachers| Others]= ££] 8 i 436 
» nm im o | 4 sal aa Bred) Tot ja ae peer o Ge n o arg 
ue) e $ 5 ba is | hay be a Bers sae! Fy a 32 i. 
Blo os ce pe ie is > |] o Pour Pour a 8 & bo nse 
Als 1B] | Bee [2p Soa 8 insti- autres} &| a) O oa S36 
[eo sleteeel 2 lal a te og tuteurs S$ ol & - eS, 
PIS S188 3} gs |/3|] 8 2 g RE ug CM ER 
Sm ogsieos 4a 76} a je Wy sere = Bio 
He sale Sm | al] BR > & oe eS BS A 
:. 23 Ale te mah e - 181 : a - 231 1 
ih 12. | ad wae | per eo el We Do en 8 109 = ee i aes 109}  - 12 
71. — “ iB . E 
* ‘ 5 ~ “< = ~ = 753 2 * $ = 753 sig 
a 2 hi gy | bald ies 293 Z - a 3 293] -14 
: hae i. me) HY 3 c 300 150} - s 450) -|5 
go} 19t} 5] - a1| | - 30] 1,455 - 150] - a 1,605} - 
di 2 fae 7 Bed || z ft 137 . 2 - 4 137, - | 6 
4 ds Yeah Pn a dg | fn BP 250 4 Oe 2s a 250, -|7 
ae - - - = = 5 = 849 bee a ar ae 349 - 8 
ih a he i. SAT 30] - : rs - cs 2 736). 
se ee Wa (ate ee HORUS Fd 1 fear 2, 883 : 80/9 fi. 912]... 3,875) ue! alto 
31 ni eg) aS fc al 4] bag be ial 23 E mifrarenperes 73) - {10 
ia ila FU Bal Be ea gd Ba 2,192 - Orta et 2,219} 1216|11 
seed ona’ day tt Se aM aE ld ek 9, 360 a Pee (sll Cae 9,423] 7, 267/12 
278| 1,197/1083} 57] 186] 163} 681} 19] 14,508] 14,508 ‘ 170| -| 912] 15,590] 8,483 
= OT Sifts a= = 1 18), = 
ms wrvagih ari. t. | ool al 3 5,044 165 647, 211} - 6,067] 882/13 
Lin hele aval + 4 hl jon it bel 635 - = tes pti tes 635} - {14 
ei) S| hea me TA ae a Cb 176 = 2 OR Sn 176|  - {15 
6 - n L wa _ Fz. 478 47 - 4] 7 614] 87/16 
2 napa | ds | cil Pa Ble SA vc 1,271 423 meee ied 2,588) - |17 
Siew hs Fhe | Pee be 3,544 A <p daa 8 keel lag 
2) oa uns) ome Uh oe acy eg baer obi Ra 321 - -| -| - 321] |19 
-| 1,400) 47] 68} —-| 347] 957) - 11, 469 635 647/ 1,5421 97] 13,967] 969 
5 ree RE IE ORT beth, Pea jon 2,001 5} 507} + -| 305] 2, 8441 - leo 
ee) ek | ate 48) feat. teod ea 855 132; 393) «~- | - 1,380 — lea 
113} 124] - 2 48} - gi lar- 
| onl i is] _ yi P 1,013 116 -| 158] 54 1,314, 27/22 
es) aa RN AP is I ES gd CE ag 1,194 Ros} WO UST Petes paw ie 1,559] - [23 
589] 3,061] 463 4| 350| 71] 990] 19 8 ss - ¥ ‘ r ¥ 
16| 143] 672) 149] 231 439] 14} e =: 23 2 : x a 
605] 3,204/1135| 153] 373] 510] 1,004] 19 33, 412 1,176] 2,074] 1,700] 1,368} 39,226] 9,479 


1Les écarts entre les grands totaux et les totaux viennent des cas oi les nombres ne sont pas donnés pour chaque sexe. 

2Le total des bacheliers de l’Ontario ne comprend pas 341 hommes et 333 femmes enregistrés en méme temps aux 
universités de Toronto, Victoria et Trinité. Ces doubles sont aussi exclus du grand total. On peut ajouter aux étudiants 
énumérés ci-dessus dans les différentes facultés de 1’ Université de Toronto ceux qui sont enregistrés dans certains collages 
affiliés A cette université. Pour les étudiants, voir le tableau 12. 
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121.— Universities of Canada: Degrees ie borbal fied 6 a ca and Faculty, 1923, and by Faculty Alone, 


Name of University 


Nom de l’université 


St. Dunstam’s................ 


aval 


MiG tora rere ec 0) I Te at 


Westerns S20 brn magne 


All Universities-Toutes universités, 1923 
All Universities-Toutes universités, 1922 
All Universities-Toutes universités, 1921 


All Universities-Toutes universités, 1920 


seco rere ee 


Ce er ey 


Arts, ete. 


a 


eee eee ene 


sere ceees 


eee e reese 


coe eee eee 


tee wees 


CC rs 


eee ese res 


ee ed 


seer ecees 


se eee eens 


see e cones 


eee wee eee 


see ee eens 


CC cr 


eee eee nee 


ee 


eeeereroes 


Four Year Total—Total des quatre 


ANNES 2 ee 


Under-Graduates or First Degrees—Sous-gradués ou baccalauréat 


| Agriculture 


193 
158 
120 


@) 


20 
133 


652) 291) 696 


o 
oO 
[=| 
o 
ts) 
™M 
© os 
“tp Ss 
© 2. 
oO 2M 
i 
| 2s 
a ree 
a | BS 
eet) Et Bee 
a} ae 
oa | BS 
cal 2) 
- 11 
- 11 
20 
a 11 
31 
- 158 
158 
T2249 
- 116 
17; 358 
- 24 
“ 3 
= 8 
= 34 
17\-. 627 
45] 323 
- 302 
Lu 248 
62) 1,514 


| Forestry—Art forestier 


[<b 

rs) 

3 

g 

3 

314 

o | Ay 

2 ge hl 
° ima) 

o 

Ab eT he 
rete we 
S Mie: Q 3 
8 o Lar bp 
fel ceed Me ea 
8 = ah = 
20 201 jh 21) 11 
28 20; 2] i 
16} 126 : 6 
3 47| 36] - 
2 1 236) b 
19} 173) 269] 6 
6} 200] 2] 91 
ie 94] ws 
= Bh) ea l= 
6} 263} 2] 91 
38 23) 11) 18 
6 a pore at 
20 a) Sm Bt 
117) 479] 273] 178 
202} 335} 3] 158 
137| 364] 1] 132 
101) 236) | 2| 133 
557| 1,414 278) 601 


| Theology—T héologie 


266 


Veterinary Medecine 
Art vétérinaire 


Total 


83) 3,818 
55} 3,414 
24] 2,933 
8} 36) 2,865 


83] 198/13, 030 


(1) Including 24 diplomas—inclus 24 diplémes. 
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121.—Universités canadiennes: Diplémes décernés par institution et faculté en 1923 et par chaque faculté 
individuellement, de 1920 @ 1923 


Graduate Degrees—Licence et doctorat 


vo 
= 
2 
© DB 
AI © ine} ot om 
Saka? Hee bic be 
op An Ss BK dic aS) 
go} Gs} o (co) 3 ° i?) 
w iS < ° = g Mes! sO | © a] Total 
0) GE A | i a eae |se] 8 
ecient Ad a ea: i baad Sead pid peed ont 
fe 2 3 4 ae - ® * A A ‘i 5 ss a3 | 
it 3 g 4 8 oe 54 | Q © S| — +O fe 
: = 3 S 5.8 & @ 4 H re) a> 3 
Rouen) vente soaiieee) Seb BWM A Beata nl] yc ia beers 
a eo ea he lee os 4 = = A a >a fo) 
40) ead 1) =) yee e z s a us = . - fe 10 
hon) COURSE RT sg bev M a ~ e = _ os " - 17 
Ane, a Pe | ree - s S rs " ¥ a vi . 8 
py © ce | “ : ¥ = = “ s : eS 5 
ie om ie 6 gg | rie i i a 2 + m Ke “ a 2 
ge tog fe a Lo RS 2 2 : : S 4 = = 42 
PV tall 2) nadie Maas Mee 1 3 2 = - #4 2 . 8 
Bieta! i ley! tm Heo fs 4 c . 3 e . 4 ie 2 
Me - < - = ~ u 4 i . 2 
Sidebar aller ony 1 3 “ : - z ma : Me 12 
Shy de [nae A 4 : “t ¥ bi = 2 4 35 
pees | ty = he > e es = is = \ = - 2 
id neh a OS TGS | hae : 7 24 14 n a 10 2 > 90 
300/ 10} 20/ 73 186 12 = 20 64 22 20 35 9 100 871 
372; 101 -20|-. 73) ..186 12 7 44 78 22 20 45 9 100 998 
21M alae ae 2 19 2 11 2 1 - * - - 113 
taal lie = ee # 2 is = “ a 4 ts a 4 
Sah yg IRE | eras | ee : 5 : - 6 = - ~ - 6 
aie iedl iy ats = Hore= ‘ 4 4 a ss : a & a 4 
lees |e tie he bie = - = 4 Ee: 2 a 4 “ ‘ 17 
Cita She = oy : “ 1 2 - “ 7 : a 62 
cule ‘oN Rages es ag § Lara . as =" ° a iB = _ . 8 
isin) hk = 2 19 3 12 2 7 . 15 is vs 214 
ri ee | eee Le 1 . 2 1 - vs - 2 ieee 15 
Be) ES aN hi e - 2 i * = m “ te 18 
He veg 5 | ages ee 1 1 z “ 2 a - 2 ms * 18 
14 Sie fe ea 6 : = - ss - “! mi : 21 
646, 141 20/ 73] 189 40 10 56 81 29 20 62 9 100| 1,348 
285, 181 40| 28 3 32 4 56 85 1 18 30 42 16 658 
Wot V1G) 1. 5 20a 51 4 53 61 2 20 46 10 38 526 
187i io] — |. 86} e409 21 - 43 17 8 21 40 8 291 800 
1,404 67} 70| 166] +301 149 18 208 245 40 791 178 69} 445, 3,439 


(2) Including 14 certificates—inclus 14 dipl6mes. 
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122.—Professiona! and Affiliated Colleges of Canada: Number of Teaching Staff and Students, by individual 
institutions, 1922-23 


122.—Colléges professionnels et affiliés du Canada: Personnel enseignant et étudiants, par institution, 1922-23 


Name and Address 


Nom et adresse 


Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, P.E.I............ 
Presbyterian Collere, MalitaxwN Suse . ds. oe hole ane: 
College of Ste. Anne, Church Point, N.S................0- 
echnical College, Halifax) NaS..b. cs. secon. cb bo. oom 
Agricultura] College, Truro, N.S............. Sh RINE tn Ba 
Holy Heart Theological College, Halifax, N.S............ 
Bt Marys College iHalitaxt Nica ten sae sak enuls. 
Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que............ 
Oka AcriculturaliSchools@uen... 4) eeeee fee eee cee 
Ste-Anne de la Pocatiére Agricultural School, Que......... 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales, Montréal, Qué... 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, Que.............-....000- 
Congregationa! College of Canada, Montreal, Que......... 
aa hie Diocesan Theological College, Montreal, Que. 

AS P5-D RN CNGANE Uae, aM AIMS areeNh ORE De pean tke 


Male 


Female 


Hommes|Femmes 


(JX) 


© 


4 I bo 
RUS Sele | Tossed 


yo | 
to : Om on 


(leat 


et 
bo 


Pet ee ote ne ete pet 


Total 


Personnel enseignant 


Male 


Number of Teaching Staff} Number of Students 
Nombre d’étudiants 


Female 


Garcesa Filles 


Affiliation 


Total 


129 218 347 
33 2 30 
143 - 143 
- - 585 
194 326 520 
Ue - 77 
206 - 206 
333 450 783|MeGill. 
111 - 111|Montreal 
203 - 203| Laval 
407 14 421|Montreal 
56 - 56 
16 - 16 
26 - 26 
157 - 157 
59 - 59 
144 22 166 
350 110 460|Toronto 
865 705 1,570|Toronto 
247 472 719 pe 
122 22 144/Toronto 
321 15 33 . 
156 387 543 
765 12 777| Toronto 
84 - 84| Toronto 
55 - 55 
24 ] 25 
185 - 185 
155 - 155 
144 198 339|McMaster 
75 2 77| Manitoba 
241 218 455! Manitoba 
12 3 15|Manitoba 
549 455 1,€04|Manitoha 
41 - 41|Sask’ch 
90 ~ 96} Laval 
47 2 49!Sask’ch 
14 ~ 14|Sask’ch 
97 31 128] Alberta 
180 - 180| Laval 
9 - 9) Alberta 
657 - 657 
18 - 13)"*B-G 
57 90 147| Toronto 
573 - 573] Laval 
408 - 408] Montreal 
380 - 38° | Montreal 
754 ~ 754| Laval 
146 - 146] Laval 
363 ~ 363 
687 ~ 687] Montreal 
400 - 400} Montreal 
360 - 360| Laval 
821 - 821) Laval 
301 ~ 301] Montreal 
287 ~ 287| Laval 
205 ~ 2°5| Laval 
595 - 595| Laval 
447 _ 447| Montreal 
288 - 288] Montreal 
572 - 57°} Montreal 
396 ~ 396] Montreal 
497 _- 497) Montreal 
464 ~ 464| Laval 
274 - 274| Montreal 
17,075 3,756| 21,416 
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123.—Colleges of Canada: Number of teaching staff and students by Type of College and Province, 1923 


12%3.—Colléges du Canada: personnel enseignant et étudiants par type de collége et province, 1923 


Province Province 
Total 
Prince Edward Island— Ile du Prince Edouard— 
IHAGCH, 6 Css. eee 347| Affiliés 
Nova Scotia— Nouvelle-Ecosse— 
wWoriculturalss-ssseee eee 520} Agriculture 
Wechnital si:h: sry hed o, 585 Technique 
A neclowieal io -4k. bcs os cs 112} Théologique 
Adhliated) << Sethe eae. 349} Affiliés 
Total, N.S........... 1,566 Total, N.-E. 
Quebec— Québec— 
Agricul turaleaene ser ee nen 1,097} Agriculture 
Wiheolovienls.A6s 8. oo Sk 647] Théologie1 
ClassiGalenn: pee ere is 9,229] Classique 
2Miscellaneous.............. 1,008) Divers? 
Total, Que.......... 11,981 Total, Qué. 
Ontario— Ontario— 
iAericul tural re 1,570] Agriculture 
Dental, Veterinary, Phar- 1,005} Dentaire, vétérinaire, phar- 
macy maceutique. 
18 Ae ee ae 336] Droit 
Mbheolorical ye. ek a 848] Théologie 
PATTIES LOC eer Reece vce. 645} Affiliés 
Miscellaneous.............. 874] Divers 
Total, Ont.......... 5,278 Total, Ont. 
Manitoba— Manitoba— 
MSMCuUllural: =. oer ce eee 1,004! Agriculture 
CNY Se aR OSes, pn 77| Droit 
Hheological. ate. ook 15} Théologie 
Agubated) 2 hee... Fa 798| Affiliés 
Total, Man.......... 1,894 Total, Man. 
Saskatchewan— Saskatchewan— 
stheolorica lessee ee 110} Théologie 
PASIEEIH COG Ae. osc ek 90} Affiliés 
Total, Sask......... 200 Total, Sask. 
Alberta— Alberta— 
phochnicaleen came. sey tee ee 657} Technique 
‘pheological sae. whe we... 137| Théologie 
Aihilia tede erg. in. cocks. 180} Affiliés 
Total, Alberta...... 974 Total, Alberta 
British Columbia— Colombie-Britannique— 
Theologica ltt. > ee 18} Théologie 
aA tia 10s COCA sh Biedeat secre tottes: 147) Affiliés 
Totall BC... 45" - 165 Total, C.-B. 
Total— Total— 
Wericuituralacss..eck ess. 4,191} Agriculture 
Pa POUCA Tic os 1,242} Technique? 
Ey: es Ne CR ae iba 413} Droit 
Dental, Pharmacy and 1,005} Dentaire, pharmaceutique et 
Veterinary vétérinaire 
M'heclogical. Py. foe... 1,887) Théologie 
Affiliated for Arts, etc..... 2,556] Affiliés pour arts, etc. 
‘A Slasmcal 12 om eee 9,229) Classique4 
Miscellaneous.............. 1,882} Divers 
Total eer s..: ono. 225405 Total 


1 Including six independent institutions no 
schools not subsidied where classical educati 
registration of over 500. This is included in ther 
sex, 4 The classical colleges are nearly all affiliate 
colleges but have no regular affiliation. 

1 Comprenant six institutions indépendantes non-subventionnées et donnant |’ 
9 écoles indépendantes non-subventionnées donnant l’enseignement classi 
filles qui a plus de 500 éléves). Les élaves de ces 9 écoles figurent déja d 
3 Comprenant 585 dont le sexe n’est pas spécifié. 
deux seulement d’entre eux ne sont pas réguliérement affiliés. 


t subsidied where superior education is given. 2 Including 9 independent 
given, but not including college for ladies (jeunes filles) which has a 
egistration of Montreal University. % Including 585 not specified by 
and all but two of the miscellaneous do the work of affiliated 


enseignement supérieur. 2 Comprenant 
que (mais & l’exclusion du collége pour jeunes 
ans les inscriptions de 1’ Université de Montréal. 
4 Les colléges classiques sont presque tous affiliés A la faculté des arts. 
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125.—Colleges of Canada: Classical Colleges of Quebec, 1923 


125.—Colléges du Canada: Colléges classiques de Québec, 1923 


Classical Affiliated 
Colleges to 
Colléges Affilié 
classiques a 
@ hicouti@My..4../4: sete Laval... 
FOLIGELS ase ttre Montreal . 
L’Assomption......... Montreal . 
iG VtS, <; He actos etek Laval.... 
Mont-Laurier. 22.20: -- Laval.... 


Montréal (Loyola)it..i)........-. 
Montréal (Ste.-Marie).| Montréal . 


Montréal (St.-Sulpice) .| Montréal . 
IN TG OLATHE sot A aes ctete ns anrallerees 
Québec (Pet. Sém.)...|Laval.... 
Rigaud eee et. ee Montréal . 
Rimouski, Sask. cals: Laval! .... 


St-Alex. dela Gatineau|Laval.... 
Ste-A. de-la-Pocatiére.|Laval.... 
St-Hyacinthe.......... Montréal . 
St-Jean’s—St. John. ...|Montréal . 


St-Laurent—St. Law. .|Montréal. 
Ste-Thérése........... Montréal . 
Sherprooke: vo... ls « Montréal . 
Trois-Riviéres—T hree 

Ravers 5 he pies eho oo Laval... 
Valleyfield.., (0... 5: Montréal . 


Teach- 
ing Pupils—Eléves 

" staff 

no} Tak 

_ Person- Age In the 

| nel en- — — 

8 seignant Agés de Dans le cours 
re ee ae Bee 
= 

ells g 
3 Dea n foot 
A lea| 2) 2 FE 

ORT oT 2 Reuoneg ME 

gle2|3| 3 ee], (8 |T 
open = 3a |e 5 (0) 
sjoo|| | s a5 oS ola g R 
Zilaezl 2] 0 n ie e EA v 7 5 ees 
BE }oo| & a 8 = Sa 

2 iacs| © | 2 5 s n $ n|o a 1S 3 hts intel 8 
& pe] n 21o mls, sly 2 SS oo fas} pe iE ned 

5s 2213] 4 |£|[2lalelglelS|al 218/81 els18| 2 
Oo ln al o| S Slee | het le seein BONS |S | Sascael et hae 
i |e al ceclan er le osulhos aa homes eof 8 1S Q ae q -¢ g 
ele el el ele |S uaih Site Sl ee te sl aoe ie 
a ca <2) re ee) Ce scene | erat Spe Se | tin | eth rd COD 
1873} 45} — 573] - 920) 110) 130) 113) 573) 539] 256) 272) 45 
1846; 40) 5] 408) - 64] 137 9 116} 408] 381] 330 8| 70 
1832] 37) 1) 380} - Coy ee We 91} 111} 380} 338) 320 33| 27 
1853} 56) 1) 754) - 916| 255) 164) 119] 754] 739) 236] 405)113 
1915] 18) - 146) - 32 55 24 35| 146} 130 Oo 81} 12 
1896] 16] 12} 361) 2 36 95) 121) 111) 363) 340} 331 - | 32 
1848} 35) - 686 1)" 232)" 2255 173 57| 687) 660} 611 76} - 
1767) 29 400] - - 255). 102 43} 400] 400) 400 -|- 
1803} 49] 1} 358) 2 62} 100) 118 85] 360} 340) 336 - | 24 
1663] 55| 6) 821) - 176} 265} 220) 160} 821} 800} 821 -|- 
1851; 30} 9|- 300] 1 28) 102) 131 40) 3801) 260} 118 89] 94 
1855} 36] 2) 287) - 45 70 82 90} 287) 275| 233 - | 54 
1911] 15)-- 205) - 30 42} 1038 30} 205) 175) 205 -|- 
1827} 43] - 595) - 112| 185) 148] 150} 595) 580) 277) 318) - 
1811} 38] - 447) - 130} 115) 107 95| 447) 420) 447 -|- 
1911; 32] - 288) - 54) 107 61 66] 288} 275 97} 191) - 
1847} 52] 3] 579) - 42| 190] 242) 105} 579} 476| 275) 304] - 
1825} 24] 1] 396] - 85} 160 80 71; 396] 349] 350 46| - 
1875| 47] 3) 497) - 151} 196} 106 44| 497) 395) 184; 307] 6 
1860] 40] 3] 464) - 110! 124] 115) 115) 464) 425) 210) 254) - 
1893} 34] 1] 274 96 70 66 42) 274] 260] 146 52] 76 


1 Not subsidised by the government—Non subventionné par le gouvernement. 


Subventions du gouvernement 


Government grants— 


——— 


771| 48|9,219| 6/1, 982|2, 975|2,470|1, 798)9, 225)8, 557/6, 236)2, 436) 553 190, 000)485, 900 


Nombre de volumes dans la bibliothéque 


Number of volumes in library 


15,500 
10,000 


126.—Colleges of Canada: Number of Students attending Colleges outside their Province of Residence, 1922-23 


126.—Colléges du Canada: Nombre d‘étudiants fréquentant les colléges en dehors de leur province de 


résidence, 1922-23 


EE ————————————— LEE EE 


Province in which 
College is Located 
Province dans laquelle le 
collége est situé 


Place of Residence of Students—Domicile des étudiants 


Outside 
P.EEL. @ N.S. | N.Bs} Que. B.C. |Canada 
— | Ont. | Man.|Sask.| Alta.|~ — a= Dis 
I.P.-E.|N.-E.| N.-B:| Qué. C.-B.| Au-de- 
hors du 
Canada 
13 - 99 2 - 4 1 - - 48 - 
6 15 11 ~ 162 6 6 - 11 84 - 
3 27 27 36 ~ 92 77 42 51 128 2 
1 - - - 21 - 111 5 6 7 - 
~ a 1 4 11 1 - 2 - 40 - 
2 2 i 1 17 5 29 - 5 49 - 
- - - - - 1 2 6 - 3 - 
25 46 145 43} 211 109} 226 55 73 359 2 


Tota ] 
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13.—PRIVATE SCHOOLS—ECOLES PRIVEES 


131.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada: General summary by Provinces, 1923 
131.—Ecoles élémentaires et secondaires privées au Canada: Résumé général par provinces, 1923 


a 


No. of Pupilsin Residence 


Number of Pupils enrolled 


Number — ~ 
Number | on teach- Internes Nombre d’éléves inscrits 
of insti- } ing staff 
tutions _ In Elem- |In Second- Unspeci- 
Province —_ Nombre entary ary Special | fied by 
Nombre |du person-| Boys | Girls grades grades |work only] grades Total 
d’insti- | nel ensei- — — Tota a — — — 
tutions gnant |Garcon| Filles Degrés | Degrés Cours |Nonspéci- 
élémen- secon- | spéciaux | fiés par 
taires daires degré 
P.E.I.—I.P.-E..... 4 18 - 25 25 618 42 - ~ 660 
N.S.—N.-E........ 7 107 184 345 529 653 389 114 - 156 
N.B.—N.-B........ 3 30 80 84 164 274 127 17 - 418 
LOUTH AE ee neal ee ee ge 38 465 959 ne AAC 2,236 2,578 3,109 655 133 6,475 
UIE a RA ie ee ete rs 2 3 21 - 72 72 234 208 63 - 505 
EB KLY Ae Se eles 40 100 - - - 2,032 615 - 9 2,656 
CA TGS ee eek 21 122 605 469 1,074 1,334 671 237 - 2,242 
Bi CR CrB eee. 6 66 - 176 176 842 347 52 1,241 
ARhOtal ae a 122 923 1,828 2,448 4,276 8,565 5,508 1,138 142 15,353 


132.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools: Distribution of Secondary Grade Pupils by Subjects of Study, 
9p 


923 


132.—Kcoles élémentaires et secondaires privées: répartition des éléves secondaires par sulets d’études, 1923 


Grade X 
Degré 


Grade XI 


Degré 


Grade XII 


Degré 


Special 


Spécial 


B.-G.|G.-F.|B.-G.)G.-F.|B.-G.|G.-F.|B.-G.|G.-F.|B.-G.|G.-F. 


Total 


Matiéres 


652 
46 


fete este eae tem] ol 
(ove) — mr CO 


co 


pee 


3,255|Aleébre 
1,568] Arithmétique 
687| Botanique 
1, 339|Chimie 
1,052] Droit civique 
3,931|Comp. anglaise 
3, 923] Littérature anglaise 
3,212|lrancais 
1, 958| Francais (oral) 
1,090|Sciences élémentaires 
1,083) Géog. générale 
661| Géog. physique 
2,629) Géométrie 
289! Allemand 
65| Gree 
1,405] Histoire ancienne 
1,704] Hist. britannique 
1,424| Hist. du Canada 
1,295] Hist. de l’Eglise 
287| Hist. européenne 
30| Hist. de France 
3,020] Latin 
1,248] Physique 
71| Physiologie 
105| Psychologie 
2,081] Instruction religieuse 
99] Hspagnol 
35| Espagnol (oral) 
Italien 
- |Suédois 
237|Trigonométrie 
449} Zoologie 
234|Tenue des livres 
185| Droit commercial 
271|Sténographie 
287| Dactylographie 
66| Agriculture 
899) Art 
400|Science ménagére 
604)Elocution | 
317|Travaux manuels 
96] Dessin linéaire 
693|Exercices militaires 
1,607| Musique 
2,831|Culture physique 


— J | | | | | | | | | 


Grade IX 
Subjects Degré 
ASG DTr ate. as casei 314 794 
Arith and Mens....... PHA 525 
IBotgmYy 2: aaa ens 64 326 
(Chemis yews <6 tee 40 50 
LVACR i Mee Oe eee 172 436 
EMA COND steer ire 346 817 
ON SUMELOR AY atohresie cae 338 827 
IE UTENCH). oh ancien iieiae 277 776 
French (oral)... - 94 424 
Elem. Science......... 195 500 
Geog. general......... 187 500 
Geog. Physical....... 56 215 
GGOME CY) oe acter e 179 256 
COTIIAT pe ies aio eave 47 17 
ITO Kain ue a 3 ~ 
Piste ANGIONG i... ne. 83 85 
ELIS. Sritishieea ee is 195 
Waist. Gap. dee cies 236 593 
ist. Churches. oe. 29 322 
Hist. European........ = Fi 
Hist. French.......... 3 = 
RS UOLNH EA aero eter thos 279 783 
PR VIBUCHs dimer cesta tert anle 151 102 
Phy siolosy tts ae - veal 
IPsyenology esc. esee. = Fa 
Religious Instruction.. 147 699 
Spanish wereie ca: ween = 13 
Spanish (Oral)........ - 13 
tavern ese cre tater = cS 
Bwecisbavanc sti on: - - 
Trigonometry......... 2 ~ 
WOOlOLY A aes wen - 237 
Book-Keeping......... 4 31 
Business Law......... 3 29 
Shorthand ss.ceenecsee 1 26 
Typewriting.........: 1 25 
Agriculture..........- - ibe 
PAT Cdk ee ieee 61} 351 
Domestic Seience..... = 131 
Bilocution,-csccsaneoe 21}: 153 
Manual Training...... 53 83 
Mechanical Drawing.. 31 23 
Military Drill......... 87 134 
Musi cic sate meee 79] 384 
Physical Culture...... 206}, 540 
Totalsampled....} 469) 840 


4,785| Total, ainsi classifié 
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134.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada: Distribution of pupils enrolled during year in 8 
provinces (Quebec not included) by grade, sex and age 1923 


134.—Ecoles élémentaires et secondaires privées au Canada: Répartition des éléeyes inscrits durant Vannée, par 
degré, sexe et Age, 1923 


Grade Age—Age 
Degré 5 al Orman Sel soon LO at suse 12 ds 14 15 16 iy 18) 19) 20/1) 21 | Total 
1K. —E.M 50) 79) 14, 11 1] -]| - ~ ~ - - - -{| -| - 155 
50| 1141 41) 57) 10) 3) — - - - 1 - -{| -j] - - 276 
Tue Saseestsec 15| 128} 1841 100} 47) 16) 4 gy) 3 2 1 - 1) Sa eel 1 504 
32| 239] 337] 1384] 53) 26) 10 4 3 Bs 1 1 - 1 1 1} - 845 
OE eer he —| 39] 55] 98) 85) 44) 14 5 4 - 1 1 -| -| - lj - 347 
3] 55] 168} 220} 126) 34) 12 5 2 2 - iN La a i 629 
(BOC ee eee cge -| - 14) 53) 93) 86) 31 19 8 if - - od Ww ecu ean | ee 311 
- A) 25) 205) 212} 11) 72 13 3 3 1 - 2) -{ -7 -| - 651 
DWV Ait eaeh. Soul ieee eel Tol OO | ae 64: 34 47 6 ~ 1 -j; -{ -}| -] - 268 
- 1] 13] 41] 166} 202) 94 65 20 11 1 2 1} -}| -|] -j - 617 
Ate ed irae -| -| - 3} 40} 40) 69 45 27 42 3 2 2 1 1} -| - 275 
-| -| - 4] 29) 161} 203 99 53 47 15 4 3 3} -| -| - 621 
VEL Spa eee -{| -| -] - di meld}! 196 63 41 19 43 4 1 2 DN 2) 245 
-{ -| -]j - 3} 39) 161 196 120 44 50 7 5 2 | 627 
ANA fl Mains va =|. .-) =J.- 1 ae all 72 57 49 24 De FAM dies 3 1 2 266 
Bs eal Bare fhe ple 1 142 154 85 48 40 11 3 1) = eS 538 
VIII) = = = = - il ali 44 56 $1 47 22 42 7 2 2| 14 346 
=) ee eh oe 4 3 93 178} 200 102 35 16) 25 bie i 682 
eX Seve MP > es We 2 20 117 132 117 65 50| 25 Ol 16\- Ze 574 
SP She Se = 3 30 184 282 229 157 36, 14] 3 8} 15 961 
Oy aeese SiS = alle ea 6 14 72 166 107 62} 28} 29) 18] 46) 548 
SN SSB meen ic |) a) aa es 6 37 146} 216 187 109} 46) 16 8| 14 785 
Xe =e tm) en | eal I - ~ 38 133 128| 76) 42) 23] 85 531 
a a See a Bas | ee 1 3 42 122 231 2241 161} 36} 18] 29] 867 
CLT Ataie eee SSR real nit ee} ike - - 1 13 44 103] 70} 32] 14) 30) 307 
| ea a a a Be ~ - 4 8 74 53| iO} Goo) kath 1G) ees 
1Spe.—sSpé.... al) i= (Se Sat 3 be jel i - - 4 10 27 33| 24] 18 6} 8 130 
Sef ee pein | ad = er ea - - 1 ie AT 81] 103} 59 Gi) 18} > es32 
Totals 4,46 65) 246| 207| 276) 315} 272] 268| 310/374] 421) 463] 438] 399] 246] 138] 71} 208] 4,777 
85| 413] 584} 661} 590) 592} 609 654 757| 869) 811 786} 568] 433) 163] 67| 98) 8,740 
| 150! 659! 8511 937! 905! 864! 877| 964! 1,131! 1,290! 1,2741 1,224 967| 679! 301| 1381 306)13,517 
Unclassified by grades—Non classifiés par degré...... 0... cece eect cece e teen e cece eee n tence cee eee cece nearer serene 1,837 
Corand Hota «ccs ccdsiecbbehoce( ae <.tereacueiltvetelvanel pater ssh y's sles Sha cage Comeau eter evationinainr esbyaty ns tons steiens mete tuzexetelosered state roaster tat st stateretavet tele! ola n=0et <a) = (oye 15,354 


oe ee SE eae 


135.—Private Klementary and Secondary Schools in Canada: Distribution of pupils enrolled during year in Prince 
Edward Island by grade, sex and age, 1923 


135.—Ecoles élementaires et secondaires privées au Canada: Répartition des éléves inscrits durant Pannée, par 
degré, sexe et Age. Ile du Prince-Hdouard, 1923 


J ee ee ee ee eee 
SSS 


Grade Sex Age—Age 


| eee eee ee eS SS 


Degré Sexe (i857 6 P2709 8.71, O ee0 WE pe az 13 14 15 16 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 | 321 | Total 


i M.. \Be-Ge.|) gol 36100)4) tee) dee | me a ‘. 2 a as PS FE ay! 67 
Geel iG! 57a) SUC 3 ~ ~ — = = Sa ae le 142 
105 Lp ee eee aie lll ee 2) -| -]|] -| - - - - - - a S).=) =" = 2 
G.—E =) 17 eWwol) =P) ee | - - ~ ~ = -| -| -| -]|] - 92 
li Geren? sera B.—G etl AOA pares lors arg | eae | = = ae as = Sites Geel oe sees oy 
GQ—Fal =] 28) 15) <4 We |= - - * _ - Si te) ol amat he 43 
ELE usec, B.—G -| - ht) ae -| - ~ = e z= se Pg ee Dee Bs | 11 
Gea a a ae) a Sh dees e ih = = - Bs peed Wage pen § a= 74 

TMi ee a B.—G Sra taet k= teal) | a ae as = Bg E Pr Pane | ee | eee | eee ea 
G.—F Ht te a Da - - - - - ae nae ell | bake 27 

Vite cities: B.—G Se ieee || ae Lamers eee fe cael = = a ze a Bil Deel paneer et ee cS 
Gi-Gib oe aie oe oh a ds 6 4 1 1 1). -— 4 leila th eae 

Nilieare toca B.—G Stil) eee ee a cea re gl en eas = = 2 be x Be he dara ids al eel DS i 
GE Abert) Gomes ee) pba aks 8 2 3 1 th: yeh iecdlieteotameeataales 28 

AVI RCescoe crs B.—G =2 |) Stee ete eg Ei = a 2 ss ee |e | eee he 
Gore la beater 1-19 ie rs gs} 1 a ae “Bim oe lt a 16 

WATT Asche Pe te a) 1 Say et ON BO Sean re = = = . = Bg tid | ta dl md | an 
Gi—F..|2+ bee | 4 1B 3 6 8 4 i] =e al = See 

XG Be Mr B.—G SA ee lowes | |e = = = = rs 2 | ied eee | ace ae = 
ee ees ee eee ps 1 6 3 ee Pe ae Mie 7 18 

D.C eet B.—G Sales Weel cal =| een |e = = = a 2 ilmenite en eee es 
Gok (Sait = ei mle: te “ x 5 9 ee vee trend | ey 27 

EM eer aes B.—G -| - -| - ~ - = = “3 = 3 = = = He 4 er ee ee 

Ge BE ie = ee a) = - - - - - -{ -]| -]| -] - = 

LL ete cian B.—G = 5 NS ire ener | ea Beet = = 2 iS es lle ee at ee eS 

Gi—F; |S] a a al st as - - - - ~ -| -]| -]| -] - - 
Total! 0.08 BE-G) | Lot. 69) 2-81 a ee - 3 = = a ay ee per ee 114 
G.—F..| 16] 102} 100) 100] 57) 19) 28 28 18 23 18 20 ~ ~ 1 530 
Total.| 35) 171' 1081 117! 58{ 19] 28 28 18 23 18 20 -l - - 1 644 
Boys—Garcons. . 16 

Unclassified by grades—Non classifiés par degré......... ccc cece cece eee eee e cee n eee ceeteeeeees Girls—Filles..... - 


Grand totalvew.cec veins ofeee ce Ohh dates NN ae MY CBT U ZT ar otuapere ere cteesveterste LBaPs ee, Mie ek as tase eigee has. bie Bis wees Gus rai pnnis Sheheleeiavezele 660 
pas Sanne nL Sa A ls AS Ra Da, A Ah SRI IF RNA ik 2 GLa, AE HERS iii Rentini she ok oe es a 


1 K.= Kindergarten: Spe.=Special—E. M. =Ecole Maternelle: Spé.=Spécial. 
2 Including those under 5 years of age.—Y compris moins de 5 ans. 
3 Including over 21 years of age.—Y compris plus de 21 ans. 
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136.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools in Canada: Distribution of pupils enrolled during year in Nova 
Scotia by grade, sex and age, 1923 


136.—Ecoles élémentaires et secondaires privées au Canada: Réparvition des éléves inscrits durant année, par 
degré, sexe et Age, Nouvelle-Kcosse, 1923 


Grade Sex Age—Age 
Degré Sexe | 52 6 ¢f 8 OP Lon ip 11 12 13 14 15 16 1, 18 | 19 |) 20 , 213| Total 
1K.—E.M...1B:—G..} -| - -| -| - - - = = = Af fee | ame SE EET | a 
G—Feliah ar —f =) +0 -7- ~ = = - -{| -}| -]| -] - - 
Dowie. Peele eens) Be) thea pete Le ek ee ae ode «gg 
G.—F.,| - | \36 1 5 6 6 1 - - - we Ss OP ee |. coi | en (hae BB 
1) Oe ee B.—G..} - 1 le “3 1 2 Pr? 1 - = = & aa eh est, Me ea 17 
G.—F..| - ee 1 8} 3) -]| - 1 1 - - & ESE EEN | ae) ||) Bezel ll ae 35 
Tit 62.422: BenGe isieoaiy 1a +3) 3] 4m 3| t= Lem | Te] a df a i 19 
G—F..| -}| -| -|} 14 7 6 - - - 1 - - =| ee 28 
TVG tee) ca PeGe a aie lst eh Aiea oe Ohta sme te ah ot Ph ey hag 
G.—F..| - -| - = 11 9 3 4 - 3 1 - Beg eh se Peed ee 31 
) Pooeee eee B.—G..| -]| -]| -] -] - 2h 2 - 1 ~ - 1 ell ey) toe | Lede fe 
G:—F..}| -| -] - OTe Leet 4 2 ~ 2 ~ Sel) EN gee | HE 38 
NUT has 9 ae ry a a 5 5 Aa ie aay ean et ee es oe 19 
(ee es | le =F ae it ob) Mesh) a6 1 We? EE | ees, eee 51 
WATE es 34%. BiG A om ie 3} 4 3 1 5 8 1 1} -}| -] -]| - 26 
GEaB Sie) aie =o | ett Sah le 12 12 14 8 3 5 1] -} -] - 55 
an) oe Gy ea ik = | Le REG 8 5 1 oh nes ig a ean) ean ae 93 
Ge apa ae | RRs ae 2 16 14 6 3 3} -| -}] -]j] - 44 
1D. eee B—G..| - = Noe aS | ee 3 9 3 11 8 - 1] - 2 1 48 
G—F..| -]| - = | Ghost) ee Siem = 4 21 12 10 4 1} -]| -]| - 52 
XGA. Ko B.—G..| - = = SAN ei tee lh = = 3 9 12 9 4 6 1 3 47 
GR} ye IS) aap Te ep = Bi | 2004 = Ayrt Soe sie = ied 
Atop... iy, BiG) aR | Pe a alt = - ~ 1 12 1) ee Se 47 
a |e ge en) ee 2 7 SP wiow Ee tin = fe Moos 
ELT a teh 2 B—G..| -| -} -| -|]o-] -| - ~ - - = = a eas) posal ae a 
E Ee Sp ea = ~ - - ~ 3} -} -| -] - 3 
ORES a Me ee eee eee < . AY 102 S27" 132h inolp aepe S| 6] Prato 
GaP) bee) ahah = < = “ S 44\ 113) oehe- sit el 3b 880 
Totaling. .aes. Be=Gn ee) 17s es] Le 19) 22 22 24 29 43 62 58} 24] 28! 9) 16] 418 
G—F..| - Bileee2| aol 2 39} 24 46 51 58 5h aah 48] 42) 12 6 3 528 
Total Bt 54 636! 37t 113 68t 46 68 75 87 10U 83 106} 71! 40! 15) 19 946 
{Boys—Garcons. . - 
Wnelassitiiediby grades Non classifés par Gegré. oo. 0 uac sects necesenerdesvecesedetsewerneucsess \Girls—Filles..... 210 
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137.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools: Distribution of pupils enrolled during year in New Brunswick, 
by grade, sex and age, 1923 


137._Ecoles élémentaires et secondaires privées: Répartition des éléves inscrits durant Pannée, par degré, sexe 
et Age, Nouveau-isrunswick, 1923 


Grade Sex Age—Age 

Degré Sexe 52 | 6 7 8 OF Low rt 12 13 14 15 16 1% 18 | 19 | 20 | 213] Total 
Oe Miss Geel i" aa = (Ha aS a - - - - - -| -] -] -] - - 

G.—F -} —-/{| -]} =] -]}] -] - = - - - - -}| -]| -}] -]j] - - 

jt eee B.—G a ed en a ee ee | - - - - - SH) aad ee Sal ees od 
G.—F 1 24 SI Se a = ~ ~ - ~ - -}/ -}] -] -] - 29 

eee B.—G She i ah) i = = = = = = SS ll rec ||) EO, a A 
G.—F ert QA Al Se = lh - - - ~ - -{| -{ -}] -]| - 28 

06 Fen eee B.—G ee ee ee ee a = = a = - Soe) Se Sov a ee a 
G.—F — | thr — 10-23] 249 = [oe - - - = - -/ -}| -] -] - 47 

LV eeeks aoe: B.—G Se eid 2 eae Vecen He eed i meoka fe as = = a = eA een kt mye a he a be igs 
G.—F —-{ -—| -{ =| 16) 26; - ~ - - ~ ~ -{ -]| -}| -] - 42 

Visser B—G -| -}| -] -] - Tie 2 = = = = s S| TY | geo OR We es 3 
OE a) ee eee ky, el ee & = 2 2 Soe es eae 33 

VALS. eae B.—G -| -}| -|] -] - 1 ieee 6 - - 1 = —-{ -| -] -| - 10 
a a Oe ee eee Set Ue a 2 =~ Ll = pr ha th 24 

VEL teen tee B.—G cauiis Ges |) GT tale ae ee we 1 - 2 - ~ -{ -/| -]}| -]{ - 3 
G.—F ={ -| -{| =] =| -] = s) 15 - - - -}| -{| -]}] -{ - 18 

WE OO E Aer ee B.—G -} -/| -} -] -| -] - 6 6 2 - ~ -{ -| -]| -] - 14 
(URS A ae ee ee eee - Ae 16 ave sa ih ee ee ee 23 

Xe Shae B—G - - - - - - - - 1 & 7 2 1] - - - - 19 
G.—F -}| -/| -| -}] -] -| - - 12 3 9 - -| -| -] -[ - 24 

Sees dee «Bee nG ae pe ee | sat = te - = 1 4 7 8} -| -] -] - 20 
PE a ee a es ee = _ 14 a 8 Hi Te te fees an 

DG) Sar aa B.—G aa ne ee - - ~ - 1 6} 44 -| -| - 11 
G.—F —}| -/| -} -]}] -{ -] - - - = 11 - 6} -| -}| -] - 17 

BNL Ritecte a B.—G See) mee || ee ae - - - ~ 1 121 eee | 4 
G.—F =} -}| -} -] -| -] - — - - - 11 -| -]| -]| -{ - 11 

1Spé.—Spé....|B.—G at ra ee ae - ~ - - -}| -| -]}] -|{ - ~ 
PE 2 Oa a eT ens cat Gah ‘ = = = = ek cae live ee 17 

Ota Me crtcamint B—G - = = - = 2 4 13 7 13 12 1 16 6] - - - 84 
G.—F DAVE 20 27 ee 40 tar) oo 16 31 30 23 19 13 8 4 - 334 

Total - 24, 29! 27! 40! 39! 37 29 38 43 35 30 291 14 41 - 418 


1 Kindergarten: Spe.==Special.—=E. M.=Ecole Maternelle: Spé.=Spécial. 
2 Including those under 5 years of age.— Y compris moins de 5 ans. 
3 Including over 21 years of age.—Y compris plus de 21 ans. 
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138.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools: Distribution of pupils enrolled during year in Ontario, by grade 
sex and age, 1923 


138.—Ecoles élementaires et secondaires privées: Répartition des éléves inscrits durant Pannée, par degré, sexe 
et Age, Ontario, 1923 


Grade Sex Age—Age 
Degré Sexe 25 6 rf 8 Seto nt 12 13 14 15 16 7 18 1 19 | 20 | 322 | Total 
1K .—E.M...|B.—G.. 4) - 6) = - - - - - - - - a ~ - - = 10 
G.—F.. 5 6} 15} - - - - - - - = - - - - - ~ 26 
BS See eeiae B—G.. G29) Sl! W26) 12 2 1 - - = - - - - - - - 105 
G.—F..} 13] 56} 71] 37 9 3 1 - ~ ~ - - - - - - - 190 
Tice Ben B.—G..} - 1 7 8} 10} 24 1 ~ - - - - - - - - - 51 
G.—F BSG) P28). 35) oot a6 2 By = - - - - ~ - - - 140 
ED We ae B.—G = - Zee Ol US eae 5 4 5 5 ~ ~ - - - - - 78 
G.—F - 2 3} 39] 43] 29) 49 4 1 ~ 1 - - - - ~ - yA 
IV ..|B.—G - - ~ 8} 10 6 6 8 ay = - - - - = - - 70 
G.—F ~ 1 8) 7 sees P26 15 29 3 2 - ~ = - - - ~ 129 
V ..|B.—G - - - a Gh LOer4 6 5 30 ~ - - - - - - 74 
G.—F - - - - 34} 36) 40 26 9 33 2 - - 1] - ~ - 181 
WTR. ete? B.—G = - = = - Fal 5) 8 9 2 28 - - - ~ - - 86 
G.—F - - - - Ol C22iie ol, 35 24 5 31 ~ - - - - 1 171 
YG 8 1 San B.—G -| - - - - 1 5 47 16 18 8 25 1} - - - ~ 121 
G.—F - - - - - 10} 26 56 33 18 12 26 lj - - - - 182 
20 es ee B.—G - - - ~ _ - 4 10 19 30 16 13 32 ly] - - ~ 125 
G.—F - - - - - 1 8 32 84 51 24 10 4, 12) - - 1 220 
i DD ia | Aen ae B.—G - - - - - - 1 12 78 64 59 4] 13) 14) - - - 283 
G.—F - - - - ~ - 3 28 113 164 138 ao 8 4 1 lj] - 535 
DSS Ti ae B—G - 2 - = = = = 5 9 38 109 47 221 12)ee10 8} 10 270 
G.—F - - - - - - - 2: 17 91 iy 89 54) 914 - 389 
>, @ th: Seno B.—G - = - - _ - - - - 5 23 81 Sih (27s Glas 244 
G.—F = - - - - ~ - ~ 2 30 55 169 137} 114} 19 4 3 524 
EXCITA ME Ante B.—G - - - - ~ - ~ _ - 1 & 23 76| 48 9 4 6 175 
G.—F - - - - - - - - - 3 6 59 43] 55) 14 5 3 188 
1Spe.—Spé....|B.—G -} -{| -} -/| -}] -] - - - - - - - Blden Zito dupe 9 
G.—F - - - - - ~ = - - iL 17 43 63) 209) 471 1215 1b 267 
DOU trea lee B.—G 8 46) 55 78) 72 100 173 193 251 231 196] 107] 39} 19} 590] 1,701 


Total.! 27] 111| 1721 184! 2091 221! 266] 314! 4591 9591 6541 86931 5091 376] 121! 411 73] 5,021 


‘ aie, ips ; Boys—Gracons.. 246 
Unclassified by grades—Non classifiés par degré...........2cseeceesceccserecdcwccesccecclusecc { Girls—Fillee:!. 12} tyaee 
Grand totale. '. occ: ster an oot eee te Sd 5 AR en See ewiaialeisia'e.giale Stevens 6 slateiste:s oeievets ee aE REL eee 6,475 


139.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools: Distribution of pupils enrolled fduring the year in Manitoba, 
by grade, sex and age, 1923 


139.—Kcoles élémentaires et secondaires privées: Répartition des éléves inscrits durant Pannée, par degré, sexe 
et Age, Manitoba, 1923 


eR eee Orc OY! Bee ira 0) 1b ah Canteen 
Degré Sexe 1°95 1°6.)°7 1 8 f O10) 11 12 {> 48 [P14] bo) 416 [OTe 119 oon aon! Decal 
OSE at |B Ge dials 7 oe Sa 1s - _ - sae) (eerie, (remit oy ete (Fura (BA 22 11 
Ca Sih Bll eet Meee i - - - =|) t= ~| i-fo=e|i—)ie 6 
Tere Be ye eee | as ms : & e. Wt 7, PS fave WA Lit peeve” 
Ce Was me ec i Es A ell ie a ie 2 “ = = md He ee pees | eed 30 
Wis 20 Pe eS Se heat homme | |. x is i * 2 ast ieccalee git age aes 
GHP 1-4 So) Bip Th S ~ = a . . AN bin a | Nee 1 ee 24 
LTE it BG) hee abe emt pee |e fi = J Ye Be. Fa | a 
GF =) Pe aie te ait = - = _ es oe Pn me pre Pee Pe | 25 
Pe 12h BeGAVe |) ee awed greg eee Lt id a Se e. BG PR FA Bs 4 
Gah fo eet eae inelilh = ip ee me = ome Eee | eae + 0 ae 25 
0 SORE BO | 2 ee ee el 4 s 4 a ea io He ae cole 
GW i t—- see ne) le 10h oo 2 1 1 Sgt ri Camp RE | HRY 28 
ug hy eae eee Ee PGi wey | Sg am pes | col oe : iy z .. 2 sd bo a oT Z 
Gi Fe ae a ta 8 5 Uae | SO EY hf a FL 31 
TCR es ee MERE Pre. af) ahem eG ae * ps a oe ia SY ps ah) VEE" FY dtp a) BP 
GAR ee te eae) ae a Sl. elt 7 3 Si Bol hat lel eae 
WELD sRoe yt 2 pe ae Mi Sy BE gs oR SR Dra (eg fee ‘ cl ig u BLS Wig obi Alp ih 8 
fe Can a pres feat | an ae) Rein rel BD 7 8 4 1 21h PAP 22 
8 axe oe BG) ee ae ae ih eee Be . 1 1 ee UE RF OTe || Ai Sa 3 
Gare) eT] Gemeente he - 6h. Th 140 5 2] ced) ad bal eae 
be Sg 12 ae eg imme Gani |g eet we « = 2 2 1 apne ae it: Ray | lh 5 
CERO tl ana meer 2 5 To (251)) 20) Hold ets sahil aly ba) Betas 
ga i Ra BG.) ee a ee ed ety = | ee = 2 = 3 1 UA ED) | a ena Me 
GAWj oh) bee Mena a tS « : 3 St) 3G ee bee, Ce Pe a 
DCET Melo: [i BO) 02 b= ee ee eetia = e - fay 0 4 “3 cf Ho Rt her bE | Mite 4 = 
GLb) ote eel ene et 2 wa 2 1 al) alps 4) Sloe te 
Pepe nbs |G Re Po eee oi) Bo = ~ - mal b= om al bs ~ 
Ge Hiad Ste) se Aas | eter cd seme | fares - ed tara S| eed ee a ee 
Metal. ww.) Beni 11a cis ee ee A = = = 3 p By mat ae) tn ae 


Total.| zt 271 293i” 29' 30' o3l” 24 19 35 41 58 60 331 Isl gl 4t” io) 442 
J Boys—Garcons 63 
\Girls—Filles. .. = 
Apraned COtal ad. COE WR UN ns AOR gta ca ee acs «NAc deh etme Ue ited, Mile. eas slice RII as nad 505, 


1 Kindergarten: Spe.=Special.—_E. M.—=Ecole Maternelle: Spé.=Spécial. 
? Including those under 5 years of age.—Y compris moins de 5 ans. 
* Including over 21 years of age.—Y compris plus de 21 ans. 


Se eHeee o:6 © & OD FHS 61S S161S 6 oi eave M Kini b wie sible s SIWlels 6 «BiG 16 6 wa, 89% 
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140.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools: Distribution of pupils enrolled during year in Saskatchewan , 
by grade, sex and age, 1923 


40.—Kcoles élémenatires et secondaires privées: Répartition des éléves inscrits durant année par degré, sexe et 
age, Saskatchewan, 1923 


Grade Sex Age—Age 
Degré Sexe 2°51 6 di 8 9 ; 104 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 |] 19 | 20 | 321 | Total 
| (eee ene B.—G.. UT 156ie, OL 47h 2241) 10 2 il 3 1 = - - ~ ~ - = 242 
G.—F..| 17) 66) 72) 46] 20 8 6 3 2 - - - ~ - ~ 1) - 241 
38s ee B—G..| - Qe 16 USbl Ole 1 6leeL0 2 3 - - - - - - - 1 122 
G.—F..| - BY Weahle Copy ae! «by 8 1 - 1 - - - - - - - 153 
PUT Sats 8, B.—G..| - - | Ors beg me 3X8) bs DT ce) 14 ys 1 - - - - - - - 130 
G.—F..| - - Blt SPA Mave estolh iiss 9 2 1 - - - - - = - 153 
DY ye Bc B.—G..| - - - Ol Barolo 23 10 6 ~ 1 - - - - 124 
G.—F..| - - 2 (AS Py eT. OE 23 10 = - 1 - - - - - 165 
A EMO Gee B.—G..| - - - - ol 12)se25 21 13 8 1 - - - 1} - - 84 
G.—F..| - - - 2 4| 24) 40 25 20 4 7 1 2) = - - - 129 
Viikin eaeee B.—G..| - - - - 1 4 8 16 WZ; 7 8 ] 1 1 1} - - 60 
G.—F..| - - ~ - - 6} 14 51 26 10 5 1 1} - - - - 114 
TW LE aoe, B.—G..| - - - - 1 2) - 6 8 13 4 ps 1} - I 1 1 40 
G—F..| - - - = 1 2 5 12 13 10 8 - 3 Dies - - 55 
NAGS Rey eee B.—G..| - - = - - 1 3 8 8 20 19 i) 8 4 4) - 11 89 
G.—F..| - - — - - 3 1 14 Qi 37 27 9 1 3 4 3 Py 131 
TEXGae4 Seen B.—G..| - - - - - - - = 5 11 21 9 Site 4 2 78 
G.—F - - - - - - - 1 6 a 15 Pe 13 9 1 4 8 106 
SAE RIOT tee B.—G - - - ~ - - - - 1 6 14 24 LS LON ey vo 4) 20 107 
G.—F - ~ ~ - - - - 1 1 13 12 21 1p 5 4 3 6 78 
D.@ Grae ae B.—G - - - - - - - - - = 3 ff 10 8 ih 6} 28 69 
G.—F - - - - - - - 1 1 5 14 12 26th) 2 4 Sliele 91 
OTe Siccs B.—G - - ~ - - - - - - - 5 11 11 8 6 41 12 57 
G.—F - - - - - - - ~ - 1 2 - 6 7 ff 4 w 29 
tSpe.—Spé....]B.—G -| -{| -]| -{| -} -] - - - - - - -} -]| -} -| - - 
GF - - -| - -| - - - - - - - - -| - - - ~ 
eDota leet B.—G.. 71 58} 114) 103} 118} 107} 103 91 65 73 75 60 49} 41] 35} 17} 86} 1,202 


G.—F..| 17| 72} 108) 148) 138} 141) 134) 141 108) 107 90 72 64} 37) 20) 18) 31) 1,445 


Total.| 24{ 130} 222] 251) 256} 248] 2371 2321 173| 180 165} 1321 1131 78! 55} 35} 117} 2,647 


: dey : Boys—Garcons 9 
Unclassified by grades i YON: PIABRICE PAT! MOET Os ait. c sie hes aes Lore et as +o (acs ousted sages cae (Coe vale Pe i 


KELE Sa TLCS Lee UMMM rc atin nr Meg EL Nap ee abel eal HAG CCG sila te canes Lia la. cates Reeal alone! Goya». 6 sBURutigee Mb ctel Geel o/5\ detente neat Rae Rne me eT IES 2,656 


141.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools: Distribution of pupils enrolled during year in Alberta, by 
grade, sex and age, 1923 


141.—Ecoles élémentaires et secondaires privées: Répartition des éléves inscrits durant Pannée, par degré, Sexe et 
age, Alberta, 1923 


Grade Sex Age—Age 
Degré Sexe 25 | 6 a 8 OF elOn ad 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 | 19 | 20 | 321) Total 
iK —E.M....|B.—G..] 9] 10; 3) 3] -]| - - - - - = - -{ -] - 25 
G—F..| 15] 22 6 2) -| - - - - - = - -| -}|] -| -]J - 45 
eee: B.—G.. 2} 25} 39) 10 6 2 1 1 - i 1 - i eet le SY le 1 90 
G.—F.. 2} 19) 541 17] 14 8 2 1 1 2 if 1 - 1 lj} -} - 124 
NT ect e Be Gate 1) 22) 41) 3h 2 1 2 1 - 1 1 motel iu ba- ti Moma WeMiee Oetr 103 
G—F..) - Lie Ol OB) 8a 5 2 1 1 1 - 1 Yo-} =p =f = 143 
Julie Serre 3s B—G..| -] - 2| 14) 24) 12 4 2 1 iy - - - - - = = 60 
Gia =) = 3} 19) 32] 24 5 1 - 1 1 - -7} -}| -}] -] - 86 
IV Miaccages: B.—G..| -| -| -]| - 12} 25) 18 1 2 ~ - - -| -}| -|{ - 1 59 
G—F..J -| -] - 2) 21) 38) 17 2 1 1 - 1 1 Wipes FD le tia (dle 84 
Ae Serene B=G..) =] =] = 1] 15) 26 18 8 4 2 1 2 1} -}| -] - 78 
GE} Sl shea 1} 24) 42 16 7 2 1 1 - 2) -{| -] - 96 
NY eels ee ene! BHGe SH Sposa poe 1; 10) * 28 15 7 4 2 - 1 1} -|}| - 69 
G—F..) =) =] -!} =] = 4) 21 43 18 9 6 3 2 1 7) de 109 
AV LE sielasse- eels B—G..| -| -|] =/[. =| = 1 2 15 32 Il 4 4 2 2 2 1 1 ae 
Gee Ste a ae an 4 28 46 20 4 - 1] - lY} -| - 104 
VID cee ar B=G..) =f =o) =) =f -=h- 4 12 18 28 10 4 2 2) - 2 3 85 
(ERIS oH) OSA eS SSN ott 2 17 21 33 12 2 3 1 2 2 2 97 
Le eae eases BG See ee aa 1 5 24 35 18 5 4; - 5 2 fh 106 
(GT SU ke teed SI aT Mme 1 21 29 15 9 6 3] - 1 6 91 
BN erasures 2 B—G..| - a = eid HON ht = = 4 22 28 16 8 5] - 5} 18 101 
Ce Ny ak ee eal al sos ene es “= 1 8 18 12 11] - 6 4 4 64 
EXOD Ma aetsates Be Gyss] Senet pers im os = = 1 8 31 41] 32} 10] 10] 17 150 
Ge aneee ee a|) eee ee | a = = = 4 12 20 7 5} 10 66 
RA pas eaisie 2 Bae Eyal fi ata me leon Meal fea Lk cel fe = - ~ - 8 15] 20) 17) 6 12 78 
(Ged AI od te eto Oa aM td * = - - 3 Teche 2 8 52 
LE GOtaly ogiicie'c B—G 11] 36) 6 68] 74] 58] 67 84 105 110 76 72 75) 63) 35] 26) 55) 1,081 
G.—F 17} 42} 93] 103] 105) 103) 95 110 117 106 62 45 52} 33) 34; 14) 30) 1,161 


Total.| 28] 78] 159] 171] 179] 161] 162} 194; 222) 216) 188) 117) 127| 96) 69) 40) 85) 2,242 


1 Kindergarten: Spe.—Special.—E. M.=Ecole Maternelle: Spé.—Spécial. 
2 Including those under 5 years of age.—Y compris moins de 5 ans. 
3 Including over 21 years of age.—Y compris plus de 21 ans. 
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142.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools: Distribution of Pupils enrolled during year in British Columbia, 
by grade, sex and age, 1923 


142.—Ecoles élémentaires et secondaires privées: Répartition des éléves inscrits durant Pannée, par degré, sexe 
et Age, Colombie Britannique, 1923 


Grade Sex Age—Age 

Degré exe 1 Ps Gal tad ey apron Ie apie 13 14 15 16 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 | 21} Total 
1K —E.M....j/B.—G..| 14, 27) 1) -| -| -] - ~ - - = m= a] he ed ee 42 
G.—F..| 11) 26) 14, 4) -} -]| - ~ - - - = Aeedl Pastel eat ONS He 55 
ni eae se B.—G..| = 7 aes) al RB ~ ~ - = = SiMe SA 34 
GF |!) (Bh 46) 29) fa) Tah] er ER ON PR a See 
MAD Hon BG] |S] ih al gol Pa 2k =) ie Rg ee” ee ie Pee De eek et en es 
GPS] He] lal ail ash Bel Safe] ke) We ee ee ih Pell clap et eas 
DES es acts ee - B—Gr ed oa =~, = 7) 7] - - - - = ad (<a ey S 14 
Oe De) me) ae ee eS OO pe pe ek 

LV tenet oe. B:—G =| + -}| -| -| - - - - = a Si ee ea | Sn ae ~ 
GPs) Si) ee ia) Bet aaetita 6 A Ce a We ee a Re | Fo 

Views ese: be pee Sal Wittens AiNagh| nadia: ti ih (ial Wise - - - = ey oe Pee. ee 2 ee im 
ee PP Pe eed ave ie Mie cae Be eg cs Th) ed] Selo oe) gay 

RS Bete en [5 ero =f sf =<fe =) = =ipre - - - = = eee ee | SS 
Ge) Sa) WE Ra gk ool ie asl ae ays che < ahi ah) oe a eg rea 

VN coder sia Be -} -{| -{ +] -] -] = - - - - = fy) ea Me ae , 
Grit. | Se) Ses) oe a ial Peal tig Se pea 8 t} > al orth ease 74 

WTB accesses B.—G -}| -/| -| -]| -]| -] - - - - = - mae AS cree |e ee ee ua 
GF ca Wig fh ieee Nea 2 25 13 33 22 9 3) -} -]| -—|-- 107 

| Be RD ee B.—G —-{ -/; =| =|] -] -] - - - - = a: eet el eo a ee es 
es Ses |e ee ee 2 2 Be). 427) — Bar 18) | ag ei 

DA tos aicie g BG -~| -| -}| -| -]| -] - ~ - - e + YD es | ee et ee as 
ee A ees ee ee) ee els moe O| | Sap) 'dt | tg) ) a a, 5 2) ea 

D4 Sa ee Boo -| =} -pP =] =| - d= - - - = = Bil cake ee es af 
Ce SIME oe eee) See bo eS eS 2) | 93h “Gah | al a Je), iat orem ers 

PG Geo Fe B—G..J -| -] -}] -] -] -] - - ~ - = e ees pee eee ee iw 

mes LT ih Masia ces Pula ole od Mie Ws = = = = + Fee Een) oh a ae - 
Totaly... .5%.. B.—G..] “14| 29] 19) 24) 46; 8) — - - - Siteat| a el ee 110 


G.—F..} 13] 35) 83] 104) 74) 87) 77 80} 111 109} 106 83 o/h 26)" 4) 2S) gal ayoas 


Total.! 271 64] 1021 128] 90] 95] 77 80 111 109} 106 83 50! 261 4) 3! 1) 1,156 


; ms eeEy: eh ey JBoys—Garcons 30 
Wnelassitred by grades—Non classifies pan deer6... 21.0 eeee ee ee eee ee eee eee eee {Girls—Filles |, 5B 


CAPANG EOTAL SS. a. 5is wledloin cic vae« sits oa Sa aL ea eid ee ee ORR ee ee eee ae ene (elolen glacate la aueie apart RRS 1,241 


1 Kindergarten: Spe.—Special.—E. M.—Ecole Maternelle: Spé.=Spécial. 
2 Including those under 5 years of age.—Y compris moins de 5 ans. 
3 Including over 21 years of age.—Y compris plus de 21 ans. 
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143.—Business Colleges (Private) in Canada: General Summary by provinces for the year ended June 30, 1923 


143.—Colléges commerciaux (privés) du Canada: Résumé par provinces, 1923 


Description 


Number of Colleges reporting. . 
Number on teaching staff...... 
Number of Students: 
Way: Courses eye Jere otek: 
INieh ts Courses sn, seers 


Males, specified.............. 

Females, specified........... 
Subjects offered: 

Arithmetic, commercial..... 

ArithmeticofInvestment.... 


Book-keeping jeiassleuiere Stes 
Business practice............. 
Business organization and 
management, 
(CONS CE As Ree RS BOOGIE HEINE 
Commercial Raw...........- 
Commercial Geography..... 
Correspondence.............. 
Economic Geography........ 
Economic Theory..........- 
English Literature........... 
English Composition......... 


History of Commerce and 
Industry. 
Business papers.....soces se. « 
Officer Routines. an. ace. «cr 
FPONIMANS IP says hie. ssisies ess os: 
Rapid Calculation........... 
Secretarial duties............ 
Spelliigh Wee see vemos © ioc. 
Adding Machine............. 
DIS bap UOMe wae cere ere wee ete 
Mechanical Book-keeping... 


MimeorTap Obes ole sa cee cies 
Posting Machine............. 


Rapid caleulator............. 
Me SCAle. We wlts sew come ons 
Ey pewriting yo... adele: 
Shorthand: 

{sage rtm seas iae eee 


ee ee ee ee 


i 


Barts yo cease cee ce 


Man. | Sask.| Alta. 


N.S.| N.B 
oa — | Que. | Ont. 
N.-E.| N.-B. 

3 4 17 59 5 
1G 15 127 248 32 
326 393) 2,090) 4, 751 945 
130 200 953] 3,398 895 
456] 593] 3,043] 8,149) 1,840 
196 131 817| 2,604 729 
260; 268) 1,138] 4,361) 1,111 
240 219] 1,275} 2,296 117 
2400 eelsoly OGL | 422408 21 
38 135 59 298 - 
176 135 130 842 - 
188 202 971} 2,961 464 
189 165 625} 2,294 6 
69] 185 67; 610 ~ 
- - - 225 - 
240] 180| 269] 1,815} 137 
59 - 157 51 = 
402} 399] 1,010] 4,367) 733 
- - 55 4 - 
- - 84 54 = 
59 60 203 287 ~ 
109 60} 1,057) 1,669 51 
394 375 610) 3,249 40 
5 =. }.1,,.223 227 - 
59 - 73 i) - 
59} 391) 688) 2,662 9 
109 210 951) 3,337 200 
373| 369) 1,210] 5,374) 793 
402 399 514] 3,020 146 
6 155 290 693 = 
452 399] 1,740] 4,824 837 
182 62 284) 1,324 36 
= 30 24 310 19 
= - 105 349 1 
161 - 159 609 = 
es a a 37 - 
= 84 204 477 60 
ae z= 9 = = 
257 253) 1,165] 5,033 937 
217 307 613] 3,358 720 
- - 49} 1,029 302 
40 - 166 = = 
- - 31 - 40 
- — 143 = = 
a = £m 37 = 
- - 295 28 - 
- - 235 = = 
- - 225 = = 
2571 307| 1,757) 4,452] 1,062 
= — | 5,299 374 118 


— |Total Description 
is 105] Nombre de colléges. 
18 517| Nombre d’instructeurs. 
| Nombre d’étudiants: 
501}11,067| Cours du jour. 

308] 6,581] Cours du soir. 

809}17, 648 Total. 

314] 5,841] Eléves, jeunes gens. 

495] 9,341] Eléves, jeunes filles. 

Sujets: 

102} 4,590} Arithmét. commerciale. 
29] 1,909] Arithmét. de placement. 
- 530] Comptabilité. ' 
— | 1,313] Banque. 
59| 5,236] Tenue des livres. 

256| 4,006] Pratique des affaires. 
ae 903] Organisation et gérance. 
~ 308| Histoire civique. 

68] 2,975} Droit commercial. 

25| 347] Géographie commerciale 
297| 8,029] Correspondance. 

- 59| Géographie économique. 

- 188] Théorie économique. 

~ 761] lLittérature anglaise. 

24) 3,122] Composition anglaise. 
216} 5,485| Classement. 

— | 1,475) Frangais. 

- 141] Histoire du commerce et 

de l’industrie. 

258] 4,328] Documents Commerciaux, 

279| 5,400] Travail de bureau. 

253] 9,161] Calligraphie. 

289] 5,430] Calcul rapide. 

99] 1,300] Secrétariat. 
300} 9,373] Orthographie. 
— | 2,108} Arithmographe. 
- 449} Dictaphone. i 
= 522| enue des livres mécani- 
que. 
19] 1,042} Miméographe. 
- 37| Machine A tenue des 
livres. 
- 880} Calculateur rapide. 
- 9} Régle baréme. 
293) 8,756] Dactylographie. 
Sténographie. 
62) 5,798 Isaac Pitman. 
89} 1,830 Gregg. 
_ 206 Paragon. 
- 71 Boyd. 
- 143 Elie. 
- 37 Graham Pitmanic. 
- 11 Mack. 
- 323 Perrault-Duployé. 
- 235 Barts. 
- 225 Chaput. 
151] 8,879 Total. 


5,797| Autres sujets. 
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